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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

BT  THE  BEAN  OF  TOBK. 

Chaptsb  VI. 

Cdonel  Feel  and  Mr.  ^meon— Anecdote. 

Mb.  Feel  was  hereupon,  as  is  well  known,  rejected  from  being  mem- 
ber for  Oxford ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Yates 
Peel,  became  a  candidate  to  represent  the  sister  uniyersitj ;  and  in  diat 
object  he  wbs  successful  piincipally  through  the  assistance  of  the  famous 
Mr.  Simeon,  of  Kind's  College. 

I  went  to  Cambridge  to  give  my  little  aid  to  ihe  cause.  The  poll- 
books  showed  that  the  issue  was  very  doubtful,  as  much  was  known  to 
depend  upon  the  side  which  Simeon  might  adopt  Mr.  William  Peel 
being  in,  Colonel  Peel  and  I  went  to  canyass  Simeon,  when  he  said  that 
he  uftd  not  qmte  determined  how  to  act ;  that  he  admired  the  ddest 
brother,  the  right  honourable  secretary,  and  ^peatly  aporoyed  his  public 
conduct  respecting  matters  of  religious  legislation ;  but  tnat  he  (Simeon) 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Peel*s  brother  frequented  Newmarket,  and  kept  race- 
horses. <*  Now,'*  said  Simeon,  '<  I  cannot  be  quite  satisfied  to  have  a 
^rting  man  tba  representatiye  of  our  uniyersity.''  Colonel  Peel  said,  he 
hoped  &at  his  wickedness,  if  wickedness  it  was,  might  not  be  yisited  upon 
his  innocent  brother ;  that  he  was  the  person  who  amused  himself  on  the 
turf,  but  that  his  brother,  the  candidate,  never  had  a  race-horse  in 
his  life. 

Simeon  said,  with  a  polite  bow,  '<  I  really  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  having 
unintentionally  given  you  a  slap  in  the  face,  not  knowing  who  you  were; 
but  I  will  return  you  the  satismction  of  knowing  that  you  have  removed 
from  my  mind  the  only  objecdon  which  I  had  to  Mr.  William  Peel.  I 
have  ascerttuned  that  he  conducted  himself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner 
while  resident  at  St.  John's,  and  hoping  that  he  agrees  with  his  illuitrious 
brother  on  relig^ious  subjects,  I  will  certiunly  support  him  ;  and  will  write 
this  very  evening  to  many  friends  in  the  country  who  may  possibly  be 
induced  to  attend  to  my  recommendation." 

Simeon  kept  lus  word — and  the  consequence  was  that  we  received  pro* 
mises  of  support  frx)m  at  least  fifty  fr^sh  voters,  and  the  election  was  secure. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  same  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
brother  which  lost  one  university  gained  the  other. 

Who  can  foretel  what  the  consequences  of  any  action  will  be?  It  is 
sufficient  that  we  do  our  duty. 

Simeon  never  appeared  to  roe  to  be  a  man  of  much  talent  or  learmng; 
bat  he  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  with  a  strong  and  mebdioas  voice.     He 
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was,  also^  I  doubt  not,  a  really  good  man,  completely  conyinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  honest  m  pursuit  of  proselytes.  By 
persevering  steadily  through  life  in  the  same  course,  he  became  at  lengw 
the  leader  and  guide  of  a  larger  number  of  followers  than  any  der^^- 
man  of  the  Church  of  England  ever  collected,  ezccmt,  perhaps,  John 
Wesley.  No  person  since  Simeon's  time  has  appeared  anxious  to  foUow 
in  his  footsteps,  or  desirous  of  forming  a  large  band  of  feUow-worshippers 
who  should  Ik)w  to  his  opinion  in  all  things.  I  wonder  that  it  has  not 
been  ofteoer  attempted,  since  such  deference  is  most  g^teful  to  the 
subtle  pride  that  lurks  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Chapteb  VII. 

The  first  Sir  Bobert  Feel's  Opinion  on  Paper  Cuirency— His  Letter  on  the 

Sutoect. 

There  are  some  other  matters  connected  with  Peel's  well-known 
public  life  which  became  domestic  anecdotes,  in  consequence  of  the 
lively  interest  which  his  father  took  in  them,  and  the  many  discussions 
which  they  occasioned  in  the  home  circle. 

The  first  Sir  Robert  had  grown  rich,  and  had  seen  Manchester  and 
Bury,  and  all  the  neighbouring  towns,  extending  and  flourishing  in  the 
highest  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  one-pound  notes.  He  imputed  to 
this  ample  paper  currency  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  empire. 
His  maxim  was  that  all  commercial  gain  depended  upon  the  return  car- 
goes, as  our  imports  are  called.  "  Suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  a  merchant 
buys  cotton  goods  for  lOO/l,  and  sells  tnem  at  Petersburgh  for  70/.,  you 
would  say  that  he  was  a  loser,  and  so  he  would  be  if  he  brought  back  the 
money ;  but  if  he  bought  with  the  70/.  a  quantity  of  cheap  tallow,  which 
in  the  high-priced  country  of  England  fetcned  150/.,  here  would  be  suffi- 
cient gain,  and  this  would  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation. ** 

Impressed  with  this  idea.  Sir  Robert  strongly  remonstrated  against  the 
many  attacks  which  were  made  upon  his  favourite  theor}''  by  his  fiivourite 
son.  He  repeatedly  pointed  out,  that  in  calling  in,  suddemy,  these  paper 
moneys  to  wnich  we  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  and  in  which  we  had 
80  much  confidence,  a  great  change  would  take  place  in  the  value  of  all 
property,  and  a  shock  be  given  to  commerce.  So  when  the  panic  came 
m  1825,  and  the  country  was  really  in  great  distress,  he  imputed  all  the 
mischief  to  his  son  not  following  his  advice.  At  that  alarming  moment, 
too,  tiie  people  were  generally  of  Sir  Robert's  opinion,  condemning  the 
forced  return  to  a  metallic  currency.  But  Peel  had  long  studied  in  the 
school  of  Homer,  and  being  convinced  that  the  course  which  he  was 
pursuing  would  ultimately  contribute  to  the  public  benefit,  he  could  not 
be  turned  from  his  purpose. 

Kon  civium  ardor  prava  jabentium 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis— 
Mente  quatit  solida. 

The  old  baronet  never  altered  his  opinion  while  he  lived.  As  late  as 
theyear  1826,  I  have  a  letter  from  him  in  which  the  subject  is  alluded  to. 

That  letter  so  completely  speaks  the  kindness  of  that  benevolent  heart 
—the  most  benevolent  that  ever  beat  in  human  breast — that  I  indulge 
myself  by  publishing  the  whole  of  it 
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"  Mr  DEAB  CocKBURN, — ^Before  your  letter  arrived,  I  had  promised 
mjfielf  a  better  account  of  the  health  of  dear  Eliza,  in  consequence  of  your 
visit  to  the  sea,  than  jour  report  gave.  I  expect  you  all  in  your  ^ay  to 
Sdmouth,  and  then  you  may  arrange  James's  journey  to  Cambridge,  and 
allow  me  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  that  part  of  ms  education.  You 
win  make  Drayton  your  resting-place,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  comfort 
our  dear  invalid.  The  papers  say  much  of  an  improvement  in  commercial 
distress;  but  my  correct  information  does  not  banish  depression.  If  the 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Liverpool  had  stated  in  their  places,  that  want  of  a 
dreulaUng  medium  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  not 
excessive  trading,  had  occa^oned  our  distress,  they  would  not  have 
misled  the  country  and  aggravated  our  misfortune.  Make  my  best  love 
to  the  boys,  and  believe  me,  affectionately,  yours, 

^'  Robert  Peel. 

''DnytoD,  Aug.  22, 1826." 

There  are  still  some  old  persons  who  sieh  after  one-pound  notes,  and 
crumble  at  the  shackles  on  trade  imposed  by  a  restricted  currency ;  but 
ttie  com{daint  is  nearly  worn  out.  Indeed,  the  late  discoveries  of  precious 
metals  in  various  parts  of  the  world  lead  to  an  opposite  apprehension, 
namely,  that  the  value  of  all  real  property  will  again  be  materially  affected 
by  the  running  over  of  the  Bank  coffers  and  the  too  abundant  supply  of 
gmd.  K  money  should  become  so  plentiful  that  only  2  per  cent,  could 
be  got  for  permanent  loans,  rich  capitalists  would  fly  to  invest  their  sur- 
plus cash  in  the  fallen  funds.  The  Consols  would  get  up  to  120,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would,  with  smiling  face,  propose  to  pay 
them  oSy  or  would  lower  the  interest  to  2^  per  cent,  or  ultimately  to 
2  per  cent  What  a  complete  confusion  then  in  the  value  of  jointures, 
mortgages,  leases,  and  annuities  I  Oh,  from  too  much  ^Id  may  Provi- 
dence protect  us! — Strange  prayer!  How  stranee  would  it,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  old  Sir  Robert,  if  he  could  revive  and  behold  this  dreaded  return 
of  the  golden  age. 

Chapter  VIIL 

Peel's  Motives  for  advocating  Free  Trade— Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

Another  important  step  taken  by  the  late  Premier  brought  upon  him 
the  opposition  of  almost  all  his  relatives.  I  allude  to  his  advocacy  of 
free  trade.  Although  approving^  the  measure  myself  as  taught  in  his 
fiUher's  school,  I  ventured  to  pomt  out  to  him  that,  by  his  bringing  for- 
ward the  bill,  he  would  lose  the  friendship  of  many  good  men  whom  he 
valued ;  that  he  would  be  called  a  traitor  by  his  party,  and  that  the  fame 
which,  as  a  political  leader,  he  had  acquired,  would  be  sadly  tarnished. 
He  made  this  characteristic  reply  : — "  I  have  been  a  long  while  in  making 
up  my  mind  on  this  subject  I  long  thou£^ht  that  free  trade  was  unwise 
and  mjurious;  but,  after  a  serious  and  unprejudiced  investigation, 
gathenng  information  from  many  quarters  inaccessible  to  any  but  to  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  I  am  convinced  that  the  happiness — ^perhaps  the 
existence — of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  depend  upon  having  a  free 
interchange  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Can  I  allow  any  consideration  of 
consequences  which  may  or  may  not  happen  to  an  individual  to  have  the 
slightest  weight  in  determining  a  matter  of  such  universal  interest  Ruat 
cahtmr 

Here,  again,  we  see  that  firm  determmation  to  pursue  tho/ce^s^^ 
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-MA  ke  approved,  in  defpite  of  every  oppoaitio%  which  marked  his 
whole  ohancter  through  lifie. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  respect  to  the  two  most  inqtortant  laws  which 
he  cansed  to  be  enaetedy  turned  completely  hoick  horn  the  line  which  he 
had  strenvoosly  defended.  He  tarned  against  himsd£  But  this  very 
drcmnstance  (strange  as  it  is  to  affirm)  much  increased  the  public  con- 
fidence in  him.  ^*  Here  is  a  man/'  they  said,  ^'  inieger  vito.  We  may 
always  safely  fellow  him ;  for  if  experience  tells  him  that  he  is  leading 
US  wrong,  he  will  instantly  turn  bai^  We  see  clearly  that  he  is  always 
disinterested  and  true  in  all  he  says  and  all  he  does,  and  no  conrnderatioii 
fer  his  own  feme  or  character,  no  fear  of  the  disj^easure  of  friends  or 
fees,  will  induce  him  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  fi;oes  back- 
wards or  forwards  only  as  the  interests  of  his  country  seem  to  lead  him." 
These  tergiversations  (acknowledged  by  Sir  Robert)  to  a  less  tried 
patriot  would  have  been  a  disgrace.  They  were  a  crown  of  honour  to 
one  whose  head  was  already  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  absolutely  opposite  consequences  already 
ascribed  to  this  enactment  of  free  trade  by  persons  who  still  differ  in 
opinion  concerning  its  ultimate  effect.  At  a  meeting  of  Protectionists, 
every  speaker  alarms  us  with  accounts  of  ruin  and  destruction  which 
overhang  our  country.  Impoverished  landlords,  starving  labourers, 
trembling  tradesmen,  fill  up  society.  But  go  to  a  Cobdenite  assemblage, 
and  there  you  will  be  told  that,  in  consequence  of  free  trade,  every  inte- 
rest is  looking  up,  poorhouses  are  tenantSess,  peace  and  plenty  crown  the 
land,  et  soles  meUus  nitent.  NeitJier  party  intend  to  deceive,  but  the 
orators  travel  about  the  country  and  assiduously  seek  for  some  few  facts 
feivourable  to  their  theory,  and  from  these  few  facts  draw  general  conclu- 
sions* 

The  Grand  Exhibition  of  1851  is  intended  as  a  garland  for  the  brow 
of  free  trade ;  but  its  votaries  look  to  it  not  without  apprehension.  It  is 
a  noble  conception,  originatang  in  a  lofty  mind.  Its  motto  should  be  the 
song  which  angels  sung,  too  sacred  for  me  to  quote,  but  not  too  sacred 
to  be  used  when  nations  meet  together  in  harmony  and  love. 

I  mention  one  more  of  the  late  Premier's  acts,  ^e  establishment  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  because  it  had  something  of  a  domestic  origin. 
Lord  Henley,  Sir  Robert's  brother-in-law,  was  the  first  suggester  of  the 
propriety  of  inquiring  concerning  Church  property.  He  published  a 
little  volume,  showins^  the  unjust  distribution  which  prevailed  of  such  pro- 
perty, and  the  fiunhty  with  which  its  value  might  be  increased.  Sir 
Robert  perused  this  hook  with  much  attention,  talked  of  it  on  many 
occasions,  and  obtained  from  me  an  accurate  account  of  the  management 
of  our  cathedral  property.  He  became  easily  convinced,  as  is  obvious  to 
almost  every  one,  that  the  leasing  by  fines,  as  customary  among  all 
-clerical  bodies,  is  the  most  unwise  mode  of  raising  a  present  income,  or 
even  of  robbing  posterity.  The  tenant  of  such  leases  never  improves 
WQ  estate — nay,  prev^its  all  improvement,  lest  the  fine  should  oe  in- 
creased at  the  next  renewal.  Thus  the  land  sets  from  bad  to  worse,  till 
it  is  scarcely  worth  having.  Sir  Robert  consi&red  these  things  maturely, 
made  many  minute  inquiries,  and  became  satisfied  that,  under  better 
management,  there  was  sufficient  ecclesiastical  property  in  the  kingdom 
to  allow  300/.  a  year  for  every  living,  without  materially  interfering  with 
the  revenues  of  the  bishops. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Heoe*  uom  tbe  Eadmattial  Owmniawnn,  whieh  Sir  Robart  ett^- 
Uished,  with  the  one^  amfle,  pure,  and  oharitaUe  obMct  of  benefitng  tibe 
poorer  deigj.  How  these  commissioners  haye  fulfilled  the  duty  impoeed 
vfon  them  it  beoonee  nol  me  to  inquire;  but  now  thtl  the  communion 
b  new  modelled^  I  confidently  e^qMct  thit  it  will  redyoe  all  the  henefili 
which  Sir  Bobert  expected  fix>m  it 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  property  of  the  Dean,  and  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York  ^nd^endent  of  the  prebendal  revenues),  might  be  made 
worth  20,000£  a  year.  Upon  an  averaffe  of  fifty  years  they  have  not 
recrired  6000/.  a  year.  How  many  small  livings  mi^t  the  diffarence 
aogmoit  ?  And  u  all  ecclesiastical  property  be  under  similar  dicum- 
st^oes,  what  immense  sums  might  be  reodvable  firom  such  a  source. 

Some  persons  suj^pose  that  the  lessees  receive  the  benefit  of  this  great 
di&renoe.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  constant  deterioration  of  the  property 
prevents  any  one  from  having  the  benefit  which  better  management 
might,  and  will,  produce. 

Neither  let  it  oe  thought  that  the  derffy  and  their  lessees  are  alone 
inierafted  in  this  question.  Greatly  would  die  public  benefit  by  having 
in  evcfy  part  ci  the  country  a  respectable  resident  derjmoan  with  % 
competent  income,  eserdong  diaiity,  and  exhortinr  to  uimlar  acts.  In 
a  ware  worldly  view,  oonsidw  also  how  mndi  more  numan  food  oould  be 
procored  from  many  thousands  of  acres,  when  drained  and  fenced  and 
dehly  eoltivated,  than  can  now  be  expected  from  rough  commons,  donkey 
pastures,  and  rabbit  wanens,  iriiich  constitnte  the  general  diaraoter  ct 


it  be  desirable,  as  it  certainly  is  desirable,  to  increase  domeetie  pro- 
doee^  and  to  become  less  dependent  upon  fiire^  nations  for  the  neoes- 
aaiisi  of  liib^  it  is  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  we  must  look  for 
the  moet  extensive  assistance  in  our  eflfortB  to  increase  tbe  prodoce  of 
ovrlnd. 

Chaptsr  IX. 

Wm  of  the  ihit  Sir  Bobert  Feel— His  Death-*Trilmte  to  his  Memory— Be- 
markaUe  Sagadly  of  the  old  Baronet— His  Opinion  of  Insurance  Offices— 
Unoetentatioas  Cbaracter-^Anecdote  of  his  Early  life,  as  related  by  himself. 

Tax  first  ffir  Robert  Peel  had  many  years  ago  determined  on  a  scale 
hf  whidi  he  would  distribute  his  great  wealth  among  his  chikben— «nd 
bs  will  was  made  accordingly. 

A  fitde  while  before  his  ^(eath  %  person  by  chance  made  a  remark  to 
Urn  wUcfa  occasioned  him  to  reflect  upon  his  will^  and  to  remember  diat 
thoogh  he  had  left  specific  l^acies  therein,  he  had  said  notlnng  about 
the  residue,  which  might  be  Si  some  importance.  A  codicil,  or  new  will, 
was  therefore  made,  whereby  die  nsidne  was  ordered  to  be  divided  among 
tbe  sons  oiily>  and  that  the  ddest  should  have  fb«r  times  as  much  as  any 
odier.  I  have  some  reason  to  beUeve  that  dns  arrangement  put  200,0002. 
into  the  pocket  of  our  lamented  friend — and  this  h4»pened  by  chance. 

What  18  Chance? 

Tbe  reader  laiMt  answer  the  qosstion  for  himeeE  To  attempt  a  reply 
woaU  impose  upon  me  the  neoesnty  of  a  disquisition  which  he  win 
readily  spare.  I  ma^,  perhaps,  be  eoB^ised,  howvrer,  for  remaridng  that 
the  mighty  Bokr  ot  the  umverse  might  possiUy  have  interfered  to  try 
what  was  in  the  heart  of  Feel,  as  he  tried  what  was  in  the  heart  of 
Heiekiah,  by  giving  him  precious  thmgs,  silver  and  gold--or  possiMy  he 
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might  haT6  bestowed  this  additional  wealth  upon  him  because  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  used  in  employbg,  ciyilismgy  and  instructing  the 
po<Mr. 

The  old  baionet  died  in  May,  1830.  '  His  son  announced  the  efent  to 
me  in  the  following  feeling  language:— 

*<My  dear  Cockbubn, — I  cannot  doubt  that  the  sad  intelligence 
which  met  us  on  our  arrival  here  last  night  has  already  reached  you.  My 
&ther  breallied  his  last  about  half-past  five  yesterday,  and  the  loss  of 
life  was  so  easy  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  the  moment  when  it 
took  place. 

*'  He  told  Lawrence  shortly  before  his  death  that  he  was  quite  happy 
in  his  mind ;  and  it  is  a  consolation  to  tlunk  that  death  was  never  accom- 
panied with  less  of  sufiFerinff,  mental  or  bodily. 

^  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  boys,  and  believe  me  ever  affection- 
ately yours,  "  BoBEBT  Peel. 

"May  4, 1830." 

And  here  let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  offer  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  that  good  old  man.  He  had  the  clearest  hc»d  and  the 
warmest  heart  of  any  one  whom  I  have  met  vrith  in  the  world.  To 
imn  we  owe,  in  fact,  the  celebrity  of  his  son.  If  Philip  had  not  lived, 
Alexander  would  not  hare  conquered  the  worid ;  and  'Wuliam  Pitt  would 
not  have  been  prime  minister  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  if  he  had  not 
had  Chatham's  example  before  him.     So  to  the  wise  instruction  and 

Satemal  solicitude  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  I  ascribe  the  success  ofi 
le  second. 

In  all  the  common  concerns  of  life  the  fether  exhibited  the  clearest 
judgment,  and  never  seemed  to  make  a  mistake.  "  How  is  it,*'  I  asked 
him  one  day,  ^'  that  you  never  insure  any  of  your  numerous  buildings  ; 
fires  are  constantly  taking  place  among  the  factories,  but  you  persevere 
in  not  insuring?"  He  said,  '^I  long  ago  ascertained  that  where  the 
insurance  offices  charge  2$.  Sd,,  ^vemment  lay  on  6s.  But  out  of  the 
28,  6d.,  upon  an  average  of  numerous  cases  of  many  years,  the  offices 
gain  6d!.,  or  one-fifth.  The  risk  is  therefore  covered  for  2«.,  whereas  the 
insurer  pays  7s,  6d,  Having  ascertained  these  fiacts,  I  said  to  my 
partners,  instead  of  paying  7s.  6d.  for  what  is  really  worth  but  2«.,  let 
us  put  by  the  money  every  year  which  we  should  pay  for  insurance,  and 
in  net  become  our  own  insurance  company. 

'^  Now,  our  workmen  knowing  that  we  are  not  insured,  are  more  careful 
about  fire,  and  the  proprietors  £dly  inspect  the  premises  to  see  that  all  is 
safe.  In  feust,  in  thirty  years  we  nave  had  such  few  casualties  fix>m  fire 
that  our  insurance  fund  has  increased  to  a  great  amount" 

Similar  proofs  of  his  remarkable  sagacity  occurred  every  day.  But  it 
was  not  for  the  shrewdness  of  his  int^ect  that  I  mourned  his  loss,  but 
because  he  was  firiendly,  hospitable,  kind,  and  ever  ready  to  serve  those 
who  needed  his  services. 

He  was  sometimes  blamed  for  not  livmg  in  a  more  expensive  style,  pro- 
portionate to  his  great  income.  But  he  lived  in  moderate  spl^Klour,  not 
for  the  sake  of  saving  money,  but  because  grandeur  v^as  troublesome  and 
uncongenial  to  his  nature;  and,  moreover,  because  he  often  said  that  if 
he  accustomed  his  children  to  a  superfluous  display  of  wealth,  they  would 
think  the  comfortable  competence  that  he  should  leave  them  a  sad  state 
of  degradation.  ^^i^.^^^ ^^ Google 
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'*  I  wish  them,"  he  said,  *<  to  live  so  with  me,  as  they  may  liye  without 
me^  and  thus  to  be  happy  by  not  feeling  any  deprivation  of  present  en- 
joyment when  I  am  gone.'* 

What  good  sense  is  manifest  in  this  sentiment !  WJiat  a  fine  example 
(or  those  who  have  large  incomes  and  also  many  children  1 

One  more  anecdote  of  old  Sir  Robert,  and  I  have  done.  M ethinks  I 
hear  the  reader  say,  ^^  What  a  succession  of  gossiping  tales  is  this  memoir 
composed  of  I" 

I  plead  guilty ;  yet  I  must  indulge  nwself  by  telling  one  more  short 
story  which  I  have  heard  my  old  friend  hunself  tell  with  much  glee. 

^  When  I  was  a  lad,''  he  said,  '^  two  of  my  brothers  and  I  were  invited 
to  visit  a  friend  in  London.  Having  but  little  money,  we  determined  to 
walk  from  Lancashire.  A  bundle  or  carpet-bag  contained  the  baggage 
of  all  the  party.  We  agreed  to  cany  it  m  turns,  but  being  rather  heavy, 
it  soon  became  more  troublesome  to  the  bearer  than  all  his  bank-notes. 

*^  When  we  came  to  the  first  town,  my  brother's  pride  revolted  against 
being  seen  by  a  number  of  persons  carrying  a  bag  on  the  shoulder.  I 
instantly  pn^KMod  that  I  should  cany  tne  ba^  tmrough  the  towns,  and 
they  alternately  through  the  countiy.  To  this  they  gladly  agreed,  and 
as  I  knew  that  the  distance  through  all  the  towns  could  not  be  five  miles, 
while  each  of  them  had  100  miles  of  toil,  I  was  content  that  they  should 
save  their  dignity  (such  as  it  was),  and  that  I  should  save  my  labour." 

Farewell,  old  friend !  you  lived  a  happy  life  through  fourscore  years, 
succeeding  in  all  your  pursuits,  and  menting  all  your  success,  ft  will 
be  long  ere  we  look  on  your  like  agam. 

Chapter  X. 

Sir  Bobert  Feel  comes  into  Fossession  of  a  vast*  Froperty— Hebuilds  Drayton 

Hanor  House— Histonr  of  the  Old  Mansion— House-Warming— Reasons  for 

considedng  Drayton  Manor-House  a  AGstake. 

The  second  Sir  Robert  Feel  came  into  possession  of  immense  revenues 
CO  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  first  step  was  to  pull  down  the  house 
which  his  hAket  had  partly  built,  and  to  erect  a  more  stately  mansion. 

That  old  manor-house  afforded  many  historical  recollections.  It  was 
originally  built  by  the  first  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  married  Lettice 
Knowks,  the  first  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  tbe  most  beautifrd 
woman  <^  her  [day,  rivalling  the  attractions  of  her  aunt,  Anne  Boleyn. 
Lord  Essex  sold  Drayton  Manor  to  Lord  Leicester,  the  fitvourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  former  lord  in  Ireland,  the  latter 
married  the  beautifril  widow,  and  settled  the  domain  upon  her.  Here 
Queen  Elizabeth  often  visited  her  favourite  and  her  beautiful  cousin.  In  a  few 
years,  Lord  Leicester  finished  his  remarkable  career,  and  Lettice  Knowles, 
taking  to  herself  a  third  husband  in  the  person  of  Sir  Walter  Bloimt, 
reared  up  the  son  whom  she  bore  to  Lord  Essex  at  Drayton  Manor. 
Hiis  was  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who,  trusting  too  much  to  the  par- 
tiality of  his  queen  and  cousb,  brought  his  head  and  that  of  his  fa^er- 
m-law  to  the  block. 

He,  however,  left  a  son,  and  Lettice  Knowles,  now  a  third  time  a 
widow,  reared  up  this,  her  grandson,  at  Drayton  Mauor. 

This  third  Earl  of  Essex,  bein?  offended  with  James  I.  for  robbing 
him  of  his  betrothed  wife,  joined  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and 
wilfingly  availed  himself  of  the  offer  made  by  the  parliament  to  lead  their 
armies  against  the  sovereign.    From  Drayton  Manor  he  is  supposed  to 
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haTe  gOBB  to  comimmd  at  EdmhiU,  and  to  thai  house  ha  constantly  re- 
tamed  iaoMf  the  dvfl  war.  He  £ed  childless,  and  i3»  thle  became  ex*- 
tinct  But  Lettice  Knowles  still  liyed  on,  and  exercised  hespitafitj  in  the 
great  haU  at  Drayton,  till  extreme  old  age— not  dying  before  die  tjpie 
of  William  III. 

When  the  first  Sir  Robert  Ped  pmrdiased  the  estate,  he  palled  down 
the  old  house,  exeept  the  venerated  hall,  in  front  of  which  he  bcdlt  a 
square  brick  house  of  little  architectural  beauty,  but  yery  comfortable  and 
commodbns.  His  son  and  successor  levelled  all  to  the  around,  and, 
effiidng  every  memorial  of  Lettice  Knowles^  erected  a  splenoid  palace  on 
the  spot  in  ihe  style  which  prevailed  in  her  yovng  days. 

This  mansion,  the  most  perfect  of  its  kmd,  exhibits  to  all  admoring 
eyes  what  wealth  can  effect  when  cuided  by  the  highest  and  most  exqm- 
site  taste,  but  what  wealth  alone  would  never  attempt. 

When  the  new  house  was  finished,  and  the  fomiture  nearly  completed, 
Sir  Bobert  invited  all  his  near  relaticms  to  spend  a  week  with  him  by  way 
of  hoose-warming.  There  was  assembled  on  that  occanon  Lord  and  Lady 
Hailey,  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Fuller,  the  Dowager  Lady  Floyd,  and  Mr. 
and  IMbs.  Edmuna  Peel,  Mx.  and  Mrs.  John  Peel,  General  Yates,  the  Dean 
of  York  and  Mrs.  Cockbuni,  Miss  Fuller,  Miss  Peel,  Mr.  Edmund  Ped 
iheyounger,  Mr.  Robert  Cockbnm,  and  some  other  of  the  nephews. 

The  party  spoit  a  pleasant  week  together,  amid  splendid  hospitali^; 
and  on  the  last  day,  being  Sunday,  Sir  Robert  proposed  that  such  as 
chose  shoald  go  with  him  and  his  wife  to  Diay  ton  Chordi  and  receive  the 
sacrament.     Nearly  all  went 

This  was  a  beautiful  sight — to  see  so  many  attached  fiiends,  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents  and  <£ildren,  kneeling  round  the  holy  table  of  com- 
munion, ana  petitioning  with  one  heart  and  voice  to  share  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  passion. 

So — and  so  well— ended  the  fastivity  of  Drayton  hoose-wanaing. 
That  house  is  oertainly  the  finest  a>ecimen  of  taite  and  talents  diat  I 
ever  beheld  or  can  imagine;  but  still  I  am,  I  hope,  not  impertinent  in  call- 
ing it  a  mistake.  When  Smidce  was  building  it,  he  showed  me  his  draw- 
ings and  his  plans.  I  said  to  him,  '<  You  are  ruining  Sir  Bob^*s  grand- 
son— -no  estate  oanlcMig  bear  the  expense  of  so  immeanse  a  febric'*  Smirke 
said,  "  That  Sir  Bobert  had  ample  fiinds,  and  that  he  desired  to  have  so 
large  a  building.  It  is  my  duty  only  to  carry  oat  his  wishes." 
But  let  us  ccmsider  the  matter  maturely. 

I  have  often  seen  the  rent-roll  of  the  first  baronet,  and  his  stock-book, 
but  I  forget  the  precise  particulars.  I  feocy  that  he  died  worth  60,000/. 
a  year.    But  he  left  more  than  20,000/.'a  year  to  his  younger  children. 

Suppose^  then,  that  the  last  Sir  Robert  had  40,000/.  a  year.  He,alio> 
as  lately  aj^peared  by  his  published  will,  left  20,000/.  a  year  away  ficom 
his  heir. 

Suppose,  again,  that  there  were  some  savings  and  accumulations,  and 
that  the  present  heir  has  25,000/.  a  year.  K  he  marries,  as  he  most 
probably  will,  and  has  a  family,  he  must  again  give,  pexhaps,  10,000/i 
a  year  among  his  younger  children,  and  thus  once  more  diminish  the  in- 
heritance. The  reader  will  understand  thai  I  give  these  figures  merdiy 
to  illustrate  my  argument,  but  without  Imowing  anything  of  the  fadts. 
I  merely  mean  to  ^w  that  there  is  almost  a  necessity  for  every  £Mnily 
estate  to  decrease^  unless  you  throw  the  younger  chiliuen  on  tjhe  parish^ 
or  unless  some  tradesman  or  miser  gets  into  possession.^  by  GoOQlC 
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Loolc  Bt  JBlaihttniy  Csftife  H«rad,  Stowe,  Clistswortfay  and  a  hundnd 
oAet  ]aig»  inaMons.  Thmr  ownm  oamtot  lre«p  np  the  state  of  thcnr 
grandmres.     The  Tery  window-tax  is  a  burden  to  tncm. 

Tke  first  Ss  Robert  said,  *^  I  have  built  a  hoose  in  wfaiidi  a  man  any 
hsfe  tweal^  gvMts  to  dine  and  deep  as  often  as  he  likes^  and  in  wfakb 
he  «My  speod  die  laigest  laeome  possiUe.  Champagne  and  Bamudjr 
may  be  cmaffid  in  these  rooms  as  weli  as  in  larger  salmms.  Bat  this  is, 
also»  a  boosa  where  a  num  of  moderate  mesos,  if  such  shoold  be 
amoDg^  my  desoeodanti^  maj  find  himself  extrem^  comfortable,  and  not 
omburdBned  inA  sorranta  and  taxes." 

Some  fbtme  Sir  Bd»ert  Pe^  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the  founder  of 
Ins  baitmetege  had  more  worldhr  wisdom  uian  some  of  his  soooessom. 
Be  tbsift  ms  it  may,  the  present  ecufioe  is,  at  diis  moment,  perfect  in  ereiy 
wi^ — fill!  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  art,  and  most  worthy  to  attcaot 
the  eyes  of  every  pass^^by.  Here,  howerer,  let  me  again  presume  to 
comfort  dbe  tenants  of  more  lowly  habitations,  by  assuring  them  that  the 
ownsr  of  a  show-house  is  not  an  object  of  unmixed  envy.  If  he  sfaats  his 
house  against  the  public,  and  refoses  access  to  strangers,  he  is  called  m 
dbudah  Nabal,  an  opposer  of  the  progress  of  pabHc  taite,  a  selfirii  tyrant, 
and  every  other  opprobrioiis  denommatioD.     If,  on  the  otiier  hand,  he 

Tina  his  doon  to  all  passers-by,  as  he  probably  will  do— for  the  pleaaore 
possessing  fine  things  is  prmcipally  in  showing  ihem ;  no  ladv  woald 
covet  a  diaoumd  nedclaoe  if  she  were  obl^ed  to  keep  it  always  m  a  box 
—1^  then,  the  possessor  of  Dravton  Manor-House  admit  the  many  eiqper 
sight  seer  0,  he  will  find  himsdt  and  fomily  driven  about  fiom  room  to 
room  and  never  en|oying  peace.  His  hoose  will  be  Hke  Ben  Lomond-— 
deligfadul  to  the  traveUer,  enthanting  to  the  tourist,  but  no  eligible  place 
of  constant  residence. 

Thaslet  every  poor  and  envious  mortal  know  ihat  there  are  drawbacks 
to  all  hmxum  emoyments.  There  is  something  bad  in  every  good — and 
somednng  good  m  every  evil 

C^e  us,  kind  Pjroviaeiuse^  tihis  isy  our  daily  bread.  All  rise  beneath 
the  sun  is  vanity  and  deceit. 

The  room  at  brayton  Manor  which  the  crowd  will  most  desire  to  see  is 
the  new  gallery,  in  whudi  are  portraits  (large  as  life)  of  the  most  cde- 
brated  oontemporaries  of  the  late  Premier,  particularly  of  those  distin- 
guished persona  who  were  members  of  his  administration.  These  are  all 
men  advaaced  in  life,  and  a  few  yean  will  make  this  coUeetioA  a  me- 
morial onty  of  excellence  past  away. 

The  dead  body  of  the  roondor  was  laid  in  useless  state,  on  die  day  of 
the  fimeral,  at  the  doer  of  this  gallery.  It  seemed  to  say  to  those  within 
— ^  I  have  escaped  from  among  you,  but  as  I  led  you  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  life,  I  lead  you  now  in  traaqml  hope  to  Heaven. 

Chjjptbb  XL 

Peel  becomes  the  Mecmias  of  the  Age— Uncommunicative  in  Society— His  Letter 
to  the  Bean  c^  York  in  re&venoe  to  the  '^  New  System  of  Qeoyogy,"  by  the 
latter. 

Sol  Robbrt,  having  finished  both  his  town  and  country-house,  now 
became  the  Mecffinusof  the  age,  in  addition  to  his  other hig^  titles^  He 
waa  the^  finend  aaai  patKm  of  all  men  of  kaming  and  talents;  whoever 
diatpguished  himself  in  any  sort  oar  science  was  a  wdcome  goM  at  his 
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table.     Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Lawrence,  Cbantiy,  and  many  < 
known  to  £Eune,  were  proud  to  be  reem^ed  by  him,  and  he  was  always 
most  proud  to  receiTe  them. 

He  was  sometimes  accused  of  being  dull  and  uncomnumicatiTe  in  to- 
cie^ ;  but  this  generally  proceeded  from  his  mind  being  so  much  ooeu- 
pied  with  important  objects,  that  the  common  topics  of  conyersation  ex- 
cited no  interest,  and  could  not  draw  him  from  himsdf.  On  retumii^ 
once  from  Norfolk,  he  stopped  to  dine  with  his  brother,  Colonel  Ped,  at 
Newmarket.  The  oonyersation,  as  may  be  imagmed,  about  weights  and 
riders,  and  honest  and  dishonest  jockeys,  did  not  much  interest  we  right 
honourable  visitor.  But,  by  way  of  introducing  a  discusdon  in  which  he 
might  take  a  part,  he  remarked,  to  a  gentleman  opposite,  '^  That  the  oon* 
tests  then  ragmg  in  Spain  and  Portugal  would  much  affect  the  intensCa 
of  all  Europe."  One  of  the  company  called  out,  <<Sir  Robert,  I  will  bet 
you  a  pony — the  two  fillies  against  the  two  horses."  The  baronet  had 
no  pony  to  stake,  and  did  not  clearly  understand  what  fillies  were  meant. 
He,  therefore,  declined  the  bet,  and  declined,  also,  all  attempts  at  further 
conversation. 

This  was  certainly  rather  an  extreme  case ;  but  sometiiing  similar  hap- 
pened in  every  company.  Sir  Robert,  as  a  minister,  could  not  communi- 
cate his  thoughts  on  matters  of  public  interest,  and  conversation  on  other 
sulnects  was  seldom  interesting  to  him  or  his  guests. 

Sir  Robert,  however,  employed  whatever  leisure  he  could  command  ta 
investigate  the  discoveries  of  this  all-discovering  age.  He  corresponded 
readily  upon  all  topics  of  scientific  research,  and  applied  his  powerful 
mind,  with  all  the  araour  of  youth,  to  enable  him  to  uniderstand  the  most 
difficult  problems,  or  tiie  most  abstruse  subjects. 

The  reader  will,  I  trust,  forgive  me  for  laying  before  him  a  letter 
which  I  lately  received  from  Sir  Robert  a  few  days  after  I  had  sent  him 
a  littie  publication  on  a  question  of  geology.  The  letter  is  far,  very  fiuv 
from  bemg  complimentary  to  me,  and  I  may,  therefore,  hope  to  be  more 
eanly  excused,  if  I  introduce  it,  merely  in  proof  of  the  readiness  with 
wludi  Sir  Robert  wrote  on  every  subject  submitted  to  his  notice; 

*^  My  deab  Dean, — I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  confafoversy 
upon  subjects  to  which  I  have  not  given  that  mature  consideration  which 
alone  can  qualify  a  man  to  pronounce  very  positive  opinions.  I  have  been 
content  to  adopt  generally  me  conclusions  to  which  the  most  eminent  men 
of  all  countries  have  gxmlually  arrived,  after  unremitting  inquiry  and 
profound  reflection ;  first,  from  deference  to  their  authority;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  belief  that  those  conclusions  are  more  in  harmony  wttii  admitted 
facts,  and  the  lo^cal  inferences  from  those  &cts,  than  any  otiier. 

"  Tou  ask  me,  as  an  act  of  friendship,  to  read  your  ^  New  System  of 
Geology,'  and  particularly  tiie  last  two  pages  of  it,  and  to  send  or  to  pro- 
cure for  you  some  rational  answer  to  those  two  pages. 

<<  I  have  read  your  publication,  and,  in  complying  with  your  further 
wish  that  I  should  send  you  some  answer  to  your  arguments,  must  assure 
you  that  I  am  speaking  for  myself  alone,  prompted  much  less  by  zeal  in 
the  cause  than  by  unwillin^rness  to  withhold  a  reply,  which  would  be  in 
your  estimation  an  act  of  friendship. 

**  I  must  leave  it  to  the  professors  of  the  science  whom  you  have  ad- 
dressed collectively  through  the  mecUum  of  Professor  Sedgwi<^  to  deter- 
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fer  themselyeSy  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  will  accept  your 


mrdug,  then^  especially  to  the  two  last  pages  of  your  publicatioiiy 
I  profius  to  contain  the  summaiy  of  your  arg^uments,  I  must  own  to 
yon  that  you  haTC  fidled  altogether  to  make  any  impression  on  my  mind 
m  &TOur  of  your  conclusions. 

**  I  find  in  the  two  pages  a  great  many  assumptions  briefly  and  em- 
yhatJcully  conyeyed  in  the  phrases,  *  must  have  been/  and  *  must  be,' 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  ^  that  stones  containing  the  fossil  re- 
mabia  <^  sea-fish  must  once  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,*  there 
is  Doi  one  that  may  not  be  denied  or  contested  as  being  completely  gra- 
toitoiie.  Tou  assert,  for  instance,  <  that  land  plants,  and  animals,  and 
birds  mixed  with  the  fish,  must  hATe  been  brought  by  currents  of  water 
into  the  sea,  and,  if  they  floated  into  the  sea,  troy  would  also  float  upon 
the  tea.' 

"^  I  not  only  find  no  proof  of  either  of  these  assumptions,  but  I  deny 
the  supposed  necessity  m  each  case.  In  the  first  (^ace,  the  land  plants 
waA  animals  might  haye  been  deposited  on  the  land,  upon  the  surfiice,  or 
ID  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found ;  and  that  land  might  have  been 
aafamerged,  either  by  the  gradual  depression  of  the  land,  or  the  rising  of 
the  sea  above  its  accustomed  leveL  In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  fol- 
low ^t  the  remains  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  or  inorganic  matter 
hroi^t  into  the  sea,  floated  into  it  by  currents  of  water,  would  necessarily 
flaat  upon  the  sea. 

Cstera  flnminis 
Bitu  feruntnr  nunc  medio  alreo 
Cum  pace  delabentes  Etrascum 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos 
Stirpisque  Twptas  et  pecus  et  domus 
Volventis  uni,  non  sine  montiom 

Clamore  vicln«que  silvra 
Com  fera  dilnvies  quietos 
Irritat  amnes. 

**  The  lapides  stirpis  raptus,  pecus,  domi,  that  floated  into  the  sea  by 
the  violence  of  the  current,  would  certainly  not  float  upon  the  sea,  after 
their  escape  firom  that  influence  which  had  for  a  time  counteracted  the  force 
<i  giavi^ — ^nay,  the  river  cum  pace  delabens  in  medio  alveo,  the  Ganges, 
or  the  MtssiBsippi,  will  daily  bring,  in  the  quietest  timc^  millions  of  tons  of 
soqwnded  matter  which,  smkiug  after  their  discharge  into  the  ocean,  will 
form  bars  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  or  form  the  bed  of  the  sea  for  many  a 
a^oaie  mile  beyond  the  mouth.  • 

•*  You  say  again,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  delude,  *  volcanic  eruptions 
most  have  thrown  up  stones  above  the  sur&ce  of  me  water,*  which  stones, 
in  descending,  would  carry  down  the  floating  things  delivered  by  currents 
of  water.  Surely  these  volcanic  eruptions,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  are 
^gratuitous  assumptions. 

"  What  is  the  authority  for  them  ?  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountams  of 
ihe  deep  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  those  were  volcanic  eruptions. 

"  I  confess  to  you  I  have  read  nothing  more  wild  in  the  dreams  of 
gedogy  than  your  land  animals  of  all  sizes,  fix)m  a  megatherium  to  a 
mouse,  floated  into  the  sea  by  currents  of  water,  floating  upon  the  sea 
afterwards  as  a  matter  of  course,  until  they  were  severally  knocked  on  the 
head  by  a  stone  discharged  from  a  submarine  volcano,  and  sunk  to  the 
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iMttofli  in  nieiidly  000110x1011  mth  th6  sboiWy  by  tno  ntiroc  of  i^rsfRy.  If 
this  be  trae,  I  will  presume  to  offer  no  oppoate  theory  but  content  ray* 
edf  with  ezdMmin^  with  Ephraim  Jenkiii^ 

*  The  iforid  is  in  its  dotage,  ind  jet  the  eosmogony,  or  cieation  of  the 
ivoi4d»  has  paded  philosophers  of  all  ages.  W&t  a  medley  of  opnions 
haTO  they  not  broached  upon  the  creation  of  the  worid  ?  SandioniathoD^ 
Mcnedio,  Betosus,  and  OeeHus  Lacanvs,  liaTe  all  attempted  it  in  vain.' 

*^  Bot  apart  hom  obieeiioiis  to  qieeific  assmnptions  on  your  part,  I 
Aink  yomr  theoiy  wholly  insoffieient  to  aeeonnt  for  the  phoiomena  Aat 
are  obeerfed  in  every  port  of  Ae  globe,  beniff  die  slow  product,  some  of 
chemical,  odiers  of  mecAanieal  agencies.  Take  a  ooal-field,  for  example, 
presentbg  fifty  or  sizfy  different  strata  of  ooal,  extendiag  lumontafiy,  or 
ait  an  eqittl  angle  of  inclination,  over  a  widdy  extended  region — with  evi- 
dent inmcations  of  a  vegetsdble  oru;in  for  each — ^theee  strata  separated 
firom  each  other  by  strata  of  a  totaSy  different  character — each  fike  the 
ooal  of  an  ahnost  unvarying  dudcness,  and  eadi  distingrashed  from  the 
oAer  by  some  peetdiartty  in  its  structure  or  the  organic  remains  imbedded 
inH* 

^<  I  cannot  reoonmle  sodi  foots  as  diese,  or  a  Aousand  others  of  die  same 
kind,  with  the  conclusion  to  which  yon  have  arrived,  '  Hiat  liiere  has 
only  been  <me  great  convidsion  which  altered  die  condition  of  the  worid, 
and  lef^  it  as  it  is.' 

^  Believe  me,  my  dear  Dean, 

"  Very  affectionately  yours, 

"  KoBERT  Peel." 

When  I  had  made  my  comments  upon  this  long  and  obliging  letter, 
Sir  Robert  informed  me  that  he  had  not  time  to  write  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  we  would  discuss  it  when  we  met 

Alas  I  alas !  we  never  met  again ! 

Chapter  XII. 

The  Funeral— Private  Character  of  PeeL 

The  funmd  was  very  splendid.  Oh,  idle  vanity,  how  opposed  to  sober 
reason !  Can  anything  be  more  irrational  than  to  decorate  a  cold  and 
senseless  body  with  velvet  and  gold,  and  to  carry  it  with  mocking  plumes 
to  the  damp  and  mouldering  tomb.  Absurd  as  it  is,  the  custom  is  so 
universal  of  paying  unnecessary  honours  to  the  dead,  that  we  must  trace 
its  oriffin  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  The  Nile  runs 
through  a  street  of  ^lendid  tombs ;  the  ancient  poets  tell  of  funeral 
games ;  our  barbarous  ancestors,  who  lived  ere  history  begun,  have  left 
memorials  of  themselres  in  the  huge  stone  coffins  which  defy  the  tooth  of 
time.  The  Romans  decorated  their  mives  with  beautiful  sculpture,  and, 
when  poverty  prevented  other  gifts,  they  gave  their  tears  to  tne  beloved 
dead.  Without  the  walls  of  York  we  ^Bscover  the  Roman  burial-ground  ; 
and  in  <me  poor  coffin  of  stone  latdy  dug  up  I  have  seen  a  bottle  contain- 
ing some  transparent  liquid,  which,  when  shaken,  emits  phosphoric 
sparks.  The  phosphorus  shows  its  former  connexion  with  tiie  human 
body — it  was  a  bottle  of  tears.  This  in  some  measure  explains  a  passace 
in  the  Ptahns  (Ivi.  8),  "  Put  thy  tears  into  my  bottle,** — ^that  is,  weep  for 
my  death.     It  exhiUts,  also,  the  most  simple  and  natural  mode  of  snow- 
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ing  afiecdon  for  the  dead.  Bat>  in  some  mode  or  other,  it  appears  that 
regret  was  and  is  always  shown  by  the  living  to  departed  friends,  by  some 
act  which,  the  more  mmecessanTy  is  thought  to  to  the  greater  proof  of 
affection.  Thus,  the  rich  man  kvishes  his  wealth  in  sup^uous  display ; 
and  even  the  pauper  contrives  to  make  a  little  feast  on  the  day  when  his 
beloved  child  tf  carried  to  the  tomb.  In  vain  we  reason  against  such  idle 
ortentation  or  such  ill-spared  waste ;  the  broken  heart  h^urs  not  tiie  ar- 
gaments  of  pUloec^hy  nor  the  suggestions  of  economy.  Man  is  moie  a 
crtfttore  of  hiqralse  tiian  of  rationalkv ;  and  while  human  nature  is  aUve 
to  the  strong  emotions  of  love  and  affection,  splendid  funerals  will  some- 
timw  be,  though  few  periiaps  so  splendid  as  the  funeral  of  Sir  Robert 

It  mi^  be  expected  that,  in  concluding  such  a  memoir  of  a  decidedly 
gieat  man,  some  account  of  his  private  character  should  be  ^ven  by  one 
who  knew  him  so  lone  and  so  well.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  pious  Chris- 
tian, a  firm  beBever  m  revealed  religion,  scrupulously  attencfing  public 
wcnhi^  and  encoura^g  private  prayer.  He  was  exemplary  k  aU 
domestic  duties,  a  dutinil  son,  a  kind  husband,  an  indulgent  father;  brave, 
gentle,  placable,  honourable,  true ;  and  all  tiiese  in  me  highest  degree. 
Had  he,  then,  no  faults?  Nothing  in  this  world  is  perrect;  but  the 
fimlts  of  Sir  R.  Peel  were  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  He  was  cold,  unfriendly,  proud  (no  wonder  !).  He 
was  selfish — no,  not  selfish,  as  coveting  the  blessingB  of  others,  but  he 
seemed  doomed  to  live  by  himself  and  toft  himself.  Ks  great  talents,  his 
extensive  learning,  his  immense  wealth,  his  high  station,  raised  him  above 
the  commen  race  of  mortals.  He  stood  Kke  a  statue  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
eohmm,  fer  men  to  fi;aze  at  but  not  approach. 

Dido  says,  tiiat  the  remembrance  oi  her  own  sorrows  made  her  assist 
the  sorrowful  Sir  Robert  had  no  sorrows  to  remember.  His  career 
was  umnteiTupted  prosperity.  Married  to  a  lovely  woman  with  whom 
he  lived  in  sweet  affection — ^parent  of  a  numerous  family,  all  of  whom  he 
saw  grown  up  in  comfort  and  respectability — himself  enjoying  constant 
and  muaoal  health,  and  every  blessing  which  wealth  and  honour  could 
give,  he  seemed  separated  by  fate  firom  the  cares  and  troubles  of  mor- 
taliW. 

doldsmitii,  in  describing  an  amiable  man,  says  that 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

The  very  contrary  was  the  case  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  He  gave  fix)m  a 
seose  of  duty,  not  from  feeling.     The  head  dictated,  not  the  heart. 

&  Robert  built  churches,  endowed  schools,  gave  money  to  hospitals, 
joined  all  public  subscriptions. 

Reason  and  revelation  both  assure  us,  that  such  donations,  produced  by 
geouiDe  Christian  charity,  are  far  more  beneficial  to  society  than  the  mere 
ebullitions  of  pity;  but  such  donations  proceeding  from  no  sympathy, 
tiiey  exdte  no  sympathy.  They  fill  no  eyes  with  tears  of  gratitude,  no 
iDooth  with  shouts  of  pnuse.  Thus  stood  this  great  and  good  man. 
akme  amidst  an  astonished  crowd,  surrounded  by  many  followers  but  few 
fiiends — univerBaily  admired,  but  rarely  loved. 
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BISHOP  TOMLINE  AND  THE  BOILED  HARE. 

A  PASTORAL  INCIDEKT. 

Near  a  deep  bay-window,  in  a  large,  low-roofed,  and  rioomy  apartment, 
crowded  with  antimie  and  cumbrous  furniture,  littered  with  books  and 
pi^rs,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  £Eided  portraits  of  eminent 
churchmen  in  their  episcopal  attire,  sat  two  gentlemen,  neither  of  whom 
seemed  much  at  his  ease. 

The  former — from  his  dress,  a  prelate — was  a  stifi^  stem-looking 
personage,  who  spoke  with  an  air  of  visible  dissatisfaction,  which  in  no 
way  served  to  lessen  the  harsh  expression  of  a  countenance  never  hand- 
some, and  which  now  exhibited  many  of  the  deep  furrows  of  advancing 
age. 

The  other  was  a  gentleman,  ruddy,  good-looking,  and  rather  jovial  in 
appearance ;  but,  for  the  nonce,  indisputably  and  inconceivably  bothered. 

''There  are  several  points,"  said  the  bishop,  speaking  slowly,  '^on 
which  explanation  would  be  desirable ;  but  on  this,  in  particular— the 
sermon  about  the  boiled  hare." 

*'  My  lord,''  said  the  younger  party,  looldng  up  in  his  superior's  face 
with  an  air  of  the  most  good-humoured  but  ungovernable  surprise,  '^  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  A  boiled  hare — ^boUed !  I  give  your  lord- 
ship my  word  of  honour,  as  a  gentieman,  that  I  never  met  at  any  table 
with  a  dish  of  that  description.     Never — never !" 

''  Fm  not  talking  of  dishes,"  said  the  bbhop,  testily,  ^'  but  of  sermons. 
You  certainly  have  preached  more  than  once  recommending  hunting  and 
A  boiled  hare.  I  have  had  several  letters  to  thb  effect  Recollect  yourself, 
Mr.  Yerbury ;  recollectj^urself." 

The  party  so  addressed  was  a  gentieman  of  the  most  marvellous 
activity.  He  was  always  ready  to  toke  any  duty;  in  any  direction;  for 
any  clergyman;  in  any  emergency ;  at  any  notice.  Distance  to  him  was 
immatenal.  The  weather  he  never  he^ed.  Roads  were  matters  he 
at  no  time  took  into  consideration,  as  his  was  invariably  a  cross-country 
course.  Mercurial  and  active,  Sunday  was  little  of  a  day  of  rest  to  him. 
He  was  reading  or  riding  from  cock-crow  to  sunset !  "What  varieties  of 
psalmody  did  he  not  hear!  What  vaneties  of  somnolency  did  he  not  face! 
And  himself,  happy  man,  marvellously  exempt  from  fatigue !  apparentiy 
at  tiie  close  of  his  day's  toils  as  fresh  as  when  he  commenced  them.  And 
such  toils !  To  four  distinct  duties  he  confessed  as  his  "  usual  allowance." 
But  he  has  been  known,  on  a  pinch,  to  compass  five :  and  there  is  a  tra- 
dition extant  touching  one  memorable  twenty-first  of  June — it  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  longest  day  in  the  year — when  he  undertook  and  accomplished 
six.  "  But  that,"  he  was  accustomed  to  observe,  "  was  an  extraordinarily 
pressing  occasion  ;  M^"  he  ''must  premise,**  he  "strained  a  point  !'* 

How  he  fulfilled  these  manifold  engagements  puzzled  every  brain  but 
his  own.  And  yet  no  one  ever  charged  him  with  indecent  haste  in  read- 
ing the  service,  or  with  unusual  and  improper  brevity  in  his  sermon.  The 
former  his  hearers  allowed  to  be  unaffected,  distinct,  and  dignified ;  the 
latter  pithy,  intelligible,  and  full  of  matter.  The  rock  that  wrecked 
him  was  his  "  cross-country  course."  The  farmers  could  not  be  brought 
to  fancy  the  speed  and  wind  of  his  black  mare,  or  to  tolerate  the  short 
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entf  he  made  to  save  her.     Another  short-coming  was  his.     He  was 
nngdaily  obtuse  touching  the  law  of  trespass.     He  would  ride,  without 
remorse^  at  right  angles  across  a  potato  field ;  and  dash  through  a  little 
wheat^dose  with  the  most  obdurate  indifference.     The  tenant-fiumers 
grew  sayagc^  and  complained  to  the  bishop.    The  prelate  promptly  seized 
an  opportunity  to  call  upon  Mr.  Terbury  for  an  explanatioD.     His  lord- 
diip  observed,  that,  *'  putting  aside  higher  considerations,  those  relating 
to  the  calm,  and  deliberate,  and  metho£cal  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
day,  it  was  neither  a  seemly  nor  a  satisfactory  spectacle  to  see  a  clergy-   * 
man  racing  from  church  to  church;  one  instant  in  the  pulpit,  the  next 
in  the  saddle.     I  cannot^"  added  the  bishop,  ''  be  a  consenting  party  to 
sodi  an  arrangement;  it  must  be  discontinued,  and  forthwitL" 
Mr.  Yerbunr  replied,  in  a  calm  and  sorrowful  tone, 
"  My  enenues,  my  lord,  malign  me.     I  preach  slow,  if  I  gallop  fietsf 
''  Pray  understand  me,"  interposed  the  Inshop.    ''  No  complamt — ^the 
boiled  hare  excepted — has  been  urged  relative  to  your  doctrine,  or  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  duty  is  done." 
"  That,  my  lord,  is  consolatory." 

*^  But,"  resumed  the  bishop,  in  a  pondering  tone,  ''  I  do  not  see  how 
the  space  can  be  got  over,  much  more  how  the  duty  can  be  deliberately 
and  effidentiy  p^ormed.  North,  east,  and  west,  do  your  engagements 
lead  you.  Thus,  nine  miles  are  to  be  ridden  in  one  direction ;  five  in 
another;  eleven  in  another;  and  seven  in  another;  and  this  in  all 
weathers,  and  subject  to  all  contingencies.  It  cannot  possibly  be  done — 
I  repeat,  it  cannot  possibly  be  done." 

**  Ah,  my  lord !"  returned  Mr.  Yerbury,  in  a  most  diverting  tone,  a 
tone  in  which  compassion  for  bis  lordship's  ignorance,  wounded  feeling 
for  the  sli^t  passea  upon  his  steed,  and  amazement  that  the  inquiry  had 
taken  this  turn,  were  drolly  blended,  "  Ah^  my  lord!  you  do  not  know 

THE  BLACK  BCARE  I" 

The  bishop,  a  stiff,  erect,  decorous-looking  old  gentleman  —  the 
muscles  of  whose  mouth  seemed  rifi;id  from  age  and  study,  and  who  had 
apparentiy  long  since  ceased  to  smue — turned  black  in  the  face  from  his 
earnest  but  abortive  attempt  to  preserve  his  gravity.  Twice  did  he  turn 
to  address  Mr.  Yerbury ;  and  twice  did  hb  habitual  seriousness  fail  him. 

At  length,  looking  purposely  away  from  that  reverend  equestrian,  as  if 
not  daring  to  trust  himself  with  another  glance  at  his  laughter-moving 
countenance,  tiie  bishop  murmured,  in  a  very  muffled  tone, 

**  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir,  in  a  day  or  two  on  this  matter.  A 
le^er  shall  convey  to  you  my  final  decision.     You  shall  hear  from  me." 

Mr.  Yerbury  bowed  low,  and  made  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing ;  then  suddenly  reversing 
hjs  course,  he  advanced  towards  the  bishop,  with  the  remark, 

**  My  lord — ^I  mean  it  very  respectfully — but  let  us  have  the  round 
out.  Pens  and  ink  never  agreed  with  me.  Writing  letters  tries  my 
ejes — always  did  from  a  boy;  and  reading  them  bothers  my  brains 
bitterly.  With  your  lordship's  good  leave  we'll  conclude  the  matter 
now.  Having  been  out  at  tne  burst,  I  should  like  to  keep  my  seat  to 
the  finish.'' 

Again  his  lordship  averted  his  face,  and  busied  himself  among  his 
pipers.  There  was  a  convulsive  kind  of  motion  among  the  muscles  of 
his  back.     Grief  the  bishop,  certamly,  was  not  indulging,  though  he 
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more  than  cmce  assidiioixslj  wiped  his  eyes.     AfW  s  pause,  tiie  i 
earefiilly  looking^  Kwvjfrom — ^not  at — Mr.  Yerbary,  said, 

**  Hare  you,  sir,  a  sennon — nnfHtnnatdy  I  hare  nnslaid  all  ihe  does- 
ments  rereiriiig  to  it — ^have  yon,  sir,  a  sennon  on  a  Terse  in  Piuvvifas 
wlndi  yoa  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  preaching — a  sermon  in  -vHttdi 
tile  word  hunting  ooenrs  with  singular  freqaeney  ?'' 

'^  A  beauty,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other,  briskly ;  ^^  an  admowledg«d 
and  admitted  beauty  all  oyer  the  country.'* 

**  Doyott  remember  the  text  ?* 

**  '  lie  siMful  man  rooitetk  not  that  which  he  took  m  kunHnff.*** 

'^Thatffl  Ae  sermon,"  sud  the  bi^op — ^^the  oieasiTe,  ob)eetioMib1«, 
and  oft-repeated  sermon.  I  now  express  my  wish  to  ses  it  m  manw* 
script." 

^My  lord !"  cried  ikke  agonised  Mr.  Yerbary,  ^dnt  semran  haa  been 
preached  at  W — st — ne,  by  an  eminent  dignitaoy  of  omr  dran^,  to  the 
great  content  of  an  admirins^  congregation,  and  to  the  special  defiglit  of 
we  squire,  his  brother.  Objectionable,  my  lord !  It's  an  vmiistakafala 
sermon,  and  fit  for  the  ears  of  the  most  refined  lady  in  ^  land." 

*^  I  shaH  be  better  able  to  support  or  negative  that  Traukrk  after  a 
dispassionate  perusal  ?**  s«d  Dr.  TomHne,  coolly. 

<*  And  that  they  call  the  boiled  hare,  do  they  ?'  ejaculated  the  yoongvr 
speaker,  with  a  face  expresnve  of  the  most  vehement  indignation. 

« It  most  be  laid  before  me,  and  at  once,"  returned  the  bishop,  firmiy. 
"  The  probabiHty  is  I  shall  retain  it ;  at  any  rate  it  must  be  preached  no 
more  I" 

^  My  lord !  My  lord !"  sud  Mr.  Yerbury,  with  a  piteous  and  depre- 
eatoiy  gesture. 

^  A  positive  promise  to  that  effect  is  indispensable,"  said  the  prelate. 

"  WeU,  my  lord,  I  submit,"  said  the  other,  mournfully.  "  T^e  &- 
course  in  question  has  done  its  duty.  It  could  hardly  ho£l  togedier.  I 
could  have  preached  it  blindfold.     Now,  its  day  is  over." 

^  And  our  conversation,"  said  the  iHshop,  with  a  courteous,  but  decinve 
gesture,  not  to  be  evaded  or  misunderstood. 

Not  so  terminated  Mr.  Yerbury's  reerets.  They  were  lively,  and 
long  continued.  ''Bishops  are  awful  bemgs,"  was  his  remark;  "give 
'em  a  wide  berth  while  you  can.     Twas  but  last  week  that  young  Bam- 

bury,  finding  himself  at ,  went  to  the  palace  to  pay  his  respects  to 

his  diocesan.  'What  may  be  your  business,  sir?'  said  ihe  bishofs 
sharply. — '  I  only  called,  my  lord,  as  a  matter  of  ceremony,  and  to  a^ 
after  your  lordship's  health,  in  person.' — '  Oh !  how  many  duties  have 
you  in  your  church  on  a  Sunday  ?' — '  One,  n^  lewd.'  '  Then  go  home^ 
and  for  the  future  do  tivoJ  Imagine  that  young  man's  surprise  and 
feelings  at  such  an  issue  to  his  interview  I  And  imagine  mmey  wh«i 
called  upon  to  surrender  my  pet  sermon — my  unexceptionable  and  trea- 
sured companion  for  twentyyearB — ^to  hear  it  abused,  and  called  to  my 
very  face  '  The  Boiled  MareV^^  A  sobriquet  which  Mr.  Yerbmy 
retained  to  his  dying  hour. 
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THE  RtJSMANS  m  WALLACHIA. 

Thb  diplomatie  war  whieb  has  been  raging  for  some  time  between  tibe 
Boihicai  Ibices  of  the  Sukaa  and  die  Czar  in  the  Danubian  Principalities 
haa  aasiHBed  of  kte  a  diffevent  a^ct  &om  that  which  it  had  previousTj 
hoftti,  ia  eonaeqnence  of  a  hot  engagement,  in  which  the  beUigerent  re- 
proecntatiTCB  met  ia  deadly  stii&.  The  town  of  Buduurest  was  the  field 
«f  battle ;  the  honours  of  the  day  were  fairly  won  by  the  sovereign  of 
tfae  eounliy,  and  its  soirdisant  protector  suffered  a  signal  defeat.  The 
energetic  aad  dever  defence  made  by  the  Ottoman  commisnoner  against 
tiie^  fomiidabls  attacks  which  the  Russiaa  agents  bare  for  several  months 
been  eoDcentrating  on.  him  alone,  has  at  last  completely  foiled  their  subtle 
ifaralflgj.  The  campaign  baa  closed  with,  the  satisfaction  of  merited  suc- 
cess on  aae  side,  and  the  confusion  of  unexpected  discomfiture  on  the 
ether ;  far  it  ia  a  new  feature  in  Moldo- Wallachian  affairs  that  Turkcj 
flhoold  trinmph  over  Hussia;.  and  no  attempt  to  rally  for  a  fresh  assault 
csa  he  made  until  t^e  loss  and  dama^  now  sustained  shall  have  been 
lepaired.  A  striking  proof  has  thus  been  furnished  of  the  undeniable 
£Kt  that  Turkey  is  not  a  power  which  can  be  browbeaten  and  trampled 
^on  with  iH^nnity  in  her  own  dominions,  as  is  supposed  by  some 
vriten,  who  have  taken  a  most  erroneous  view  of  her  actual  condition, 
and  hawa  fonned  a  palpably  incorrect  estimate  of  the  relative  positions 
and  respective  strength  of  the  two  great  rivals  in  the  East. 

The  ol^eet  aimed  at  on  this  occasion  by  Russia  was  a  practical  demon- 
straiioii  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  her  continued  occupation  of  the 
Principalities;  and  the  Porte  was  equally  anxious  to  show  how  utterly 
soperftuoos  it  is  that  the  army  of  that  obnoxious  intruder  should  any 
longer  remain  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Fortunately  for  the  latter,  the 
Rii«ian  cause  was  not  supported  by  justice.  The  treaty  of  Balta-Liman, 
it  is  true,  anthorises  the  stay  of  the  foreign  troops,  if  necessary,  for  seven 
yean,  only  two  of  which  have  as  yet  elapsed ;  but  the  existing  state  of 
the  Danubian  provinces  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  facts  that  the 
presence  of  the  Russians  is  not  required  fi)r  any  legitimate  purpose,  and 
that  their  withdrawal  would  be  productive  of  no  evil  consequences,  while 
tbe  fiscal  burdens  imposed  on  the  country  for  their  maintenance  are 
becoming  iiitc^ecaUe  to  the  inhabitants.  The  agents  of  the  Czar  at 
Bucharesty  however,  were  determined  that  the  army  should  remain,  and 
their  only  resource  m  this  dilemma  was  to  concoct  a  revolution,  which 
wodd  convince  all  parties  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Principalities  would 
be  exposed  if  they  were  deprived  of  active  protection  from  abroad.  They 
thevetore  strained  every  nerve  to  excite  tne  dissatisfisustion  which  always 
exists  more  or  less  in  the  capital  of  Wallachia  on  account  of  the  ^rfli|^ 
admioistratioa  of  public  affurs,  and  to  induce  the  usual  malcontelnts  to 
make  some  display  of  popular  feeling  against  the  government  which 
might  sanetioB  tJ^  use  of  Russian  bayonets.  But  all  their  efforts  proved 
abortive,  and  not  even  the  most  remote  semblance  of  an  insurrection  ap- 
peared. They  than  resolved  on  offering  a  dramatic  representation  of  a 
renibilienary  scene  in  defiiult  of  the  reality.  Mysterious  consultations 
weee  hdd  among  the  band  of  intriguers,  bodi  official  and  officious, 
ostensible  and  ooeult;  ominous  interchanges  of  visits  took  place  at  the 
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oonntry-houBes,  where  some  of  them  were  pasriog  the  hot  season ;  and 
eyerytning  was  arranged  for  the  projected  p^ormance.  Actors  had  hetti 
easily  procured  at  so  much  a  head,  and  each  had  learnt  his  part ;  duhs 
and  committees  had  heen  instituted  to  plan  the  harricades  with  a  degree 
of  publicity  that  betrayed  the  truth ;  and  couriers  were  seen  hurrying 
about  in  the  most  frequented  streets  of  the  town,  and  at  the  hours  when 
they  were  always  crowded.  Reports  arrived  from  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  announced  an  approaching  revolt  of  the  peasantry  against 
the  authorities,  and  the  prognostics  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  impending 
popular  movement  on  a  most  extensive  scale  were  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  Yet  no  preventive  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
ministry.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  comedy  which  was  not  well 
played ;  for  the  ministere^  being  devotedly  attached  to  Russia,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  plot  which  they  had  themselves  perhaps  deviseJ^ 
should  have  taken  their  cue  with  better  tact,  and  shown  some  degree  of 
activity  in  their  preparations  for  the  defence.  On  the  contrary,  they 
almost  all  continued  enjoying  in  the  country  the  cool  breezes  diat  descend 
from  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  prince,  however,  either  reaOy 
alarmed,  or  supposing  that  he  was  obliged  to  lend  himself  to  the  game 
which  Russia  was  playing,  and  to  take  a  share  in  her  stakes,  seemed  to 
consider  the  situation  of  the  country  as  having  become  critical  in  the 
extreme,  and  he  suddenly  left  Bucharest  on  a  tour  of  pacification  in  the 
districts.  The  Russian  commissioner  also  disappeared.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  a  pleasure  excursion  in  Transylvania,  where  he  passed  only  a  few 
days,  he  followed  the  prince,  step  by  step,  on  his  way  back,  marking  the 
eroct  produced  on  the  population  by  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  propagating  the  idea  that  he  is  kept  in  leading-strings  by 
Russia.  The  Turkish  commissioner  alone  remained  at  his  post  Calm 
and  imperturbable  amid  the  brewing  storm,  he  was  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  going  on,  and  indifferent  as  to  the  course  which 
affairs  might  take;  but  an  almost  imperceptible  smile  with  which  he 
listened  in  silence  to  all  the  dark  insinuations  and  portentous  hints  of  im- 
minent political  and  social  convulsions  that  were  addressed  to  him,  proved 
to  those  who  observed  him  closely  that  he  at  least  was  wide  awake. 

One  night  at  a  late  hour  the  native  executive  authorities,  who  were 
divided  between  the  two  classes  of  accomplices  in  the  scheme,  and  panic- 
stricken  Boyards,  rushed  to  Ahmed  Vefyk  Effendi,  and  besought  him  to 
take  upon  lumself  the  protection  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Bucharest^ 
and  to  save  the  country  firom  the  rabid  revolutionary  enthusiasts  who, 
they  said,  were  at  that  moment  on  the  point  of  putting  their  sanguinary 
purposes  in  execution.  The  commissioner  replied  witn  perfect  compo* 
sure,  that  it  was  his  duty,  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Prm- 
cipidities,  to  use  his  best  endeavours  in  their  favour;  and  that  he  would 
never  shrink  from  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty.  He  was  then  requested, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  give  them  the  necessary  instructions  for 
the  security  of  the  town. 

<<  Je  le  fenu  avec  plaisir,  messieurs,"  answered  the  Ottoman  agent,  who 
is  thoroughly  master  of  the  French  language;  '^je  le  ferai,  et  mes  ordres 
sont  que  vous  allies  tous  vous  coucher  a  I'instant,  car  il  se  fidt  bien  tard.^ 

'*  Mais  votre  Excellence  oublie  que  nous  nous  tronvons  sur  nn  vokan.*' 

<'  Dormez-y  en  paix,"  rejoined  Ahmed  Effendi,  with  an  expression  of 
good-bumouied  mockery  playbg  on  his  features  as  he  wished  them  a  good 
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m;lit;  and  they  left  him  with  the  conyiction  that  they  would  Derer  he 
aUe  to  make  aoydiing  of  him,  as  he  was  evidently  not  a  man  to  he  trifled 
with — more  eqiecially  as  he  had  an  efficient  army  of  Turks  at  his  heck. 

The  confidd^wtes  then  gave  up  their  little  theatrical  amusement,  and 
diey  allowed  the  curtain  to  drop  before  the  actors  had  even  appeared  on 
the  stage.  But  they  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  being  able  to  find  some 
means  of  proving  the  necessity  of  a  Russian  army  of  occupation  in  the 
Danubian  Principalities. 

The  nrince  returned,  and  the  Russian  commissioner  immediately  after 
him.  The  secret  conclave  cimceived  the  idea  of  working  upon  the  former 
in  soch  a  manner  as  to  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  by  some  public  act;  and  his  ministers,  several  of  whom  were 
inwardly  opposed  to  him  from  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  would  gladly  have 
teen  him  commit  himself  in  the  hope  that  he  mi^ht  &11,  and  thus  make 
room  for  them  to  step  into  his  place,  were  better  pleased  with  this  project^ 
which  promised  to  effect  both  the  purposes  of  Russia,  to  whom  they  were 
attached,  and  their  own  schemes  of  personal  aggrandisement  All  the 
engines  were  therefore  set  at  work,  and  the  object  was  attained.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  in  which  the  prince  declared,  that  his  constant 
desire  had  been,  as  it  still  was,  to  open  his  arms  to  all  without  exception, 
and  successively  to  call  every  one  to  take  a  part  in  the  service  of  the  state; 
and  that  he  had  employed  to  that  effect  every  means  of  conciliation,  as 
was  publicly  known,  and  had  s^ven  undeniable  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of 
fait  intentions,  and  of  the  invanable  sentiments  which  animated  him.  He 
went  on  to  state  that  he  had  admitted  into  the  Principality  those  who  had 
been  banished  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1848,  supposing,  that  when 
they  should  see  the  still  bleeding  wounds  of  their  country,  they  would  de- 
fdore  the  hallucinadons  which  had  drawn  down  such  evils  upon  it,  and 
diai  dieywould  consider  an  irreproachable  line  of  conduct  to  be  their  first 
duty.  He  complained,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  he  perceived, 
witn  regret,  that  there  were  individuals  who  trifled  with  public  security, 
and  who  sought  to  disturb  it  by  all  kinds  of  manoeuvres.  He  added,  that 
his  paternal  solicitude,  and  the  advances  he  had  made  towards  all  of  them, 
had  been  regarded  as  weakness;  and  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
leaHse  the  expectations  of  the  government  and  to  deserve  its  confidence, 
they  did  not  discontinue  their  attempts  to  plunge  the  country  into  new 
eonvaltions.  And  he  concluded  by  announcing  that,  as  head  of  the  state 
and  as  a  Wallachian,  he  could  not  prolong  his  indulgence  in  presence  of 
such  conduct;  and,  for  the  interests  of  public  tranquiUity,  of  which  he 
would  have  to  render  an  account  to  the  Almighty,  he  would  consider  it 
Ids  duty  in  future  to  adopt  energetic  measures  against  all  those  who  might 
venture  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  trifle  with  it  through  their  m- 
trigues  and  machinations,  to  whatever  class  they  might  belong,  and  with- 
out distinction. 

This  document,  countersigned  by  the  competent  minister,  was  an  official 
confirmation  of  all  that  the  Russian  agents,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
Wallachian  cabinet,  desired  to  verify  ;  and  they  thought  the  victory  won 
on  the  5th  of  September,  when  it  was  published.  But  they  had  under- 
nted  the  vigour  of  purpose  and  unbending  resolution  which  were  opposed 
to  them,  and  they  had  miscalculated  the  strength  which  is  always  oerived 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  an  upright  and  straightforward  line  of 
eoodoct  to  pursue^  which,  together  with  umversally  acknowledged  personal 
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dbilitj,  rendered  their  opponent  too  vamA.  far  ihem.  The  Ottoaan  t 
■BBsioner,  in  eonfomuty  wi&  the  eyetem  of  mockeratkm  and  £QCgii^eoe« 
adopted  by  Tnzkey  in  her  treatoient  of  political  dalinqoentB,  had  been  in* 
ttminental  in  enahling  leveral  of  those  who  had  been  banished  to  retam 
to  their  country;  he  well  knew  that  nofie  of  them  had  so  iU-reqdted  hia 
generoos  interposition  in  their  behalf  as  to  employ  the  ooneeded  privilege 
of  liTing  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  conspbing  against  that  public  tran- 
quillity which  the  high  authority,  whose  clemency  had  been  extended 
to  lliem,  was  more  partaeolarly  anxious  to  preserve,  nmd  which  they  had 
tberaselves  assumed  a  special  engagement  to  remot ;  and  he  ¥ras  fnllj 
aware  of  the  utter  £idsehood  of  the  current  assertions,  that  an  incendiary 
nmd  insurrectionary  spirit  was  growing  amour  the  people  in  genial,  for 
he  was  thoroughly  aoquamted  with  their  paoinc  and  innocuous  dispositioQ* 
He  could  not,  therefore,  see  with  indifference  so  opei\  aud  unproFoked  am 
imnh  offered  to  those  who  had  so  lately  returned  from  exile,  and  so  nn- 
feonded  an  imputation  of  rebellious  intentions  publicly  made  against  them. 
He  would  not  stand  by  in  silence  when  the  population  at  liffge  was  in- 
ndioosly  maligned  by  ambitious  intrigners  and  anti-national  partisansy 
and  when  a  degree  cf  plausibility  was  given  to  their  calumnious  allega- 
tions by  couyeying  them  through  an  official  decree.  He  had  said  that  ha 
would  not  shrink  from  the  fulfilment  of  Ins  duty,  however  painful  tt  mirfai 
be  to  himself;  and  he  now  boldly  faced  it  by  making  a  frank  dedaratvia 
that  the  persons,  whose  intrigues  and  machmaiions  tended  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  were  neither  the  revolutionary  party  of  1846«  nor  any  other 
party  among  the  people  of  Wallachia,  bat  that  they  were  the  agents  and 
adherents  of  Russia,  several  of  whom  might  be  found,  he  said,  in  the 
prince's  own  cabinet.  He  then  demanded  that  those  persons  should  im- 
mediately be  deprived  of  office  in  execution  of  the  threat,  by  which  the 
prince  had  pubHdy  pledged  himself  not  to  spare  any  one,  to  whaUwer 
dass  he  mignt  belong,  and  without  distinction;  he  pointed  out  which  of 
the  ministers  had  rendered  themselves  amenable  to  this  iust  retribatm 
by  their  designing  machinations;  and  he  insisted  that  satis^MHion  should 
be  offraed  to  the  outraged  honour  of  the  pardoned  exiles  of  1848,  and  to 
Ae  insulted  innocence  of  the  people,  by  dismissing  the  real  culprits. 
1j9^  were  the  deprecations,  and  long  the  remonstrances ;  de^Mcate  were 
the  attempts  to  outflank  the  enemy,  and  active  the  fendng  to  parry  this 
hometbrust;  but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  determined  Turk 
held  his  gpxHmd,  unmoved  and  immovable.  He  was  armed  with  justaee 
and  riffht,  and  he  was  ^ly  capable  of  making  the  best  use  of  dbe  weapoas 
in  his  hands.  Every  argument  met  with  the  same  answer — the  Bmna- 
ters  must  be  dismissed;  and  they  were  dismissed.  The  greatest  dismay 
spread  through  the  Russian  camp  at  this  untoward  issue  of  their  ehdMraAe 
manceuvres.  The  bravest  and  most  trusty  champions  of  their  cause  had 
fallen.  Intrigue  succumbed  beneath  the  resistless  force  of  rectitude,  and 
lihe  ascendancy  of  the  wily  usurpers  of  undue  influence  in  the  country  had 
been  overruled  by  tiie  dauntiess  and  skilful  conduct  of  t^e  delegate  of  ihB 
legitimate  sovereign  of  Wallachia. 

But  the  spirited  operations  of  the  Saltan's  agent  in  the  Daanbiaii  pra- 
vtnces,  and  the  line  of  pcdicy  followed  there  by  Turkey,  must  he  staenueusly 
•apported  by  those  powers  whose  interests  are  identical  with  hen^  as 
regards  the  predominance  of  foreign  counseb  in  the  adsunistratioa  of 
any  part  of  hsr  empire^  if  it  is  expected  that  the  sefuel  to  these  eventi  in 
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WiBfhia  ihoeW  offer  furiber  instancies  of  suoctss  in  xepresBing  iha 
\  aasomfMiOQS  of  Piwiia;  for  the  game  is  not  equal,  and  ^ 
r  kold  whaoh  the  laiter  lias  obtained  o¥er  the  amhitioHS  and 
Beyasds  wUl  again  throw  it  into  her  hands^  unkes  pnMnpt 


■1^  TifforooB  aeasiuRes  be  taken  in  other  quarters  for  the  pupose  «f 
ifawgtneniiijg  the  jwt  and  beneficent  eause  which  has  triumphed  obl  this 
•eeMiea*  Tne  Ottoman  authondee  have  made  a  step  in  the  rig^  diree^ 
laon,  and  Aey  shonld  be  cheered  on  to  le-establish  the  fair  balance  of 
iaiaBBce  by  overthrowing  iha  unjustifiable  preponderance  of  one  power  z 
tlwj  havo  snaken  the  hitherto  firm  foundations  on  which  the  overwhelm- 
ing anperstrnoture  has  been  raised ;  but  fonnidaUe  efforts  will  soon  be 
made  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  lost  ground,  and  of  retaliating  on  the 
Tvkiah  oommisBioaer  and  the  native  prince,  which  the  unbounded  alle* 
gpannn  ef  the  h^faer  classes  towards  tbat  power  will  fiimish  ample  means 
•f  efiectiiigy  if  tb^  be  not  frustrated  in  time.  The  £ftllen  ministers  and 
ikmi  fiaeacb  intr^roed  actively  when  the  former  were  still  in  office,— -their 
aadeavoon  will  be  infinitely  more  ent^rising  and  violent  now,  beoaosa 
iim  part  imposed  on  them,  as  well  as  on  most  of  the  class  of  Boyards,  by 
tkeir  attachment  to  Russia,  will  henceforth  be  played  with  all  the  aiddi- 
lioBal  rancour  and  animosity  arising  &om  a  wirst  for  personal  revenge 
wkich  their  sudden  foil  cannot  foil  in  exciting.  Already,  in  the  formation 
§t  the  new  cabinet^  has  the  Russian  influence  proved  that  it  still  exists, 
tmif  if  it  was  unable  to  accomplish  the  appointment  of  its  own  adhegenit% 
ifc  effieeted,  at  least,  one  great  object,  in  the  imposing  of  several  persons  so 
nnyopnhir  in  the  country,  that  the  utmost  disflatisfoetion  was  created  by 
Imkt  elevation  to  the  ministry,  which  is  a  result  ardently  desired  by 
Btiigi  under  all  ciicumstaace&  It  would,  however,  have  heesk  altogether 
il)assihki  to  supply  the  personnel  of  an  unexceptionable  admimstratio% 
fiv  the  law  requires  that  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  of  acertain 
mk,  wfaieb  is  not  only  exceedingly  dxcumscribed,  but  also  notorious  for 
the  iaeflkieaey  of  those  eomporing  it ;  they  belong,  almost  exdusivelj, 
to  one  of  three  classes, — the  inapt,  the  dishonest,  or  the  unpatriotic—* 
tie  latter  characteristic  being  also  frequently  united  with  one  or  both  of 
the  two  others,  as  most  of  the  Boyards  are  sold  to  Russia,  and  few  of 
them  posocss  the  requisite  qualifications  to  become  candidates  for  the 
■iTMitterial  office  ;  and  all  that  could  be  done  to  diminish  the  evil  was  to 
dwtribiite  the  porUfeuilles  of  the  new  cabinet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
•HBBe  the  least  possible  degree  of  harm  accruing  from  the  unsuitableness 
if  the  in(£viduak.  Some  of  the  Russian  partisans  even  went  so  far  as 
to  vaunt  the  formation  of  the  ministry  as  being  a  greater  triumph  than 
Ae  difiBMSsal  of  their  predecessors  was  a  defeat,  and  to  assert  that  their 
jBfcepestB  would  be  as  well  served  now  as  they  had  been  previously.  But 
a  Jemarkable  foot  most  signally  refuted  that  boast,  not  two  days  after  the 
change :  a  full  pard<m  was  announced  to  those  who  had  been  kept  in 
detentioB  at  the  instififaticm  of  Russia  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1848, 
«BB  of  whom,  eraecially,  was  the  object  of  her  peculiar  ill-will,  on 
vmt  of  his  havmi^  intercepted  certain  very  embarrassing  despatches  of 
'  agents,  and  having  made  them  known  during  the  political  move^ 
at ;  and  the  Turkish  commissioner  has  acquired  by  this  act  another 
title  to  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  salutary  spirit  of  his  counsels 
md,  uaqpkations. 

J£  the  views  of  Ahmed  Effendi  should  continue  to  prevail,  there  will 
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indeed  be  a  chance  for  the  fdtore  premerity  of  the  Dannfaiaa  Prinoi^ 
palities.  The  pernicbus  annj  of  Roanans  would  then  be  wkhdrawn, 
the  urarpation  of  power  bj  thdr  ciril  agents  in  the  administratioa  dt 
pnblic  affidrs  would  be  checked,  and  tJM  quarantine  establishment^  hj 
which  the  Ciar  commands  the  wfacde  course  of  the  Danube  from  the 
boundaries  of  Hungary  to  the  Black  Sea,  would  be  abolished.  That 
establishment  is  the  most  glaring  instance  of  unwarrantable  interferenoe 
in  the  concerns  of  another  that  exists  in  Europe^  and  it  would  senre  as 
an  advantageous  arena  for  the  next  struggle  between  ri^t  and  mighty 
for  it  is  the  weakest  point  of  the  Russian  position ;  and,  if  it  were  once 
boldly  attacked,  what  assumption  could  be  more  untenable  than  the 
employment  of  a  body  of  police  agmts  round  the  frontiers  of  a  ferajgn 
country,  under  the  plea  of  a  sanitary  cordoHy  against  the  plague  which 
no  longer  exists  in  any  part  of  the  Levant  ?  What  usurpation  could  be 
less  founded  on  reason  and  justice  than  that  by  which  Russia  holds  the 
key  of  the  communications  between  two  provinces  of  the  Turidsh  Empire 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  closing  and  opening  them 
according  as  her  own  policy  may  require,  intruding  a  corps  of  foreign 
officers  in  the  Principalities,  for  the  purpose  of  watdiing  the  poHtiod 
health  of  their  inhabitants,  and  intercepting  thar  commeraal  intercourse 
at  will,  to  the  ereat  detriment  of  their  material  interests  ?  And  yet  this 
flagrant  injustice  is  tolerated,  and  scarcely  even  complained  of.  If 
astonishment  is  expressed  by  a  stranger  vinting  the  country,  and  gaining^ 
an  insight  into  these  nefmous  proceedings,  he  is  told  that  they  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  all  discussion  is  thus  oar> 
tailed ;  but  tne  existing  state  of  the  quarantine  establishment  is  fiir  from 
beinff  consbtent  with  tne  text  of  that  document,  which  only  concedes  to 
Russia  the  right  of  co-operation,  while  an  absolute  monopcdy  in  the 
direction  of  tms  brandi  of  the  public  service,  and  a  pontive  deviation  of 
its  functions  and  practice  frt>m  the  legitimate  purpose  for  whidi  it  was 
instituted,  have  been  actually  introduced ;  while  another  clause  of  the 
same  trea^,  in  the  fifth  artide,  is  expressly  contradictoiy  to  this  assump- 
tion, for  it  is  there  distinctly  stipulated  that  Wallachia  shall  have  ^  une 
adm^istration  nationale  ind6pendante."  These  are  facts  which  cannot 
escape  the  observation  of  those  who  may  undertake  the  most  desultory 
investigation  of  the  circumstances,  and  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on 
the  suUect.  Such  is  the  traditional  respect  for  Russia,  however,  that  her 
many  illegal  acts  in  the  Danubian  IVincipalities  are  hardly  noticed, 
excepting  when  statesmen,  like  Ahmed  Effendi,  have  the  frankness  and 
the  courage  to  point  them  out. 

The  servile  submission  of  the  Moldo-Wallachians  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh  must  appear  somewhat  strange,  and  well-nigh  inexplicable, 
until  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  it  in  all  its  bearings  has  beeo 
enjoyed,  and  several  unfounded  conclusions  are  generally  formed  vrith 
regsurd  to  its  cause  and  origin.  Some  adopt,  undisputed  and  even  unex- 
amined, the  views  which  are  so  pertinaciously  propagated,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  an  incontestable  right  of  protection  over  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  based  on  treaties,  sanctioned  by  long  exercise^ 
and  recognised  by  other  powers ;  that  right  is  arromted,  but  it  rests  oa 
no  1^^  titles;  it  has  been  practically  enjoyed  only  through  bold  assump- 
tion on  some  occasions,  and  stealthy  intrusion  on  others,  while  it  is 
denied,  with  more  or  less  insistance,  by  most  of  the  European  cabinets. 
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b  if  also  eoBJectored  that  palpable  advantages  are  derired  by  Wallachia 
and  MoUaYia  from  their  loreed  oonnezion  with  Riusia,  which  cover  its 
iRegiilanty,  and  induce  their  inhabitants  to  soffer  without  complaint 
socroadmieDts  that  bring  material  benefits  in  their  train.  Such  oases 
exist  in  Emnc^;  and  there  is  an  exan^le  of  this  kind  in  die  conduct  of 
Great  Britsin  hersdf  towards  a  state,  sroa^  than  these  Principalities,  it 
is  trae^  but  somewhat  similarlj  situated,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
great  £Etct  that  tiiere  the  principle  of  protection  is  just,  while  here  it  is 
anfimmded.  The  Ionian  Islands  are  protected  by  England^  and  their 
ien>ective  positions  are  different  from  those  of  the  Danubian  provinces 
and  Russia  in  this,  that  the  lonians  owe  allegiance  to  no  other  sovereign 
as  the  Moldo-Wallachians  do  to  the  Sidtan,  and  that  the  islands  were 
finmally  {^aeed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  niiereas  the  Principalities  can  derive  no  legal  protection  from  any 
power  but  Turkey ;  their  respective  condition,  however,  is  parallel,  in  so 
nr  as  the  British  influence  is  unpopular  among  the  lonians,  and  it  is 
•censed  by  them  of  grasping  a  de^«e  of  authority  which  is  not  conceded 
by  that  treaty.  Yet  the  admirable  roads,  splendid  pontifications,  and 
flourishing  schools,  besides  many  benefidal  institutions  which  the  EngBsh 
have  there  established,  not  to  mention  a  growing  debt  incurred  towards 
tiiem  without  importunity  for  payment,  amply  supply  a  motive  fi»r  the 
acoqitance  of  tiiat  influence,  however  undue  and  exaggerated  it  might 
be.  But  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  the  contrary  is  the  case  witii  regard 
to  Russia :  she  has  made  no  roads,  she  has  even  destroyed  the  fortresses, 
she  has  founded  no  schools  or  other  advantageous  establishments ;  and, 
instead  of  bmng  a  generous  and  convenient  creditor,  she  extorts  vast  sums 
for  the  support  of  her  troops,  which  also  rob  and  ruin  the  people  with 
iriiom  they  are  bought  into  contact  It  cannot,  therefbre,  be  in  favour 
of  tibe  profitable  nature  of  the  connexion  that  it  is  allowed  to  subsist 
Others  infer  that  a  long  continuance  of  amicable  rdations  and  disinterested 
haints  of  ^^i^patiiy,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of  friendly  acts  and 
immemorial  tokens  of  kindly  intercourse,  have  rivetted  the  bonds  and 
cemented  the  alliance  which  unite  Russia  and  the  Danubian  Principalities. 
But  how  does  history  speak?  The  intercourse  between  them  has  in  all 
ages  been  prdudicial  to  the  latter.  These  provinces  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  in  the  course  of  European  events  to  enable  their 
antecedents  to  become  thoroughly  understood,  excepting  by  those  whose 
attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  the  subject ;  and  a  brief  retrospect 
may  not  be  considered  inopportune  for  the  lietter  appreciation  of  uieir 
mesent  porition  in  the  gresX  questions  now  at  issue  between  Turkey  and 
llusria,  for  the  sing^ular  circumstances  in  which  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
are  iJaoed  have  arisen  from  a  long  concatenation  of  incidents  compara- 
iivMY  obscure,  and  necessarily  absorbed  in  the  more  engrossing  interests 
which  have  been  called  up  in  their  tnun,  and  the  immediate  local  effects 
of  many  notorious  historical  events  have  naturally  been  lost  sight  of  by 
most  persons  in  the  greater  results  which  they  have  ultimately  produced. 
It  will  not,  therefore,  be  irrelevant  to  the  consideration  of  ihe  actual 
policy  of  Russia,  with  regard  to  the  Turidsh  Empire,  cursorily  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  tiie  political  career  of  this  portion  of  it 

The  Danubian  Principalities  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Dacia,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  Thraaan  origin.  They  were  remariE- 
Me  for  their  warlike  and  independent  character  many  centuries  befi»e 
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ifae  fBOfie  d  Roana  haA  ener  beta  hetmi  d  'm  Iwitory,  ftr  ikey  i 
£idl^  oombftted  the  mmm  «£  Dmh  and  Akmamim  the  GrauL  Undbr 
Ihflur  xenowned  hug  Deeehtlufl^  tha^  sade  firaquaBi  axcanioiM  acrofs  the 
CteMibe  to  raya|>e  the  RoauMt  proviDoe  a£  MaauM^  and,  ham^  heea  at 
last  deinitiv^ J  repulsed  bj  the  Enpevor  Tn^aa,  iJiey  wcae  a^acked  hf 
him  in  thdv  own  eanntry  ;  the  feaoaiM  of  the  eelehrated  hnd^  huik  hj 
ApoIlod<N?iis  of  Damasoaf,  hy  meanB  of  whiA  the  Bomaas  eraesad  tlie 
xiirer,  <^>c  ^^^^  exiatbig  iohest  of  their  expeditiaB,  and  ito  enimUin^  asehat 
perpetnate  on  the  kinks  of  the  Daaube  the  memary  of  liiat  fimpeigny 
whose  scalptofed  leooids  stiU  surroiuid  the  splendiri  eolamik  ia  the  Imk 
penal  Fomm;  and  it  is  xeaurkaUe,  how  stdkiaiplj  die  fifuMs  of  the 
I>adaas,  on  lean's  PiUar  at  Rooae^  lesemUe  the  nadem  WaHarhiaws  in 
fcataies^  person,  and  eostinne.  Dada  was  concpieved ;  Deoebalas  woaU 
not  siiTfiye  his  defeat^  and  he  £dU  on  his  sword ;  his  mtk^eeta  aet  fim  to 
his  town  of  Sarnuaeqnethonsa,  aiid  eaugvated  ia  great  niinlben  to  Sar- 
laatia,  and  aaoient  Moldo-WaUaefaia  wis  annexed  to  the  territory  oi  the 
Eoman  Empire.  The  mierioas  legioBS  were  estaUished  there,  and 
eeionaes  were  lonndedy  hnnging  with  them  the  laws  and  emlisaiion  a£ 
ILome ;  towns  were  bnilt,  roadi  oonstraeted,  and  fortresses  raised;  the 
proverbial  solidity  of  all  Eoman  works  being  sudi,  that  traees  of  this 
aoanemon  between  the  Dannhian  states  and  the  then  oenqaerors  of  the 
known  world,  are  visible  to  the  present  day  in  their  vemsdns^  as  in  the 
kdnts  and  laagui^  of  their  modern  population.  Their  inhabitaots  had 
paeviously  led  a  nemadic  Ufe,  their  only  dwellings  ware  oovened  earts^ 
fiEom  whu^  cireumstanee  they  were  styled  Hamaaobii,  or  Hvers  in  wag^ 
gons,  as  ihe  word  implies  in  Greek,  and  their  sole  wealth  eonsisted  in 
loeks  and  herds ;  hut  they  were  enticed  by  the  Roamns  to  return  te 
their  ooontry,  and  to  settle  in  towns  and  villages ;  aiid  a  popalous  ci^ 
which  they  erected  on  the  raiaa  of  Sanaiaequetheitsa,  ^  ci^attl  of 
Deeebalns,  soon  arose  to  commeaaoEate  their  sabjugstion,  under  the  naaw 
of  Ulpia  Tn^ana^  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  however,  adopted  a  diffierenfc 
policy  widi  regard  to  the  aiore  remote  of  his  provinces,  and  he  detenntned 
on  not  sustaining  the  inAnenee  of  Rome  over  her  wide-spread  oonyeatSL 
He  destroyed  Tn^an's  bridge,  in  order  to  impede  the  coasmunicationa 
which  had  been  established ;  the  Daciaas,  thas  cast  a^  r^ndiated  their 
allegiance  towards  Commodas,  and  they  woe  finally  abandoned  by 
Anielius.  They  had  attained  in  the  mean  ^me  a  degree  of  prosperity 
which  had  been  hitherto  nnknown  in  these  regions,  and  the  ancieni; 
Bnasians,  cosamencin^  even  then  to  esereise  thmr  haae&d  influence,  were 
destined  to  deprive  ^em  of  it,  and  to  restore  the  hWf-savage  state  ia 
which  they  had  lived  before  the  era  of  Roman  cdonisatk>n  in  Dacia. 

In  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  barbarians  of  the  north  kneaded 
the  T>ftBnhian  provinceB.  Then,  K>r  the  first  time,  appeared  on  these  fer- 
tile plains  the  lawless  anoestc»s  of  those  rude  Cossacks  who  may  now  he 
seen  galloping  through  the  streets  of  Bucharest  with  their  lean  poniea, 
oairying  the  fi»age  which  the  terror  of  their  long  lances  obtmaed  £at 
them  from  the  timid  and  submissive  WaUadiiaas  of  the  present  da^« 
The  Roman  legioos,  which  had  reaaained  three  hundred  years  in  I>acu^ 
soon  retired  before  the  resistless  impetuosity  of  the  assailing  tribes,  and 
crossed  the  Danube.  They  rallied  ix  a  time  ia  the  province  of  Mo&sia, 
which  afterwards  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Bai^^una,  on  account  of 
the  subsequent  settlement  of  these  fierce  waaderers  &om  the  Vo^  akp 
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Ml  Ae  i^glit  iMmk  of  the  Dtndbe;  «ad  ffraAMll  j  ike  exteiHm  and  tiok 
¥»llay  onclMed  by  the  Cerpeduaa  «Bd  t^  Balkan  ranges  of  b%  bmvb* 
tana  waa  oompleialy  onMrrBP  by  the  encMieg  of  cirilisatioii.  The  fiftt 
nktiaoa  that  existed  between  the  Bassiani  and  the  M^do-WaUachtm 
were  thus  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  they  were  signally  ditadinantageous  t» 
the  hitter ;  £mv  besides  all  the  onttomary  evils  of  a  predatory  inTasioD, 
the  loaa  which  befel  then  throagh  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  who  had 
partly  cavilised  theao,  and  had  materially  enhanced  their  nalaonal  pros* 
parity^  aanst  also  be  ascribed  to  those  nerthetn  £>es  now  so  onaccount* 
ah^iegaided  ascends. 

The  Goths  and  Hiins  eame  next,  and  ther  were  soon  fbflowed,  in  the 
geaeml  renmt  minaf/^  of  the  middle  ages,  by  the  Lombards  and  other 
wari&e  Toversy  who  fell  t^Mm  the  Danabian  states  and  bdd  them  snooes- 
■rely  Usft  sevemd  eentarieSy  afber  having  driven  back  the  ancient  Rnssiana 
te  dieir  Sc^rthian  tieppes.  The  Tartars  appeared  at  last,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  DaciaDS  which  still  lingered  in  the  country  took  ffighi^ 
erossed  the  Caipathiaa  Mountaias,  and  settled  on  their  north^n  slopes,  as 
trihntMaes  e£  the  Hoaguian  kings.  The  strangers  £xhd  the  East  com- 
SMnced  a  gnidual  evacuation  of  the  provinces,  however,  in  tiie  eleventh 
eentuy,  and  ^eir  eriginal  inhabitants  progressively  returned  to  thcaa; 
but  00  slowly  was  this  diange  effected,  that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1241 
Aat  the  latter  were  defimtively  established  in  Walhudiia  under  their 
diief  Radu  Negru,  and  in  Mc^davia  under  Bogdan  Brago^  But  the 
Principalities  were  not  founded  as  they  now  exist  before  the  end  of  ihe 
durteenth  and  middle  of  the  fourteenth  eeatanies:  at  die  former  period, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Dacia,  whic^  had  then  derived  the  name  of  Wal- 
hM^hia  from  the  Sdkvonic  word  whteh^  bearing  the  double  signification 
ef  liMmn  and  shepherd;  and  at  the  latter  epMi,  in  the  country  lying 
between  the  CarpatbiaBS  and  tbe  river  Puretos,  bow  called  the  Pratl^ 
ii4ich  had  received  tbe  general  designation  of  Moldavia,  from  the  rivep 
JUdawa,  whose  waters  traverse  it  and  foil  into  the  Danube  near  its 
flMuth.  Althou^  divided  into  two  independent  states,  WaUadiia  and 
MoUaivia  still  contmued  undistinguished  by  the  habits,  language,  and 
lehgion  of  th«r  inhabitants,  and  unsevered  by  any  foeling  of  estranga- 
msBt  or  of  hostility  against  each  other.  Being  important  on  account  of 
liieir  position,  the  alfiance  of  both  was  eageriy  sought  by  the  kings  of 
Poland  and  Hungary,  in  the  general  league  whi<^  was  projected,  as  m 
bulwark  to  protect  Europe  from  the  dread^  invasion  of  the  Turks ;  but 
when  die  iVincipalities  were  threatened  with  subjugation  by  that  riiiug 
power,  they  received  no  asnstanee  from  their  alUes,  and  theor  internal 
weakness  and  exposed  situation  i^Sared  no  means  of  successfol  vesiatanoe. 
Jbtsha,  Prince  of  Wallachia,  afW  vain  attempts  to  combat  Badiaaet  L, 
iherefote  acknowledged  the  sof^raignty  of  the  Sultan  in  the  end  of  die 
iwuteeudi  centmy;  and  Bogdan,  Prince  of  Moldavia,  soon  afifcerwaids 
beeaaae  the  voluntary  vassal  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  In  virtue  of  their 
treaties  of  sunmider,  they  secured,  however,  the  un^sturbed  eaereise  of 
tlwir  region  as  members  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Churdi ; — ^they  stip»- 
lated  that  no  mosques  or  places  of  Mussulman  worship  shoold  be  erected 
in  their  country,  and  that  every  native  abjuring  the  Christian  foith,  te 
eaidirace  Islamism,  should  lose  his  rights  in  his  respective  province;  and 
dMy  letatned  for  the  Moldo-Walhduans  the  foculty  of  electing  their 
I  by  the  votes  of  their  Boyaids  and  bidiops,  and  of  making  sBianeea 
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irith  all  foreign  powers  not  the  declared  Miemies  of  Tmrkey.  These 
sereral  privileffes  were  conceded  in  considerstion  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Snltan,  and  of  an  engagement  to  sell  to  the  Tnridsh  government, 
when  required,  all  the  pnMuoe  of  the  Principalities  which  they  could  ex- 
port after  having  supphed  the  internal  consumption. 

The  barbarians  of  the  north,  meanwhile,  haa  risen  to  the  rank  of  an 
organised  nation.  They  were  formed  into  a  regular  state  in  862,  by 
Rurich,  Prince  of  Novogorod.  His  widow,  Olga,  brought  Christianity 
firom  Constantinople,  which  capital  she  had  visited,  and  she  was  canonised 
for  it,  under  the  title  of  St.  Helen,  as  she  had  taken  that  name  at  her 
baptbm.  The  Christian  creed  thus  appeared  in  Russia  later  than  in  any 
other  European  country;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tuiy  that  it  spread  amongst  the  people,  tiirough  the  mission  of  an  arch« 
bishop,  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Basil,  and  by  Ignatius,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantmople;  while  it  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Russians  only  in 
the  following  century,  when  their  reigning  sovereign,  Vladimir,  was  con- 
verted by  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  Emperors  Constantine  and 
Basil  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  Russians  first  distinguidied  themselves 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  war  waged  by  Sviatoslaus,  the 
son  of  Rurich,  against  the  Greek  Emperors  of  Constantinc^le,  whom  he 
forced  to  pay  him  a  tribute;  and  the  Danubian  provinces  then  suffered, 
for  the  second  time  at  their  hands,  all  the  honxHrs  of  rude  warfare,  with- 
out deriving  any  other  result  from  the  struggle  than  that  of  rapine  and 
desolation  whenever  their  country  was  the  field  on  which  it  raged. 

The  sovereigns  ci  Russia  first  took  the  title  of  grand  dukes ;  they  next 
proclaimed  themsehes  as  kings,  or,  in  Sclavonian,  czars ;  and  finaJly,  in 
the  year  1721,  Peter  the  Great  assumed  the  digni^  of  emperor.  Before 
the  latter  epoch,  the  Russian  Church  was  governed  by  a  patriarch  re- 
siding at  Moscow;  but  Peter  abolished  that  ecclesiastioBl  rank,  and  ap- 
pointed a  miod  of  bishops,  of  which  he  announced  himself  to  be  the 
head.  This  circumstance  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians,  whose  sovereign  was  then  the  chief  of  Islam,  for  they  were 
easily  brought  to  regard  the  Czar  as  the  protector  of  their  religion,  although 
he  was,  in  fact,  a  schismatic ;  and  bigotry  blinded  the  right  judgment  of 
the  Sultan's  Danulnan  subjects,  estranging  them  from  the  legitimate 
sovereigpo,  in  whose  hands  their  welfare  lay,  and  drawing  them  towards 
ft  neighbouring  potentate  of  similar  creed  with  themselves,  but  of  widely 
different  secular  interests. 

Peter  the  Great  radically  changed  the  aspect  of  internal  affairs  in 
Russia,  and  gave  her  a  degree  of  importance  in  her  foreign  relatbns 
which  she  had  never  previously  possessed.  A  people,  barbarous  and 
unruly,  was  wrested,  as  it  were,  by  force  and  in  spite  of  itself,  firom  its 
rudeness  and  rapacity ;  a  country,  scarcely  inhabited  and  ill-cultivated^ 
was  enriched  by  agriculture  and  trade;  towns  were  raised  and  colonies 
planted  where  there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  but  marshes  and  forests  ; 
comparative  enlightenment  and  order  succeeded  to  blind  ferocity;  a 
regular,  though  absolute,  administration  took  the  place  of  a  capricious 
and  cruel  despotism  ;  and  reason  arose,  to  a  certain  degpree,  on  the  ruins 
of  ancient  prejudices.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  Russia  by  the  meri- 
torious exertions  of  her  spirited  emperor,  Peter  the  Great.  The  mefe 
Kwer  of  his  will  overcame  every  obstacle  at  home ;  and  no  reformer  ev» 
d  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with.     Surrounded  by  powerful  foes^ 
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the  Baltic  commanded  by  Sweden  and  the  Black  Sea  in  ibe  hands  of  the 
Tioks,  he  understood  that  the  first  elements  of  greatoess  abroad  must  be 
Ae  pooKMoion  of  seaports,  horn  which  he  might  successfully  struggle 
against  both  these  warlike  states  for  the  acquisition  of  poKtic^l  import- 
ance. The  Swedes  were  then  greatly  superior  to  the  Russians  in  civiHsa* 
tion  and  military  strragth,  and  they  woe  governed  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  captains  of  Europe — Charles  XII. ;  the  Turks  ranked 
amongst  the  most  formidable  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  German 
Emperor,  Leopold,  had  been  driven  out  of  his  capital,  not  long  previously, 
by  their  army  of  200,000  men;  and  the  Czar  foresaw  that  all  his  efforts 
to  combat  them  would  be  firuitless,  unless  he  could  succeed  in  making 
Russia  a  maritime  power.  He,  therefore,  made  the  attempt  with  his  usufd 
enogy  and  daring,  by  building  a  few  ships  on  the  river  Don,  and  sailing 
down  it  to  attack  A^oph,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Sultan.  His  first 
campaign  &iled,  but  he  soon  commenced  another,  and  it  was  successful. 
He  thus  gained  the  object  of  his  ambition — ^the  possession  of  a  harbour. 
He  forti&d  it»  and  ordered  the  construction  of  fifty-five  ships  of  war,  as 
the  nudeus  of  a  future  fleet  He  next  declared  war  against  the  warlike 
yoong  King  of  Sweden.  Charles  XII.  proved  to  him  that  he  had  much 
to  do  before  he  could  cope  with  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe ; — 60,000 
Rusnans  were  totally  defeated  at  Narva  by  9000  Swedes. 

^*  They  will  teach  us  how  to  beat  them  at  last,"  said  Peter;  and  his  pre- 
£etion  was  fulfilled.  He  took  Narva  by  storm.  Favoured  by  Mazeppa, 
Byron's  hero,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Czar^s  army,  Chariies  penetrated 
into  the  Ukraine,  and  hud  sie^  to  its  capital  with  20,000  men;  Peter  rushedr 
to  the  reMef  of  Pultowa,  and  destroyed  tne  Swedish  force.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  in  modem  history,  and  its  consequences  will 
be  felt  for  ages  to  come,  in  so  fur  as  the  destmies  of  Rusda  involve  those 
of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Had  Peter  the  Great  been  routed,  or  even 
had  he  &llen  victoriously,  his  subjects  would  probably  have  sunk  back 
into  that  state  of  barbarism,  from  whi<^  they  were  emerging  only 
through  his  personal  efforts.  His  good  fortune  was  not  invariable,  how- 
ever, ibr  he  soon  afterwards  met  wil£  serious  reverses  on  the  renewal  of  the 
war  with  Turkey,  and  he  could  only  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  by  restor- 
ing the  town  of  Azoph.  He  afterwards  extended  the  Russian  territory 
stiU  further  when  the  peninsula  of  Crim  Tartary  was  annexed  to  it,  and 
the  river  Pruth  became  the  boundary  between  his  empire  and  that  of 
Turicey,  approaching  thus  the  Danubian  Principalities  which  were  then 
eonterminous  with  hn  dominions.  He  also  undertook  a  Persian  campaign, 
after  finding  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  and  he  obtained  possesrion  of  several 
provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

'*  It  is  not  land  I  want,  but  water,"  was  his  frequent  exclamation.  He 
attained  his  olject  both  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  on  those  of  the 
Baltic,  of  which  he  made  himself  almost  the  sole  master  by  the  appro- 
priadon  of  logria  and  Carelia.  When  he  died  in  1725,  he  left  to  his 
successors  an  empire  containing  280,000  square  miles,  and  formed  of 
dghty  distinct  nations,  speaking  for^  different  languages ;  nor  was  his 
work  ill  seconded  by  his  descenduits,  tov  the  area  of  Kussia^lias  since  been 
extended  to  340,000  square  miles;  and  so  rapidly  has  uie  population 
augmented,  that  its  whole  amount  has  now  reached  63,000,000,  and 
Dqpin  caknilates  the  annual  increase  at  no  less  than  1,200,000.  Eyet 
since  the  accession  (^  that  great  prince,  the  ambition  of  ihe  Bussian 
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gofcafuawu*  bttftiuif  tenMI  tonwrdb  Ab  •wpiwitioii  of  toiiitwjf,  sad  dM 
foYicf  institnfeMl  bj-him  kM  been  fattowed  by  tbegnbeeqwnt  heads  of  ih% 
Balkm  witk  undetrnting'  oowtaMcy,  aln^tj,  end  envtum ;  its  reeattehaviBg' 
hitfaefto  been  the  fbrmatiaBaBd  censolidatioB  of  an  enpim  eqaal  in  extent 
to  the  whole  of  Exatope,  and  tiie  korgcst  staile  now  existbg  in  liie  worl^ 
bemg  nearly  10,000  miles  in  mLiuaStivuey  400d  in  a  aliaighi  Haa 
drawn  from  the  f rontiecs  of  Sweden  to  the  shores  of  idle  Caspian  Sea, 
2000  from  its  northern  to  its  soal^iem  extremities  and  9ti!«t^Dg  aeroea 
the  globe  horn  west  to  etat^  widKmt  interraptaoi^  from  die  CrermMi 
bonndarieB  to  Behiing^s  Stnots. 

Beside  ^is  colossal  and  still  ineneaaiBg  power  lay  the  Datittbian  Fnn** 
cnpalities,  like  pignnes  at  the-feet  of  a  giant.  In  extent  not  greater  tiian 
England^  poneBsing*  a  popok^on  (mkj  the  fifth  part  of  that  whkh  thej" 
oedki  support,  and  diat  popuiBtion  coateining  sodo  of  the  efanneniB  « 
BBtiooid  strength — fior  it  is  diriiied  between  two  classes,  die  affluent  aad 
tile  indigent,  m  rich  being  solelr  addicted  to  hcrary,  OBtentadon,  and 
political  intrigne,  and  the  poor  bemg  indolent,  nuseraMe,  oppi  eased,  and 
d^raded— Moido-Wattachia  looked  forward  to  hernltiinate  incorporation 
in  the  growing  empire  of  Russia*  El>er  fertile  soil,  stiU  as  prodnctiye  as  it 
was  when  the  Emperor  Trajan  obtaiDod  sn^^fies  from  hb  30,000  Romsa 
colonists  for  the  army  which  he  sent  against  the  Scythians  and  Sarma- 
tians,  was  a  bait  for  the  covetonsness  and  ambition  of  Peter,  for  he  fore- 
saw of  what  advantage  mi^  be  to  him  the  possession  of  sndi  a  rosonroe 
in  his  wars  with  Tnrioey,  so  Taried  are  the  aitides  prodnoed  m  the 
wooded  and  pietnresque  tracts  of  conntry  near  the  Carpatiii&n  Monn- 
tiins,  and  on  the  bu^,  Aet,  and  marshy  plains  towards  the  Dannbe. 
Grain  of  Afferent  kinds,  wool,  butter,  honey,  wax,  tallow,  salt,  timber, 
and  salted  provisians,  were  abeady  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the 
market  of  Constantinople ;  and  horaes,  oxen,  hogs,  and  hides  were  peered 
into  Germairr  to  a  vast  amount.  Peter  did  not  overlook  the  importance 
of  monopohsmg  these  rich  prodnctions  for  Rnsso,  and  he  re»)lved  on 
appropriating  Aem  as  soon  as  possiUe. 

The  object  to  be  obtained  by  fonnding  the  new  capital  of  Rnssia  at 
St.  Petersbnrgh  was  in  course  of  realisation  by  tiie  progressive  sabjuga^ 
don  of  Finland  and  Bothnia,  and  the  only  enemy  to  be  feared  in  that 
direction  was  no  longer  fonnidable  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII. 
The  enterprising  Peter  must  extend  his  empire  stiH  farther  towards  the 
soath  and  the  east ;  Constantinople  and  Calcutta  arose  in  his  dreams  as 
the  substitutes  for  St.  Petersbnrgh,  as  the  latter  had  supplanted  Moscow, 
the  ancient  capital  of  his  ancecfors,  when  they  were  merely  the  obscure 
dukes  of  uncivilised  Muscovy.  Hie  rbing  Russian  giant  was  cramped  in 
his  bleak  plains  and  inknd  steppes.  He  must  extend  his  huge  arms  to- 
wards the  sea,  to  make  room  in  his  growing  adolescence  for  the  prodi- 
gious dimensions  of  his  future  maturity.  The  monarchies  of  the  East-^ 
Persia,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara — were  rapidly  becoming  dependent  on  the 
Czar,  and  the  feeUe  bnlwark  opposed  by  the  Tartars  was  evidently 
crumbling  to  meees*  Asia  was  doomed,  in  his  visions  of  almost  universal 
dominatioD*  imtia  was  marked  as  an  tdtimate  prey,  and  European 
Turkey  became  the  object  of  his  immediate  views.  1^  deluded  hime^ 
into  tile  befief  ibat  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  croaching  powerless  befbve 
the  inevitaUe  and  triumphant  advance  of  his  own  or  his  successors*  arms ; 
and  tiie  nngnlar  doeoaent  whkh  he  hh  to  them  as  s  politidJ  will 
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tiie  aotfacntwity  of  hn  gnsfmg  and  iiiMEliable  asnbitioD  widi 
fcgjwi  to  iim  exteoskm  el  Us  ^omiiiioiu.  A  oeotury  aod  a  half  has 
hsnfly  lapsed,  and  it  has  already  baaii  demonstoated  to  them  and  to  tha 
world  howMiiidi  the  power  of  Roana  had  been  overrated  in  one  respect^ 
and  how  ill  appreciated  wwa  the  ntooooeB,  moral  aad  material,  of  the 
▼igoreos  OtmaDlis. 

Peter  again  went  to  war  with  Turkey.  Constantino  Braoeofanoy  the 
Prince  ofWdladiia,  agreed  to  asntt  him  wi^  30,000  men,  and  to  realise 
hissdieiiie  of  drawing  8im{dies  for  his  amj  from  ^at  prorince.  This  was 
the  fint  open  act  of  al&UDce  which  grew  out  of  the  attachment  of  the 
Dmialimn  Priodpahties  to  Roasiay  ftiaoded  on  ^  sympatlnes  of  theiz 
f  BMHim  leiigioiB  penuanon.  The  faithless  prince,  alarmed  by  the  mi« 
ilarj  pveparatioM  of  the  warlike  Sidtaa  Achmet^  soon  betrayed  the  em- 
pcnxv  aad  ^  latter  was  idtsmately  sared  in  that  disastroos  campaign  of 
tim  Pmlh  by  the  address'  displayed  by  his  wife  Catherine  in  gaining  the 
Cgcaod  Yiaiiv  to  whom  she  despatched  all  the  dhjeets  of  yahie  in  tibe 
BiMsJaa  ounpy  enaUing  tiie  rash  inTaders  thus  to  retreat  firom  the  once 
calohiateid  Jassioram  Moniei^am,  now  called  Jassy,  whidi  they  had  oc- 
em^sL  Braneovaao  was  arrested  at  Bucharest^  dn^ged  wilh  his  ^Eunily 
to  Constantinople,  and  bdieaded  there,  together  with  his  four  sons. 
Prmoe  Caatemir  of  Moldavia,  who  had  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Czar,  escaped  into  Rusria,  and  thus  ehidea  the  Tengeance  of  the  Sulton. 
The  Porte  then  determined  on  placing  Crreeks  of  Coostantinoi^  at  the 
head  of  ihe  two  prorincial  gOTemments;  and,  two  years  after  these 
einntB  had  taken  place^  a  new  era  in  the  histovy  of  the  Principalities 
commenced  by  the  installatbn  of  these  ridlfdl  politicians  in  the  oJBSce  of 
Hospodar,  as  they  were  now  called,  £rom  the  Sclavonic  word  ^gospodin," 
or  lord,  and  by  the  formal  disfranchisement  of  the  Moldo-Wallachians  of 
their  right  to  elect  theb  own  princes. 

Here,  then,  was  a  direct  remit  sufiered  by  the  Principalifaes  in  eonse- 
qaence  of  thdir  attachment  to  Russia,  and  it  was  a  most  prejudicial 
result  to  tisem ;  for,  from  this  tiaie  finrwazd,  they  were  oppressed  and 
degraded  in  every  pos^ble  way  through  the  misrule  of  the  Greeks,  who 
obtaned  their  posts  by  bribery,  and  repaid  themselves  by  extortion.  The 
ordinary  assessments  were  arbitrarily  raised  to  an  indefinite  amount; 
custom-house  duties  were  levied  on  the  produce  of  the  intoriOT  in  trans- 
portbi^  it  to  the  market,  without  following  any  fixed  principle;  the 
taxes  on  live  stock  were  diarged  ten  aod  fif^en  times  higher  than  was 
IsgaUy  established;  forage  was  oollected  for  the  stobles  of  the  Hospodar 
aad  his  €rfeek  favourites,  and  for  the  serrice  of  the  posts,  in  proportions 
which  appear  quito  fiabnlous ;  forced  labour  was  imposed  on  the  peasantry 
to  a  most  vexatious  degree,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  purdiase  exempt 
tion ;  grain  was  requii^  from  the  wooded  districts,  and  timber  from  the 
open  pfadns,  for  pdihe  use,  to  oblige  ^be  villagers  to  pay  their  value  in 
mooey ;  thousands  of  patents  of  nobihty  were  sold ;  privileges  granted 
aecording  to  a  tariff;  justice  was  in  the  market;  the  inspection  of 
sdiooii,  the  direction  of  hospitals,  and  the  charge  of  benefioent  frmda, 
bee  sine  profitable  speculations ;  and,  to  eompleto  the  demoralisation  of 
the  gevemsaent  in  all  its  brandies,  rank  in  the  police  militia  was  con- 
ferred on  the  highest  bidden,  who  were  generally  ^  very  maleEMstors 
whose  deteotioa  was  the  most  necessary.  This  notoriously  COTrupt  ad- 
OB.  the  part  of  the  Greeks  wis  encouraged  by  Rassia,  who 
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hoped  to  see  disaffection  towards  die  Saltan  aiise  firom  the  wrongs 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  unworthy  nomineee ;  and  for  a  whole  century 
this  deplorable  condition  of  the  Principalities  was  maintained  by  the  com- 
bination  of  venality  and  rapadty  which  characterised  the  Greeks,  who^ 
feeling  no  sympathy  for  the  population^  serred  their  own  corrupt  inte- 
rests, at  the  same  time  that  they  realised  the  malevolent  purposes  of 
Russia,  to  whom  most  of  them  were  sold. 

At  last  the  Treaty  of  ELainardjik  furnished  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  the  year  1774,  an  opportunity  of  revenging  itself  on  the  Otto- 
man Porte  for  the  humiliation  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Phith.  The  Russian 
government  then  acqmred  the  right  of  intervention  in  the  afiairs  of  ihe 
Principalities.  But  that  right  was,  in  point  of  fact^  infinitely  more  limited 
than  its  subsequent  mode  of  exerdse  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  for  it  was 
merely  stipulated  on  this  subject  that  '^  le  ministre  de  la  cour  imp6riale 
de  Russie  k  Constantincmle  aura  le  droit  de  parler  en  faveur  de  ces  Prin- 
dpaut^,  et  la  Sublime  Porte  aura  dgard  k  ses  representations."  These 
were  the  feeble  and  slender  foundations  on  which  were  afterwards  raised 
the  formidable  superstructure  of  active  protection  and  armed  occupation. 
It  appears  that  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  who  signed  that  treaty,  had 
formed  the  project  of  creating  an  independent  kingdom  for  Constantino, 
the  second  of  her  grandsons,  or  for  her  favourite,  Potemkin,  which  should 
consist  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia ;  but  the  annexation  of 
the  latter  province  to  the  Russian  Empire,  which  soon  took  place,  gave 
another  turn  to  the  traditional  ambition  of  the  Czars. 

The  revolt  of  Pasvand  Ogler,  Pacha  of  Widin,  who  ravaged  litUe 
Wallachia,  drew  forth  that  violent  retributive  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan  which  drove  Prince  Soutso  and  most  of  his  Boyaras  to  take 
refuge  in  Transylvania;  and  Russia  then  interposed.  The  result  was 
the  publication  of  the  Hatti  Sherif  of  1802,  negotiated  at  Constantinople 
by  the  Russian  minister.  That  document,  after  recapitulating  the  pre- 
vious stipulations  vrith  regard  to  the  Danubian  Principalities,  establishes 
the  right  of  the  Court  of  St  Petersburgh  "  de  surveiller  Fintegrit^  de& 

Srivil^ge  garands"  This  was  another  step  in  the  career  of  Russian 
iplomacy  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  she  now  appeared  cat^;ori- 
cally  as  a  guaranteeing  power,  and  not  as  the  protector  which  in  her  con- 
duct she  assumed  to  be. 

The  peace  that  ensued  between  the  two  g^reat  empires  did  not  last 
long,  for  the  continual  and  uDJustifiable  interference  of  Russia  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Priucipatities  called  forth  from  the  Porte  the  spirited  mea- 
sure of  closing  the  Bosphorus  to  her  ships.  An  army  advanced  to 
demand  satisfiiction,  and  the  Moldo  - Wallachian  territory  again  became 
the  seat  of  war,  Russia  thus  exposing  its  population  to  mcaiculable  loss 
and  injury  for  the  purpose  of  suj^rting  her  right  to  take  their  part,  fbr- 
sootii,  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  la^r  refused  to  treat,  and 
determined  on  accepting  the  appeal  to  arms.  General  Michelson  crossed 
the  Niester,  took  Bend^  and  Chotzim,  and  entered  the  capital  of  Mol- 
davia. He  next  marched  on  that  of  Wallachia,  and  routed  the  Ottoman 
force  under  Mustapha  Bairactar.  The  inhabitants  of  Bucharest,  deluded 
by  the  &ir  promises  of  their  $ai-ditant  protectors,  rose  against  the  Turks, 
and,  joining  Michelson's  advanced  guard,  drove  them  from  the  town« 
The  Russians  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  Principalities.  Anotiier 
army  was  raised  by  the  Sultan  at  Adrianople,  and  he  attempted  to 
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reoorer  Ue  lo«t  provinces.    He  fiedled,  however,  and  thej  were  occupiej 
hj  Ae  Rutsiant  until  the  year  1810,  when  the  hostile  troops  were 
inereased  to  85,000  men.  The  war  then  became  more  serious  than  ever. 
The  pretended  friends  of  the  Moldo-Wallachians  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
attacked  Rustdiuk,  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria.     They   were  there 
lepoked,  with  a  loss  of  6000  of  their  troops.     Shumla,  which  is  called 
th^  key  of  the  Balkan,  was  also  besieged  ana  suocessfuUy  defended.    The 
Turks  in  their  exultation  published  a  bulletin,  in  which  they  stated  that 
the  number  of  their  enemies'  heads  which  they  had  cut  off  was  sufficient 
to  build  a  bridge  for  them  to  go  to  the  next  worid.     The  contending 
aarmies  aoon  met  again,  however,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Osmanlis 
were  obliged  to  retreat;  20,000  of  their  soldiers  were  killed,  and  Rus- 
tehuk  was  at  last  taken,     llie  Sultan  sent  a  fleet  to  attack  l^e  Crimea, 
nhile  the  RussiaDs  followed  up  thdr  successes  in  Bulgaria  until  they 
foreed  his  army  across  the  Balkan.   Machmoud  had,  meanwhile,  ascended 
the  Ottoman  throne,  and  he  speedily  retrieved  the  losses  sustained  by  his 
more  fSeeble  predecessors,  Selim  and  Mustapha.     He  levied  a  large  mroe, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  renowned  Achmet  Aga,  and 
he  sent  it  to  attack  the  equally  celebrated  Kutnso£^  at  RustchuL    The 
latter,  beinfl^  unable  to  save  the  town,  transported  die  inhabitants  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  set  fire  to  the  place.     The  Turks  entered 
it^  and  extb^^uished  the  flames.     They  followed  the  Russians  across  the 
liver ;  but  Kutusoff,  by  an  able  manoeuvre,  despatched  a  division  of  his 
army  to  turn  their  flank,  and  attack  the  camp  which  they  had  1^  on  the 
i^t  bank.     Being  thus  cut  off  firom  his  reserve,  Achmet  Aga  was 
oUiged  to  capitulate,  and  the  Russians  were  glad  to  make  peace,  as  their 
own  country  was  then   invaded  by  the  French,  Napoleon  Bon^mrte's 
desire  to  obuterate  the  recdlection  of  his  defeats  in  Spain  hw  victories  in 
another  quarter  havinfi^  led  his  army  across  the  Niemen.     The  Trea^  of 
Bucharest  was  concluded,  and  the  empire  of  the  Czars  was  extended  by 
the  acquisition  of  all  the  territory  lyiog  between  the  rivers  Niester  and 
Phith  which  had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  Danubian  provinces. 
Moldavia  Proper  and  Wallachia  were  then  evacuated  by  their  dangerous 
friends,  after  a  disastrous  military  occupation  of  seven  years,  which  was 
the  only  effect  produced  on  the  Principalities  by  the  officious  alliance  and 
protection  of  Russia  on  this  occasion.     The  traces  of  the  calamities 
caused  by  the  war  were  visible  long  after  hostilities  had  ceased.     Pesti- 
lence and  famine  were  at  the  peasant's  door ;  fear  and  uneasiness  invaded 
the  palace.   The  Turks  became  an  olject  of  dread,  on  account  of  the  bad 
fiuth  which  had  been  displayed  towaixls  thero,  and  the  Boyards  expected 
daily  to  see  thor  treachery  punished.     The  fortresses  were  dismantled, 
and  the  villagers  were  obliged  to  work  g^tuitously  to  repair  them ;  and 
for  several  years  the  material  prosperity  of  the  provinces  v^as  retarded, 
while  the  sufferings  of  their  inhabitants  were  enlmnced  by  a  casual  mor- 
taliw  among  the  live-stock,  which  formed  the  principal  source  of  their 
wealth. 

The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  repeats  the  expression  of  the  Hatti  Sherif,  and 
confirms  "  les  privileges  garantis  aux  Principaut^  du  Danube  par  la  cour 
de  Russie."  Other  diplomatic  stipulations  place  the  relations  between 
Rnsna  and  the  Danubian  Principalities  on  tne  same  footing,  and  none 
exists  of  any  kind  which  gives  the  former  the  right  ot  protection.  Facts, 
also,  as  well  as  documents,  prove  that  the  assumption  of  that  right  on  the 
Jan. — ^voL.  XCL  no.  ccclxi.  %^  ^  ^  ^i  ^ 
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part  of  Roaauk  ia  unfounded  aad  umjiufcifiaUei  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
paj  ber  no  tribate  or  piotactioa-moneyt  a»  ia  CHStomary  with  protected 
atatea;  they  are  not  bound  to  asaiat  bar  in  ber  wara;  tbey  are  not  incUided 
in  ber  allianoea;  and  tbe  avowed  ayatem  of  their  government  ia  in  nowise 
aiflular  to  bera.  Rusaia  ia^  therefore,  nothing  more  than  a  guaranteeing^ 
pew«r;  and,  as  audb,  ahe  acquirea  no  right  to  beraeli  Accordioff  to  'mr 
teniational  kw  aa  intopreted  by  Vattel — the  first  authority  on  vt^  sub- 
ject— ^the  only  du^  or  function  of  a  guaranteeing  power  la  to  maintain 
the  ri^^  of  the  atate  to  which  aeeurity  has  be^  giroL;  and  a  treaty 
which  receives  the  aupport  of  auch  foreign  security  cannot  confer  anj 
pmilegea  on  the  state  which  granta  k,  for  that  atate  would  then  become 
a  contracting  party,  and  would  ceaae  to  b^  a  guaranteeing  power.  A 
cabinet,  arrogating  other  functiona  under  ^ese  circumatancea^  openJ^ 
violates  international  law,  and  piesenta  the  spectacle  of  arbitrary  intep* 
feeeaee  in  the  affiura  of  othear  atates^  ezerciaed  by  uaurpation  and  toferatad 
by  weakneaa. 

Th«  leauk  ia  prejudicial  to  the  Moldo-Wallacbiana  and  ii^urioua  ta 
thair  admowledged  aov^mgB^  the  Sultan;  the  inteieats  of  mose  two 
partiea  are  ideBlaoal;  and  wtt«  it  advantageooa  to  the  formMV  ^^  would  b» 
so  hkewiae  to  the  latter;  but  the  intrasien  of  an  unautiioriaed  protector 
between  a  aovereign  and  hia  aubjecta  can  never  be  a  matter  for  eoagrato-^ 
lation;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  caUed  roUnng  Pete  to  pay  Paul — ^it 
ia  roblang  both  Peter  and  Piiul  to  pay  another  who  ia  ao  friend  to  eith^, 
and  in  a  apeciea  of  coin  which  ei^oya  the  moat  fi^voared  currency  with 
that-other,  aa  there  ia  nothing  more  agreeable  to  Ruana  than  a  little 
meddHng  and  miadndf-making  in  a  neighbour'a  dominiona.  A  remarkabJe 
illustration  of  her  ta^  in  thia  reape(^  is  afforded  by  the  next  hiatorical 
pbftsia  of  any  importance  in  the  eziatence  <^  the  Dcmubian  Principalitiea^ 
which  took  place  about  inne  years  after  the  oonduaion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest. 

When  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out  in  1821,  the  Wallachian% 
secretly  inatigated  bv  Ruaaia,  again  revolted  against  their  sover^gn,  in 
the  hope  <^  recovenng  the  independence  which  they  bad  ^oyed  pr&-> 
viously  to  their  submissioa  to  tbe  Porte.  Their  attempt  reaultea  in  total 
failure,  principally  through  the  inefficimcy  of  their  most  prominent  leader. 
Prince  Alexaoder  Ypsilanti,  who  was  the  aon  of  one  of  the  Greek  Hospo* 
dais,  and  who  held,  at  the  time  of  the  inaorrectiony  the  rank  (^brigadier- 
general  in  the  Ruaaian  army.  Hia  jealouay  and  distrust  of  a  native  par- 
tisan, who  simultaneously  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
who  so<Ki  attained  equal,  if  not  superior  authorihr  in  the  insurrection,  was 
also  instnunental  in  mistrating  the  exertions  of  both  chiefs,  for,  bad  they 
acted  in  unison,  they  might  have  obtained  some  concessions  at  least  from 
Tuikey;  but,  when  the  latter  perceived  that  no  accord  existed  betwe^i 
them,  ahe  found  no  difficulty  in  auppreaaing  the  rebellion,  and  in  re- 
establishing order  on  the  terms  which  appeared  to  her  most  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  Wallachia.  The  native  leader  was  an  officer  of  Pandours, 
by  name  Theodore  Vladimiresco,  who  had  aerved  in  the  last  campaim 
agaiaat  Turkcnr;  aa  aoon  aa  he  heard  of  Ypeilanti's  advance,  he  went  with 
about  fif)y  Albanians  to  Little  Wallachia,  where  he  succeeded  in  nusing  a 
few  thousand  men»  and  then  he  marched  on  Bucharest.  The  Hospoikry 
Alexander  Santao,  had  died  auddenly,  and  the  Porte  had  named  Prince 
Callimachi  to  succeed  him.    DeL^;atea  from  the  latter,  who  waa  atill  at 
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r  atrived  ia  iba  Prindipftlityy  iiid  made  aiaieftUe  o^ertom 
to  Vkdimiiesco ;  but  he  replied  that  he  woold  not  allow  the  new  Hofr- 
fniar  i»  croca  tibe  Danabe  mtil  a  eoostitatioii  skoold  be  grasled. 
r  and  Gaahemm  ensued ;  the  tbnid  Bojanb  flwl  to  Auataia  aad 
teade  andagriedtoro  w^m  abandoned;  and  malefaetora  look  ad- 
I  of  the*  cinnuMtaaces  of  the  coimtiy  to  eommilenmea  o£  aU  kiodl^ 
V  kad  tbaa  attained  the  main  ol;ject  of  her  pdlicy.  Yps&MEitV  Bfcaam- 
wkiWy  apnioaehed  the  capital  of  Wallachia  wkh  a  band  ot  Moweis,  be* 
koging  cflieAy  to  the  eeiebraiBd  Greek  cooa|Hiacy,  known  by  the  nane 
«£  tka  Hetaina,  and  he  took  wp  his  poation  at  CoMntiB%  the  coontanr 
kauBO  o£  ike  Gvfaika  fiMiulj,  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  Tke  two  chienr 
sat^  b«t  they  did  not  come  to  any  undentandki^witk  regard  to  tkefutova 
dinetion  e£  the  revokition.  They  were  gnided  by  diflerent  motiYefl^  and^ 
allko«||^  they  bad  the  same  immediale  aim  in  yiaw,  there  were  many 
ftmit  on  whii^  tk^  codd  not  agree;  Vkdimfreseo  was  only  desirous  of 
mipraving  tke  eormpd  system  of  goremmciit  wbick  had  oppressed  the 
FonapakiTy  and  of  raising  it  from  the  abject  positiett  is  whien  it  had  kin 
sofine  onder  tke  abonuaable  nde  o£  the  Greeks ;  Ypsilanti,  himself  a 
Gnek,andson  of  aHospodar,  fek  no  ^a^iathy  in  sack  a  oansey  sad  was, 
in  £Mt,  emplo^Fed  by  Russia  for  the  express  perpoee  of  pree^itating 
Molde- Wafiadiia  into  serioas  difficulties;  uie  Wallacbian  was  by  no  meana 
hostile  to  Tmkey,  pro¥ided  the  &teof  his  country  were  ameMonited  under 
ker ;  tke  Greek  was  a  member  of  that  secret  sodetyy  whose  purpose  was 
theorvertkrow  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe,  and  he  was  the  agent  o£ 
Bnasia,  who  was  straining  erery  nerve  to  embamss  the  administration  e£ 
the  Sfdtan  in  any  part  of  his  empire  wh»e  he  could  succeed  in  doing  so. 
Tke  disnnion  of  tne  two  leaders  was,  therefore,  a  natural  result  of  the 
oonffictifig  nature  of  tkm  respectire  misskms  and  interests.  Vkdimiresoa 
witkdiew  to  tke  convent  of  Kotrot^ni,  and  Ypsilanti  li^  back  on  Tirgo* 
Tist,  the  ancient  capital  of  Wallachia.  Russia,  following  her  usual  systen 
of  eondnet  in  sudi  circumstances,  disavowed  the  operations  of  ker  general, 
after  having  encouraged  kim  to  embark  in  tke  enterprise^  and  Turkey 
prepared  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  An  army  of  30,000  men  was 
sent  across  the  Dannbe  under  the  oommand  of  Kiaia  Bey,  Governor  o£ 
Sikstria.  Yhdimiresco  reared  from  Kotrotdieni  towards  the  small  town 
of  I^testL  Ypsilanti,  seeing  this  movement,  suspected  that  the  Wa^a- 
fhian  leader  lad  submitted  to  the  Turks,  and  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  cttt  off  tke  retreat  of  the  Ghreeks  by  interceptiog  them  in  the  rear  wita 
tte  view  of  assisting  the  Ottoman  force;  he,  therefore,  had  him  seised 
at  Gdbsti,  on  kis  way  to  Fitesti,  and  be  ordered  that  he  should  imme- 
diatdy  be  conveyed  to  Tirgovist  A  semblance  of  a  trial  took  place  there; 
the  patriot  was  condemned  without  defence  or  evidence  against  him,  and 
he  was  put  to  death  by  kis  rival  Some  of  his  troops  jokied  the  Hetairists^ 
and  the  remainder  were  disbanded.  The  rebels  were  soon  threatened 
with  an  overwhelming  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  ;  their  provisions 
were  fiuling  them,  and  their  feeble  chief  resolved  on  seeking  security  in  a 
kurried  retreat.  The  Sacred  Battalion  alone — formed  oi  enthusiastic 
young  men,  bekn^png  to  the  first  funilies,  who  had  taken  that  classical 
title^was  eager  to  meet  the  enemy.  Their  desire  was  consummated  at 
Giageshan,  a  spot  where  lanrels  should  ^ring  up  spontaneously  as  at 
Vir^'s  tomb,  for  they  fell  to  a  man  without  once  broking  their  ranks. 
The  revokxtioDary  army  was  totally  routed,  and  its  general  escaped  into 
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Austria,  where  he  died  in  prison,  after  lingering  several  yean  in  confine- 
ment. 

Thus  ended  the  second  episode  of  Russian  heneyolence  towards  the 
Danubian  PrindpalitieB,  which  were  left  in  a  state  of  complete  disorgani- 
sation, oyerrun  oy  brigands  £rom  among  the  disbanded  Pandours  and 
Amaouts,  the  towns  darted,  and  the  country  uncultiyated.  It  had  one 
advantageous  effect,  however,  as  the  provinces  were  relieved  from  the 
corrupt,  tyrannical,  and  arbitrary  sway  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  no 
longer  employed  by  the  Turks ;  and  the  Moldo-Wallacfaians  have  since 
then  been  allowed  to  elect  their  princes  from  among  themselves;  but  this 
boon  was  not  due  to  Russia,  and,  indeed,  it  was  contrary  to  her  interests 
and  policy,  for  the  servile  and  venal  Greeks  were  more  useful  to  her  than 
the  native  heads  of  the  provincial  governments.  The  Sultan  restored 
this  privilege  to  his  subjects,  notwithstanding  their  having  revolted 
against  him,  and  in  smte  of  the  opposition  of  Russia ;  all  former  errors  were 
condoned,  and  the  Principalities  were  reinstated  in  their  pristine  enjoy* 
ment  of  native  administration.  This  act  of  clemency  on  tne  part  of  toe 
Ottoman  Porte  offended  Russia,  and  a  coolness  existed  for  some  time  be- 
tween the  two  cabinets  in  consequence  of  it  Prince  Gregory  Ghika  was 
quietly  ruling,  meanwhile,  in  Wallachia;  and  Prince  John  Stursa  in 
Moldavia,  almough  neither  of  them  was  recognised  by  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh  as  a  legitimate  Hospodar.  The  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  great  rivals  became  embarrassing,  and  at  last  the  Treaty  of 
Ackermann  was  concluded  in  1826,  with  the  view  of  defining  their  rela- 
tive positions.  A  separate  deed  was  annexed  to  it,  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  Danubiai)  Principalities  were  recapitulated,  but  nothing  matexial  was 
changed  in  the  conditions  of  their  political  existence ;  and  then  the  long- 
continued  ill-humour  of  the  Czar  only  procured  him  another  opportunity 
of  professing  a  friendship  towards  them,  which  was  invariably  belied  by 
his  acts. 

The  peace  lasted  only  two  years,  however,  as  war  again  broke  out  in 
1828,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  that  memorable  '<  unto- 
ward event,''  as  it  was  felicitously  styled.  A  Russian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  Wittgenstein,  hastened  across  the  river  rruth.  On  their 
i^proach  the  native  princes  resigned  their  authority,  and  Count  Pahlen 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  under  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Divans  of  the  two  Principalities.  The  unpatriotic  Boyards  sang  peeans 
in  honour  of  the  chanee;  but  the  people  judged  truly  tnat  it  was  merely 
a  change  of  masters  without  any  benefit  to  tmsm,  and  the  substitution  o£ 
an  imperious  foreigner  in  the  place  of  a  lenient  natiye — King  Stork  had 
succe^ed  to  King  Log — the  country  was  not  governed,  but  militarily 
occupied ;  no  sufferings  were  alleviated,  and  the  few  remaining  preroga- 
tives of  the  provinces  were  abrogated ;  it  was  the  same  tale  of  bricks 
without  providing  straw.  The  great  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
thrown  as  a  cloak  over  every  abuse ;  his  mysterious  power,  wielded  by- 
occult  intrigues  and  secret  agents,  inspired  respect  not  immingled  with 
awe,  and  enhanced  the  terror  of  his  invading  arms,  as  a  mist  magnifies 
the  moon.  Their  success  was  complete.  The  Wallachian  fortresses  of 
Ibraila,  Giurgevo,  Tumo,  and  Kal^  held  by  the  Turks,  were  ably  be- 
sieeed ;  and  several  advantageous  engagements  took  place  between  them 
and  the  Russians  in  Little  Wallachia,  the  native  troops  of  the  Principa- 
lities being  embodied  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter.     The  operations  of  the 
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fint  eamiMugn  tennioated  with  the  fall  of  Varna;  in  the  next,  the  anny, 
commanded  by  the  notorious  Marshal  Diebitsch,  crossed  the  Balkans  and 
entered  Adrianople,  that  second  capital  of  European  Turkey.  Negotia- 
tiona  commenoed,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  Its  fifth  article 
If  exdusirely  on  the  subject  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and,  with  its 
annexed  clause,  it  offers  a  singular  specimen  of  praiseworthy  principles 
▼aonted  in  theory,  which  have  ever  been  repudiated  in  practice ;  every 
kind  of  liberty  was  nominally  secured  to  tne  provinces  on  paper,  and 
none  was  allowed  to  them  in  fact  by  the  self-appointed  guardian  of  that 
fiberty;  the  northern  bear,  as  usual,  played  the  part  of  the  wolf  in  the 
&ble  taking  care  of  the  lamb.  An  organic  law  was  framed  by  the  Rus- 
nan  dictator.  Count  Kisseleff ;  a  general  and  radical  reform  was  proposed ; 
the  ancient  and  defective  modes  of  administration  were  condemned ;  a 
new  system  was  planned.  A  soi-disani  representation  of  the  people  was 
instituted,  the  ministers  were  declared  responsible,  a  disciplinea  army  was 
to  be  enrolled,  and  reg^ar  tribunals,  just  and  immacumte,  were  to  be 
established.  All  this  was  most  admirable ;  but  strangers  were  in  posses- 
aioo  of  the  Principalities.  An  army  of  occupation  and  a  foreign  provi- 
sional government  were  the  only  practical  results,  which  the  Moldo* 
Wallaehians  realised  after  so  many  illusory  projects  and  promises  which 
had  been  held  out  to  them ;  and  these  two  real  afflictions  were  suffered 
fiv  five  years. 

In  the  year  1834,  Alexander  Ghika,  a  brother  of  the  last  Prince  of 
WaDachia,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Although  cor- 
ruption wad  oppression  still  continued  to  be  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  administration,  and  little  or  nothing  was  altered  in  the  system  in 
spite  of  all  the  sonorous  phrases  which  had  been  uttered  on  the  subject  of 
lefonn,  the  new  Hospodar  was  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  who  had 
ever  ruled  in  Wallactiia.  His  career  was,  however,  cut  short  by  the  in- 
trigoes  of  an  artful  and  ambitious  Boyard,  by  name  George  Bibesoo. 
Favoured  by  Russia,  and  backed  by  a  numerous  band  of  partisans  who 
hoped  to  enrich  themselves  through  his  promised  connivance  at  malversa- 
tion and  abuse  of  office,  this  bold  schemer  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Assembly  of  Boyards  to  sign  an  address  exposing  the  manifold  grievances 
of  die  country;  these  were  certainly  neither  smsdl  nor  few,  and  they  were 
undoubtedly  &r  from  being  unfounded,  but  they  did  not  then  exist  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  had  done  under  other  Hospodars,  and  it  is  unde- 
niaUe  that  they  had  not  reached  so  enormous  a  decree  as  they  did  subse- 
qoeotly,  when  the  principal  complainant  himself  became  the  Prince  of 
Wallachia.  Russia  promptly  took  advantage  of  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  which  sanctions  the  dismissal  of  a  Hospodar  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  such  faults;  and  she  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
Porte  for  the  removal  of  Prince  Ghika  from  his  post.  George  Bibesco 
WM  i^ipointed  to  it  in  his  stead. 

An  absurd  affectation  of  national  enthusiasm,  the  most  profound  h^npo- 
easy,  and  a  well-sustained  and  continual  display  of  a  hign  order  of  dra- 
matic talent  in  all  his  actions,  were  the  most  salient  features  of  Prince 
Bibesco's  character  as  Hospodar.  Patriotic  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of 
Midiael  the  Brave,  <»ie  of  the  ancient  princes  who  had  distinguished 
Imnsdf  by  a  chivalrous  love  of  his  country,  and  the  assiduous  distribution 
of  prints  of  himself  in  the  costume  of  that  warrior  chief,  were  affairs  of 
slate  with  George  Bibesco ;  but,  while  he  was  meditating  over  the  ashes 
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tff  a  deaci  hero  at  Tirgotist,  like  Charles  V.  in  the  mausoleum  of  <%arle<- 
magiie,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and£uicying  himself  a  small  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte i^>ostro[^ising  die  mortal  remains  of  Frederidc  the  Greats  the  people 
who  had  been  eomnitted  to  his  charge  were  examiniDg  his  ooikkiet  towank 
the  Irring  WaHachiaos,  and  weighmg  him  in  a  balaooe  in  whidi  he  was 
tSotnid  wanting.     A  number  of  young  men,  several  of  them  of  high  raak, 
who  had  reoeiTed  their  education  in  tke  west  of  Europe,  and  had  drawn 
a  sad  comparison,  on  their  mturn  to  Bucharest,  betvii^een  the  actual  state 
af  their  country  and  the  results  of  the  enlightened  government  which  they 
had  witnessed  abroad,  had  set  themselves  apart  from  the  low  standard  of 
society  in  Wailaohia,  and  were  canvassiDg  the  mewis  of  raising  the  Prin- 
cipality from  its  deplorable  ruins.     The  consideration  of  the  rich  endow- 
ments which  nature  has  so  prodigally  lavished  on  t^at  fskvoured  land,  and 
the  examination  of  the  eminently  fortunate  disposition  of  its  populalaon, 
ftred  their  enthusiastic  minds  with  bright  hopes  of  future  B«ti«ial  pros- 
perity;  while  the  review  of  the  impr^table  ncianner  in  which  the  soil  v 
occupied,  and  the  investigation  of  the  unfair  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
roused  a  generous  indignation  in  their  disinterested  hearts  against  the 
iniquitous  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  Boyards.     The  tmdue  influenee 
ef  Russia,  too,  became  an  object  for  their  serious  reflection,  and  they  soom 
conceived  the  most  inveterate  abhorrence  of  that  obnoxious  power.    Gilted 
with  no  mean  talents,  which  had  been  successfully  cultivated,  su[^portBd 
in  their  arduous  task  by  untiring  perseverance  and  by  indomitable  personal 
courage,  and  several  of  them  possessing  considerable  private  fortune 
which  they  willingly  sacrificed  in  the  common  cause,  they  became  a  fo- 
midable  party  in  the  state,  whose  oolleotive  enfightenment  and  individual 
sagacity  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  weak,  ignorant,  and  corrupt  in- 
tellects of  those  in  power.     They  boldly  accepted  ^  mission  which 
seemed  to  have  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  miserable  lot  of  their  eo^ 
fering  feHow-countiymen  and  by  their  own  peculiar  droumstaaces,  and 
they  commenced  then:  pc^tioid  crusade  with  ardent  anticipations  of  avo- 
cess.     The  first  step  in  the  healing  art  is  to  lay  epen  and  probe  the 
wounds ;  for  this  purpose  they  devoted  themselves  to  jounialism,  bcfape 
proceeding  to  action.     They  tamed  over  and  thoroughly  sifted  ^e  ruh- 
hish  of  the  middle  ages,  produced  by  the  crumbling  fabrics  of  cbaolete 
institutions,  which  choked  and  stifled  the  growth  and  devebpment  of  the 
pt>digiotts  resources  of  Wallachia.     The  truth  was  du^layed  in  an  ifve* 
sistible  light,  and  converts  flocked  to  their  patriotic  banner.     An  iiisi 
rectionaiy  ^rit  was  spreading  rapidly  in  the  country.     ¥lien  Praiae 
Bibeaco  became  aware  of  it,  he  was  vain  and  silly  enough  to  suppose  thaft 
he  coidd  g^de  and  use  it  as  a  means  of  personal  aggraodisenMiit.     im 
the  politif^  eonrulsions  and  social  wars  of  1848,  he  saw  elements  of  the 
complete  ov«throw  of  both  the  Turkish  and  the  Russian  Empires,  and  be 
indulged  in  the  fond  delusion  that  he  was  the  diosen  instrument  for  the 
foundation  of  an  independeot  state,  of  whidi  he  would  be  proclaimed  iong^. 
His  ahnost  open  encouragement  was  the  i^ark  v^iich  fired  the  tnin; 
none  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  crying  evils,  both  social  and  paH- 
ticail ;  a  few  were  known  to  be  active  in  tne  aeaFch  fer  their  remedy;  mo 
steps  were  taken  to  oppose  them  ;  and  all  were  thus  prepared  for  a  sudden 
change.  A  revolution  took  place.  lis  diief  ciy  was  ^*  Faife  du  froit  du  li  aiaJ 
un  droit  de  propri^te;**  and  of  a  truth,  if  metre  be  a  cawitry  in  Emwpeift 
whi^  mx^  a  principle  is  required,  that  is  Wallachia,  ^fhere  the  ] 
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«De  grovnd  cbwn  by  forced  labonr  foft  the  goyerameiit  and  cvltiYalioii  lor 
their  lotds,  without  the  faculty  of  posseenog  an  inch  of  seal  for  themielyet. 
Beeidee  thus,  the  correction  of  flagrant  aboaes  in  the  administration;  a 
proper  and  bona  fide  representation  of  the  people;  the  abolition  of  priri- 
leges;  and,  above  all,  the  expulsion  of  Russian  influence,  were  aimed 
at  fay  this  nKyvement.  A  eonstitution  was  drawn  up  with  the  view  of 
■ealsing  the  reforms  proposed ;  it  was  presented  to  Prince  Bibesoo  by  a 
oowd  of  ^e  inhabitants  who  collected  around  his  palace,  under  the  guid- 
ance <^  those  who  had  composed  it ;  and  be  signed  it,  accepting  all  ^ 
^endkioBS  which  were  offered  to  him,  in  the  belief  that  the  cnange  would 
pbee  a  crown  on  his  head.  He  was  soon  undeceived,  however,  when  he 
peroied,  on  the  following  day,  a  violent  protest  which  the  Russian  consul- 
general.  Monsieur  de  Kotzebue,  lodged  in  the  name  of  the  Czar,  and, 
fearaig  the  consequences  of  assumiog  the  responsibility  of  what  had  oo- 
coned,  he  resigned  iA^  authcnity  with  which  he  was  invested.  Perceiving 
lliat  1^  game  was  lost,  he  threw  up  his  cards,  and  suddenly  left  the 
eonntry  in  despair.  A  provisional  government  was  formed  by  the 
«iithon  of  ^  revolution;  and  the  herculean  labours  of  reform  were 
^ooimenoed. 

M.  de  Kotaebue,  meanwhile,  had  struck  his  flag  and  retired  firom  the 
capital,  declining  to  recognise,  or  hold  any  communication  wit^  the  new 
adounktratbn ;  and  his  cdleaene,  M.  de  Titoff,  the  Rusnan  mimster  at 
Conatantineple,  had  addressed  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  to  the 
^Porte  on  the  Uoodless  collision  between  the  people  and  their  rulers  st 
Bochanst,  which  he  denounced  aa  a  puerile  imitation  of  the  reoent  rising 
vp  in  j«%ment  of  the  paving-stones  of  Paris,  where  the  streets  weie 
«toewed  wH^  corpses.  The  philanthropic  scheme  of  abolishing  Walla- 
diian  servftude  by  apportioning  the  land  in  freehold  tenure  to  the  exteift 
which  the  serfe  were  i>e8pectiv>ely  allowed  to  cultivate  on  their  own  ao- 
WMmt,  as  was  the  ease  in  many  enlightened  coimtries  when  the  feudd 
iaws  of  the  middle  ages  were  abrogated,  was  represented  as  a  violation  of 
-Aid  rights  of  property ;  and  a  horrible  picture  <if  the  complete  disorgam- 
sation  of  «ocMty  was  portrayed  in  Tivid  colours  to  alarm  the  Sukao,  be- 
csnse  the  puaillanimous  Boyards  had  fc^owed  dieb  traditional  halnt  of 
taking  to  flight  on  the  flrst  i^pearance  of  a  violent  change.  The  Otto- 
■uui  goveraiBent,  thecefore,  resolved  on  de^tching  a  delegate  to  watch 
over  ^  w^fiaie  of  the  Dauubian  Principalities,  and  Solyman  Pasha  was 
inlMWied  with  this  mission.  When  he  reached  Giurgevo,  the  revokn 
^ionary  party,  anxious  that  he  f^uld  receive  aecinrate  information  with 
■egaid  to  all  that  had  passed,  implied  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  British  con- 
ni-geneTal,  whom  they  earnestly  begged  to  meet  him,  as  they  were 
weil  aware  ^lat  in  such  hands  their  cause  would  be  treated  with  striet 
jQstiee  and  impartiality,  and  dieir  conduct  represented  with  perfect  inte- 
gnty  and  good  iakiku  Mr.  Cc^quhoun  considered  it  to  be  his  du^  ta 
aeoede  to  Sieb  reqfaest,  as  the  agent  of  En^and,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
mediate  in  the  Ik^  of  preventing  bloodshed ;  and  he  proceeded  to  Giur- 
gevo. TIk  particulars  of  his  interview  with  Solyman  Pa^adid  not  transpire, 
knt  it  oannot  be  doubted  that  matters  were  placed  in  their  true  light,  for 
a  long  lesidenee  in  the  eoanfcry,  and  a  liiorough  knowledge  of  the  peopk^ 
vaaUed  Mr.  Cc^quhoun  to  form  a  more  oorrect  eedmate  of  the  facts  thaii 
ai^  other  foreigner  at  Budiarest,  while  his  neirtaral  position  as  a  diante- 
1  eye-witnew  of  all  tike  recent  incidents  rendered  his  testimony  masm 
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dispassionate  and  trustworthy  than  that  of  any  native ;  his  account  of  the 
revolution  could  not  be  garbled  and  distorted  like  that  of  the  Boyards; 
and  his  advice  to  the  Sultanas  emissary  would  not  be  dictated  by  any 
secondary  motive,  as  that  of  M.  de  Titoff  to  the  Porte  must  have  been ; 
and,  £rom  a  British  gentleman,  Turkey  could  udther  fear  to  receive  the 
artfbl  misstatements  of  unprincipled  verity,  nor  the  insidious  counsels  of 
fedse  friendship.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  tone  of  their  conference, 
its  result  was  that  the  existing  government  of  Wallachia  was  formally 
recognised  by  Solyman  Pasha  in  the  name  of  the  Ottoman  Porte;  and, 
as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Principality,  he  addressed 
circulars  to  the  different  consulates  inviting  them  to  transact  business 
with  it.     Rusaa  refused  to  do  so;  it  did  not  suit  her  views  that  an  admi- 
nistration should  exist  in  Wallachia,  which  was  likely  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants;  it  did  not  suit  her  views  diat  a  portion  of 
ihe  Turkish  Empire  should  advance  in  prosperity;  and  it  did  not  suit  her 
▼lews  that  liberal  institutions  should  be  established  so  near  the  frontiers 
of  her  own  empire.     M.  de  Kotzebue,  therefore,  still  remained  at  Galatz, 
whidier  he  had  retired,  and  M.  de  Titoff  renewed  his  manoeuvres  at  Con- 
stantinople with  increased  energy.     He  went  so  far  as  to  suspend  amicable 
relations  with  the  Sultan's  government     The  latter,  unwilling  that  a 
war  should  ensue  without  having,  at  least,  attempted  further  to  arrange 
matters,  appointed  Fuad  Effend^  a  distinguished  statesman,  commissioner 
in  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  recalled  Solyman  Pasha.     The  new 
representative  of  the  Porte  soon  arrived  in  Wallachia,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  General  Duhamel,  a  Russian  diplomatist,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed on  two  former  occasions  at  Bucharest,  and  who  now  returned  as 
commissioner  of  the  Czar.     They  were  backed  by  a  strong  Turkish  force, 
imder  the  command  of  Omer  Pasha.     The  convent  of  Kotrotcheni,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  was  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  their  head- 
quarters, and  the  members  of  the  provisional  government  were  invited  to 
meet  the  commissioners  there  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of 
the  country.     The  presence  of  the  Russian  agent  precluded  the  possibi- 
lity of  Fuflkd  Effendi  coming  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  with  the  re- 
formers ;  and,  after  a  short  discussion,  in  which  it  soon  became  evident 
that  a  compromise  was  hopeless,  Omer  Pasha  marched  into  the  town  with 
the  troops.     Some  resistance  was  offered  by  a  corps  of  Wallachians,  but 
it  was  soon  overcome ;  and  the  career  of  the  revolutionary  party  was  cut 
short,  after  existing^  only  three  months.     Constantine  Cantacuzone,   a 
Boyard  in  the  Russian  interests,  was  named  Caimacam,  or  R^;ent  of  the 
province;  the  old  system  was  again  installed;  and  a  fiirious  persecution 
oommenced  against  those  who  had  sought  to  better  the  condition  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.     Some  of  them  took  refuge  at  the  British  consulate, 
and  many  left  the  Principality  under  the  protection  of  passports  granted 
to  them  by  Mr.  Colquhoun;  in  this  he  only  followed  the  invariable  policy 
of  England,  who  extends  a  generous  and  fearless  hospitality  to  politick 
enles  of  every  class,  from  every  country,  and  in  every  cause ;  out  the 
Russian  party  were  so  exasperated  by  it,  that  they  cud  not  scruple  to 
spiead  the  most  malignant  and  calumnious  reports  on  the  subject.     The 
British  consul-^nend,  however,  seems  to  enjoy  that  unfeigned  respect  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Wallachians,  as  an  individual,  wmch  so  well  be- 
comes the  representative  of  a  power  like  Great  Britain,  and  he  probably 
treats  with  truly  English  indifference,  which  is  inspired  by  self-respect^ 
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die  idle  gossip  of  a  small  proportion  of  them,  and  the  too  transparent 
stratagem  of  Kussian  detraction. 

Another  treaty  was  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  known  by 
die  name  of  diat  of  Balta-Liman ;  it  sanctioned  the  armed  occupa^on  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities  by  Russia,  and  the  residence  of  her  commis- 
sion^  at  Bucharest  to  further  her  schemes  in  concert  with  her  consul- 
genial.  The  latter  returned  to  his  post  with  the  hordes  of  Cossacks,  who 
immediately  rushed  across  the  frontier,  and  with  the  herds  of  Boyards, 
^Hk)  eagerly  rc^^ned  their  luxuriant  pasturage  as  soon  as  it  was  secured 
by  foreign  lanCes  from  the  inroads  of  the  ravenous  wolves;  disinterested 
patriotism,  liberal  institutions,  and  enlig^htened  administration  were  then 
lost ;  and  the  previous  mode  of  exercising  and  undergoing  predominant 
influence  was  resumed,  old  abuses  were  revived,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  which  had  for  a  moment  struggled  to  rise  into  existence,  again 
succumbed  under  the  incubus  of  former  years. 

A  Hospodar  was  appointed  in  die  person  of  Barbo  Demetrius  Stirbey, 
the  hrodier  of  the  last  Prince  George  Bibesco,  and  he  continues  to  direct 
the  affidrs  of  Wallachia,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  imperial  commis- 
sioners. It  was  never  an  easy  task,  but  now  it  has  become  still  more  em- 
bairassing,  on  account  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  die  rival  courts ;  it 
was  always  a  great  difficulty  for  their  most  serene  highnesses  the  Moldo- 
WaUachian  helmsmen  to  steer  clear  of  the  Russian  scylla  of  usurpation 
and  the  Turkish  charybdis  of  open  opposition  to  the  Czar,  which  has 
been  their  constant  bugbear ;  but  at  present  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility, 
because  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  Ottoman  commissioner  obliges  them 
to  take  a  decided  course,  and  the  vis  inerticB,  with  which  Prince  Stirbey 
strires,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  combat  the  dangers  of  his  position,  is  but 
the  effort  of  the  drowning  man  to  save  himself  by  grasping  a  straw* 
The  opinion  of  the  most  clearsighted  is,  that  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Danubian  Principalities  wul  result  in  a  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  and  that  another  and  more  deadly  struggle  than  an^  that  has  yet 
taken  place  wiU  soon  commence,  in  consequence  of  the  cndcal  position 
of  diese  provinces. 

Histoiy,  therefore,  proves  that  the  connexion  which  has  existed  between 
die  Mol^  Wallachians  and  the  Court  of  Russia  has  never  been  otherwise 
dian  most  eminendy  prejudicial  to  the  former;  but,  in  justice  to  the  Czar^ 
it  must  he  admitted  that  all  the  evils  arising  from  the  exercise  of  influence 
by  Russia  in  the  Principalities  cannot  be  traced  to  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and 
howerer  unfavourable  may  be  die  broad  facts  of  the  case,  still  the  impe- 
rial cabinet  must  be  acquitted  of  many  charges  which  are  of^en  brought 
against  it,  and  which  might  be  more  equitably  preferred  against  its  agents 
individually,  for  they  naturally  keep  it  in  igpnorance  of  those  manoeuvres 
which  have  merely  the  personal  acquisition  of  wealth  or  the  indulgence  of 
▼ice  for  their  object  Thus,  the  faction  of  intriguers,  who  wield  at  Bu- 
diarest  the  powerful  weapon  of  reputed  favour  with  the  emperor,  are  in* 
stnunental  m  producing  great  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  province, 
even  when  they  have  not  the  interests  of  their  employer  in  view;  some 
fer  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  Moloch  of  gain  by  shamelessly  sellinfl^ 
their  influence  to  the  highest  bidders  for  office,  and  others  in  the  still 
baser  pursuit  of  unprincipled  profligacy  by  purchasing  complacency  with 
the  current  coin  of  patronage ;  both  classes  being  totally  reffanfless  of 
to  enjoy  it,  and  of  respectability  in  the  country  on  the  part  of 
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those  wliom  they  protect  Besides  the  baneful  effi&ots  thos  occasioned  in 
the  general  condition  of  Wallachia,  the  tone  of  society,  intrinsiealij  so 
tx>mipt  diat,  like  the  Cities  of  the  Valley,  Bodiarest  seems  to  be  swaitiog 
Ihe  %li  of  fire  from  above,  although  there  certainly  may  be  moie  thm 
one  jost  Lot  to  single  out  irom  its  inhabitants,  is  endently  still  furtiier 
lowered  by  the  example  of  those  powerful  partisans,  who  laroly  wear  ibat 
conventional  tmA  of  hypocrisy  which  is  the  involuntary  homage  of  viee 
to  virtue  even  in  the  most  depraved  communities.  Gftmbling,  too,  as 
also  enconraged  to  an  inordinate  degree  by  the  Russians  and  -l£eiradbe- 
Tents,  most  of  vehom  are  notoriously  addicted  to  tiiat  demoralising  folJy, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  ostentation  and  extravagance,  it  has  reduced  almost 
all  the  principal  families  of  Wallachia  to  a  state  oip  impending  imn.  Of 
all  this  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersborgh 
is  fully  informed ;  but  still  a  degree  of  responsibifity  must  always  rest 
with  it  on  the  score  of  apparent  indifference  as  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
some  of  the  highest  of  its  agents  in  the  Danubian  TrincipaHties;  and  if, 
as  is  contended  by  many,  that  indifference  be  not  merely  apparent  bot 
real — if  it  be  positively  the  wish  of  Russia  to  create  disorders  of  every 
kind  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  political  and  social,  material  and  moral— 
why,  then  the  proportion  of  culpability  is  only  the  greater. 


THE   VOICES    OF    NIGHT. 

BT  J.  E.  CARPKKTBR. 

Wh£N  the  lonely  woods  are  stilly 
Oh  I  how  sweet  to  rove  at  will, 
VVlien  the  night-bird's  plaintive  song 
Floats  the  evening  breeze  along, — 
Listening,  in  their  onward  flight. 
To  the  voices  of  the  night, 
Tliat  seem  whispering  to  the  flowers 
From  a  brij^hter  world  than  on  re ! 

Hark !  what  music  greets  mine  ear 
On  the  breeze,  so  loud  and  clear ; 
Softer  now — yet  sweeter  still — 
'Tis  echo  from  her  distant  hill. 

Oh  I  ye  voices  tell  us  where 

Dwell  ye  ?  in  the  upper  air. 

Or  within  the  caverns  deep. 

Are  the  dwHliuEs  where  ye  sleep  ? 

Come  ye  from  the  coral  caves, 

Hidden  by  the  moonlit  waves  ; 

From  your  regions  dark  or  bright 

Answer,  voiees  of  the  ni^ht  ? 

Hark!  a  sound— 'tis  echo  still 
That  replies  from  yonder  hill; 
Tis  echo,  echo — still. 
Answers  from  her  distant  hill  2 
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A  GALLANT  APPEAL  TO  THE  LADIES. 

BT  MB.   JOLLY  GREEN. 

Thej  are  to  perpetuallj  alarmed  with  the  appreheosion  of  these  and  the  like 
impending  dangers,  that  they  can  neither  sleep  quietlj  in  their  heds,  nor  haTe  any 
vdish  for  the  common  pleasures  and  amusements  of  Me, — Gvliiver^s  TVavets. 

It  Hiay  not  be  &i]gotten — ^indeed,  I  think  each  a  thine  scaroelj  poseible 
— dwt  alNMrt  three  years  ago  (when  some  sensatioQ  had  been  excited  by 
the  letter  of  an  iUnstrtous  Field-Marshal  on  the  practicability  of  a  French 
inraBon)  a  pJsn  for  ^e  defence  of  my  native  land  was  matured  and  pre- 
SHited  by  myself  to  the  British  public.  I  then  sug^gested  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  goiwniment  to  aid(^  immediate  measures  for  fortifyii^ 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  placing  that  important  outwork  in  su.dk  a  atate 
•CdeCenoe  as  would  effectually  prerent  an  enemy's  force  from  landing 
there,  and  thus  becoming  masters  of  the  key  to  our  whole  military  posi- 
tion, 1^  -direotening,  or,  I  may  say,  blockading,  the  river  Thames  in  one 
^rectiim,  the  Bntiih  Channel  in  anothei^  and  the  German  Ocean  in  a 
inird. 

Tins  pioposkion  was  not  attended  to !  Why,  I  leave  the  intelligent 
leader  who  rinerobers  the  neglect  experienced  by  Columbus,  by  Galileo, 
nd  by  Cqitun  Warner,  at  the  oomrts  to  which  they  respectivdy  aoore- 
dited,  to  guess.  Unfortunately  £ot  the  welfieure  of  mankmd,  the  histoiy 
ofecieniific  disoowiy  affords  only  too  numy  examples  of  the  miworthy 
jedoQsy  which  actuates  all  governments  in  throwing  cold  water  on  thie 
projects  of  enUgktened  individuals;  and  that  I  dkouTd  be  another  victim 
io  this  pafcrf  feeling  can  excite  but  littie  surprise.  It  is  not,  howeveiv 
of  my  own  wrongs,  though,  in  point  of  feet,  they  are  the  wrongs  of  the 
Natim,  diat  I  deeve  to  speak.  The  blood  that  now  boils  in  my  veins 
owes  the  rapidity  of  its  current  to  another  cause;  a  tenderer  chard  has 
been  -teodied ;  a  softer  emotion  awakened ;  it  is  no  longer  for  ourselves,  ctf 
BmgUakmemy  that  I  lift  i;^  my  voice,  but  for  something  nearer  and  dearer 
to  OS  than  ourselves — for  our  hetier  sdves,  in  short — ^that  I  now  draw  the 
twofd  and  throw  away  the  scabbard.  If  we  seek  a  motive  for  preserving  our 
kearthstones,  if  the  lustre  of  our  dining-tables  is  not  to  lose  its  polish,  if 
1km  bvttonson  our  sfairte  are  still  to  retain  l^r  places,  if  the  rosy  wine 
that  we  sip  is  not  to  lose  its  flavour,  if  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  are  still  to 
dipg  round  the  oak,  if  we  don't  mean  tamely  to  surrender  the  dearest 
frivilege  bestowed  on  man — that  of  drinkmg  the  healths  of  <<ths 
UKDn^"  whether  in  the  solitude  of  onr  chambers  or  in  '<  the  hallsr-tiie 
balk  of  dacxliog  lig^t ;" — if  we  care  for  all  or  any  of  these  things,  if  we 
reverence  and  cherish,  and  Uess  and  adore  the  beaming  eye,  the  ruby  lip, 
the  "  light  fantastic  toe''  of  woman  ; — then,  I  say,  idiat  tne  manly  hearts 
of  Eaglimd  are  called  i^n  to  fuse  themselves  into  one  mighty  agglo- 
merate, whose  pdsatkms  shall  alone  strike  terror  to  the  souls  of  the  rnidb- 
less  invaders  who  have  never  yet  had  the  audacity  to  make  their  appeav- 


My  pen  beiog,  I  will  oonfrss  it,  ^iitly  out  of  breatih,  in  consequenoe 
«f  ^  violenoe  of  my  iDohngs,  I  pause  beirare  I  resume  it  to  explain  the 
I  of  the  ek)qneat  explosion  to  winch  I  have  just  giyen  utterance. 


H»ii>g  idH  Ae  dewdnp.  from  my  bfAmA  aiJ  «»^^|^ 
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Bouquet  aux  Dames  with  which  I  scent  my  pocket-handkerchief,  I  now 
proceed,  calmly  and  philosophically,  to  devmop  the  cause  of  the  mental 
agony  which  the  reader  has  just  witnessed. 

Owing  to  my  prolonged  absence  on  the  Continent,  I  haye,  for  the  last 
month,  been  sedulously  engaged  in  bringing  up  any  leeway  in  literature; 
''reading-up,*'  in  fact,  to  the  exigences  of  the  hour,  in  order  that,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  I  might  not  be  behind  the  time  of  day.  As  may 
easily  be  supposed,  with  so  much  literary  food — a  good  deal  of  which  1 
haye  been  forced,  in  a  manner,  to  bolt — my  powers  of  digestion  haye  beea 
pretty  well  exercised;  and  were  it  not  that  I  am  a  kind  of  human  casso- 
wary or  dromedary,  able  to  swallow  anything,  I  might  have  sunk  under 
the  attempt.  I  pass  over  the  majority  of  the  works  which  constitute  my 
"  cram,"  to  speak  of  one  the  contents  of  which  haye  so  rivetted  my  at- 
tention, that,  since  I  read  it,  I  can  think  of  no  other  subject 

As  the  historian  Gibbon  has  permitted  himself  to  describe  the  spot  on 
which  he  sat  when  he  put  the  finishing  touch  to  Milman's  edition  of  the 
**  Decline  and  Fall,"  so,  perhi^,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that  I  was 
standing  before  the  fire  in  my  study,  wanning  myself  after  the  manner  of 
the  generality  of  English  gentlemen,  when,  amidst  a  pile  of  books  that 
had  just  arrived  from  Cawthom's,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  volume  arrayed 
like  a  bride  in  the  purest  vir^  white.  I  concluded  that  it  was  a  volume 
of  poems,  probably  dedicated  to  myself,  by  some  struggling  aspirant  for 
fame,  and  I  handled  it  with  the  respect  which  I  always  snow  towards 
Ae  Mr  sex,  and  with  the  sympathy  which  I  instinctively  feel  for  vellum. 
In  opening  the  book  I  accidentally  missed  the  title-page,  and  foil  upon 
that  which  followed  it,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  laid  out  in  the 
lonfi^  and  short  lines — here  a  word  only,  and  there  a  complete  sentence— 
which  indicates  that  one  is  in  the  presence  either  of  a  dedication  or  a 
tombstone. 

"  To  that  half  of  the  community,  whom  it  is  our  happiness  to  reg^ard^ 
our  duty  to  defend,  and  who,  under  the  blessing  of  an  almic^ty  power, 
have,  as  yet,  only  read  of  war,  this  volume,  making  known  ^eir  present 
unprotected  condition,  is  faithfully  dedicated  and  inscribed  by  the  writer.'' 

'^  Oh,  ho!"  said  I,  w;hen  I  had  got  safely  through  the  paragraph,  "  this 
is  something  new,  and  apparently  very  pleasant.  ^  That  half  of  the  oom- 
munity' — ^lovely  woman,  of  course — hm,  hm — 'regard' — I  should  have 
said  *  love* — *  duty  to  defend* — very  right — *  only  read  of  war' — yes,  yes, 
I  see— -Polybius,  Cormont«gne,  Vauban,  the  ^  Articles  of  War,'  feminine 
works  all  of  them — '  making  known  their  unprotected  condition* — a  good 
idea,  well  meant,  very  well  meant,  frighten  'em  to  death  and  then  come  in 
gallantly  to  the  rescue — 'unprotected' — hm,  hm, — 'inscribed  by  the 
writer.*  The  writer !  One  of  the  Punch  men,  I  suppose,  woodcuts  by 
Leech,  text  by  Tom  Taylor — let's  see  what's  on  the  titte-page." 

I  turned  back  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  The  Defenceless  State  of  Great  Britain,  by  Sir  Francis  B.  Head, 
Bart.  Dedicated  to  the  Women  of  England*  Jolm  Murray,  Albemarle- 
street." 

I  paused  for  a  moment  to  consider.  A  r^  of  light  soon  broke  in  upon 
me.  The  subject  upon  which  an  illustrious  Held-Marshal  and  myself  had 
already  exhausted  our  inventive  fooulties,  was  once  more  brought  before 
the  public !  The  imminent  danger  in  which  we  formeriy  stood,  when  the 
French  threatened  to  invade  us,  because  we  considered  ourselves  "done** 
in  the  a£^  of  the  Spanish  marriages — ^that  danger  was,  then,  consideraUy 
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augmented,  was  more  imminent  stilL  Nothins^  was  more  likely.  I  had 
been  absent  from  England  for  some  months.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  war 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  on  that  account ;  on  the  contrary,  my 
return  would,  in  all  probabmty,  oblige  the  enemy  to  think  twice  before 
he  set  his  armies  in  motion;  but  what  I  wish  to  convey  by  this  allusion  to 
my  own  movements  is,  that  having  been  occupied  with  other  diplomatic 
matters,  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  we  were  now 
on  the  eve  of  going  .to  war  about. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Germany  was  bad;  and  perhaps  it  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  France  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
struggle,  and  recover  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  most  direct  and  obvious 
conduct  on  her  part  would  be  immediately  to  cross  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
The  preparations  for  war  which  she  was  making  on  the  plain  of  Satory 
were  evidently  directed  against  England;  for  what  other  motive  could 
the  President  of  the  Republic  have  in  view,  when  he  caused  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  his  ferocious  troops  so  many  thousands  of  sausages  and 
dgars?  Invaders,  now-a-days,  understand  their  business  much  better 
than  they  formerly  did  ;  and,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  promised  land, 
like  Moses  or  Hannibal,  and  desiring  their  soldiers  at  once  to  go  in  and 
win,  ihej  now  stimulate  their  energies  with  champagne,  and  excite  them 
to  battle  with  smoke— at  a  very  respectful  distance.  So  secret,  also,  are 
they  in  their  plans,  that,  so  &r  from  giving  the  sl^htest  hint  of  thdr 
intentions,  they  aUow  it  to  be  insinuated  that  the  President's  object  in 
smoking  and  drinking  with  the  Jeune  Garde  is  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  attadnng  the  army  to  his  person,  and — while  in  a  state  of  inebriety- 
hoisting  him  up  on  the  Imperial  throne.  But  this,  no  doubt,  is  what  is 
well  understooa  by  the  diplomatic  world  to  be,  emphatically  '<  gammon." 
An  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  '<  well  in  hand,"  as  Sir 
Harry  Smith  says,  can  be  moved  as  readily  in  one  direction  as  another. 
Inspired  by  champagne,  and  fortified  by  sausages,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
Pnetorian  cohorts  of  Paris  from  marching  upon  Boulogne?  And  if,  as 
the  French  themselves  say,  the  President  has  no  chance  of  becoming 
emperor  there,  why  should  he  not  make  the  attempt  to  put  on  the  purple 
in  London?  There  is  only  one  reason  aeainst  his  doing  so  that  I  am 
acquainted  with — his  fear  ot  being  dunned  by  the  English  tailors,  having 
worn  their  purple  too  long  without  paybg  for  it.  But,  possibly,  he 
might  intend  to  clear  his  score  after  another  fashion,  like  his  predecessor, 
Brennus  ;  and  if  so,  I,  for  one,  should  scarcelv  be  sorry ;  for  I  have  {>aid 
too  many  tailors'  bills  to  care  much  about  what  befals  the  whole  tribe. 
There  is  another  reason  also  why,  for  the  last  three  years,  the  chances  of 
invasion  are  so  great :  and  this  is,  the  profound  tranquillity  which 
France  has  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  which,  as  the 
President's  late  message  assures  us,  is  so  likely  to  last;  particularly  when 
we  consider  how  firmly  united  all  parties  are, — ^how  fond  the  Kepub- 
Hcans  are  of  the  Legitimists,  and  now  sincerely  attached  to  each  other 
the  partisans  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  Louis  Napoleon.  There  never, 
indeed,  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations  when  England  had 
more  to  fear  fix)m  her  enterprising  rival ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  view 

of  ihe  question  that  is  taken  both  by  Sir  Francis  B Head  and 

myself. 

Our  cordial  agreement  on  this  point  renders  what  I  have  to  say  of 
<'  The  Defenceless  State  of  Great  Britain"  a  pleasing  and  agreeable 
undertaking,  though  dlie  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  so  much  the  ^^ 
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irerae.  I  must^  howeYer^  do  mj  duty;  and  i£  it  ahosld  kappe&  tbat^ 
from  the  stores  of  my  experience  I  should  add  to  ihe  leaif ul  lUostratioaa 
adduced  by  Sir  Francis  B Head,  I  can  only  plead  Bottom's  apology, 

and  say, 

We  do  not  coma  as  muKiing  to  content  joo. 

Our  author's  volume  is  a  bulky  one ;  aa  mdeed  it  oug^t  to  be,  beiaip 
so  full  of  ominous  portent;  but  ^ith  the  earlier  sections  it  ia  not  DKy 
purpose  to  deal,  as  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  notice  ia  to  bang* 
home  to  the  bosoms  of  ^^Belgravia,*'  and  other  pofite  (iporters  of  the 
nletropolis,  the  more  immediate  dangers  that  are  likely  to  accrue  homk 
the  occupation  of  London  by  a  French  ibrce.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
strong  ground  of  Sir  Francis  B Head,  and  it  shall  be  mine. 

Passing  over,  therefore,  those  divisiona  of  the  work  which  treat  of 
military  and  naval  warfare  in  general — though  I  tibdnk  I  could  throw  ia  m 
few  strong  touches,  if  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  do  so — and  merely  nolicin|; 
with  respect  an  a<hnirable  suggestion  by  Sir  Francis,  that  th^  inaerip-^ 
tion — "  Men-traps  and  spring-guns  are  set  on  these  prenusea" — should 
be  written  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  in  very  large  ehaaracters,  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  the  invaders; — I  suppose,  wit^  Sir  Fianei% 
that  the  project  of  invasion  has  been  entertained,  and  the  execution  cav* 
ried  out  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  not  a  sin^  human  beis^ — not^ren 
the  Paris  corre^Kmdent  of  the  Times — shall  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact  till  it  proclaimed  itself.  As  the  amount  of  the  invading  army  is  aet 
down  by  Sir  Francis  at  150,000  men,  and  as  an  express  train  £rom  Paris 
to  Boulogne  acxM)mplishe3  the  distance  in  about  five  hours, — that  is  to  say, 
during  the  darky  at  any  season  cf  the  year, — it  la  ohvioua  that  ihtie 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  transporting  iLe  invading  force  to  their  own 
coast.     Sir  Francis  B  Head  does  not  state  of  what  troops  this  force 

would  be  composed;  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris  would  form  a  large  proportion,  so  many  o£  them  having 
already  visited  London,  and  acquired  not  only  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  an  ardent  desire  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  aoyuiintance 
with  their  property. 

When  once  the  French  army  reached  Boulogne,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  cross  the  Channel.  Sir  Francia  does  not  say  how^ 
exactly,  merely  observing  that  the  150,000  men  ^'  would  probably  be 
transported  at  repeated  intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours,"  leaving  the  mode 
of  doing  it  entirely  to  the  imagination  of  Uie  reader;  the  very  safest 
course  to  adopt  when  the  object  is  to  appeal  entirely  to  that  faculty. 
From  my  knowledge,  however,  of  the  aquatic  habits  of  Frenchmen,  who 
take  the  water  like  ducks,  particularly  when  it  is  salt,  and  who  have  no 
word  in  their  language  for  sea-sickness,  I  should  say,  that  if  they  did  not 
swim  across,  like  Caesar^  with  their  muskets  and  swords  between  their 
teeth,  they  would  come  over  in  steam-boats,  the  French  government 
having  always  two  or  three  hundred  vessels  of  this  description  ready  for 
such  a  movement,  but  lying  perdue  till  they  are  wanted  in  the  ci4[>acioua 
harbours  of  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Dieppe. 

It  is  possible,  as  Sir  Francis  says,  that  when  it  was  known  at  Ports- 
mouth that  the  French  armament  had  put  to  sea — ^the  whole  pro- 
ceeding being  based  on  the  principle  of  a  surprise — (an  "  agreeable  sur- 
prise," like  the  farce  of  that  name)— our  ships  in  ordinary  might  go  out 
to  attack  it ;  but,  as  he  justly  observes,  this  woidd  be  *'  utterly  useless," 
when  we  remember  that  the  ammunition  which  is  served  out.  to  the 
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ABtidk  nATj-oonaifta  of  nethmg  mere  thoo  ^dudk,  stable  msBure,  nJl- 
Mier,  and  potadv"  aU  ''mized  ixtgetherJ'  WliHe  oa  thk  bfasdi  of  tiie 
fldbjwt,  it  stnkes  me  tbot^  as  soon  as  parliaoienfe  meets — H  it  i&  ever  per* 
inmd  to  meet  again — it  would  be  advisable  that  Mr.  Cobdffli^  Mc.  Hmn^ 
oriome  oAet  emineiit  nataooal  reformer,  should  move  Unr  a  eommittee  to 
iaqmio  into  thia  &ety  and  report  upon  the  eiph»ive  qualitiea  ef  the  mmi- 
tam  These  gmrtleoiai — as  ministen  ase  well  aware — are  pcrfecily  ae- 
qaaiBted  wjih  the  whole  art  ci  blowmg-up,  and  their  condmoas  would 
nneraairily  be  iavaloable.  If  the  adaptaticHi  of  the  materiab  reftrred  to 
should  be  found  to  arise  firom  any  deficieney  of  gunpowder  in  its  natural 
state,  I  would  recommend  that  the  method  shomd  be  resorted  to  of  the 
Lipatkm'philosopher,  whom  Mr.  Gulliver  found  very  busy  at  woric  cakii»* 
iag  ioe  into  tiiat  valuable  combustible. 

Tba  crosBiog  of  the  invaders  vrithout  interruption,  and  their  landing 
inthovt  the  slighted  casualty,  being  accomplished,  the  Frendi  general, 
having  **  no  force  to  oppose  mm,"  woidd  march  to  Bladclwath,  nmere,  aa 
saonai  he  arrived,,  he  might  excbim  witib  Lord  (Mzzle^ 

Thus  fiir  our  arms  wiA  victory  are  crown'd; 
For  though  we  ba^&  not  fought,  yet  we  have  fbuntf 
No  eaemy  to  fighi  wtthall 

Whie,  en  the  o^ier  hand.  Sir  Ftancis  B Head,  or  anybo^  else- 

equally  on  the  alert,  Myself  for  instance,  might  echo  the  words  of  FoocBey 
aadaaj. 

At  length  the  enemy  advances  aigb, 

I  hear  them  wUh  my  ear  and  see  them  with  my  eye. 

^From  ^ackheath,''  continues  Sir  Francis^  ^the  Freadi  general 
mi^it  offer  to  the  British  people  peace,,  or  rather  dictate  to  them  terms  of 
suhmiasMm ;  he  would,,  however,  most  probably  prefer,  d  la  ^NapoUan^ 
to  do  so  in  the  enemy's  capital;  and,  aceordtiigly,  with  drums  beatings 
bands  paying,  trumpets  resounding,  and  colours  Aying,.  he  would  continue 
hia  mam  to  London."  While  the  bands  are  pla^^ng  ^^  The  Rogue'a 
Maidi^ — a  &vourite  air  with  the  French  troope  when  set  in  motion,  por- 
tieukrly  in  a  foreign  country — I  shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  our  fellows 
aie  doing  ?  I  answer,  as  every  man  of  sense — including  our  author- 
would  anawer,  in  his  own  words  : 

^  The  wisest  course  that  could  be  adopted  would  be  for  the  army  and 
sofereigu  to  retire  to  some  of  our  fortined  dockyards,  or  to  such  other 
points  aa  should  be  deemed  advisable,  and  tiius  to  abandon  the  palaces^ 
the  Houses  of  Pariiament,  the  public  buildings,  the  docks,  the  smf^ing, 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  press,  bankers,  merehants,  and  shopkeepers; 
m  short,  the  wealth  and  property,  the  lives  and  persons  of  the  inhabitants 
— men,  women,  and  children — of  London,  to  tkeoi  fatk.'* 

Just  so — (mty,  for  our  better  security,  I  think  it  might  be  as  well 
for  drautationa  of  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  others,  to  wait  upon  the 
French  general  with  their  latch-keys,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  alt^iia- 
tive  of  Ittving  their  street-doors  blown  in  with  real  gunpowd^.  A  cer- 
tain number,  also,  of  wealthy  citizens — members,  for  instance,  of  the 
dty  companies — ^who  felt  that  they  were  too  rich  uod  had  enjoyed  them- 
selves  too  long,  might  request  to  be  made  examples  of,  and  thus  add  to 
iim  general  agrement  Patriotic  individuals  of  tins  description,  restoring 
the  raris  shc^keeper's  placard  to  its  original  meaning,  might  assemble 
in  groups  at  stated  places,  with  lab^  round  their  necks,  inscribed, 
*'  Here  they  spike  the  English;"  and  that  the  French  soldiers  would  be  , 
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obli^g  enough  to  accommodate  tbem,  we  are  fullj  afsured  hj  Sir 
FraDOB  B Head.  To  attempt  a  defimce  like  Zaragoza,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  2,000,000,  opposed  to  an  army  of  150,000  men,  freah  from 
Blackheath,  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity;  for  Sir  Francis  lays  it  down 
as  a  military  axiom,  which  I,  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  dispute,  that  no 
number  of  undisciplined  men  can  make  head  for  a  moment  against  a 
nulitary  force.  The  whole  of  Barclay  and  Perkins's  draymen,  for  ex- 
ample, if  they  had  not  been  drilled,  secundum  artem^  would  be  no 
better  than  so  many  sacks  of  grains ;  and  this  formidable  force  bdng  all 
we  have  to  rely  upon  in  the  event  of  a  row  (as  we  have  recently  seen), 
what  opposition  could  the  sturdiest  population  make  with  only  the 
weapons  which  chance  threw  into  their  hands?  Personally,  I  might 
feel  disposed  to  select  my  antagonist,  and  call  him  out,  afier  the  fashion 
of  Captain  BoSadU,  or  poniard  him  at  the  risk  of  my  own  life;  but,  on 
a  general  principle,  this  would  never  do.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  in- 
habitants of  captured  cities,  at  least  ever  since  the  siege  of  Calais  by 
Froissart,  to  gp  out  to  meet  the  conqueror  with  ropes  round  their  necks 
and  wooden  ehoes  on  their  feet — in  token  of  slavery  and  submission ; 
and  neither  I  nor  Sir  Francis  B  Head  see  any  reason  why  the  old 

practice  should  be  discontinued.  According  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  you 
are  beaten  even  if  you  don't  know  it;  and  nothing  is  left  for  you  but  to 
grin  and  bear  it. 

Here  is  the  actual  picture  of  the  situation  of  this  country,  painted 
by  the  prophetic  pencil  of  Sir  Francis  : 

<'  The  nation  would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  gene- 
ral. His  demands,  whatever  they  might  be,  must  be  complied  with. 
Whatever  sums  he  named,  we  must  pay — whatever  colonies  he  demanded, 
we  must  surrender ;  if  he  asked  for  the  whole  of  our  fleet  in  ordinary^ 
(stable  manure  and  all)  **  we  must  give  it  to  him ;  and  as  it  would  be 
utteriy  impossible  for  the  British  people  to  raise,  organise,  equip,  and 
officer  an  army  sufficient  to  overpower  him  in  less  than  two  or  three 
years,  he  might,  during  that  period,  continue  his  occupation  of  London.''^ 

It  is  clear,  from  the  above,  that  all  the  French  general  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  get  to  London^  and  then,  like  a  great  spider  iu  the  centre 
of  his  web,  he  could  sit  down  perfectly  at  his  ease,  with  a  lease  of  Lon- 
don in  his  pocket,  and  not  the  slightest  chance  of  being  starved  out,  or 
burnt  out,  or  kicked  out,  or  being  exposed  to  the  least  thing  that  was 
uncomfortable.  He  would  divorce  the  lord  mayor — perhaps  marry  the 
lady  mayoress — shave  with  rose-water,  eat  plum*pudding  and  turtle- 
soup,  and  for  his  amusement  revive  the  national  drama. 

Sir  Francis  B  Head  does  not,  indeed,  mention  these  probable 

events,  which  to  my  mind's  eye  are  only  too  plainly  visible;  but  what  he 
says  on  this  point  we  shall  see,  when  lie  has  described  the  manner  in 
which  London  will  be  occupied  by  this  formidable  French  general,  whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  but  which,  if  known,  would  be  like 
that  of  Tom  Thumb — so  terrible,  that  "giant  nurses"  would  "frighten 
children  with  it."  The  reader,  however,  may  fieincy  any  name  he  likea, 
from  "  Old  Bogey"  downwards. 

*^  On  arriving  at  his  goal,"  observes  Sir  Francis,  "  his  arrangements, 
according  to  the  usual  system  of  military  occupation,  would  be,  probably, 
somewhat  as  follows: — ^With  a  view  of  establismng  a  cordon  of  close  con- 
finement, the  bulk  of  the  army  would  be  encamped  in  the  most  open,  con- 
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venient,  and  commanding  points  in  the  yicioity  of  the  capital,  such  i 
1.  St  James's  and  Green  Parks ;  2.  Hyde  Park ;  3.  Regent's  Park ; 
4.  Any  convenient  open  ground  about  Hackney  and  Bow,  and  between 
those  and  Regent*s  Park;  5.  Deptford  Dockyard;  6.  Clapham  and 
Camberwell;  7.  Brixton  and  Battersea." 

It  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  why  an  immense  force  should  be  located 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peckham.  Sir  Francis  sees  the  necessity  for  it^ 
and  80,  no  doubt,  will  the  French  general.     The  former  proceeds: 

^  All  large  buildings  would  be  occupied  ~  first  for  hospitals,  and  then 
for  barracks ;  efforts  would  especially  be  made  to  obtain  cover  for  all  the 
bofsee ;  and  as  it  is  quite  usual  for  churches  to  be  taken  for  such  purposes, 
they  would  no  doubt  be  so  applied.  Every  officer  would  be  billeted  in 
the  nearest  and  best  houses;  he  would  require  from  two  to  five  rooms,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  and  on  exceedingly  easy  and  feimiliar  terms  to  live 
with  we  fiunily." 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  add  to  the  apprehensions  of  my  timorous  countiy- 
meo,  but  my  fair  Mends  in  Belgravia  must  clearly  perceive  that  their  par^. 
of  the  town  is  distinctly  pointed  at  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Th 
Pantechnicon  is  the  largest  building  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parks,  unless 
the  French  general  has  an  eye  to  the  Crystal  Palace;  the  empty  churches 
— or  those  that  soon  will  be,  when  the  Decoratives  are  disgarnished — are 
St.  Barabbas  and  others;  and  the  nearest  and  ''best''  houses  are,  of 
courie,  the  Belgravian  mansions.  Sir  Francis  is  too  modest  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  French  officer's  wants.  I,  who  know  something  about  those 
gentlemen,  feel  satisfied  that  nothing  less  than  the  run  of  the  whole  house 
would  content  them;  and  as  to  the  ''easy  and  familiar  terms,"  I  am 
unable  to  bring  myself  to  contemplate  what  they  might  not  be  made  to 
imply. 

Sir  Francis  then  details  the  precise  localities  which  would  be  occupied, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  communication  throughout;  he  enumerates,  I 
i^ret  to  say,  every  public  place  of  interest,  from  Millbank  Penitentiary 
(wfaoee  present  inmates  would,  of  course,  be  sent  back  again  on  the  town) 
to  the  London  Docks,  all  of  which,  he  says  (paying  a  silent  compliment 
to  our  architecture)  are  "  admirably  adapted  for  barracks."  I  need  not 
say  that,  amongst  them,  he  includes  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar- 
square.     He  then  continues: 

"  These  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  completed,  and  with  the 
additional  power,  by  a  few  shells,  carcasses,  and  rockets,  of  burning  the 
whole  town  to  the  ground^  if  necessary,  the  French  general  would, 
probably,  proceed  to  business." 

In  onler  to  "lubricate"  the  lower  orders— a  French  method  of  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  baths  and  washhouses— the  general  would  issue  a 
proclamation,  announcing  that  he  had  come  to  bestow  upon  the  English 
people  "parliamentary  reform,  the  downfal  of  the  oligarchy,  all  the 
objects  which  the  English  republicans  had  at  heart,  and  the  liberation  of 
Ireland."  But,  as  these  "  objects"  would  scarcely  suffice  to  fill  the  bellies, 
or  otherwise  "  lubricate"  the  lower  orders,  a  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 
metropolis  would,  of  course,  be  added,  the  permission  to  enjoy  which  would, 
no  doubt,  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  population  who  reside  in  what 
Cardinal  Wiseman  calls  his  "slums," — abodes  not  quite  so  classical,  but 
almost  as  full  of  vice  and  misery  as  those  which  congregate  around  his 
own  pontifical  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.     We  see  by  this  airange- 
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ment  tlw  'whole  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inTasion,  wUch  is  not  00  maok 
to  conquer  England  as  to  r^ublicamse  it,  begimiiDg  in  Bdgrana^  and 
ending  (let  me  nope)  in  Tyburnia.  The  chief  operator  in  the  affairinO, 
am  Sir  Francis,  be  a  conmiissarj,  and  if  he  acts  np  to  -what  my  gallant 
friend  suggests,  Belgravia,  typifying  the  fair  sex  in  general,  may  nae 
Aese  lines — taken  from  a  French  yeision  of  the  song  of  ttte  ^  Unfbrtonate 
Miss  Bailey" — as  her  epitaph : 

Le  oommissaire  fiit  trop  severe 
Enyers  nne  fille  si  grelee. 

After  prondinr  tbod  «aid  confarts  (!)  lor  the  army,  by  lerykir  taxes  at 
Ae  point  of  tlie  MjonM)  and  «ii^tying  the  shops  of  Gmrter,  Farraneet, 
Fortaimi  aad  Mason,  More\  Ac.,  tin  conmissary  will  send  fer  the 
9^^ar%  cf  the  leadnsg  jeumals,  astd  briefly  inform  diem  that  it  mSL  he 
requisite  that  they  should  state  in  the  leading  article  of  an  immediata 
seoond  sdition,  **  that  aJthoi^  the  arititocraey  are  snffBiing  sererdy,  the 
f99ple  at  lafge  ofier  no  complaint,  and  tiiat,  on  tiie  whole,  ihe  ^  morale* 
appears  to  be  finrounUe  to  the  new  system."  In  ihe  cfrent  of  the  e£tor 
<^  the  71mw»,  and  ^e  rest,  declinii^  to  insert  this  paragraph,  even  as  an 
advertiaement^  observe  what  f<^lows.  I  haTO  no  doabt  that  it  wodkL  be 
perfoiined  to  the  very  letter. 

<^  If  these  orders  are  not  complied  with,  the  commissary,  either  by  word 
of  moiith,  or  by  a  very  dighi  movement  ef  one  eye^  directs  that  the 
offender  be  made  an  example  of.  Acc(»dingly,  with  Ihe  butt-ends  of 
meskets,  the  inraluable  printing  apparatus  is  smashed,  the  type  cast  into 
the  street,  and  the  editor,  frdfing  into  the  hands  of  the  scJdiers,  undergoea 
treatment  which  nothing  but  the  ingenuity,  ferocity,  and  frivoEty  of  a 
Frenchman  could  devise.  For  instance,  they  wHl,  perhaps,  first  of  all, 
cut  off  one  or  both  of  his  moustacfaios— strip  him — ^plaster  him  over  with, 
thick  printei^s  ink— curl  his  hair  with  it— dress  him  up  in  paper  uniform, 
and  ink  boots  made  from  the  broad  sheet ;  if  he  open  his  moirth — *  Tiens, 
petit,  tiens !' — feed  him  with  pica ;  in  short,  by  a  series  of  innumerable 
and  ever-Taiying  strange  methods  of  what  they  call '  jdiment  arrang6- 
ing*  any  re&actory  subject  whom  they  may  wish  to  victimise— our 
military  readers  will,  we  are  confident  considerate  these  facts — they 
would  so  intimidate  the  press,  that,  like  every  other  person  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  obliged  to  bend  to  the  storm." 

This  picture  is  no  less  graphic  than  faithful,  and  its  fidelity  is  strikingly 
apparent  to  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  like  myself,  and  know  for  a 
fact  that  all  the  editors  of  the  London  papers  wear  moustachios.  I  need 
not  say  that  they  do  so  to  preserve  the  incognito  which  is  so  necessary  in 
their  position.  There  is  one  slight  error,  however,  in  the  above  descrip- 
tion. It  is  not  with  ^^pica"  that  their  mouths  will  be  stufied,  but  with 
something  still  more  difficult  of  digestion — they  will  be  forced  to  eat 
their  own  words  ! 

Sir  Francis  has  made  use  oi  the  term  "joWnent  arrangS.^'  I  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  a  most  expressive  one,  and  that  it  will  be  extensively 
implied,  not  only  to  refractoiy  diopkeepers,  who  are  to  have  the  bene& 
of  the  plai  de  sabre  on  ^mr  most  vulnerable  parts,  but  to  reealatrant 
dames,  who  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  Lord  knows  what — ^the  motto  of 
the  invaders  being,  ^<  Booty,  Beauty,  and  Revenge^— a  motto  inscribed 
on  the  banners  of  all  great  conquerors,  from  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  to 
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WU&embe  ftt  AfUey'k  AjBOBgBt  tfaose  who  are  to  pnii  by  «kaM 
'^siraBgienieBtBy''  wUl  be  ^<  the  Cmef  ComflUflnoner  of  Cuttomfy  and  Ae 
praici^  esabkis  of  rmilwa^,  ivater,  gas,  and  all  other  compaiiiea^  to  eadi 
ef  wfa^  the  eommiagaiy  ^wiU  appoint  aoldien  to  take  all  the  reoeiplB»  aai 
oet  of  <lieRi  to  paj  wages  and  talanea  anfficient  to  keep  up  the  supply." 
There  are  one  or  two  omissions  here,  but  «Ae»  the  time  eomes  I  sfadl  he 
happy  to  supply  the  eommissaiy  wkh  the  mmoi  of  a  few  individnalsy 
wkoee  plethone  state  demands  a  toach  of  die  Frendi  lancet.  I  aHode 
to  certain  directors,  bankers,  and  others,  a  list  of  whom  I  have  in  pre- 
paratioB. 

The  section  whidi  foHows  Sir  Francis  B Head's  descrbtkm  of  the 

prospectiro  capture  of  London  is  deiroted  to  the  treatment  of  women  m 
war,  more  m  a  general  than  in  a  particular  sense.  I  am  no  Cossadc, 
and  shaH,  therefore,  **  iiHitaite  the  honoorable  Roman  in  breiity,"  obeerviag 
nerely  that  enough  is  left  noeaid  to  make  the  ladies  shirer  in  their  shoes ; 
bet  whether  with  coriosity  or  dread,  I  leave  them  to  discover  in  the  bode, 
fAAA  so  a<kairaMy  aavwers  the  purpose  for  whidi  it  was  written — ^a  piv* 
pose  whidi  may  beinforred  from  the  speciaHty  c£  the  dedication.  In  r^er- 
enoe  to  this — ^tne  author's  great  object,  Tiz.,  to  instil  a  wholesome  foar  into 
Ae  breasts  of  the  eofter  part  of  the  eoamnmity,  the  entreaty  of  the  mad 
prophetess,  Camandra,  ought,  im  my  opinion,  to  be  im;^citly  obeyed : 

Virs^  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  elders, 
Soft  infkncj,  that  nothing  canst  but  crj, 
Add  to  mj  damoars!  let  us  pmj  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  woe  to  come; 

and  for  this  particular  reason,  which  is  singularly  applicable  to  the  present 
(or  future — it  is  all  the  same)  state  of  affiiirs, 

Our  firebrand  brother  Paris  bums  us  all. 

The  "  Groans  of  the  Britons**  occupy  a  portion  of  the  volumes  of 
Sir  Francis,  which,  I  confess,  I  have  not  had  nerve  enough  to  read. 
Indeed,  if  any  one  could  see  the  piles  of  cambric  which  have  this  week 
been  conveyed  to  my  idancAisseusey  or  get  a  glimpse  at  the  colour  of  my 
nose  (which  is  Rubens  all  over),  they  would  be  astonished  at  the  fortitude 
which  I  have  shown  in  reading  thus  fieur.  What  I  have  written  has  been 
in  the  most  admiring  spirit  oi  the  author,  whose  eloquent  imaginings  I 
should  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge  as  the  brightest  thoughts  of  one 
who  calls  himself  Joixy  .Gbeen  !  But,  though  agreeing  wkh  him  in 
the  main,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the  plan  of 
defence  with  which  he  concludes.  It  is  a  question  of  mere  men  and 
money  :  the  horse>marines  are  to  be  called  out  and  taught  to  shoot  round 
comers — the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  to  have  a  new  set  of  teeth — India 
is  to  be  forUfied — recU  ammunition  is  to  be  served  out — 262,000  able 
seamen-sxmners  are  to  be  trained  and  provided  with  comfortable  lodgings 
in  the  dockyards,  where  they  are  to  sleep  with  only  one  eye  shut  ;— 
these  and  proportionate  equipments  in  the  land-service  are  to  be  made, 
and  the  waole  cost  is  not  to  be  more  than  a  few  millions  per  annum, 
which,  in  the  present  flourishing  state  of  our  finances,  will  be  given  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  before  they  are  asked  for.  Indeed,  wiuiout 
having  reeouwe  to  sn  increased  income-tax.  Sir  C.  Wood  has,  I  undeiv 
stand,  the  sums  requisite  at  dns  moment  in  his  possession,  for  I  am 
credibly  infocmed  that  the  amount  of  ooosdence-money  that  has  accroed 
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since  the  publication  of  the  last  budget  is  so  great,  that  he  entertains  the 
idea  of  pajing  off  the  national  debt  with  it  1  do  not,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely disapprove  of  Sir  Francis  B Head's  scheme,  which  I  know 

will  give  so  much  pleasure  to  my  Mend  Mr.  Cobden,— but  I  haye  an 
amendment  of  my  own  to  propose,  which  forms  the  gist  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  has  supplied  me  with  its  title. 

Instead  of  raising  so  many  hundred  diousand  men — mere  lubbers,  as 
Sir  Francis  has  clearly  shown — let  ministers  at  once  make  an  appeal  to 
the  ladies ! 

Most  of  us,  in  our  early  days,  haye  read  of  the  Amazons.  What  is 
to  prevent  us  from  going  back  to  the  dreams  of  those  early  days,  and 
realising  them  on  the  spot?  In  a  word,  let  the  defence  of  England 
BE  INTRUSTED  TO  THE  LADIES.  With  Frenchmen  as  their  antagonists, 
no  one  can  doubt  on  which  side  victory  would  speedily  declare  heivelE 

One  word  more.     Sir  Francis  B  Head  has  satbfieu^rily  proved 

that  we  are  to  have  an  invasion.  *^  The  French  nation,"  he  says, ''  under 
a  tempest  of  violent  passions,  has  for  some  time  been  playing  a  game  of 
desperate  expedients,  the  last  card  of  which — it  maUers  not  who  holds  the 
gamc'^must  be  the  invasion  of  England." 

This  is  explicit  enough  as  fiEur  as  it  goes ;  but  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  event  will  come  off.  Sir  Francis  has  not  told  us  when. 

I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  able  to  state,  from  exclusive 
information  which  I  happen  to  possess,  that  the  invasion,  whenever  it  is 
determined  on,  will  take  place  on  the  fibst  of  April. 


POEMS  ON  A  TOUR. 


from  the  german  of  "  frederic  halm. 
By  John  Oxenford. 


I. — ^FAREWELL. 

FvE  seen  the  maid  I  lov'd  once, 
Clasp'd  by  another's  arm; 

IVe  seen  the  lip  I  kiss'd  once, 
With  other  kisses  warm. 

Fve  seen  the  hand  I  press'd  once, 

By  other  fingers  press'd; 
The  glance  that  on  me  beam'd  once, 

Upon  another  rest. 

Beloved,  I  must  tell  thee, 
My  love  for  thee  was  true. 

Now,  go  where'er  thou  pleasest, 
For  ever,  love,  adieu. 

iL — ^wikter's  night. 
There's  darkness  all  around  me, 

And  in  my  heart  still  more; 
There's  icy  cold  around  me, 

And  in  my  heart  still  more.* 


The  spark  of  fire  poetic, 
The  spark  of  starry  light ; 

Can  make  the  night  no  warmer — 
They  only  make  it  bright. 

m.— PULL  MOON. 

One  evening  we  were  grieving 
That  we  must  part  so  soon, 

Then,  as  a  lasting  keepsake. 
My  love  gave  me  the  moon. 

And  said:  "My  ejres  remember. 
Whene'er  she  mghtly  beams;" 

And  said:  "  My  tears  remember, 
When  mist  her  lustre  dims." 

I  gazed  upon  the  pale  moon 
For  many  a  long,  long  night; 

I  thought  upon  her  sorrows — 
Upon  her  eyes  so  bright 


*  This  repetition  of  the  same  word  for  a  rhyme  is  in  the  originaL — J.  O. 
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But,  ah  I  my  lore,  what  did  she, 
While  thus  I  sat  and  sigh'd? 

She  left  me  in  my  moonb^uns — 
Became  another's  bride. 


IV.— BT  THE  BROOK. 

Little  brook,  whence  comest  thou? 

•*  I  know  not  whence  I'm  flowing." 
Littie  brook,  what  stream  seek'st  thou? 

"  I  know  not  where  Fm  going." 

Heart,  my  heart,  what  troubles  thee? 

**  I  know  not  what  can  tease  me." 
Heart,  my  heart,  what  wishest  thee? 

"  I  know  not  what  would  please  me." 


V. — TS  THE  MINSTBB. 

Witlun  the  vaulted  minster. 
Where  lamps  so  faintly  shine, 

I  saw  a  woman  kneeling 
Before  a  holy  shrine. 

Her  eye — ^that  bright  blue  heaven. 
Was  towards  the  image  rais'd; 

Like  pearls  upon  her  eyelid 
Tears  trembled  as  she  gaz'd. 

Her  cheek  was  dightly  redden'd, 
Her  soft  lips  lightly  play'd, 

Her  hands,  devoutly  folded. 
Upon  her  heart  were  laid. 

She  knelt,  to  pray'r  abandon'd. 

By  rapture  overcome. 
In  pilgrim's  garb,  an  angel 

who  sought  a  heav'nly  home. 

But  I-~a  thought  came  o'er  me, 
A  thought  iSce  Eden's  bliss; 

"  Oh,  surely  she  must  love  wdl, 
When  she  can  pray  like  this." 


VI. — tS  THE  WOOD. 

Birds  upon  green  branches  swinging, 
Poets  on  the  moss  so  green. 

Both  their  merry  songs  are  singing; 
Birds  upon  green  branches  swinging, 
Poets  on  the  moss  so  green. 

All  their  songs  of  love  are  telling, 
And  the  sound  is  soft  and  sweet 

Through  the  air  so  lightly  stealing. 
All  their  songs  of  love  are  teUing, 
And  the  sound  is  soft  and  sweet. 

Merry  bird  and  poet-lover. 
Ah!  you  only  sing  in  MDay; 

Kay,  alas  I  so  soon  is  over. 
Merry  bird  and  poet-lover. 
Ah!  you  only  sing  in  May. 


Vn.— ON  THE  LAKE. 

Now  comes  the  hour  of  evening, 

The  Nixy  seeks  repose; 
Her  bed's  beneath  the  waters, 

The  mists  above  her  dose. 

Along  the  bank  to  light  her. 
The  gentle  moonbeams  creep; 

The  evening  bells  are  ringing 
The  weary  one  to  sleep. 

Now  hark ! — around  the  waters, 

How  whispers  softlv  play; 
The  sleepy  waves  and  rushes — 

"  Good  night— good  night"— th^  say. 


VIII. — IK  THE  OABDEF. 

Against  thy  door  I'm  knocking. 
Come  out,  my  dearest,  come, 

And  find  for  me  a  nosegav 
Of  all  the  flow'rs  that  bloom. 

Take  mignonette  and  lilac. 
The  bright  narcissus,  too; 

Then  tulips  add,  and  jasmin. 
And  violets  so  blue. 

Take  all  excepting  roses. 
For  those  elsewhere  I  seek; 

I  pluck  thera  ftom  thy  lip,  love, 
I  pluck  them  from  thy  cheek. 


IX. — SEBENADE. 

Ye  dear  blue  eyes,  good  night,  good 
night, 
Be  dos'd  for  some  fair  dream, 
And  dearer  wake,  when  morning's  light 
Adorns  the  clouds  with  golden  seam; 
Te  dear  blue  eyest  good  night,  good 
night. 

Te  rosy  lips,  good  night,  good  night: 
Its  cup  of  glory  shuts  tibe  rose. 

Whene'er  with  stars  the  heav'ns  are 
bright; 
Thus,  thus,  in  lovdy  silence  dose, 

Te  rosy  lips,  good  night,  good  night. 

Thou  lovely  £M;e,  good  night,  good  night. 
For  how  should  we  day's  absence  fed 

While  still  thy  beauty  is  in  sight; 
In  pillows  soft  thyself  conceal; 

Thou  lovely  face,  good  night,  good  night 

X.— MEADOW  Ain)  WOOD. 

See,  bright-green  is  the  meadow. 

And  darksome  is  the  wood; 
And  still  I  love  the  meadow. 

And  still  I  love  the  wood. 
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The  fiur  one  or  the  hrown  oae, 
Which  lov'st  thou  most,  pray  tell; 

NaT— much  I  lore  the  brown  one, 
And  loTe  the  fast  as  well. 

XI. — ^IN  THB  CONVEKT. 

She  stands  within  the  cloister, 
Blossom-white  is  her  gown. 

The  monk  is  stsnfidhig  "^  her. 
Clad  in  his  garb  of  brown. 

Young  spring  with  all  his  lustre, 
Se^ns  on  her  cheek  to  glow. 

The  monk  looks  like  the  winter, 
With  beard  of  driven  snow. 

With  youthfol  hope  and  gladness, 
Her  soft  eyes  brightlj  gleam; 

But  oh!  no  more  with  pleasure, 
The  monk's  dull  eye  can  beam. 

A  smiling,  careless  infimt. 
She  greets  the  dajs  to  come : 

He's  weary  of  life's  desert. 
And  longs  to  rest  at  home. 

She  kneels;  against  his  garment 
Her  fervent  lips  are  preas'd. 

His  aged  hands  to  bless  her. 
Upon  her  fair  head  rest. 

They  form  a  perfect  picture: 

But  I— I  cannot  bear 
To  see  life's  rise  and  setting 

Together  brought  so  near. 

XIL—AITER  ▲  BTOBX. 

From  the  gloomy  mountain  hollow. 
Now  the  storm  at  length  has  pass'd; 

Iffist,  like  curling  smoke  arising. 
Oyer  all  the  Tide  is  cast. 

Gently  folding  o'er  the  landscape. 
As  it  were  a  sleeping  child, 

Whfle  the  mom  looks  down  upon  it, 
Like  a  mother's  eye  so  ndkl. 

Now  the  clouds  of  night  conceal  her. 
Now  I  hear  the  rq^Ung*  stream, 

Like  the  kiss  with  which  the  mother 
Leaves  her  infant— 4oes  it  seem  I 

Xm. — ^BEFOVB  A  saiht'b  hugb. 

Batter'd  by  storms  and  broken, 

Its  head  a  pillar  rears, 
From  yonder  gloomy  forest; 

A  garb  of  moss  it  wears. 


A  holy  image  aadly 

Looks  fswL  tiiat  reating-plaoe; 
Maim'd  are  its  lunba,  no  koger 

Its  features  can  we  trace. 

Too  many  suns  and  winters, 
By  turns  that  image  bore; 

The  rustic  passes  by  it. 
And  moves  his  hat  no  mare. 

The  pilgrim  hangs  no  garland 
On  that  dishonour'd  stone, 

Devotion  has  departed, 
The  Saint's  old  glory's  gone. 

Yet  man's  forgotten  ofifrings 
Kind  Nature  has  repUic'd; 

With  ivy  and  wild  roses 
The  image  she  has  grac'd. 

XrV.— BT  THB  RIVEB. 

Upon  the  sand  I  wander. 
Along  the  stream  I  go; 

I  see  the  glassy  watera 
Before  me  swiftly  flow. 

I  see  the  mighty  vessels 
As  they  rush  proudly  by. 

And  in  ^  meadow's  bosom 
I  see  the  green  q^ring  lie. 

While  all  is  lifb  around  me, 

I  linger  on  the  strand, 
The  waves  are  wafting  others: 

I  cleave  to  the  dull  land. 


XV. — ^RBCOTBRT. 

I  lov'd,  but  whom  I  know  not, 
Her  form  is  lost  to  me; 

Still  two  black  eyes  that  ^»arUe, 
Methinks  I  yet  can  see. 

And  two  red  lips  beneath  them. 
That  smiling,  seem  to  say. 
Poor  youth,'  with  tone  <rf  pity. 
And  pearly  rows  display. 

A  pair  of  tiny  feet,  too. 
Before  me  tripping,  pass. 

And  this — of  my  beloved, 
Is  all  that's  left— alasl 

I  lov'd,  and  then  I  fancied 
For  ever  it  would  be; — 

Thus  billows  find  their  level, 
A  plain  becomes  the  sea. 
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THE  ABBOT  OF  8T.  MBOT'S  AND  HIS  STBANQB  OTJS8T. 

Whsh  Alfred  came  into  Cornwall,  he  was  taken  uncoBunonlj  sick-* 
bainng  eateo  too  many  pilchards,  most  likely — and  tamed  aside  out  of  his 
way  to  rest  at  a  place  now  called  St.  Neot;  and,  heing  after  a  time  reco- 
wed,  he  in  mtitnde  founded  a  monastery  there.  Now  St  Neot^  who  was 
the  ton  of  Ethelwolf,  was  highly  &vourec[,  according  to  all  accounts,  aadi 
after  heing  persecuted — ^Hke  everyhody  else  who  is  kk>1  enough  to  benefit 
Ae  ungrateful  human  race— was  obliged  to  remove  from  Glastonbury 
into  ComwaU,  and  settled  himself  in  a  little  retired  spot,  where  he 
might  end  his  days  in  peace.  The  {dace  he  selected  is  in  the  hundred 
sod  deanery  of  "  West,^'  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Losthwithiel 
(which  meaneth,  in  Cornish,  the  'Moft^^  palace*' — ^Les-Uthiel,  or  Les> 
hnal — and  not,  as  Mr.  Carew,  without  the  slightest  foundation,  has  been 
pleased  to  say  '*  a  Lion*s  Tail  !**),  about  the  same  distance  from  Bodmin, 
and  about  five  miles  *'  west-nor'-west-westerly"  of  Liskeard. 

Well,  it  appears  that  the  good  St  Neot,  and  his  servant,  Barius^  took 
vf  their  abode  at  this  place,  where  the  people  soon  found  the  saint 
out,  for  he  had  such  miraculous  powers,  that  when  he  first  arrived  at  the 
^ce,  a  spring  of  water  suddenly  burst  forth  for  his  own  peculiar  benefit 
This  spring  ^adually  became  a  pool,  and  unfathomable,  and  rose  and  fell 
with  the  tide.  (Some  miserable  member  of  the  Hydrochloric-Universal* 
Intermitting-Consqueeging  Society  of  Knowledge  has  had  the  impudence 
to  assert  that  it  is  only  two  or  three  fathoms  deep,  and  that  the  tide  has 
no  mfloence  on  it ;  but  we  scorn  his  insinuations.)  Besides,  he  managed 
to  get  extraordinary  power  over  a  certain  grentleman  who  shall  be  name- 
less ;  but  this  is  ea^y  accounted  for ;  for  while  St  Neot  was  a  monk 
at  Ghstonbuiy,  St  Dunstan  was  abbot  Now  St  Neot,  it  appears,  was 
only  allowed  to  take  one  fish  at  a  time  from  the  pool,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  eat  too  much  at  once.  However,  in  qpite  of  all  this,  he 
&D  sick,  and  for  many  days  took  no  food.  Alarmed  for  his  safety, 
Us  servant,  Barius,  hastened  to  the  pool,  and  caught  two  fishes,  thinking  to 
boil  one  and  broil  the  other,  to  suit  the  ^ck  man's  palate.  The  eood  saint 
was  struck  with  horror  at  the  deed,  and  desired  the  <<  briled*'  and  the  <<  biled'' 
fishes  to  be  taken  back,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  Barius,  as  soon  as  he 
threw  them  into  the  pool,  they  became  alive,  and  none  the  worse  for  their 
warming.  And  we  have  little  doubt  that,  if  any  worthy  followers  of  "old 
Isaac"  will  fish  in  this  sainted  pool  with  sufficient  patience,  they  may 
catch  some  of  the  descendants  of  these  two  fishes,  ready  broiled  and  boilea. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  Dosmerry— or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called» 
Dosherry — is  said  to  be  never  dry. 

But  this  is  only  a  prelude  to  our  legend. 

Many  years  after  the  good  St  Neot  had  been  gathered  to  his  &then 
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the  great  Eaii  Alric,  at  the  instig^on  of  his  wife,  Ethelfleda,  founded  a 
religious  house  at  Ejneshuiy,  in  Huntinedonshire,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  earl's  lady  hut  she  must  haye  we  sainted  hones  of  St  Neot ; 
hut  how  this  was  to  he  managed  was  not  so  easy,  for  the  monks  of  St. 
Neot  would  rather  have  died  than  lose  the  remains  of  their  founder. 

It  was  late  at  night.  The  holy  fathers  had  long  retired  to  rest,  sare 
one  or  two  delinquents,  who,  for  some  act  of  disohedience,  had  heen  sen- 
tenced to  remain  on  their  hare  hones  in  the  chapel  till  morning.  Tlie 
superior  was  snug  in  hed,  having  taken  a  composing  draught,  which, 
though  generally  beHeved  to  be  a  nauseous  compound  of  herhs,  had  still  a 
miraculous  power  of  always  leaving  in  the  silver  flagon  a  most  enticing  per- 
fume of  mulled  wine  and  spices — a  delusion  of  the  Evil  One,  no  doubt,  in 
order  to  bring  scandal  upon  the  holy  abbot.  Attempts  of  the  Old  Gentle- 
man are  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  is  passing  strange,  how  often 
during  Lent  the  monks  smell  of  roast  shoulder  of  mutton!  Sucb 
delusions  should  never  he  attended  to,  as  every  one  is  perfectly  aware 
that  the  holy  fathers  mortify  themselves,  during  that  portion  of  the  year, 
upon  fish,  eggs,  and  vegetables.  Suddenly  the  gate-bell  of  the  monas- 
tery was  violently  rung,  and  the  porter  for  the  night,  brother  Ambrose, 
hastened  to  the  wicket  and  demanded  who  was  there. 

^^  One  who  asks  food  and  shelter  for  the  night.  You  shall  he  paid  well 
forit** 

"  We  do  not  receive  pay  for  hospitality,*'  answered  brother  Amhrose; 
"but  who  are  you?** 

"  A  stranger  from  foreign  parts,"  was  the  answer,  "  wet  and  cold." 

"  Our  door  is  never  closed  against  the  houseless  and  wanderer,"  sidd 
hrother  Ambrose,  unlatching  the  wicket,  and  holding  up  his  lantern  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  visitor. 

A  rude  push  sent  poor  brother  Ambrose  staggering  against  the  waD, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  a  knight  in  complete  mail  entered.  The  strangei^s 
visor  was  down,  and  his  armour  from  head  to  foot  was  black. 

"  Give  me  some  food,  good  brother,**  he  said,  "  for  I  have  not  broken 
my  fast." 

**  Follow  me,  sir  knight,  to  the  refectory,  where  your  wants  shall  be 
supplied." 

The  clanking  of  armour,  as  the  knight  followed  hrother  Amhrose, 
echoed  in  the  cloisters.  Such  a  martial  sound  had  not  heen  heard  for 
years  in  that  peaceful  abode. 

The  Black  Knight  was  then  supplied  with  refreshment,  and  conducted 
to  the  dormitory  set  apart  for  travellers;  but  on  that  night  no  sleep 
visited  the  eyes  of  hrother  Ambrose.  *  Who  could  the  stranger  guest  be? 
He  was  evidently  not  one  devoted  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
for  the  symbol  was  absent  from  his  shoulder.  And  the  wind,  as  it  rushed 
over  the  turreted  roofe  of  the  monastery,  and  whirled  in  every  nook,  and 
howled  through  its  long  dark  passages,  seemed  to  the  frightened  Amhrose 
a  supematur^  voice. 

At  noon  the  next  day,  the  Black  Knight  was  introduced  to  the  abbot. 

"  By  what  name  shall  we  call  thee,  sir  knight?"  replied  the  abbot. 
"  We  well  know  it  is  the  custom  of  eallant  warriors,  whilst  remuning 
under  a  vow  to  perform  a  gallant  deed,  to  conceal  their  real  name  for  a 
time ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  some  appellation  by  which  they  are 
distinguished,  and  I  would  &in  crave  that  of  my  guest" 
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''Why,"  T^Hed  the  knight,  in  a  careless  tone,  ''I'm  pretty  well 
known,  though  by  yarious  names.  The  people  of  this  comitry  call  me 
*  Gwenz,'  that  is,  *  the  wind,*  as  you  well  Imow." 

**  Well,  Sir  Gwenz,  since  that  is  your  title  for  the  sake  of  the  honour 
of  having  so  noble  a  guest,  I  will  relax  somewhat  from  my  usual  austerity ; 
bot  tills  bane  a  day  dedicated  to  St  Anthony  Lephtusaull,  who  be- 
queathed, in  his  will,  all  his  property  to  our  holy  nouse,  I  may  not 
idaz  my  usual  obsOTvance  of  the  day  till  after  vespers,  when,  as  I 
know  you  gallant  knights  love  good  cheer,  I  will  show  you  that  our 
house  is  not  niggardly  on  befittine  occasions.  Meanwhile,  if  you  wish  to 
join  in  our  devotions,  a  place  shall  be  assigned  you  in  the  chapel." 

The  knight  was  heard  to  mutter  something  about  ''burnishing  his 
armour,  and  looking  after  his  horse.'* 

"  Nay,"  said  die  abbot,  "  I  do  not  enforce  our  rules  upon  our  guests ; 
and  till  the  time  of  evening  refection  I  will  leave  you  to  yourself.  Tnere  is 
much  to  admire  in  the  surrounding  countiy — at  least,  there  used  to  be, 
for  I  have  been  too  infirm,  from  following  the  rigid  rule  of  our  house,  to 
leave  it  for  these  many  years." 

Hie  Black  Knight  bowed  and  retired  to  the  apartment  appointed  for 
his  us^  and  shortly  the  bell  of  the  monastery  was  heard  summoning 
die  brediren  to  prayer. 

II. 

SHOWS  WHY  THE  POPE  WILL  NEVER  HAVE  POWER  IN  CORNWALL. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  mists  were  rising  from  Dosmerry  Pool.  The 
monks  were  still  at  their  devotions,  when  two  persons,  approaching  from 

rnte  ndes,  drew  near  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  flash  of  lightning 
ed  them  to  be  the  Black  Knight,  and  Tregagle,  the  steward  to  Tre- 
vordor. 

"  Thou  hast  kept  thy  trysting,"  said  the  Black  Knight  "  It  is  well 
br  thee." 

"  I  know  not  whether  it  be  well  or  ill." 

"  Thou  hast  g^ne  too  far  for  consideration,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Give  me  but  revenge  on  the  proud  monks  who  would  not  have  me 
ht  their  steward,  and  I  care  not." 

"  Well,  thou  knowest  the  terms.    To-night  thou  must  decide.     Now, 

OR  TEN  YEARS  HENCE." 

The  storm  was  hushed — a  calm  and  soothing  breath  of  air  came  stealing 
over  the  pool ;  the  moon,  till  then  hidden  in  muiky  clouds,  shed  her 
beams  upon  the  landscape. 

"  Now,  or  ten  years  nence,"  repeated  the  Black  Knight,  in  tones  so 
difierent  from  his  former  voice,  that  made  Tregagle  start 

Tregagle  reflected.  The  monks  had  refused  him  for  their  steward ; 
he  had  b^n  taunted  with  it ;  his  pride  was  hurt,  his  spirit  was  revengeful. 

"  I  will !"  he  answered. 

The  calm  breath  of  air  became  a  whirlwind ;  a  flash  of  lightning 
illumined  all  around — a  heavy  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  ground — and 
the  waves  of  the  agitated  pool  flung  their  spray  on  the  Black  Knight  and 
Tregagle. 

"  Thou  wilt  be  in  the  chapel  at  midnight?"  said  the  former,  as  he  de- 
parted. 
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Heny  were  tbe  sounds  Aat  gseetod  the  Black  Kmg^s  ear  ee  he 
entefed  the  refectory  of  SL  Neo^s,  The  tables  wece  qpr«ad  loth  maay 
an  ancient  dainty;  and  flagons  o£  comfortme  liquors  stood,  here  said 
these)  like  sentinelfv  to  Me  that  each  toper  £d  hu  ixAj.  Wax-lights 
were  pbced  in  sconces  i^^ainst  the  walL  At  a  cross-table^  oa  a  daia 
raised  firoai  the  other  portioa  of  die  re&ctory,  sat  die  abbot  in  a  higlk- 
backed  and  softlj-cushioned  chair.     On  his  i^t  hsnd  was  a  vBcant  seat* 

*<  Tho«  art  somewhat  late^^air  luugbty"  said  theaUtet,  testily;  &r,  lik# 
most  eldedy  gendemen^  he  was  c$  the  ofanioik  of  the  leaowned  Dr. 
Kitchenex^  that  ^it  is  better  fior  the  guests  to  wMt  lor  the  finner,  than 
ihe  dinner  to  wait  fat  the  guests." 

It  so  hiqppened  that  among  the  lay  brethren  who  attended  in  the  xefee- 
tory,  were  two  men,  natiyes  of  the  county.  The  one  was  tall,  with  a 
Toy  large  nose,  and  Cor  some  reason  or  other  had  been  tamed  the 
Doctor.  He  was  very  good-natured  generally^  but  withal  of  a  quick 
temper.  The  abbot  and  the  monks  put  up  with  his  peculiarities,  and 
were  rather  amused  widi  than  than  otherwise.  The  o^er  was  a  tfaia, 
weasened  old  man,  never  in  a  good  temper,  and,  as  he  well  knew^  was 
never  a  £Etyourite  with  the  brethren;  always  suspicion^  and,  above  aU, 
hated  the  Doctor*  £QsnamewasBodiane,wmchmeans^  in  Cornish,  "The 
thorny  dwelling." 

The  abbot  rose  from  his  seat,  and  each  monk,  crossing  his  arms  upon  his 
breast,  stood  in  profound  silence. 

"Agimus  tibi  grades,  pro  his,  et  ceteris,  beneficiis  tuis,  per " 

The  kn^ht,  in  the  perKmnance  of  his  devotion,  bowing  down  his  head 
too  low,  upset  one  of  the  huge  flafons  before  him.  He  hutily  i^lo^ised, 
and  the  abbot  and  the  holy  breUu-en  sat  down  to  the  repas^  seemingly 
little  heeding  whether  the  grace  had  been  concluded  or  net. 

^  Sir  kni^t,"  said  the  jovial  abbot,  as  he  phn^ged  the  knife  into  a  b^ 
and  juicy  haunch,  "  this  is  a  joint,  I  trow,  thou  didst  not  see  ia  the 
Holy  Land?" 

"No,  lord  abbot,'' returned  the  knight;  "  but  I  have  seen  what  pleased 
me  more.*' 

"And  what  may  that  be,  sir  knight?"  rejoined  the  abbot  "The 
haunch  of  a  swarthy  Saraoen,  no  doubt,  whose  heretical  hide  was 
worth  all  the  venison  m  Christendom  ?*' 

"  No,"  said  the  knight,  carelessly. 

"Some  purty  wench,  PU  be  bound,"  whispered  the  Doctor  to  hia 
neighbour. 

Just  then  a  stir  was  heard  at  die  end  of  the  hall,  and  a  mook  ap^ 
preached. 

"  Ah,  here  comes  Father  O'Corrin,"  said  the  Doctor;  "  I  met  him  on 
his  way  to  Les-Uthiel,  where  he  was  going  to  confess  the  rich  widow  oC 
Gaimzew.  Good  advice  he  would  give  her,  no  doubt  Did  Fadier 
0*Corrin  ever  tell  you,  most  holy  abbot,  why  the  'Pope  will  never 
have  power  in  Cornwall?*  It  is  a  strange,  heretical  legend;  but  die 
father  affirms  it  is  as  true  as  the  keys  of  St  Peter." 

"  Indeed  1"  exclaimed  the  abbot,  knitting  his  brows.  "  We  must  hear 
die  legend,  and  judge  for  ourselves.  Belate  it  to  us,  Fadier  O'CoRia; 
it  m^  amuse  our  guest" 

"  Oh,  yer  riverince,  I'm  fatsApied  somewhat  with  my  jounay ;  but  if 
it  is  your  riverince's  pleasure — it  s  a  short  story— 1*11  tell  it     fiut  per- 
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bqM  joas  meriBoe  will  jift  let  me  have  tbe  laasi  teste  of  diat  tsw^  for 
I  mm  deen  gone,  as  it  were.'' 

Hie  holjr  &ther  received  die  goUet  ai  the  hands  c£  the  Doctor,  aad 
having  talcen  a  s^  to  try  if  it  were  the  lae  aMum  of  ordinarj  daj% 
•vaHowed  a  hearty  golp^  whidi  seemed  mneh  to  refresh  the  inward  man. 

''Well,  Toor  rifereoce,  there  was  once  a  hlacksmith,  an  unbdaTer 
in  tiie  holj  church — ^may  God  fbrgiTO  lum^  ef  it's  possible  I — that 
ived  at  a  heretic  place  csLOed  Carhis  Water,  becase  there  was  a  Arty 
hit  of  a  tin  strame  jist  by.  WeU,  somehow  ot  other,  by  the  help  ii 
the  eril  one,  he  had  got  a  translashon  of  the  Hdiy  Scriptures.  Bnft 
it  happened,  one  day,  jist  as'  he  had  tumed  away  Father  SioMm,  and 
jeerea  at  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  whidi  lie  carried,  and  which 
waa  made  of  the  best  china  day  from  tbe  pit  not  many  miles  from 
&e  heretic's  door,  diat  the  enl  one  came  to  his  fi>rge,  and  said, 
'Father,  ye'H  jist  oome  along  wid  me.'  '  Whaat's  tha  foosing  about P 
says  Pather.  '  I'll  till  ye  what  it  is,  my  frind,'  says  the  decarer ;  '  yeVe 
htkl  yer  run,  and  yell  iist  come  away  now.'  'Why,'  says  the  black- 
smidi,  'en  coose  ks  aal  r^t,  sare  enough;  bet  es  a  fitty  now  to  go 
for  to  take  a  man,  as  it  wor,  fin>m  es  childem,  and  not  say,  How  ai^  *e? 
Now,  es  diat  fitty  ? — now,  essa?  Es  a  roight,  diedc  'e?  I  always  dioft 
yoQ  was  a  gentlemen.'  '  Umph !'  says  the  decayer — '  but  my  frind,  this 
won't  do.'  '  Well,'  says  Father,  '  ef  a  mooet  be,  why  a  mooet,  a  s'poaa. 
Bat  will  'e  jist  grant  me  thraa  diengs  like,  and— and  caal  agen  to-mcmP 
'Bat  what  are  the  three  things  my  frind  ?'  '  Why,  ye  see,  I  waant  a 
bit  o*  reyenge  like ;  and  tha  duips  do  joke  me  about  my  an^iL  Now,  I 
do  waant  'e  to  graant  that  whoevir  do  sit  on  diat  anyil  shaant  cnm  fborth 
widioat  I  let  him.'  '  Oh !'  ezdaimed  the  decayer,  '  IH  grant  that,  and 
m  call  again  to-morrow.'  Well,  die  very  nixt  day,  shure  enough,  he 
•aae.  'Now,  thin,'  says  he,  'off  wid  ye,  body  an'  sowL*  'FatlaeUo 
why  geil?'*  said  Father,  for  be  understood  the  lan^uace  mi^l^  well ; 
and  1  sui^Mse,  in  his  ignorance,  he  thought  that  me  cUyil  didn  t  know 
Gimish ;  but  to  his  surprisey  he  answered,  '  Dah,  durdaktha  why,  deer 
abba  do.'f  '  Giwell  gerre8.'t  '  Ha !  ha !  dendle  ne&th  a'n  heaae,§  eh?' 
'  I  caant  coom,  I  caant — I  waant — theer  now,'  exclaimed  die  bkcksmidi, 
nmoHig  round  the  anviL  The  ould  Tillin,  to  catch  him,  wint  to  jump 
over  die  anyil,  an'  slipped  his  frit,  and  sot  upon  it,  an'  was  in  course  fixed 
by  bis  thraty,  yer  merince.  Oh,  how  the  ould  one  did  roar !  They  say 
he  was  heard  beyond — why—" 

"  I  heerd  him  away  here,  yer  riyennce,"  interrupted  the  Doctor.  ''  I 
snd  to  Brother  Bodxane  here,  says  I—'  De  ye  hear  diat?' " 

"  Ave  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis,"  exdaimed  the  abbot. 

'^  Well,  yer  rirerenoe,"  contmoed  Father  O'Corrin,  "  when  the  decayer 
found  how  he  was  situated,  he  discorered  it  was  mighty  unpleasant,  and 
says  he,  '  Pather,  it's  a  mighty  dirty  trick  this  of  yours,  now — it's  an 
ungrateful  bast  you  must  be,  to  be  sanring  yer  bist  frind  in  this  way.' 
*  Well,  now,'  says  Father,  '  I  tell  'e,  yer  dunked  down  on  tha  anyil, 
and  theer  yell  stay  till  tha  da  o'  judgment,  ef  tha  dosn't  agree  to  whaat 
I  say.'     '  Wdl,. Pather,  but  what  is  it?     I  want  to  get  off.'     '  Ess,  in 

•"  How  do  you  dor*  f"  Wdl,  I  thank  you;  come  you  here.* 

t  "Better  left."  i<'To  get  the  wealth  of  the  wodd." 
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coorse  ye  do ;  why  now,  m  tell  'e.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  my  hraath 
ma  aalways  he  pea-soup.'  *  Well,  1*11  grant  that.*  *  And  next,  that  my 
wife  may  never  have  fower-and-twenty  childem.'  *  Well,  111  grant  that ; 
that's  two — now  for  the  third.  Be  quick.  Father,  I  want  to  he  off,  for 
this  carsed  anvil  is  mighty  cold.'  ^  Iss,  s*pose  a  is ;  hut  esna  a  chaange 
for  *e,  eh  ?  Why,  tha  third.  Lord-a-massey,  why  Fve  had  two  aalready.' 
*  Yes — yes ;  come  now,  what's  your  third  wish  V  *  Why,'  says  the  heretic 
Father  (nivir  a  thing  did  he  say,  your  riverince,  hut),  *  mat  the  Pope 
KEVER  HAVE  ANT  POWER  IN  CORNWALL !'  <  You  are  the  greatest  hast 
I  iver  met  with,'  says  the  divil.  *  What  do  you  think  will  hecome  of  me, 
if  I  allow  that  ?  No,*  says  he ;  *  if  I  sit  here  to  all  eternity,  I'll  never 
agree  to  that'  '  Well,  if  you  waant,*  says  the  heretic,  *  I  caant  help  it ; 
but  here  goes.  I'm  going  to  forge  this  shoe,'  and  accordinglpr  he  takes 
out  a  red-hot  horseshoe,  and  putting  it  mighty  close  to  the  sittmg  part  of 
the  decaver,  begins  to  hammer  away,  sending  the  sparks  flying  about  in 
all  directions.  '  Father,  Father,  be  quiet;  take  away  that  abominable 
horse's-shoe,  it  is  singing  my  situpons*  already.  Eh — ah,  be  quiet,  I'll — 

ril '     *  Oh,  tha  needn't  g^t  in  sich  a  foos ;  theest  stay  there  shure 

enough — ^tha  Fope  or  tha  breches.'  Bang  went  the  hammer,  and  away 
flew  the  sparks,  some  into  the  decaver *s  eyes,  some  in  his  whiskers. 
« I'll  grant  it— stop,  stop !'  '  You  will,  will  'e  ?'  Another  bang.  '  Yes, 
yes.'  Father  thin  stopped,  yer  riverince,  and  the  decaver  took  his  de- 
parture, laving  a  mighty  great  smeetch  of  singed  cloth  behind  him ;  and 
it's  now  the  heretic  is  wanting  absolution,  for  he  thinks  when  the  decaver 
comes  agin  he'll  take  mighty  great  care  not  to  sit  on  the  anvil." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  holy  father,"  said  the  Black  Knight ; 
''  but  still  I  don*t  see  what  this  story  nas  to  do  with  the  ^  keys  of  St* 
Feter.'" 

*'  Why,  noble  sir,  it  is  jist  this,  that  the  fellow  says  his  anvil  is  bother 
thin  the  kays  thipisilves,  for  they  ounly  bind  and  loose  people,  but  his 
anvil  will  bind  the  divil  hisself ;  and  as  for  his  saying  that  his  holiness, 
the  Fope,  should  have  no  power  in  ComwaU,  why  the  decaver  can't 
prevint  it." 

<*  Ferhaps  he  wouldn't  if  he  could,  holy  father,"  said  the  knight. 

The  Doctor  gave  a  most  audible  chuckle,  and  poked  old  Bodrane  in 
the  ribs. 

III. 

THE  STONE  COFFIN. 

The  bell  of  the  monastery  had  just  struck  one,  when  a  figure  was  seen 
to  emerge  from  a  small  door  in  the  chapel,  which  opened  into  the  con- 
ventual garden.  The  door  v^as  carefully  closed,  and  the  figure  vanished. 
Then  it  was  seen  again,  just  where  the  clouded  moon  was  shining 
through  the  richly-stained  window  above  the  altar. 

"Yein!"   muttered  Tregagle;  for  it  was  he.     "I've  haaf  a  mind 

"  What !"  said  the  Black  Knight,  who  was  by  kis  side. 

"  Oh,  I " 

"  Fool !  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Here  is  the  stone  that  covers  him. 
Wrench  it  up ;  then  bear  away  his  bones  to  your  patron,  Eai*l  Ulric,  for 
he  will  have  no  peace  till  he  has  satisfied  his  wife,  Ethelfleda." 
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Tregt^e  polled  and  palled  at  the  stone,  but  could  not  nu£^  it>    ^ 

^'  Cuan't  Uiee  help  ?"  said  he  to  the  Black  Knight,  who,  thenuipon^ 
toadied  the  stone  with  his  foot,  when  it  arose  and  disclosed  be^eaUi  it 
a  deep  chasm. 

Tr^^agle  stared  at  the  Black  Knight,  and  recoiled  from  the  damp, 
earthy  smell  which  ascended  from  the  long-closed  pit. 

'^  Descend,"  said  the  Black  Knight ;  "  the  coffin  lies  twenty  feet 
down.* 

"  But,  how  ?     Does  tha  thenk  I'll  braak  ma  neck  ?" 

'^  Look  on  the  left,  and  you  will  see  steps." 

<'  Will  you  g^  too  ?"  said  Tregagle,  half  doubting  whether  the  Black 
Knight  would  venture. 

^*-  Fool !  do  you  think  that  /fear  dead  men*s  bones  ?     Follow  me." 

<*  But  how  shall  we  see  ?"  asked  Tregagle.  Scarcely  had  he  spoken, 
when,  from  the  top  of  the  helmet  of  Sie  Black  Knignt,  there  gushed 
forth  a  jet  of  light,  small,  but  clear,  and  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
•ee  where  they  were  g^ing.  Tregagle  followed,  with  slow  and  cautious 
steps,  his  knees  shaking,  and  his- whole  frame  trembling.  At  last,  they 
reached  the  bottom,  where  they  beheld  a  stone  coffin. 

Around  the  coffin  was  a  black  and  unctuous  pool,  and  through  it  small 
things  like  eels  were  moving  about  sluggishly.  On  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
sat  a  huge  black  toad,  grown,  from  old  age,  to  a  monstrous  size. 

Tregagle  shuddered. 

''A  braye  grave  for  sainted  bones!"  laughed  the  Black  Knight. 
'^  Could  the  poor,  miserable,  deluded  fools  see  this — ^ha !  ha  1  ha  I  Tney 
Idss  the  relics — they  hug  them — they  bow  down  and  worship  them 
—they  travel  far  to  behold  them — ^but  they  never  saw  the  rotting  of  the 
fool  carcase  that  once  enclosed  them.  Open  the  coffin,  if  thou  wouldst 
have  thy  priie." 

Tregagle,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was  about,  approached  and  nused 
the  Hd.  It  fell  over  the  side,  and  splashed  into  the  loathsome  pooL 
Within  the  stone  coffin  was  a  skeleton,  covered  with  the  dust  of  ancient 
robes.  Tregagle  hesitatingly  put  forth  his  hands.  The  instant  he  touched 
the  bones,  a  sheet  of  flame  burst  forth  that  bKnded  him,  a  heavy  peal 
of  thunder  roUed  through  the  building,  and  the  wretch  sunk  to  the 
ground.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel; 
slowly,  for  he  could  hardly  crawl,  he  crept  out.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  all  seemed  calm  and  beautiful.  A  moaning  sound  was 
heud,  and  whispers  seemed  all  around  to  mutter,  "  Gwell  gerres!*  gwell 
gerres!" 

IV. 

AXBERT  PENKIWELL. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  sun  had  just  disappeared  behind  the  distant 
hills  to  the  west  of  Trevorder,  or  Tre-vor-dour,  which  meaneth,  in  the  old 
Cornish,  "  The  town,  or  dwellmg-place,  by  the  great  water."  Trevorder 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Breock,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  in  Ireland  about  the  flfbh  century.  Advancing  in  years,  St 
Breock  acquired  such  a  degree  of  fame  in  the  Christian  church,  for 
his  opposition  to  Arianism — a  heresy  which  at  that  time  distracted  the 

♦  Better  left. 
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Latin  chofdi — thatheisfeportedtohav^bMiiohoMafinhopof  Armof^^ 
in  wliidi  pari  Ins  naise  10  bo  Iok  fiKniUar  ^uui  in  oua.  Being,  howei^er, 
•bfiged  to  fl J  from  the  peneeation  which  nged,  he  eouglit  sheher  in  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  where,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  ^d,  md 
where  his  Temains  lie  baried«  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ev«r  visited 
Cornwall. 

Treroid^  aacientfy  belonged  to  the  fimily  of  Tr^;ago,  or  Tretago; 
and,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  it  was  the  property  of  Tregagk^ 
who  lired  there.  A  strange  old  place  it  was,  with  its  grej  low  granite 
walls  and  thatched  roof,  for  in  those  days  tiks  and  dates  wwe  not  over 
plentiful. 

It  was  just  as  the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  was  tinging  trees  and  hiUa, 
and  tops  of  booses  and  comers  of  dumners,  with  tluit  roseate  colour  which 
none  but  Mr.  Danby  can  paint  so  weU,  let  the  critics  say  what  th^ 
will,  that  a  young  girl  might  be  seen  standing  in  the  <^d  porch.  Her  haur 
seemed  to  ha?e  l^mi  segieoted,  for  it  floated  long  and  dishevelled  in  the 
evening  breece.  She  seemed  nneasy,  and  her  anxious  eye  glanced  fre- 
quently along  the  pathway  that  led  £rom  ^  house  in  a  wmding  direetioa 
over  the  distant  hills. 

**  Oh!  my  poor  father,"  she  ezdairoed,  ^ where  can  he  be?  He  has 
never  been  out  heSare  all  night  without  telling  me.  What  can  have  kept 
him?  Something  has  come  over  him  lately ;  he  is  not  so  dieerful  as  he 
used  to  be.  There  is  some  mystery  about  it  which  I  cannot  £ikthom. 
Oh!  Tom,  is  that  you  ?^ 

^Ess,  miss,  ess.  But  whaat  beest  a  standmghere  aal  in  tha  cooldUke 
^-a  shevering  like  a  quelkin.  Now,  esha  plaae,  Fd  advise  'e  to  go  in 
now  and  waarm  tha." 

*<  But  my  father,  Tom — ^where  can  he  be  ?" 

'^  Oh,  ers  coom  to  no  haarm,  misses.  Noa,  noa  !  don^  'e  go  for  to 
think  so.**  Then  aside  to  himsel£  '*  I  caan't  maakun  out  at  9aX\  there's 
something  wraung  about  un,  an  plaze  shure  Fll  &dea  out  som^ow. 
They  do  say  he's  been  and  souid  hiraelf  to  tha  evil  one,  and  diat  his  time's 
near;  and  that's  enough  to  maak  any  one  queer,  shure  enough.  Now  do 
*e  go  in,  miss,  now,  do  'e.** 

And,  as  if  moved  by  the  piteous  looks  of  the  old  feithfol  serving  man, 
she  went  in. 

Poor  Lucy !  hers  was  a  hard  lot.  Her  fiither  loved  money,  and  had 
strong  prejudices;  and,  unfortunately,  an  attachment  had  arisen  between 
her  and  the  young  Albert  Penkiwell,  who  was  in  the  train  of  the  Lord 
Godal-gau,  who  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Spain.  Young 
Penkiwell  had  no  money,  and  that  was  sin  enough  in  me  eyes  of  Tregagle; 
moreover,  he  was  his  superior  in  rank  too,  and  Tregagle  of  course  hated 
him ;  and  when  he  found  ihat  he  had  an  affection  for  Lucy,  the  steward's 
rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  tiureatened  if  she  dared  to  encourage  him  he 
would  turn  her  out  of  doors;  he  even  corsed  her. 

The  night  was  cold  and  dreary ;  and  the  rain  which  tiireatened  now 
came  down  in  large  drops,  and  pattered  heavily  against  the  glass.  Sud- 
denly the  quick  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard. 

^<  Oh!  fiftther,  where  have  yon  been?"  cried  Lucy,  rashing  to  the  door ; 
but  suddenly,  as  the  fire-light  shone  upon  the  penon  who  entered,  die 
exclaimed— 
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"  Oh !  Albert,  why  have  you  come ;  you  know  you  promised  me— 
Bat  bow  dieadfblly  pale  you  look !     What  is  the  matter  V* 

^'  I  am  come  to  bring  you  tidings  of  your  father.'' 

"  Oh !  Albert^  what  do  you  know  of  my  feither  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Oh ! 
tdl  me,  has  anything  }u^)peDed  ?" 

"  Tou  must  bear  up  against  the  news  I  bring  you,  dearest,"  replied  the 
young  man.  *'  Yonr  poor  fiUiier  is  dead.  I  found  his  body  at  the  edge 
of  DoMDeny  Pool" 

Ln^  ottered  %  piercing  ay,  and  would  have  feU^n  to  the  gnnmd  if 
Aftert  bad  act  cai^fat  Inr  in  his  arms.  Alanned  by  the  cry,  old  Tom 
luUautd  iwto  the  room. 

«£6acoom*dtotys?  esa  eoom'd  to  this?**  he  ezdaimed. 

^  Your  maBtoc  I  tmst,  is  in  heaven,"  said  Albert 

Hm  •M  man  diook  hb  head. 

*^  Summon  the  women  instantly  to  and  your  young  mistress  T  cried 
Aiixst»  Unpatientiy,  '^  and  don't  look  so  bewildered.  Get  a  room  ready 
for  ma,  timfa,  for  I  have  given  up  all  idea  (^  going  to  Spain,  and  shaH 
take  up  my  abode  here  in  future.  You  may  look  upon  me  as  your 
BMKtw  firam  henoe&wih." 


I>0S1[EBRT  POOL. 

Tr^^le  had  mshed  he  knew  not  where,  till  he  found  himself  on  the 
brink  of  Dosmerry  Pool,  when,  suddenly,  he  folt  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulders.     He  turned,  and  the  Black  Knight  stood  before  him. 

Tr^^le  tried  to  pray,  but  could  not ;  he  could  remember  no  fracti<m 
of  a  prayer,  not  even  of  that  prayer  which  his  mother  taught  him  in  his 
lisping  tongue ;  he  raised  his  eyes  in  agony  to  heaven,  but  a  murky  ckmd 
shut  out  his  view  of  the  once  dear  slnr. 

^  It  is  too  late  now,"  said  the  fiend ;  '<  thou  must  come  with  me.  See, 
the  waters  are  waiting  to  receive  thee." 

Tr^agle  looked  upon  the  pool,  whose  waters  rose  in  imnatund  waves, 
and  hoarsely  lashed  the  shore.  The  Black  Knight  raised  his  arm, 
and  suddenly  everv  rock,  and  bush,  and  tree  seemed  chang^  into  some 
horrid  shape,  whicn  waved  its  arms,  and  shrieked,  and  laughed.  The  po<d 
no  longer  resembled  water,  but  lurid,  living  fire,  and,  as  it  tossed  its  waves, 
the  frenried  Tregagle  was  hurled  into  them  by  the  demcMi. 

A  &w  minutes  ^ierwards  his  body  was  cast  upon  the  shore  of  the  pool, 
where  it  was  found  by  Albert  PenkiwelL 

Lucy  and  her  lover  were  wedded,  and  lived  long  and  haptoly  together. 
Tr^agle  was  buried  where  his  body  was  found.  But  he  does  not  rest, 
for  through  the  blast,  and  through  ih&  storm,  when  the  Western 
Ocean  is  mxiging  its  foaming  surges  on  the  shore,  and  the  winter's  wind 
is  sweeping  over  hill  and  over  vale,  the  people  hear  him  hoiRding  aa 
he  toils  to  finish  his  endless  doom;  and  as  they  huddle  around  the  fire, 
the  old  folks  shake  their  heads,  and  fearful  httle  ones  tremble  as  the/ 
listen  to  the  dismal  '<  Legend  of  Tregagle." 
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T  A  S  S  O  .♦ 
In  Two  Parts.— Pabt  I. 

Books  have  their  own  destinies— that  is,  their  time  and  place. 

Even  before  opening  the  Rev.  R.  ]MQlman*s  "  Life  of  Tasso,"  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  question  its  opportunity.  The  golden  age  of 
classical  biography  is  gone  by.  The  work  of  Roscoe^s,  Shepherd's,  and 
Black's  has  been  done,  bien  ou  tnal,  and  cannot,  without  transcendant 
merit,  be  done  over  again.  Poor  Foscolo's  missioe  is  fulfilled.  Italian 
literature  has  taken  its  place  amongst  us.  Its  very  rapid  and  general 
diffusion  has  had  the  effect  of  cheapening  it  We  have  nad  as  much  of 
it  as  we  wanted — as  much,  indeed,  as  we  could  well  bear.  We  have  laid 
it  aside  as  something  academical,  something  out  of  keeping  with  our  pre- 
sent wants  and  tendencies.  The  Italian  itself  counts  in  our  schools  for 
little  more  than  a  dead  language. 

A  Life  of  Tasso,  at  the  present  day,  is  an  anachronism.  It  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  Campbell's  '*  Life 
of  Petrarch ;"  and  yet  the  very  name  of  the  bard  of  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope" — the  "poet  making  himself  interpreter  of  a  poet" — had  no 
power  to  save  his  publisher  from  heavy  loss  by  that  ill-starred  speculation. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  for  Mr.  IMSlman's  work 
on  the  shelves  of  circulating  libraries.  We  merely  express  our  opinion 
that  a  production  of  this  nature,  notwithstanding  its  intrinsic  value, 
cannot  rail  to  render  the  author  liable  to  the  charge  of  dilettantism,  than 
which  nothing  can  well  be  more  offensive  in  the  estimation  of  our  earnest 
and  tant  soit  peu  utilitarian  generation. 

Mr.  Milman's  book,  however,  is  even  of  a  more  idle  nature  than  the 
title  alone  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  It  brings  no  new  facts  into 
light,  draws  no  new  conclusions  from  old-established  foots.  "  He  was  not 
aware  of  Black's  *  Life  of  Tasso*  when  he  first  composed  his  own 
account."  An  English  scholar,  looking  no  better  at  home,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  drawn  very  freely  from  more  distant  and  recondite 
sources  abroad.  Wilde's  "  Love  and  Madness  of  Tasso,"f  published  in 
1842,  seems  equally  to  have  escaped  his  attention,  inasmuch,  at  least,  as 
no  allusion  to  that  work  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  more  recent  publicaUon. 
Perhaps,  with  some  of  our  friends,  he  threw  the  American  essay  con- 
temptuously aside,  with  the  cool  remark,  "  What  should  a  Yankee  nave  to 
say  about  Tasso?"  The  work  of  the  American  critic  is,  however,  fiBtf 
more  to  the  purpose  than  that  of  the  English  biographer.  The  point  at 
issue  between  Dr.  Black  and  Mr.  Milman  is  the  same  that  put  asunder 
Tasso's  earliest  and  most  sympathising  biographer,  Manso,  from  the  more 
accurate  and  painstaking  SerassL  It  all  revolves  upon  the  "  truth  of 
Tasso's  attachment  to  Leonora."  Black,  on  the  evidence  of  Serassi, 
calls  that  attachment  in  question.     Mr.  Milman  believes  that  the  argu- 

•  The  Life  of  Torquato  Tasso.  B7  the  Rev.  R.  Mihnan.  2  vols.  London: 
Colbum.     1850. 

t  Conjectures  and  Researches  concerning  the  Love,  Madness,  and  Imprisonment 
of  Torquato  Tasso.  By  Bichard  Henry  Wilde.  2  vols.  New  York:  Blake.    1842. 
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ments  of  Gingnene,  Sismoftdi,  Ranke,  and  especially  Rosini  (Tasso's 
latest  editor),  **  established  this  point  almost  to  a  certainty."* 

The  elucidation  of  this  great  tiact — all-important  in  Tasso*s  biography 
— ^wonld  seem  to  constitute  the  nudn  object  of  Mr.  Milman's  enterprise, 
besides  a  pious  and  most  laudable  wish  to  ^'wam  any  youth  of  the 
dangers  which  attend  a  yivid  imagination,  and  the  indulgence  of  its 
giitteriog  day-dreams,"  &c. ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  an  example 
of  Tasso. 

Unquestionably,  any  work  that  could  bring  new  light  upon  the 
subject  of  Tasso's  misrortunes,  and  enable  us  to  solve  its  g^at  mysteries 
to  our  satisfaction,  would  be  entitled  to  general  attention.  Rosmi  and 
Wilde's  essays  had  no  other  hope,  and  they  felt  that  they  could  but  indif- 
ferently be  helped  in  their  task  by  the  compilation  of  a  complete  bio- 
graphy. Mr.  Milman  was  more  sanguine,  and  did  in  no  way  dread  the 
weariness  he  would  inflict  upon  his  readers  by  the  accumulation  of  minute 
ineleyant  facts,  not  immediately  bearing  on  the  contested  point,  and  by 
the  repetition  of  all  the  particulars  respecting  Tasso's  birth,  lineage,  and 
parentage;  all  about  ^Hhe  courier's  horn  quartered  in  the  i^mily's 
armcnial  bearings,"  and  ^*  the  badger's-skin  on  the  firontlet  of  posthorses 
in  olden  times,"  &c.;  all  that,  on  the  authority  of  old  Serassi,  we 
had  learned  from  Black,  and  which  we  are  made  to  read  over  again  in 
the  same  words,  with  the  very  same  remarks,  and  only  with  less  method 
and  perspicuity ;  all  that,  merely  because  Mr.  Milman  chose  to  overlook 
two  large  quarto  volumes,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Life  of  Tasso,"  and 
staring  at  him  from  the  shelves  of  any  indifferently  well-stocked  English 
fibraiy. 

Mr.  Milman  also  has  peculiar  notions  about  the  needlessness  of  quota- 
tions, which  must  have  been  '<  either  so  sparing  as  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
or  so  voluminous  as  to  be  cumbersome" — a  way  of  reasoning  somewhat 
akin  to  the  arguments  of  that  philosopher  who  dissuaded  his  fiiend  from 
marriage  on  the  plea  that  the  woman  he  chose  would  be  *'  either  pkun, 
and  then  he  would  not  like  her,  or  fair,  and  then  there  would  be  too 
many  to  like  her" — a  way  of  reasoning,  at  any  rate,  which  would  induce 
us  to  believe  that  he  was  not  quite  in  earnest  about  his  establishment  of 
new  facts ;  and,  in  that  case,  we  are  really  much  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  all  his  book  was  written  about,  unless  he  hoped  to  afford  amusement 
by  "  his  simple  narrative,"  or  to  point  a  mor^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
imaginaiive  youth  aforesaid. 

But  whilst  we  refer  such  of  our  retiders  as  are  in  need  of  either  enter- 
tainment or  moral  edification  to  Mr.  Milman  himself,  we  are  almost 
willing  to  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  he  affords  us  to  say  "  one  word 
more*'  upon  a  subject  that  has  not  been  earnestly  handled  since  Rosini 
flattered  nimself  to  have  come  to  a  final  and  triumphant  conclusion,  in  his 
essay  of  1835,f  but  about  which,  we  apprehend,  he  only  gathered  a  fog, 
more  dense  by  far,  and  more  noxious,  than  the  mist  in  which  time  and 
man's  neglect  or  malice  had  originally  involved  it. 

Mr.  \^'ilde,  whose  industry  and  diligence  in  collecting  and  sifting  evi- 
dence deserves,  perhaps,  greater  praise  than  his  acuteness  of  perception 

•  Opere  di  Torquato  Tasso.    35  vols.   Pi«a:  Coparro.    Rosini's  Edition.    1832. 
t  Saggio  sugU  amori  di  Torqoato  Tasso  e  suUe  Cause  della  sua  Prigionia. 
Tasso,  opere,  voL  xzxv.    Edition  of  Pisa. 
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or  indepeiidenee  of  jadgment,  thus  Mimi  up  ihe  opinion  of  yasdont  wiiient 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  respeoting  the  Bounse  of  Tasao's  mk£ar- 
tones: — 

Haimo  (Tasao'flowniiiend  and  earliest  li^ographer)  asBerts  tbe  paanon  of  Tneo 
for  the  prinoess  (Leonora  of  Este),  and  reSbn  to  Ms  letter  to  the  I>iike  «f  UiWbo^ 
more  than  hinting  that  matters  of  lore  were  the  cause  of  his  punishment ;  and 
yet,  moTed  1^  pmdence,  or  falsified  by  the  apprehension  of  the  publisher,  be 
aittributea  Torqualo's  imprisonment  to  the  duke*B  desire  of  restoring  quiet  to  his 
distempered  imagination  by  the  aid  of  medicine,  to  which  end,  he  adds,  pleasant 
and  excellent  apaartments  were  assigned  him  in  tibte  hospital  of  8L  Ajobml 

With  r^^ard  to  his  hero's  reputed  aoadness,  Manso  is  not  free  from  ambigiiiijv 
and,  after  detailing  his  long  imaginary  interyiews  and  eloquent  conversation  with 
a  fimi3iar  spirit,  Iradtatee  whether  he  should  be  though  inspired  or  insane.  The 
general  scope  of  his  reasoning,  howerer,  is,  tiiat  Taaso  was  not  mad,  though  his 
famcy  was  often  heated  and  diaturbed. 

Serassi  (whose  life  of  Tasso,  in  a  large  quarto  volume,  was  irst  published  ui 
1785)  indignantly  repels  the  idea  of  the  poet's  mental  alienation,  and  cites  hia 
wonaerftil  productions  as  an  unanswerable  argument  According  to  him,  Tasso 
was  confined  in  St.  Anna  for  fidse,  foolish,  and  daring  wt^rds  against  the  duke,  it 
does  not  aj^ear  to  have  oocxnred  to  him  that  the  penalty  of  serren  years'  impnoeB- 
ment  was  at  all  disproportioned  to  the  heinonaness  ciiht  offence,  and  he  mentioaa 
it  amid  eulogiums  on  Alfonso's  magnanimity. 

Ttraboschi,  in  a  note  to  his  second  editicm,  adopts  all  SerassPs  views  with  less 
caution  and  reserve  Ihan  might  be  expected  from  so  sound  a  critic 

Muratori,  here  as  elsewhere,  for  the  most  part  candid  and  jodidons,  qnotoa 
Tasso's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  already  mentioned»  and  now  no  longer  to  be 
found,  respecting  amorous  faults;  thinks  the  poet  not  absolutely  mad,  though 
fi%faty ;  and  cannot  persuade  himself  that  so  heavy  a  punishment  was  inflicted  by 
a  just  prince,  on  a  d&^pointed  courtier,  fbr  a  few  angry  words. 

Black  joins  Serassi  in  denying  the  love  of  Taeso  for  Leonora,  but  divides  firana 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  author's  derangement.  He  finds  numerous  and  con- 
clusive proofb  of  madness  in  his  conduct,  and  annexes  learned  notes  on  the  nature^ 
origin,  and  symptoms  of  mental  maladies.  ^ 

GingDMd,  in  his  livdy,  ingenious,  and  interesting  articte  on  Tasso,  shrewdly 
suspects  his  attachment  to  the  princess  was  not  so  chSncrical  as  Senssi  pretended. 
But  he  admits  the  poet's  insanity,  and  suggests,  among  other  causes,  a  new  one^ 
obvious  and  adequate  enough,  perhaps,  to  a  Frenchman.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  credit  Quadrio,  Bam£fkldi,  and  Bodn!, 
Tasso's  madness  was  feigned,  to  avoid  worse  consequences  firom  a  discovery  of 
his  love. 

We  may  add  Aat  Cavedoni,  and  others  of  Rosini's  opponents  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  no  less  than  Mr.  \rade  himself  after  a  ^reat  waste  of 
words,  have  left  the  question  more  or  less  in  the  precise  position  in  which 
they  found  it. 

Before  we  enter,  in  our  turn,  into  a  brief  examination  of  these  conflict- 
ing opinions,  we  must  glance  at  the  dates  of  the  main  events  of  Tasso's 
lifo,  such  espeoally  as  may  appear  connected  with  its  most  tragic  catas- 
trophe— his  seven  years'  imprisonment. 

Torqnato  Tasso  arrived  at  Ferrara  towards  the  end  of  October^  1565, 
and  was  there  admitted  as  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal 
Ludovic,  of  Este,  brother  of  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrara.  The  poet  was 
then  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Besides  the  cardinal  and  the  reigning  duke, 
Tasso  found  at  that  court  their  two  sisters,  the  Piincess  LucreEia,  aft;er- 
wards  Princess  and  Duchess  of  Uihino,  aged  thirty-one  years,  and  the 
Princess  Leonora,  younger  by  one  year. 

*  The  result  of  strong  moral  and  religious  restraint  upon  a  warm  senmial  tem- 
perament.^i7t«tOtre  Lit.  d^Itdie^  voL  v.,  p.  248. 
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TaMD  Tftgiwmflil  at  Femn  (with  the  exception  of  fre^peut  and  some- 

Mei  poloaged  eicimioas  to  Mantua  and  Padua)  till  tibe  jear  lS7Qj 

wbea,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  travelled  to  France,  in  uie  suite  -of 

Cairiinal  Ludorac^  and  did  not  letorn  to  Ferrara  till  the  month  of  Api^ 

orifagr,  lSi2^  Jt&at  an  ahaenoe  of  at  least  fifteen  months. 

On  his  setting  out  for  France,  Tasso  wrote  his  will — a  menkOfiel  to  his 
ihend  £Mole  Rondindli,  in  which,  amongst  other  iojunctuns,  he  chaiged 
him,  in  the  event  of  ioB  death,  to  collect  and  publish  all  his  own  love 
KABfits,  madiigals,  &c ;  but  with  regard  to  those^  whether  canorous  or 
otherwise^  tohwh  he  had  written  for  any  friend^  he  requested  that  they 
dkould  mM  (with  the  exception  of  one  which  he  mentions*)  be  buried 
with  hm. 

DiagwObti  with  the  sojourn  of  Paris,  or  with  Cardinal  Ludovie,  he 
leaves  France,  in  the  company  of  one  of  tbe  cardinal's  secretaries  and 
iRifiea  in  Home  in  December,  1^71,  or  January,  1572. 

Bv  the  intexcession  <^  the  Princesses  of  Este,  he  is  taken  into  the  im- 
mediate service  of  Duke  Alfonso  II.,  with  a  handsome  appointment,  and 
Mbms  to  Fercara  in  April  or  May,  L572. 

Tasso  writes  his  ^'Aminta"  in  two  months  between  January  and 
Mmthj  167S.  That  pastoral  is  acted  at  Feirara  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year.  In  the  summer,  the  poet  is  invited  to  the  court  of  Urbino,  by 
Lnefeaia  (siaoe  1^70  Piinoess  of  UrbiDo),  and  remains  with  her  at  Pesaro 
and  Castei-Durante  till  the  end  of  September. 

Taaso  completes  his  poem,  ^^  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  after  infinite  labour, 
in  the  ^dng  of  the  year  1575. 

At  tliiB  epoch,  whuAi  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  acm6  of  Taaso*s  pros- 
peril^,  as  a  poet  and  as  a  courtier,  he  begins  to  evince  symptoms  of  dis- 
lalisnction  with  the  court  oi  Ferrara,  April  6th,  1575. 

He  is  haunted  by  serious  suspicions  of  being  closely  watched  by  un- 
known enenies,  and  of  his  papers  beii^  stealauly  piied  into,  May  3rd, 
1575. 

He  intends  going  to  Rome  for  the  solemnities  of  the  julnlee,  and  for 
the  vevisioa  of  his  poem,  and  is  strongly  dissuaded  hy  the  Princess 
Luereiia,  now  Dudieas  of  Urbino,  July  20th,  1575. 

He  travels  to  Rome,  notwithstanding,  and  arrives  there  towards  the 
middle  of  November,  1575. 

He  xetmns  fixMB  Rome^  December  29th — ^through  Sienna  and  Florence, 
Jmmary  6th — and  arrives  at  Ferraza  in  mid- January,  1576. 

During  a  short  absence  to  Modena  (in  Lent,  1576),  he  discovers  that 
his  deik  has  been  43|>ened  with  fiilse  keys,  and  some  of  his  papers 
ateracted. 

He  has  an  hostile  enoount^  with  a  (suspected)  treacherous  £riend,  in 
Septembo,  1576. 

He  is  arnsted  and  confined  in  one  of  the  camerini  (cachots  or  dun- 
geons ?  )  of  the  court-yard  of  the  ducal  palace,  for  havii^  thrown  a  knife  at 
a  servant,  in  the  apartment  of  the  Dwmess  of  Urbino,  Jxme  17th,  1577. 

Up<m  his  anxious  solicitations  he  is  rdeased,  and  taken  by  the  Duke 
Alfonso  to  his  eountry  seat  of  Belrignardo. 

He  is  sent  back  to  the  convent  of  St  Francis,  in  Ferrara,  there  recom- 
[  to  tbemoaks  for  safe  keeping  July  11th. 

*  M  Or  die  r  anra  mia  dolce  altrove  spinu"    Soimet  114^  vol  L,  p.  62. 
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66  Tasso. 

He  effects  his  escape  from  the  conyent,  July  20th,  and  trayels  on  foot) 
without  means  or  effects,  as  far  as  Sorrento,  where  he  takes  refuge  with 
his  sister  Cornelia. 

He  leaves  Sorrento  and  repairs  to  Rome,  where  he  arriyes  (November 
1577),  and  hence,  upon  his  own  request,  returns  to  Ferrara  in  March  or 
April,  1578. 

He  departs  from  Ferrara,  travels  to  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice ;  is 
reported  m  the  last-named  city  on  the  10th  of  July,  1578. 

From  Venice  he  crosses  over  to  Pesaro,  whence  he  writes  in  date  of 
July  20th. 

He  remains  at  Pesaro,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  till 
October,  1578. 

He  appears  at  the  gates  of  Turin,  in  such  a  plight  as  to  be,  like  a  vaga- 
bond, refused  admittance,  November  2nd,  1578. 

After  a  stay  of  three  months  at  Turin,  he  insists  upon  returning  to 
Ferrara,  in  contempt  of  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  and  arrives  there  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1579. 

He  is  arrested  and  confined  in  St.  Anna,  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
insane,  about  the  middle  of  March,  1579. 

He  leaves  the  hospital  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  July,  1586,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  seven  years,  two  months,  and  several  days. 

He  drags  on  a  life  of  wandering  and  misery  to  his  dying  day,  the  25th 
April,  1595. 

Even  from  our  rapid  and  barren  enumeration  of  mere  dates,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  we  are  not  always  in  possession  of  the  most  important  parti- 
culars of  Tasso's  life;  and  the  farther  we  carry  our  researches,  we  find  our 
uncei-tainties  increase  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  our  interest,  and 
to  oiu*  anxiety  to  establish  facts  with  anything  like  accuracy  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

Rosini,  and  after  him  Wilde,  in  sheer  despair  of  bringing  into  fight  any 
precise  information  from  what  may  be  thought  neutrsl  and  disinterested 
sources,  are  eternally  referring  to  Tasso's  own  writings,  in  prose  and 
verse,  sometimes  even  with  utter  disregard  of  well-authenticated  and  un- 
disputed facts.  Now,  whilst  we  are  willing  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to 
Tasso's  loftiness  of  character,  and  unswerving  devotion  to  truth,  at  least 
in  matters  of  any  moment,  we  still  think  it  must  seem  very  clear  that  the 
poet's  evidence,  pro  or  contra^  must  depend  upon  our  own  conviction  of 
the  entire  soundness  of  his  mind.  Rosini,  it  is  true,  entertains  no  doubt 
on  the  subject ;  but  that  subject  is  precisely  the  one — ^the  all-important 
point  at  issue.  The  patient's  assertions,  however  grave  and  eloquent,  can 
of  themselves  have  no  great  weight  with  a  commission  sitting  to  pronounce 
on  his  sanity.  If  it  results  from  those  very  writings,  or  from  any  other 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  Tasso,  at  any  time,  laboured  under  any  par- 
tial or  total  mental  aberration ;  or  even  if  the  least  doubt  remains  to  that 
effect,  it  is  very  clear  that  any  word  fallen  from  him  under  the  influence 
of  his  disorder  must  be  received  with  suspicion. 

Tasso's  writings,  too,  have  been  sent  down  to  us  in  the  most  eg^gious 
confusion ;  their  dates  often  omitted,  more  often  still  palpably  inaccurate ; 
the  titles  and  subjects  fortuitously  or  designedly  falsified ;  blanks  at  the 
most  important  passages ;  and  the  whole  text  too  frequently  tampered 
with.  They  may  indeed  afford  scope  for  wild  conjecture;  and  Ro- 
sini, as  we  shall  see,  has  made  sufficiently  free  witn  them,  bat  they 
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will  hardly  constitute  a  safe  ground  upon  wbich  to  base  anj  plausible 
theory. 

In  the  three  or  four  volumes  of  lyrical  poems,  which  constitute  Tasso't 
«  Canzoniere,"  in  Rosini*s  edition,  the  editor  finds  the  substance  for  his 
arg;anieots  in  favour  of  Tasso's  love  romance,  or  romances. 

Some  of  those  poems  were  published  in  academical  collections  as  early 
as  1566  and  1667;  others  in  several  more  or  less  unauthorised  editions 
during  the  poet's  imprisonment  in  St.  Anna;  others  finally  by  himself 
after  nis  deliverance ;  a  few  more  came  out  posthumously. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  these  various  collections,  Rodni  made  out 
the  discoveiy  of  Tasso's  early  love  for  one  Laura  Peperara,  to  whom 
Serassi,  a  churchman,  and  intent  upon  graver  topics,  had  only  made  a 
passing  allusion.  This  young  lady  seems  first  to  have  engaged  me  poet's 
affections  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Mantua,  her  native  ci^,  probably  in 
1664,  Tasso  being  then  still  a  student  in  the  university  of  Padua.  We 
find  her,  afterwards,  established  at  Ferrara  as  an  attendant  upon  the 
duchess,  or  some  other  of  the  ladies  of  the  reigning  feraily ;  and  we  are 
told  that  Tasso  still  loved  her  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  soul,  fifteen 
years  after  their  first  acquaintance,  in  1679 ;  at  the  time  of  her  marriao^e 
with  Count  Annibale  Turchi,  and  after  that  event.  "  Such  being  the 
oorruption  of  morals  in  those  times,*'  the  professor  remarks,  "  that  not 
only  did  Tasso  continue  in  his  attachment  to  a  married  woman,  but 
actually  acknowledged  it  without  disguise."  He  quotes  a  few  cold,  un- 
meaning verses*  written  in  honour  of  the  wedding,  and  also  a  sonnetf 
intended  to  be  kept  strictiy  private,  by  which  the  poet  unblushingly  con- 
soles himself  with  tiie  thought,  that  notwithstanding  Laura's  new  con- 
nexion, he  "would  not  be  left  to  sigh  in  vain."  This  during  the  very  few 
days  elapsing  between  Tasso's  last  return  to  Ferrara  on  the  2 1st  of 
Febroary,  1679,  and  his  confinement  to  St.  Anna,  towards  the  middle  of 
Ae  ensuing  March ;  at  the  time,  that  is,  that— dragged  by  his  passion 
for  Leonora,  which  was,  according  to  Rosini,  his  fatality — Tasso  broke 
out  into  those  '^  false,  rash,  and  violent  words"  which  led  to  his  im- 
prisonment. 

Rosini  himself  seems  startied  by  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  this 
monstrous  assertion,  and  tries  to  explain  it  by  the  "  strange  contradic- 
tions and  deep  mysteries  of  the  human  heart."  But  then  "it  were 
rain,*'  he  oondiudes,  "on  our  part  to  resist  evidence.  It  forces  itself 
upon  us  in  spite  of  ourselves." 

Now,  then,  what  does  this  irrefutable  evidence  actually  rest  upon? 
Merely  on  the  fact  that  Tasso  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  a  Mantuan  lady 
witii  one  Turco  or  Turchi,  and  that  this  union  seems,  from  a  very  clear 
allunon  in  one  of  the  epitiialamic  poems,  to  have  taken  place  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  solemn  entrance  into  Ferrara  of  Margherita,  Princess 
of  Mantua,  and  third  bride  of  the  Duke  Alfonso  II. — an  event  beating  a 
well-established  date  of  the  23rd  of  February,  1679.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible, even  if  we  would  not  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  above  parti- 
cnlais,  to  identify  the  bride  of  Annibale  Turchi  with  that  vergineUa 
whose  impending  marriage  is  contemplated  by  the  poet  with  a  guilty 

*  Sonnet  214th,  torn,  iii,  p.  112.    Madrigals  300,  301,  torn.  11.,  pp.  226,  236. 
Sditc^Pisa.  1832. 
t  Sonnet  20th,  Rune,  torn,  i.,  p.  15. 

*<  Amor,  colei,  che  vergineUa  amaL*' 
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hope  that  another  man's  lawful  possession  may  not  preclude  all  chance  of 
future  happiness  for  himsel£ 

Mr.  Wilde,  who  generally  evinces  an  almost  superstitious  deference  to 
all  Rosini's  conclusions,  hegs,  however,  most  distinctly  to  diff»  with  him 
on  this  point ;  and  hy  coupling  that  ohnoxious  sonnet  with  a  canzone 
in  the  same  strain,  wnich  was  actually  published  in  1567,*  supposes  both 
poems  to  have  been  written  at  a  very  different  period,  and  not  by  any 
means  in  honour  of  Lauia  Peperara,  but  ^'  for  an  intended  match  of  tM 
Princess  Leonora.'' 

For  our  own  part,  there  is  no  surmise,  however  wild  and  far-fetched 
(provided  it  be  given  as  such),  that  we  would  not  cheerfidly  admit,  rather 
man  subscribe  to  Rosinrs  coexistence  of  two  passions,  equally  violent, 
and  so  headlong  as  to  overstep,  in  the  one  instance,  all  boundaries  of 
sheer  decencn^,  even  allowance  being  made  for  the  laxi^  of  manners  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and,  in  the  other,  the  most  obvious  dictates  of 
prudence.  One  love  at  a  time,  of  that  nature,  ought  to  be  enough  for 
any  man's  fancy  and  temperament  By  this  we  will  not  jn^tend  to  say 
that  all  that  is  not  probable  may  not  be  true ;  but  we  contend  that  socfi 
opinions  cannot  have  oiu:  assent,  unless  their  actual  certainty  can  be 
unanswerably  established. 

But,  after  all,  Tasso's  attachment  to  this  Laura  Peperara  is  only 
episo<£cal  in  the  history  of  Ta$so*s  tragical  life.  Rosini  seems  only 
anxious  to  prove,  by  his  arguments  in  &vour  of  this  lower  amour,  that 
Tasso's  heart  admitted  of  a  plurality  of  affections  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  his  love  for  the  princess,  which  wrought  him  so  much  nnsay,  was 
throughout  neither  all-absorbing  nor  exclusive. 

Our  attention,  therefore,  must  now  be  turned  upon  the  &cts  that  may 
be  said  to  go  any  length  towards  the  solution  of  this  main  question.  "We 
must  first  see  what  the  real  nature  of  Torquato*s  devotion  for  this  royal 
lady  was;  next,  what  consequences  it  actually  had  on  his  destinies. 

Not  a  few  of  Tasso's  acknowledged  love  poems  are  clearly  compofled  in 
honour  of  the  Princess  Leonora.  Independent  of  all  personal  feelings, 
the  manners  of  the  times  demanded  of  the  court  poet  a  tribute  of  poetical 
flattery  to  almost  any  of  the  ladies  of  rank  that  graced  the  dUca!  palace 
with  their  presence.  A  certain  degree  of  respecSul,  however  otherwise 
earnest  and  lively,  gallantry  was  aSowed  to  any  poet  towards  any  lady 
with  even  a  shade  of  pretension  to  beauty.  It  was  a  style  of  poetic 
homage,  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  a  reHc  of  ancient  <uiival- 
rou5  feelings.  Petrarch  had  taken  it  from  the  Provencal  troubadours— 
the  poet-loiights ;  it  was  perpetuated  in  Italy  throughout  a  whole  host 
of  his  imitators,  and  was  quite  the  order  ot  the  day  in  the  idle  and 
profligate  Itafian  courts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  sonnet,  a  madrigal^ 
or  a  song  to  his  '^mistress's  eyebrows,"  had  no  more  meaning  at  Florence 
or  at  Ferrara  dan  the  glove,  or  scar^  or  colours  of  the  "lady  of  hu 
Noughts,"  worn  by  a  knight  at  a  tournament  at  Aix  or  at  Thordouse. 
The  lady  might  be  ever  so  high  or  ever  so  low — wedded  or  unwedded — 
nay,  she  might  or  might  not  he  a  real  substantial  thing — ^that  mattered 
not;  no  baid  or  chevalier  was  allowed  to  go  passionless — and  his  love- 
passes  in  the  lists^  or  in  the  haUs  of  royalty,  did  not  prevent  him  £com 


Canzone  1,  Rime,  tom.  iL,  p.  1.   Pisa  editioD. 

"Amor,  tu  vedi  e  non  n*  hai  duolo  osdegno." 
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being  die  patfeem  of  respectable  hssStj  m«i,  in  the  humble  prose  of  bis 
domestic  circle.  Ariosto  gives  us  a  long  emimeratioQ  of  all  the  celebrated 
beauties  ol  his  own  times  (princely  ladies  most  of  them),  and  ascribes  to 
eadi  of  them  a  couple  of  poets,  who  were  dragged  to  their  chariots  as 
Koensed  and  acknowledged  adorers. 

AD  this  assiduous  and  courteous  homage  and  serritude  might  have  no 
meaning  or  consequence ;  but  it  might  also  lead  to  more  than  was  reallj 
Bieant  ;  the  ladies  were  vain,  and  fond  of  that  poetical  adulation,  beyond 
all  comprehension  of  our  more  sober  times.  Some  of  their  bards  would 
eoDsider  their  effusions  sufficiently  repidd  by  half  a  smile  of  encourage- 
nent,  or  a  glove  or  favour  adroitly  dropped ;  but  others  insisted  lor  a  re- 
torn  of  warmer  feefings,  or  looked  forward  to  the  more  substantial  remu- 
■eratim  of  pecuniary  emolument  or  princely  patronage. 

In  an  cases,  it  was  at  the  time,  ancl  must  be  still  more  after  a  lapse  of 
ages,  extremely  difficult  to  unravel,  from  what  was  merely  chivalrous  or 
aeademical,  that  which  might  have  a  more  serious  and  deliberate  import 
Att  tibe  efforts  of  Petrarch^  numberless  and  unweary  commentators  nave 
fii3ed  in  establbhing,  to  any  man's  satisfaction,  the  precise  relation  in 
which  the  poet  stood  to  Laura;  although  that  loyal  bard  never  celebrated 
the  charms  of  more  than  one,  although  he  himself  long  survived  the  col- 
lection and  wide  diffusion  of  his  amatory  verses,  and  although,  too,  he  had 
but  little  reason  for  conceiJment,  or  for  apprehension  from  the  vindictive- 
Bess  of  interested  parties. 

Ysk  hb  devotion  to  a  princess  of  the  proud  and  jealous  house  of  Este, 
Tasso  had  the  utmost  need  of  caution  and  forbearance.  In  the  verses 
published  by  him  in  her  honom*,  it  hardly  needs  be  said,  we  can  find 
Bothing  that  vohmtarify  overstepped  tiie  limits  of  discretion.  Something 
might  unawares  have  dKpped  through  his  lips  which  would  commit  him ; 
but  we  are  indeed  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  amount  of  flattery,  what 
exaggeration  of  passionate  admiration  he  might  not  allow  himself  ere  an 
unfiivoaraUe  construction  would  be  put  upon  his  expressions,  either  bj 
the  lady  hersdf,  or  by  those  most  sensitive  on  the  spotlessness  of  her  re- 
pstatien. 

The  very  character  the  Princess  Leonora  bore  in  the  estimation  of  the 
court  and  city,  for  lofiy  virtue  and  transcendant  piety,  would,  indeed,  so 
clearly  have  placed  her  above  suspicion,  that  the  poet  might  have  pro- 
fessed or  affected  not  only  enthusiastic  admiration,  but  even  stark  raving 
love  for  her,  without  exciting  more  than  a  smile  of  compassion,  even  from 
the  stem  countenance  of  Alfonso  himself. 

The  v^emence  of  his  affection  would  have  been  looked  upon  merely  as 
a  proof  of  the  exalted  loveliness  of  its  object,  or,  at  the  most,  of  the  ex- 
tieme  susceptibility  of  the  poet's  heart. 

But  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  if  the  poet  had  allowed  himseff 
even  liie  slightest  hint  of  the  lady's  partiality  in  his  favour;  if  he  had  so 
far  forgotten  himself  as  to  boast  of  any  token  of  reciprocated  tenderness, 
or  even  of  any,  however  vague  and  remote,  hope  of  the  idtimate  gratifi- 
cation of  his  unhallowed  wishes. 

Much  has,  at  all  times,  been  considered  as  fair  in  love :  much  more  was 
lawful,  at  those  times,  in  poetry.  But  in  order  that  a  poetical  flirtation 
might  be  connived  at,  and  even  applauded  by  the  &cile  and  genial  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  first  requisite  was  Ihat  all  should  be  "  fair  and  above- 
boaid ;"  anything  in  the  least  bordering  upon  intrigue  would  have  been 
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looked  upon  with  no  more  complacency  than  at  any  other  period,  and 
would  have  led  to  even  more  fatal  results. 

We  have  in  Tasso's  "  Canzoniere"  ample  proofs  of  this  kind  of  erotic 
courtship  for  the  princess  Leonora.  The  same  homage  was  equally  paid 
to  her  sister  Lucrezia;  to  Eleonora  Sanvitale,  accordmg  to  Manso;  to  a 
third  Eleonora,  whom  Rosini  fancies  he  recognises  in  the  person  of  that 
same  Laura  Peperara,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  heen  made. 

Rosini,  Wilde,  and  many  others,  indeed,  fancy  they  can  detect  in  the 
verses,  intended  as  a  homage  to  the  Princess  Leonora,  a  certain  warmth 
and  truthfulness  of  affection,  different  from  the  feeling  pervading  the 
poems  in  the  same  strain  intended  for  more  indifferent  objects.  It  may 
be  allowed  to  entertain  different  opinions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  wdi 
proved  that  poets  are  most  eloquent  on  the  subject  that  is  nearest  unto 
their  hearts.  All  strong  feelings,  and  love  especially,  have  indeed  power 
forcibly  to  rouse  their  imaginative  faculties;  but  passion  very  often,  in- 
deed universally^  works  indirectly  or  retrospectively.  It  has  but  little  to  say 
of  itself.  If  it  is  not  actually  mute,  as  it  has  often  been  justly  described,  it 
delights  in  abstraction,  or  seeks  its  vent  in  remote  and  extraneous  specu- 
lation. Had  Tasso's  love  for  the  Princess  Leonora  been  as  violent  as  it 
is  supposed,  we  conceive  that  it  would  have  made  him  tender  in  the 
"  Aminta,*'  or  eloquent,  gorgeous,  passionate  in  the  "  Jerusalem ;"  but 
imless  Tasso  was  indeed  a  great  exception  in  the  common  rule  of  mankind, 
if  he  had  attempted  to  descend  into  his  own  heart,  or  to  give  utterance  to 
his  own  passion,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  ferment,  he  would  probably 
have  found  in  himself  such  deficiency  and  inadequacy  of  utterance  that  ne 
would,  in  sheer  despair,  have  desisted  from  the  attempt 

But  amongst  the  poems  confessedly  written  by  Tasso  in  praise  of 
Leonora,  we  find  not  a  few  of  those  cold  conceits,  plays  upon  words  and 
other  puerilities,  which  Petrarch  had  brought  into  faishion  in  Italy,  and 
which  prove  nothing  so  clearly  as  the  cool  and  comfortable  state  of  the 
poet*8  mind  at  the  time  he  was  writing  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  tricks 
upon  the  lady's  name,  which  may  have  been  intentional  or  not,  but  which 
are  certainly  the  result  of  anythmg  rather  than  of  genuine  passionate  in- 
spiration:— 

Se  ferir  brami,  scendi  al  petto,  scendi 
E  di  si  degno  cor  tuo  stra  le  onora.* 

£  le  mie  rime 

Che  sou  vili  e  neglette  se  non  quanto 

CJostei  LB  ONORA  col  bel  nome  santo.f 
All  these  concetti,  bisticci,  and  other  freddure  to  convey  under  the 
disfi^ise  a  pun  or  anagram,  a  name  which  he  often  wrote  at  the  head 
of  his  compositions,  or  to  which  he  paid  most  unequivocal  homage  in 
other  efiusions;  as  for  instance  in  the  madrigal — 

Cantava  in  viva  al  flume 

Tirsi  d*  Eleonora 

E  rispondean  le  selve  e  Tonde  onora! 


Or  chi  fia  che  fonori  e  che  non  rami  f  J 


♦  Sonnet  232.    Rime,  torn,  i.,  p.  121. 

"  Rose,  che  Tarte  invidiosa  ammira." 
t  Canzone,  19,  Rime,  tom.  ii.,  p.  56. 

"Mentre  che  a  venerar  muovon  le  genti." 
}  Madrigale  12ft,  Rime,  tom.  ii,  p.  198. 
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But,  upon  these  acknowledged  poems,  whether  addressed  to  one  of  the 
two  or  three  Leonoras^  or  distinctly  referable  to  the  princess,  or  vaguely 
addressed  to  that  convenient  abstraction,  "  La  sua  Donna,'*  Rosini  is  too 
wise  to  lay  any  great  stress.  If  these  verses  had  had  any  meaning,  the 
princess,  the  duke,  and  his  prying,  gossiping  court,  would  have  detected  it 
long  before  us;  and  Tasso*s  troubles  would  have  begun  long  before  the 
year  1577. 

Tasso*tf  passion,  according  to  Rosini,  must  be  looked  for  in  those  verses 
which  were  published  or  circulcated  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
those  that  were  surreptitiously  taken  from  his  desk,  or  those  that  con- 
tinned  inedited  and,  to  a  great  extent,  obscure  and  unknown  up  to  a  very 
recent  period. 

That  some  of  Tasso's  poems  came  into  the  world  under  false  titles  there 
seems  to  be  excellent  reasons  to  believe. 

Amongst  others,  we  find  a  sonnet  "  To  the  Queen  of  France,"  in  which 
^  poet  descants  upon  the  reciprocal  feelings  arisen  in  the  lady's  breast 
from  Ae  report  of  the  poet's  fame,  and  in  the  latter's  heart  from  a  view 
of  the  lady's  portrait.* 

The  declaration  of  so  platonic  an  affection,  even  with  all  the  poetic 
exaggeration  of  the  fiame  which  ^'  consumes"  the  bard*s  too  susceptible 
heart,  might  surely  have  been  made  public,  no  matter  what  the  rank  of 
the  person  might  be  for  whom  it  was  really  intended.  We  feel  confident, 
that  had  this  sonnet  borne  the  name  of  the  Princess  Leonora,  it  might 
have  passed  muster  with  many  of  its  fellows,  without  any  great  harm 
bit. 

It  was,  however,  first  published  in  1581,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
poet's  imprisonment,  with  the  title  above  quoted.  Rosini,  and  after  him 
Wilde,  must  needs  refer  this  sonnet  to  the  verses  written  about  the  year 
1666  (they  give  no  reason  for  their  surmise) ;  and  as  the  Queen  of 
France,  at  the  time  of  Tas80*s  journey  in  1570,  could  only  be  Elizabeth 
of  Austria,  bride  of  Charles  IX.,  with  whom  Tasso  was  hardly  acquainted, 
or  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  dowager,  who  was  now  in  her  fiftieth  year, 
these  critics  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sonnet  was  intended  for  Leonora 
of  Este  ; — that  it  alluded  to  Tasso's  first  introduction  to  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  at  which  time  the  princess  was,  and  continued  for  some  time, 
indisposed ;  so  that  Tasso  might  have  seen  her  portrait  before  he  saw 
her;  and  that,  as  the  sonnet  might  have  been  offensive  to  Alfonso,  and 
aggravated  his  captive's  sufferings,  the  friendly  editors  gave  it  that  vague 
and  absurd  title  to  mystify  the  reader,  and  call  away  nis  attention  from 
the  real  subject 

To  this  we  answer,  simply,  that  the  sonnet  was  not  of  a  nature  seriously 
to  commit  Torquato;  that  the  mere  alteration  of  the  title  was  less 
Kkcly  to  lead  astray  Tasso's  contemporaries  than  his  acute  critics  of  after 
ages ;  that  any  attempt  to  hide  the  truth  under  so  flimsy  a  veil  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  very  worst  suspicions  in  Alfonso's 
mind ;  that  the  sonnet  might  have  been  written  any  time  before  the 
year  1581;  that  Tasso  was  for  a  whole  year  in  Paris;  and  that  the  poem 
might  pass  for  an  overstrained,  but  by  no  means  absurd,  compliment  to 
either  queen,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  laudatory  style  of  the  age.f 

*  bosmec  149,  Rime,  torn,  i.,  p.  80. 

*•  Nel  tuo  petto  real,  da  vod  sparte.** 
t  Elizabeth  of  Austria  was  married  to  Charles  IX.  November  26,  1570.     Tasto 
anived  at  Paris  in  January,  1571,  and  remained  folly  a  year. 
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Whtti  IS  eertam  is,  that  Tasso  hbnself  placed  tliat  very  sonnet,  with 
the  same  title,  in  a  small  collection  dedicated  to  the  princesses  of  Este, 
from  his  prison  in  St.  Anna,  and  said  to  hare  heen  composed  '^  during 
iiae  latter  years  of  his  infeUcitj."  Tasso  might  eertainlj  have  good 
reasons  for  any  kind  of  gross  misstatement ;  the  wonder  is,  only,  how  he 
oovld  impose  upon  the  princesses  and  their  brother,  or  how  he  conld 
hope  that  his  simulation  would  escape  detection.  Certainly,  if  either  his 
friends  or  himself  had  any  fear  oi  compromising  him  by  the  publication 
of  this  sonnet,  its  omission  would  have  £gir  more  effectually  screoied 
him* 

There  is  an  aUusion  to  the  present  of  the  lady*3  portrait  to  the  poet, 
either  by  herself  or  by  some  one  else,  which,  if  it  referred  to  Leonora^ 
might  not  easily  hare  escaped  the  attention  of  Tasso*s  biographers : — 

O  can  simulacri,  o  nobil  done 

Onde  mi  bei  si  dolcemente  ed  ardi 

Che  il  viver  bramo  anzi  cbe  il  fbeo  estinta 

More  meaning  might  be  found  in  another  sonnet,  pablished  by  Vasa- 
lini  during  the  poet's  confinement,  and  indited  "  to  the  Duchess  of  Ur- 
Inno."*  It  is  written  in  jpnuse  of  a  lady's  bosom,  with  something  of 
that  luscious,  rose-coloured  language  whien  occurs  in  too  many  passages 
m  Tasso*s  poems.  Rosini,  as  a  matter  of  course,  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  sonnet  was  intended  for  the  Princess  Leonora,  and  that  the  lund 
editors  substituted  one  name  for  another,  again  with  a  view  to  mi^ead 
the  reader.  But  if  the  sonnet  was,  indeed,  too  free  to  be  cmenly  ad- 
dressed to  a  royal  lady,  we  do  not  see  how  the  poet's  fete  (which,  by  the 
way,  might  be  considered  as  already  sealed  in  1581,  at  the  time,f  too, 
•mhtu.  Leonora  was  already  dead  or  dying)  might  be  mitigated  by  sup- 
plying the  enemies  with  arguments  proving  that  the  poet  wrote  in  a 
Hcentious  tone  to  ^A  princesses.  Surely  it  was  an  odd  waj^  of  mending 
mattes.  If  a  substitution  of  names  was  practicable,  it  had,  at  leasts 
been  wiser  to  proceed  as  in  the  first  instance,  when  that  of  the  Queen  of 
France  had  been  taken  in  vain  ;  and  to  inscribe  the  sonnet — ^if,  indeed, 
any  inscription  was  needed — to  some  imaginary  lady,  say  the  Empress 
of  Cathay,  or  the  Qoeen  of  Golconda. 

It  seems,  at  any  rate,  that  Tasso  himself  had,  at  some  later  period,  to 
undo  the  work  of  those  blundering  editors ;  for  when,  after  his  release 
from  St  Anna,  he  reproduced  those  verses  in  his  own  editions  of  Brescia 
and  Mantua  (1592-93),  the  titles  are  again  frequently  altered,  some  o£ 
the  expressioDS  softened  down,  and  a  commentary  added,  with  a  view  to 
a  further  elucidation  of  his  purpose.  The  sonnet  '*  To  the  Duchess  of 
XJrbino"  is  given  under  a  new  title — ^^  H  seno  di  Madonna."  The  retd 
temo  occiurring  at  the  third  line  becomes  the  casta  seno  ;  and  some  alln- 
sions  to  its  autumnal  charms,  which  Rosini  applied  to  the  mature  age  of 
cither  princess  (both,  at  least,  forty  years  old),  are  referred  to  the  smm- 
Wfer  season.  Rosini  looks  upon  such  modifications  as  condusive  in 
fevour  of  his  hypothesis ;  for  he  thinks  them  broc^t  about  by  the 
poet's  desire  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  his  youthful  imprudence^  by  re- 
moving from  his  poems  any  personal  allusion  to  the  feir  cause  of  h» 
misfortunes. 

In  that  case,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  "  false  title** — *^  Alia  Dn- 

•  Sonnet,  X34>  Rime,  torn,  i^  p.  72. 

"  Non  son  si  va|fhi  i  flori  onde  Natura." 

t  Her  death  happened  on  the  loth  of  February,  1581,  after  a  long  illness. 
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di  TJiImdo'*— -must  haye  appeared  to  Tasao  himself  an  insufficieiit 
waeen  ;  and  we  mnst  b^iere  that  the  sonnet,  printed  as  it  was  in  1581, 
■lost  hare  wrought  all  the  mischief  it  possibly  could,  and  criminated  the 
poet  as  fnUy  as  if  it  had  borne  its  genuine  original  title — ^indeed,  more 
fiilhr ;  inMmaeh  as  to  its  objectionable  tone  was  now  added  the  attempt 
tt  deceptioBy  and  ihe  abuse  of  another  no  less  rerered  name.  Now,  then, 
if  ia  1581 — that  is,  whilst  the  poet  was  in  hia  greai  enemy's  power — 
&e  sonnet  could  go  finrth  into  the  wcvld  under  so  thin  a  disguise,  printed 
under  the  Teorj  eyes  of  the  duke,  and  with  a  dedication  to  the  princesses, 
hew  could  the  poet  feel  any  neees^y  for  further  concealment  in  1592, 
whai  Alibaso  had  Tohmtarily,  howeyer  reluctantly,  released  him ;  when 
Taoso  had  every  reason  to  think  that  the  past  was  already  ampij  ex- 
piated^ and  when  he  must  feel  that  the  best  way  of  undoing  it  was  by 
giving  it  to  utter  oblivion? 

Bat  Tasso,  we  conceive,  at  the  time  of  the  cc»npilation  of  those  edi- 
tifloif  was  actuated  by  mere  literary  views.  He  substituted  explanatory 
mbjecU  instead  of  Inure  names  or  titles ;  and  if  he,  indeed,  thought  it 
proper  to  do  away  with  the  names  of  either  of  the  princesses,  he  did  it  in 
obedience  to  the  same  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  remove  the  name 
of  Rinaldo  of  Este  from  his  "  Jerusalem  D^vered,"  lest  the  praises 
reflecting  from  that  imaginary  hero  on  the  house  of  his  patron  should 
confer  upon  this  house  a  fsune  which  he  had  now  good  reason  to  grudge 
it.  Hiis  equally  aeeovnts  for  the  substitution  of  chaste,  instead  of  royal 
breast,  in  the  sonnet  at  present  under  our  examination,  ^a  for  the 
summer  fruits  celebrated,  instead  of  riper  ones,  it  seems  very  evident 
that  the  poet,  who  now  treated  his  subjects  in  the  abstract,  and  had  no 
longer  any  motive  for  falling  into  raptures  in  sight  of  the  charms  of  a 
princess  aged  forty,  felt  the  absurdity  of  that  disparaging  expression,  and 
pat  it  back  by  a  month  or  two,  so  as  to  render  it  more  consonant  with 
mankind's  adopted  views  of  the  proper  season  of  female  attractions. 

The  word  Madonna,  or  La  sua  Donna  (may  it  not  displease  Pro- 
cessor Bosini !),  has,  indeed,  no  proper  meaning,  but  is  a  mere  abstract 
phrase,  applicidJe,  and  actually  applied,  to  any  of  the  many  ladies  cde- 
brated  by  the  poet,  who  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  the  poem  imme- 
£ately  before  him.  It  stands  indifferently,  in  Tasso*s  own  commentary, 
for  Laura  Peperara,  for  any  of  the  Leonoras,  for  any  of  the  ladies  whose 
names  are  obviously  lost  to  us,  but  to  whom  Torquato  was  equally 
Jarish  of  bos  praises.  It  is  the  Doe  or  Roe  that  was  current  before 
Ae  courts  of  love  at  the  time.  The  Princess  Leonora  was  indeed  the 
poet's  la^ybr  the  time  being — one  of  the  many  who  called  forth  his 
indurations^  whose  glove  or  sash  he  wore  at  one  of  those  many  touma- 
nenta  of  wit 

The  same  reasoning  may  equally  apply  to  another  sonnet  "fSdselv"  in- 
scribed to  the  "  Duchess  of  Ferrara"*  on  her  appearance  at  a  masked  ball, 
and  to  another,  f  which  may  be  classed  among  his  earliest  compositions, 
and  which  bears  no  other  title  than  '^  Loda  k  gola  della  sua  Donna." 
Who  his  lacbf  might  be  at  the  time  cannot  be  ascertained.  It 
waa  published  without  either  name  or  title  by  Baldini^  in  1582,  in  his 

*  Sonnet  128,  tom.  1.,  p.  69. 

*<  Era  la  notte  e  sotto  11  manto  adomo." 
t ^Sonnet  12,  tom.  i.,  p.  10. 

^Tm  il  bianco  viso  e  fl  Biolle  e  casto  petto." 
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quarto  edition ;  but  in  a  smaller  edition  of  the  same  year  it  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  '*  Sopra  la  gola  deUa  Signora  Giulia."  Further,  than 
ihat  the  sonnet  was  meant  in  honour  of  the  neck  of  some  lady,  we  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

Verses  of  this  nature,  and  upon  the  same  or  analogous  subjects,  were 
written  by  Tasso  with  an  astonishing  profusion,  and  with  a  catholic  de- 
YOtion  to  the  sex,  which  ought  to  satisfy  any  reader,  both  of  the  wayward- 
ness and  versatility  of  his  taste,  and  of  the  eagerness  of  most  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance  to  secure  such  metrical  compliments  to  themselves. 

That  some  of  these  eloquent  and  even  high-flown  compliments  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Princess  Leonora  was  not  a  matter  that  required  any  over- 
strained demonstration.  We  only  inquire  to  what  extent  Tasso's  worship 
for  that  lady  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  peculiar  morality  of 
the  times. 

Tasso  himself  characterised  the  nature  of  his  love  for  Leonora — such,  we 
mean,  as  it  ought  to  have  been — in  the  episode  of  "  Olindo  and  Sofronia,** 
in  which  personal  allusions  have  been  xmiversally  recognised,  in  those  very 
expressive  words, — 

Brama  assai,  poco  spera  e  nulla  chiede.* 

He  has  conveyed  the  contrast  between  desire  and  duty  in  those  fine 
lines  of  the  very  finest  of  his  canzoni : — 

E  certo  il  primo  di  che  '1  bel  serene 
Delia  tua  fronte  agli  occhi  miel  s'offerse 
E  vidi  armato  spaziarvi  amore; 

Se  non  che  Riverenza  allor  converse 
E  maraviglia  in  fredda  selce  ii  seno 
I  vi  peria  di  doppia  morte  U  core,  t 

An  elusion  openly  intended  for  and  inscribed  to  her  without  disguise* 
The  poet*s  admiration  for  his  patron's  sister  was  matter  of  common  noto- 
riety; hence  would  the  poet  have  needed  the  greatest  circumspection,  if 
he  ever  allowed  his  feelings  to  outstep  the  boundaries  of  reason,  if  ever  he 
gave  those  feelings  vent  in  his  compositions. 

Rosini  may  quote  love  poems  addressed  to  the  princess ;  he  may  even 
refer  to  her  some  of  those  that  were,  either  by  mischance  or  purposely,  in- 
scribed to  other  persons.  But  it  were  vain  to  attempt,  we  still  believe,  to 
trace  any  of  his  licentious  verses  to  her;  at  least  among  those  which  saw 
the  light  during  the  poet's  lifetime. 

To  what  extent  Tasso's  feelings  for  the  princess  might  admit  of  free 
discussion  at  the  court  of  her  brother,  may  be  inferred  from  the  rivalship 
and  war  of  wit  he  engaged  in  with  a  worthy  and  generous  rival,  Gruarim.-* 
Rosini  sees  in  it  new  arguments  in  support  of  his  views;  and  we  must^ 
therefore,  give  some  of  our  attention  to  the  verses  quoted  to  that  effect. 

In  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Laura  Peperara,  Guarini  thus  expresses  himself : 

Benclid  la  cetra  che  gran  tempo  ardio 
Garrir  piii  che  cantar  de*  vostri  onori 
Per  vol  si  taccia;  e  spenti  i  primi  amori 
Sperando  nutra  un  novo  e  van  demo.X 

By  which  lines  Guarini  attempts  to  console  Laura  for  the  loss  of  a 
truant  lover  (Tasso),  who  forsakes  her  in  pursuit  of  a  new  and  unat- 
tainable object.  This  object,  Rosini  concludes,  must  be  the  Princess 
Leonora. 

•  JeruB.  Deliv.,  canto  ii.,  st.  xvi. 

t  "  Mentre  che  a  venerar  muovon  le  genti."    Rime,  torn,  ii,  p.  68. 

X  Guarini,  Opere.  torn,  ii.,  p.  30.    Verona  edit^igi,,ed  by  GoOglc 
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Tasso,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  says— > 

Ms  non  consenta  amor  ch'  alta  bbllbzza 
Che  a*  raoi  fidi  seqnaci  in  premio  nega 
Freda  sia  poi  de^'  iniedeli  e  reL 

This  ALTA  BELLEZZA,  according  to  Rosini,  can  only  be  the  Princess 
Leonora. 
Cruarini  answers — 

Di  dae  fiamme  si  yanta,  e  stringe  e  spezza 
Piii  Tolte  tin  nodo,  e  con  quest'  arti  piega 
(Chi  1  crederebbel)  a  sue  fayore  i  Dsi. 

"  /  Dei^^  Rosini  imagines,  can  only  be  meant  for  the  Princess  Leonora. 

Nothing  would  indeed  be  easier  than  to  proye  that  the  new  flame  was 
diat  Eleonora  Sanvitale,  who  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  court  of 
Ferrara  in  the  camiyal  of  the  year  1576,  and  who  created  so  great  a  sen- 
sation that  the  duke  himself  seemed  to  be  captivated  by  her  charms;  that 
the  ALTA  BELLEZZA  refers  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  loftiness  and 
stateliness  of  person — the  expression  being  used  in  that  sense  in  a  hundred 
instances  by  Tasso  himself— and  that  the  gods  (if  indeed  it  meant  any- 
thing ;  for  poor  Guarini  was  writing  an  answer  a  rime  ohbUgate^  and  there 
tf  no  saying  what  a  poet  may  be  driven  to  by  a  stubborn  dednence) 
meant  merdy  the  worldly  prosperity  his  rival  had  attained,  in  spite  of  his 
doable  dealings  in  love.  This  is  so  true,  that  in  the  closing  tercet  the  poet 
says,  **•  Though  by  these  arts  he  wins  the  favour  of  the  goas^  it  shall  not  be 
said  that  love  should  warm  and  bind  the  heart  of  so  fair  a  lady  in  i^vour 
of  a  £alse  soul  used  to  low  deceits,  that  lady  which  he  destines  as  a  reward 
to  my  true  and  chaste  affections." 

Amor  no,  che  per  ahna  a  Airti  awezza 
$2  bella  donna  egli  non  scalda  e  lega 
Premio  de*  fidi  e  casti  affetti  mieL 

K  the  £eur  cause  of  contention  vras  indeed  the  princess,  Guarini's  pre- 
samption  was,  at  least,  as  outrageous  as  that  of  his  rival ;  and  yet  Guarini 
continued  at  lai^e  long  after  Tasso's  confinement,  and  only  lost  Alfonso's 
&voar  &om  well-known  causes,  altogether  foreign  to  the  present  subject. 

We  repeat^  if  all  these  amorous  professions,  rivalries,  and  endless 
vagaries,  had  any  sense  at  all — and  that  would  be  admitting  not  a  little 
— it  is  at  least  quite  evident  that  they  were  carried  on  in  the  open  day, 
in  the  presence,  and,  as  it  were,  for  the  amusement  of  the  whole  court ; 
and  that  the  favours  for  which  the  rival  bards  so  freely  did  battle,  must 
have  been  of  that  harmless  and  meaningless  nature  that  a  lady  might 
award  without  disparagement  to  her  name. 

We  take  the  love  sun^  by  the  lyrical  poets  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  be  somewhat  axin  to  that  nameless  "  danglmg  about  married 
women**  which  became  so  prevalent  in  the  same  country  at  a  later  period, 
when  women  well  known  for  their  modesty  and  high  private  virtues  never 
went  out  into  the  world  without  the  escort  of  a  cavaliere  servente:  an 
absurd  and  idle  practice  at  the  best,  and  liable  to  the  most  fatal  abuse ; 
but  it  was  a  well-established  and  received  custom,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
placed  every  such  Uaison  before  the  scrutiny  of  public  curiosity,  it  did 
away  with  much  of  the  romance  and  all  the  mystery  of  a  love  intrigue. 
We  shall  not  pretend  to  say  that  every  cicisbeo  carried  the  lady's  fan  and 
shawl  in  all  mstances,  a  bocca  4uciuita.  But  the  mere  met  of  his 
acknowledged  claims  as  a  well-known  suitor  must  have  put  all  interested 
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parties  on  their  guard,  and  chaUeDged  pdblic  AttentKHk  In  «tt  such 
cases  we  know  the  proneness  of  the  public  to  exaggerate  and  misconstme 
rather  than  spare  or  screen  oflfonces  :  and  we  know  how  many,  in  the  case 
in  question,  were  the  enemies  iarteFesled  io  make  <^  most  of  Tasso's 
msaaem,  and  to  tceasuro  «p  any  unguarded  expresgioii.  But,  indeed,  a 
poet's  devotion  to  a  royal  lady  not  only  admitted  of  less  measured  teoDB 
in  consequence  of  the  great  distance  that  separated  the  worshipper  from 
his  idol,  but  must  natundly  have  been  interpreted  as  an  adroit  instrument 
of  courily  flattery — «  Tetj  efficieat  means  of  seoun^g  princely  favour 
and  worldly  preferment. 

Amongst  the  many  documents  brou£^ht  forward  in  support  of  the 
theories  built  up  on  the  subject  of  Tasso  s  love,  it  is  pleasing  to  come  at 
last  upon  a  specimen  both  of  his  prose  and  verse  to  wnich  a  date  may  bes, 
at  least,  safely  attached.  It  is  first  reported  by  Serasd,*  as  a  prodP  of 
die  coldness  of  Tasso's  feelings  for  the  Princess  Leonora.  But  Mr. 
TVilde  justly  observes,  <^  Book-leamed  men,  and  ecde^astics  espedaUy^ 
are  but  incufferent  judges  of  the  pasnons  of  active  Gfe."  It  is  a  letter 
of  Tasso  to  the  princess,  written  from  Castel  Durante,  on  the  3rd  of 
September^  1573.  He  was  then,  and  had  been  £br  several  months,  with 
the  Princess  Lucrezia,  at  one  of  her  villas  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  whither 
lie  had  been  invited  soon  afiber  the  signal  success  of  his  "^^  Aminta.** 

I  have  not  written  to  your  exoellencj  (Tasso  says)  for  so  manv  months,  mther 
from  lack  of  subject  than  of  will.  Now  then,  as  an  opportunity,  kowever  trifling; 
offers  itself,  I  was  unwilling  to  neglect  it 

I  eend  5rour  ezceUeocy  a  wimet,  wliic^  wiU,  fbr  this  time,  be  the  cause  of  reca^ 
lag  me  to  ycwt  memoiy,  as  I  think  I  {oomised  to  send  anything  that  I  might 
happen  to  write.  The  sonnet  will  by  no  means  be  like  the  beautiM  ones  which  I 
imagine  your  excellency  hears  now  veiy  frequently,  bciug  Indeed  as  poor  in  skiU 
and  thought  as  I  am  in  lack.  Yet  I  send  it,  trusting  that,  whether  good  or  bad, 
it  will  have  the  effect  I  intended  it  Ibr.  In  order,  however,  that  it  may  not  be 
supposed  that  my  thoughts  are  at  Hie  present  time  ae  moccupied  that  any  love 
may  find  place  in  my  bieast,  your  excellency  must  know  that  it  was  not  written  on 
my  account  (for  it  might  in  that  case,  peihaps,  not  be  quite  so  bad),  but  at  the 
Tequest  of  a  poor  bver,  who,  having  long  been  angiy  with  his  lady,  and  now 
unable  any  longer  to  redst,  is  compelled  to  surrender  and  ask  for  mercy. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  save  only  that  the  coming  of  your  excdlen^^  sister  ia 
likely  to  be  put  off;  and  she  wfll,  I  think,  not  leave  far  Fenara  belbre  the  18th 
of  this  mon^;  and  I  most  humbly  kiss  your  excellency's  hands,  &&,  Aa 

The  enclosed  sonnetf  adds  nothing  in  fligni&anoe  to  this  importaiit 
epistle.  Its  subject  and  object  ne  sufficiently  conveved  by  tiie  Mere 
tide.  It  is  a  lover  "  hnmUing  hims^  after  a  qnarrei,  and  suing  for  a 
Teeondliation.^ 

*^  These  flings,"  sucfa  is  Rosini's  remark,  ^  are  not  expvened  to  one 
who  has  never  b^  addressed  in  terms  of  love,  or  only  of  lu^eleaB  love. 
Quarrels  presuppose  peace  and  good  understanding.     {Pmci  e  dilettLy* 

There  is  no  gainsaying  this.  We  have  already  said  it  Tasso  wwe 
an  acknowledged  suitor  to  ihe  princess.  His  abseooe  firom  Ferrara,  in 
the  company  of  Leonora*6  far  lovdier  and  kinder  sister  (for  Lucreaa 
always  snowed  the  warmest  ^ling  for  Tasso,  and  was  supposed  to  be  as 
much  in  love  with  him  as  he  was  with  Leonora,  and  in  Ae  preseat 
instance  she  was  hardly  ever  vnUiout  faim,  and  loaded  him  with  tokens 
of  her  highest  regard),  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  defection  ^la 
his  wonted  allegiance.  He,  on  his  turn,  might  find  £nidt,  or  afieet  to 
find  fEiult,  vnth  the  princesses  favourable  reception  of  «K>dier — ^possibly 

♦  Serassi,  **  Vita  di  Torquato  Tasso,"  vol.  t,  p.  203.    Bergenxs  17JK). 
t  "•  Sd^^no,  debil  guenier,  cam^iMme  amdaee."    Sonnet  S^wiL  i^  e.  4S. 
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of  Gsnim'fl — poetical  servitude.  Hiere  migbt  be  reoiprocfti  wiongs  oa 
htA  sides ;  vA  the  oavalier  is,  of  course,  the  fiist  to  iiold  out  the 
tilire-hraach. 

A  whole  Tomaace  is,  very  plainij^,  to  be  made  oat  in  iiie  few  Hues  of 
that  <?S"gnbM*  missiTe.  OdIj  does  it  refer  to  a  elandestine,  and  00119&- 
qnentlj  serious  and  more  or  less  colpable  conneidon,  or  is  it  merely  an 
luterdxange  of  that  poetical  chiralrous  gallantly  which  had,  it  may  be 
jvotfed,  its  war  and  peace,  its  rivalries  and  jealousies,  as  weU  as  the 
eamest  passion  of  which  it  was  the  connterfat  ?  Will  the  professor 
SflKTt  tlutt  that  letter  and  the  enclosed  scmnet  w^re  intended  for  fortive 
conveyance,  or  were  they  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  a  perusal  befboe 
ATftman  and  his  court  ? 

Even  witlun  these  terms  mere  court  etiquette  might  require  of  inm 
thai  poor  love-stratagem  by  which  his  own  feeling^  were  represented  as 
the  interpietation  of  another*s ;  but  can  it  be  dreamt  that  so  common- 
alaoe  a  feint  woidd  have  unposed  upon  any  man,  supposing  tbe  letter  to 
^Kve  fellen  into  hands  it  was  not  intended  fer  ?  How  could  a  dodge 
that  appears  so  clumsy  to  us,  have  mystified  those  who  were  so  familiar 
wiA  every  trifling  circumstance  of  the  writer's  position  widi  regard  to 
iiie  object  of  his  homage? 

Ceitainly,  if  the  quarrel  must  needs  imj^y  the  jKid  and  ddetd  to 
which  the  piofessor  aUudes,  the  ceremonial  mode  of  address,  and  -die 
vhole  tone  of  the  letter,  notwithstanding  its  dear  innuendoes^  evince  a 
great  deal  of  affected  because  unnecessary  respect.  Tasso^s  manner  is 
sdO  diat  of  a  subject,  though  evideody  of  a  petted  and  spoiled  one. 

Our  objections  mighty  indeed,  go  no  farther  than  to  prove  Tasso's 
Qgre^us  rashness  and  indiscretion;  and  we  could,  of  course,  have  no  re- 
source left  but  to  admit  that  he  was  as  road  as  most  lovers  are,  and 
therefore  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  plain  common  sense — ^if  the  letter 
were  a  Imniifide  love-letter ;  but  we  take  it  in  its  literal  sense,  and  see 
nothing  in  it  but  one  of  ihoeie  miaiseries  of  gallant  courtship,  such  as  the 
idle  spirit  of  the  age  universiJly  countenanced.         ^ 

Of  die  real  nature  of  Tasso's  feelings,  in  short,  nothing  is  known  but 
what  may  be  made  out  from  his  writings — a  vague  and  dangerous 
guidance.  Still,  out  of  such  of  his  writings  as  may  with  sufficient 
probability  be  referred  to  the  Princess  Leonora  (even  after  all  Rosini^s 
trovUe),  it  wovld  not  be  easy  to  quote  anything  half  as  conduce,  half 
as  pregnant  with  meaning,  as  the  single  line  cut  with  a  diamond  on  a 
pane  of  glass  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  that  gallant  was  anxious  to 
make  bis  way  at  the  court  of  Elixabeth. 

We  cannot,  with  Wilde  and  Rosini,  assume  that  the  fact  of  the 
Princess  Leonora's  being  oocanonally  deagnated  by  Tasso  as  ^'his  lady,** 
and  of  some  of  his  seetning  love-verses  being  addressed  to  her,  authorises 
us  ^to  assign  to  the  princess  sudi  of  Tasso^s  love-verses  as  cannot  by 
some  fair  presumption  be  appn^riated  to  another." 

The  consequence  of  such  a  sweeping  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  to 
attribute  to  the  princess  such  compositions  as  the  madrigal  118  (which 
Mr.  Wilde  is  sure  was  written  for  her),  though  it  concludes  with  the 
fallowing  lines:* — 

E  s'  ella  fosse  pur  vaga  d'  altezza 

Chi  n'  ha  piu  del  mio  core 

Dov'  ha  il  suo  regno  e  le  sue  pompe  amore? 

♦  "  Perch^  di  gemme  t'  inooroni  e  d*  ore."    Rime,  tom.  ii,  p.  195.  ^ 
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By  which  the  poet  counterbalances  the  wealth  of  his  own  heart  with  the 
greatness  his  rival  could  offer  to  the  lady,  and  expresses  his  conviction 
Siat  love  will  carry  the  day.  It  were  surely  more  sensible  to  suppose 
that  the  sonnet  alluded  to  Eleonora  Sanvitale ;  and  that  the  rival  who 
had  rank  and  greatness  to  tempt  her  with,  could  be  no  other  than 
Alfonso  himself — a  noted  admirer  of  the  countess. 

Nor  are  our  doubts  as  to  the  real  object  of  Tasso*s  most  passionate 
productions,  to  any  extent,  cleared  up  by  the  letter  first  brought  into 
light  by  Serassi,  in  which  Tasso  evinces  his  "  willingness  to  risk  country, 
reputation,  and  life,'*  for  one  glance  of  his  lady's  eyes ;  and  in  which  he 
pleads  guilty  of  rashness  for  '*  having  raised  his  thoughts  so  high ;"  ex- 
pressions which  Rosini  thinks  could  only  be  addressed  to  a  lady  of  royal 
rank. 

That  document  is  professedly  a  mere  sketch  of  a  letter.  It  was  dic- 
tated, it  is  said,  "to  oblige  a  friend;"  and  the  mode  of* address  is  to 
yoMr  ladyship  and  not  to  your  excellency^  the  invariable  style  adopted 
by  Tasso  in  his  communications  with  the  ladies  of  the  house  of  Este. 

We  need  not  say  that,  even  if  Tasso  had  ever  sent  that  letter — even  if 
he  had  used  it  for  his  own  purposes — ^the  expressions  Rosini  lays  so  much 
stress  on  need  not  apply  to  a  royal  lady ;  for  "  country,  reputation,  and 
life"  may  equiJly  be  endangered  by  excessive  devotion  to  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  such  as  Eleonora  Sanvitale,  when  married ;  and  a  lover  is  ever 
ready  to  charge  his  aspirations  with  presumption,  and  to  consider  himself 
unworthy  of  the  "  Lofty  Beauty*'  of  the  "  Ladjf  of  his  Thoughts," 
independent  of  any  accidental  difference  of  social  position.  These 
remarks  will  equally  be  applicable  to  a  line  in  a  metrical  dialogue,  which 
is  ranged  by  Rosini  amongst  the  fatal  poems  that  must  have  hopelessly 
committed  Torquatc* 

"  L'  umiltll  mia  di  sua  bellezza  indegna."  "  By  declaring  himself  wit- 
worthy  of  her,"  says  the  critic,  "he  shows  that  he  held  *his  lady* 
immeasurably  above  himself;  and  above  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  there  is 
only  that  of  a  reigning  family."  But  Tasso  does  not  say  "  unworthy  of 
her,"  but  only  "  unworthy  of  her  beauty" — ^a  significant  difference,  we 
presume. 

But  we  have  already  too  long  followed  the  professor  in  the  examination 
of  particulars.  We  need  only  conclude  by  saying  that  he  is  not  borne 
out  in  his  assumption  that  the  Princess  Leonora  was  to  Tasso  anything 
more  than  one  of  the  many  persons  by  him  raised  into  a  poetic  idol.  It 
is  very  true  that  we  find  in  some  of  Tasso's  lyrics  a  certain  warmth,  a 
downright  wantonness  of  expression,  by  which  we  may  argue  that  he 
looked  upon  beauty  with  the  eyes  of  a  Titian  rather  than  a  Raphael. 
This  licentiousness  is  apparent  in  every  part  of  his  works — nowhere,  per- 
haps, more  so  than  in  some  passages  of  his  epic  poem ;  but  we  are  not 
ready  to  admit  that  any  of  the  erotics  distinguished  by  excessive  freedom 
of  language  may  legitimately  be  traced  to  the  princess. 

♦  "  Tu  che  1  piu  chiusi  affetti."    Dialogo  iii.,  Hime,  torn,  ii.,  p.  119. 
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DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  GUISE  AT 

NAPLES. 

Thb  geoenli^  of  the  cidzeos  of  Naples,  honor-stniek  with  the  bloody 
locnas  which  had  be^i  enacted  during  the  hnef  domiiiation  of  the  fisher* 
man  MasanieUo»  were  desiroos  of  peace  and  tvanquilltty.  But  in  all 
great  ctties  there  is  always  a  fbaffoient  of  the  population  to  whom  insur- 
netion  and  plunder  are  too  profitable  and  congenial  to  be  easily  fore- 
gone; nor  were  persons  of  this  class  wanting  in  Naples.  Unfortun^iely, 
the  Duke  of  Arcos  was  so  thoroughly  uneqaal  to  the  circumstances,  that, 
akhoogh  backed  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  the  nobility,  and  the 
B88B  of  the  inhabitants,  he  took  no  active  or  resolute  steps  to  put  a 
slop  to  the  numerous  disorders  of  a  minor  character  which  continued  to 
oecor  eTen  af^  the  death  of  the  infuriate  captain-ffeneral.  Worse  than 
all,  no  yery  long  time  had  eli^sed  before  the  toti-ccSectors  appeared  once 
more  on  the  stage,  and  began  to  damour  for  taxes,  as  if  no  capitulation 
hmd  ever  been  entertained.  Once  again  all  Naples  was  in  arms.  The 
innarection  burst  forth  as  vigorous  as  in  the  worst  days  of  Masaniello. 
The  Duke  of  Arcos  shut  himself  up  in  Castdnuovo,  and  offered  terms, 
wfaidi  were  refused  by  the  deceived  and  irritated  multitude.  The  habit 
of  g^adiering  together  in  tumultuous  mobs,  and  of  committing  all  kinds 
of  excesses,  had  become  a  second  nature  wilh  the  Neapolitans:  not  a  day 
pnsnad  without  disorders  or  excesses  of  one  kind  or  another.  One  day, 
the  gambling-houses  were  sacked ;  another  day,  iike  bakers' ;  anoth^, 
the  bankers',  or  some  su^>ected  nobleman's  palace;  even  churches  and 
eonvents,  hithwto  spared,  were  now  ransacked,  under  the  most  frivolous 
pveiences,  by  the  turbulent  multitude. 

Tlie  populace  wanted  a  chief,  and  Don  Francesco  TonJdo,  Prince  of 
Massa,  who  had  gained  a  military  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Catalonia, 
aoeepted  the  dangerous  office,  o&  condition  that  the  popular  chiefs  would 
sign  a  solenm  dedaration,  to  the  effect  that  the  insurrection  should  not 
affect  the  rights  of  the  king.  Toraldo  appointed  as  his  mestre  de  camp 
Onolno  Desio,  a  distinguished  officer,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  and 
\if^  in  &vour  with  the  viceroy.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fire  of 
the  castlee  of  Castelnuovo  and  of  St.  Elmo  had  opened  upon  the  devoted 
city  that,  even  under  these  well-aflfected  chiefe,  a  temporary  truce  was 
lirooght  about. 

The  12th  of  September  news  reached  the  Duke  of  Arcos  that  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria  was  detained  by  contrary 
winds  off  Sardinia.  Upon  this,  he  set  to  woric  with  renewed  courage  to 
atreogth^i  his  positions,  while  the  populace,  on  its  part  also,  openly  car- 
ried on  its  preparations  for  resistance;  more  particularly  laying  up 
stores  of  anus,  ammunition,  andprovieions,  in  tne  towers  of  San  Lo- 
renzo and  of  the  Carmelites.  The  master  arquebussier,  Gennaro  An- 
aeae,  who  ever  since  the  death  of  Masaniello  had  made  attempts  to  be- 
eome  die  chief  of  the  insurrection,  and  whose  submission  to  Toraldo 
was  only  nominal,  had  his  stronghold  in  the  latter  tower,  and  held 
absolute  sway  over  the  quarter  of  Lavinaro— die  most  turbulent  in  iJie 
city. 

Jan, — ^VOL.  xci.  NO.  ooclxi.  o  ^         , 
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The  morning  of  the  Ist  of  October,  1647,  the  castle  of  Saint  E^Imo 
signalised  at  daybreak  the  appearance  of  a  large  fleet  on  the  horizon* 
l^e  agitation  produced  by  thia  intimation  was  electrical  in  its  eflfect. 
The  astonished  population  covered  the  shores,  the  quays,  and  the  piers  ; 
while  discharges  of  artillery  from  the  castles  and  forts,  including  even 
that  of  the  Carmelites,  saluted  the  royal  flag  which  floated  from  the  ad- 
miral*8  ship.  About  mid-day,  twenty-two  magnificent  galleys,  twelve 
large  ships,  and  fourteen  other  vessels,  took  up  their  position  before  the 
Marinella,  under  the  protection  of  the  cannon  of  Castelnuovo. 

Don  John  of  Austria,  the  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.,  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  united  squadron.  This  gallant  but  unfortunate  young 
prince  was  at  this  time  only  eighteen  years  of  age ;  his  eyes  glistened 
with  precocious  genius,  and  his  martial  aspect  did  not  prevent  his  fine 
face  revealing  great  goodness  of  heart  The  prince  had  with  him,  as 
friend  and  mentor,  an  old  sailor  of  experience,  Don  Carlo  Doria,  Duke 
of  Tursi,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Andr^,  and  father  of  Giannettin<^ 
the  admiral  of  the  Neapolitan  galleys.  The  Duke  of  Gandia  and  fiarcm 
Batteville  also  accompanied  him  as  counsellors. 

The  arrival  of  so  g^eat  a  prince  awoke  for  a  moment  transports  of 
enthusiastic  joy  among  the  Neapolitan  populace  in  insurrection,  but  not 
yet  in  rebelhon  against  their  sovereign.  But  this  first  impression  soos 
gave  way  to  less  favourable  feelings.  The  Duke  of  Arcos  was,  in  the 
first  place,  himself  anything  but  g^tified  by  the  arrival  of  a  prince 
superior  to  himself  in  rank  and  power ;  the  populace  dreaded  placing  it- 
self at  the  mercy  of  a  powerM  and  revengeful  army ;  and  a  large  party 
hoped  everything  from  the  assistance  of  the  French,  with  whom  they  bad 
for  some  time  past  been  carrying  on  active  negotiations. 

From  the  moment  when  a  boat,  freig^hted  with  fruit  from  the  Island 
of  Frocida  to  Rome,  brought  with  it  the  first  news  of  what  was  taking 
place  at  Naples,  and  of  the  elevation  of  Masaniello  to  dictatorial  power, 
the  ambassador  of  France,  the  Marquis  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  had 
hastened  to  communicate  to  his  government  an  account  of  events,  whidi 
g^ve  a  favourable  opportunity  to  France  to  carry  on  its  long-intended 
project  of  transferring  Naples  from  the  crown  of  Spain  to  that  of  his 
veiy  Christian  majesty. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  was,  however,  at  that  moment  carrying  on  war  with 
Spain  in  a  very  nominal  manner.  No  new  enterprises  were  attempted, 
nor  did  he  wish  to  push  matters  to  such  an  extreme  as  might  preclude 
ultimate  reconciHanon;  and  he  listened  to  the  ambassador's  exhortations 
with  an  indifferent  ear,  contenting  himself  with  equipping  a  fleet  at 
Toulon,  which  should  be  in  readiness  to  profit  by  events. 

But  there  happened  isJso  to  be  at  that  moment  at  Rome  a  bold,  reck- 
less, and  adventurous  prince,  one  of  the  scions  of  the  at  once  illustrious 
and  notorious  house  of  Gtiise — Henry  II.  of  Lorraine — who  at  once  set  to 
work  to  make  himself  master  of  the  situation,  without  troubling  hims^ 
about  the  French  ambassador  or  even  his  own  government  This  gal- 
lant and  enterprising  young  prince,  whose  appearance  and  manners  were 
alike  in  his  favour,  was  at  the  Pontifical  court,  soliciting  the  annulling 
of  his  strange  marriage  with  the  widow  of  the  Count  of  Bossu.  He 
wished  to  contract  another,  in  all  respects  just  as  disreputable,  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Pons,  with  whom  he  was  desperately  in  love. 

Wearied  out  with  the  procrastinations  of  tiie  Pontifical  court,  he  was 
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about  to  return  to  Paris,  when  the  news  of -tbe  insurrection  at  Naples 
made  him  change  his  mind.  A  lucky  accident  threw  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador,  Nicolo  Maria  Mannara,  into  his  interests  as  opposed  to 
tiibse  of  the  French  ambassador ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  laying  down  the 
bases  of  a  bold  and  daring  plan,  the  results  of  which  soon  mani&sted 
themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  Don  John  of  Austria  was  quietly  comparing  the 
numerous  forces  in  insurrection  to  those  which  were  at  his  disposal,  and 
which  consisted  merely  of  four  battalions  of  infantry,  or  about  3500  men, 
of  which  three  parts  were  Spaniards  and  one  Neapolitan.  Could  such  a 
little  army,  he  thought,  combat  to  advantage  with  150,000  men,  trained 
to  war  by  daily  fights,  led  on  by  an  experienced  commander,  backed  by  a 
good  position,  and  supported  by  the  entire  kingdom  ? 

The  viceroy  exerted  himself  to  arouse  the  prince  to  action,  by  repre- 
senting that  he  had  20,000  peasants  ready  to  second  his  first  movement ; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  previuling  upon  the  popular  chiefe  to  visit, 
With  a  due  spirit  of  submission,  the  prince,  whom  accident,  he  said,  had 
brought  to  their  shores ;  insisting  also  upon  a  general  disarmament,  in 
whicn  he  was  seconded  by  Toraldo.  But  the  people  thought  better  than 
to  place  their  persons  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  sending  a  deputation  with  presents  to  congratulate  Don  John 
on  his  arrival. 

So  &r  was  this  from  satisfyine^  the  viceroy,  that  an  assault  was  re- 
solved upon.  Toraldo  was  invited  on  board  the  prince's  galley,  but  had 
the  good  sense  to  refuse.  Arpaja,  the  brothers  Camero,  Salvator 
Barone,  and  several  other  popular  chiefe,  were  less  fortunate ;  having  at 
the  invitation  of  the  viceroy  repmred  to  the  castle,  they  were  at  once 
aeiaed  and  executed. 

The  5th  of  October,  about  noon,  the  horses  of  a  carriage  at  the  gates  of  Castel- 
Deovo,  having  taken  a  sudden  fright,  upset  their  driver,  and  galloped  down  tho 
street  of  Toledo,  causing  a  general  confiision;  the  viceroy  took  advantage  of  the 
circumstance  to  throw  a  regiment  of  Spanish  infantry  into  the  streets,  who 
shouted,  '^Long  live  the  king! — long  live  the  taxes!"  He,  at  the  same  time, 
hoisted  the  signal  agreed  upon  on  the  tower  of  Castelnuovo;  and  then  suddenly 
remembering  the  archbishop,  whom  he  had  for  a  long  time  past  totally  overlooked, 
he  summoned  him  to  exhibit  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  churches,  and  to  call  down. 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  arms  of  his  migesty. 

Tbe  prelate  answered  with  indignation,  "that  he  would  never  prostitute  his 
sacred  ministry  by  asking  from  Heaven  the  accomplishment  of  an  atrocious  sacri- 
fice;" words  which,  when  repeated  to  the  viceroy,  did  not  fedl  to  give  him  much 
annoyance,  not  unmingled  with  regrets. 

The  people  had  long  ago  anticipated  that  the  Spaniards  would  finish  by  acting 
on  the  offensive,  but  they  still  thought  that  the  decisive  moment  had  not  come 
yet  Their  terror  was  only  equalled  by  their  surprise,  when  they  saw  the  royal 
tnx^  advancing  on  all  sides  to  the  charge;  and  if  they  attempted  to  defend  them- 
selves at  a  few  points,  it  was  with  a  want  of  decision  which  soon  ended  in  confusion. 

New  companies  of  inffmtry  issued  from  the  castle  to  support  those  who  had 
taken  triumphant  possession  of  the  street  of  Toledo,  and,  divided  into  detach- 
ments, commanded  by  resolute  officers,  they  put  into  execution  a  strategetical 
plan,  carefully  prearranged,  of  attacking  the  most  important  positions  of  the  town, 
and  which  they  carried,  without  suffering  great  loss  or  meeting  with  very  serious 
obstacles.  The  public  granaries,  the  oil  repository,  the  lesser  hospital,  and  the 
convents  of  Saint  Martin  and  Pizzo  Falcone,  fell  quickly  into  the  hands  of  the 
•(ddiery ;  whilst  the  people,  thrown  back  in  the  greatest  disorder,  could  not  find  a 
singile  point  whereon  to  rally.  A  great  numb^  of  the  leaders  had  perished  in  the 
struggle;  others  had  been  led  prisoners  to  Castelnuovo;  among  them,  the  £unous 
inventor  of  the  mine  which  was  to  blow  np  the  castle  of  St.  Ebno,  Andrea  Polito, 
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wbm  was  fanawttrtriy  faimg  from  the  b«ttaiieiitt  of  tiie  fortiesB.  Tlie  <lcJbwfci» 
of  Uie  popular  cmuie  fled  in  deipoir  in  erery  directkm,  and  al  eretx  point  met  tie 
enemy  befbre  them« 

Nevertheless  the  Spanish  troops,  distributed  npon  so  many  points,  were  nowhere 
sufficiently  numerous  to  spread  themselres  through  the  suburbs  and  give  support 
to  one  another.  Obliged  to  mahitain  themselves  in  the  isolated  posts  of  wWdi 
they  bad  possessed  themselTes,  they  gave  time  to  the  populace  to  leoofcr  fr«B 
the  effects  of  the  sudden  panic,  and  even  to  think,  wi^  the  en^rg^  of  despair,  of 
regaining  the  losses  which  they  had  experienced  from  a  first  surprise. 

The  tocsin  was  sounded  frt>m  all  the  bells  of  Naples,  and  the  whde  town  rose  aa 
<me  man  to  d/e^sad  its  rights  and  revenge  itself  upon  its  oppressors.  Even  those 
who  were  in  &vour  of  oider  and  peace,  and  bad  exerted  thCTasehres  to  conciliate 
parties,  cried  out  for  arms,  and  hastened  to  engage  in  the  struggle. 

The  soil  seemed  to  give  birth  to  popular  legions  that  sprang  up  as  if  1^  enchant- 
ment. More  than  60,000  men,  resolute  and  well  armed,  threw  themselTes  at  once 
upon  an  the  positions  of  whidi  their  adTersaries  had  obduned  such  easy  possession 
a  few  hours  before.  The  yigour  of  the  defence  was  worthy  of  the  impetuosity  of 
the  assailants.  The  Spaniards  did  not  yield  an  inch  of  ground;  but  in  the  feoe  of 
such  formidable  masses  they  made  signals  for  assistance  fit)m  CastelnuoTO. 

How  could  the  viceroy  have  sent  them  any?  He  had  compromised  all  his  forces 
without  even  leaving  the  sli j^test  reserve !  He  gaye  orders  to  the  fbrts  and  to  the 
squadron  to  conmience  the  bombardment  at  onoe.  Then  the  artillery  of  St.  £tmo^ 
of  Castelnuovo,  and  of  other  castles,  as  well  as  of  the  vessels  which  were  andiored 
off  the  shore  of  La  Marinella,  opened  a  terrible  fire;  the  explosions  of  which,  re- 
peated by  the  echoes,  cast  terror  far  and  wide. 

Don  John  of  Austria,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  captain's  galley,  contempUrted 
this  scene  of  desolation  with  moist  eyes.  Seeing  his  soldiers  surrounded  oq  aH 
sides,  without  any  one  coming  to  thdr  assistance,  he  several  times  exdaioMd,  in 
a  tone  of  bitter  disappointment,  ^  Where  are  the  20,000  peasants  who  were  to  sus- 
tain us?  where  are  they?"  A  severe  reproach  addn^ssed  to  the  Duke  of  Arcos  and 
his  own  counsellors,  who  by  their  misstatements  had  led  astray  the  instincts  of 
his  heart 

The  combat  was  carried  on  with  the  same  desperation  on  both  sides.  The 
Spaniards,  driven  into  a  few  intrenchments,  did  not  the  leas  resist,  like  a  wall  of 
iron,  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  masses  which  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm 
them.  The  shells  and  shot,  poured  by  the  great  gmis  of  the  fbrts  and  ships  upon 
the  deroted  dty,  made  of  the  beautifhl  Naples  only  a  heap  of  ruins;  but  this  cnily 
exasperated  the  people  the  more.  Twice  taken  and  retaken,  the  public  granaries 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  insurrectionists,  who,  not  knowing  how  to  cany  off 
the  grain,  hastened  to  commit  it  to  the  flames. 

If  the  fire  of  the  squadron  was  efi^ting  frightfhl  ravages  in  the  quarters  of  La- 
vinaro  and  of  Mandaradio,  the  cannons  of  the  tower  of  the  Carmelites,  directed  by 
Gennaro  Annese,  were  also  doing  serious  injury  to  the  galleys,  and  Don  John  was 
obliged  to  disembark  1500  men— the  last  resource  which  he  had  on  board— to  at- 
tempt to  carry  this  position;  but  the  assault  was  so  eflectively  received,  that 
the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  retreat  upon  Castelnuoyo,  after  having  sustidned  great 
loss.  As  to  the  ships,  deprived  of  a  part  of  their  equipa^  and  su&ring  so  severely 
at  their  anchorage,  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to  weigh,  and  take  up  a  position 
under  shelter  of  the  Chftteau  de  I'CEu^  fhmk  whence  they  ccmld  only  annoy  the 
quays  and  the  quarter  called  Chiaja. 

During  this  disastrous  day,  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  fbrces  were  plaeed 
under  the  orders  of  the  General  of  ArtiUeiy  De  Batteville.  a  gentleman  of 
Burgundy,  who  accompanied  the  prince  as  a  counsellor  as  bdore  said.  It  does 
not  appear  why  the  Duke  of  Arcos  did  not  take  the  conmiand  personally,  if 
only  in  the  interest  of  his  reputation.  He  trusted  fbr  success  to  the  miHtuy 
talents  of  an  officer  of  undoubted  ability,  but  who  was  not  intimate  with  tiie 
scene  of  the  struggle,  and  who  had  nerer  carried  on  this  kind  of  waitKte. 
Batterille  felt  how  mudi  the  kind  of  knowledge  here  alluded  to  was  essen- 
tial in  presence  of  such  a  well-organised  enemy,  and  whose  numbers  w^e 
much  greater  than  had  been  described  to  him;  he  repented  deeply  of  haring 
yidded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Ticen^,  and  haTing  listened  to  his  empty  promises. 
Keverthdess,  hofmig  everything  from  the  courage  and  excellent  disopKne  of  his 
troops,  he  hurried  from  one  point  to  another  with  a  marvellous  activity,  mnlrimr 
the  most  Ailfril  distribation  of  his  ftrces,  and  multiplying  his  eflb^ts.' 
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Doa  Ftuoetoo  Tonddo,  whose  sitnatioii  mm  so  stmige  and  so  deHcate,  had 
alwajs  wished  for  peace,  and  in  all  conferences  had  shown  Ms  devotion  to  the  Tice* 
rsj;  hut  ODoe  eni^iged,  he  thought  of  nothbig  hut  showing  that  he  was  a  loyal 
gMlieoMn  and  a  hmre  soldier;  he  eoold  not  condeeeend  to  deceive  those  who  had 
^tiieir  tnLrtinlnm;  heeo»dncted  theircaasetothehestofhisayUtifie,andhif 
intelligent  mancrayres  embarrassed  the  Spaniards  ezceedinglj. 

The  incessant  thunder  of  a  formidable  artillery,  the  bursting  of  shells,  the 
tambting  down  of  buildhigs,  the  continual  discharge  of  musketry,  the  shouts  of  the 
oooibslaDta,*  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  wounded,  the  shrieks  of  women 
aad-dttldiBn,  flying  distractedly  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  and  seekiag  in  rain 
for  a  place  of  refuge;  the  ternUe  blast  of  trumpets  and  the  beating  of  drums, 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  bells,  rung  with  the  violence  of  despair,  altogether 
oe^^  a  horrible  uproar,  and  made  the  surrounding  populations  believe  that  their 
augmficent  capital  was  at  its  last  day.  Tester  made  some  run  over  to  the  party 
of  iShe  Spaniards,  whose  triomph  appeared  to  them  oertaio.  Patriotism,  however, 
indoDed  others  to  come  in  fh>m  the  country  to  the  aid  of  the  Neapolitans,  even  if 
diffy  should  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  capital 

iHews  of  what  was  passing  in  the  heart  of  the  Idngdom  soon  arrived  at  Bene- 
vcot,  whence  the  more  important  members  of  the  nobility,  and  among  others  the 
famona  Duke  of  Maddaloni,  hastened,  by  the  pressing  advice  of  the  counselor 
MirahaiVoi  to  move  in  aid  of  the  viceroy.  To  thia  effect,  they  assembled  levies, 
and  entered  into  campaign  to  cut  off  all  provisioning  intended  for  the  insurgents. 
At  the  same  time  they  forwarded  a  message  to  the  duke,  requesting  that  he  would 
aend  a  general  of  experience  to  take  the  command  of  their  levies. 

Nlgbt  in  tbe  mean  time  was  coming  on,  dark  and  stormy,  without  the  fViry  of 
the  ccHobatants  having  in  any  way  diminished.  The  struggle  seemed,  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  become  from  hour  to  hour  fiercer,  without  the  victory  beins  decided  on 
either  side.  The  city  remained  a  prey  to  one  of  the  greatest  crises  that  has  eyer 
been  recorded  in  history.^ 

The  day  iStiat  followed  was  not  less  bloody,  nor  more  dedsive.  A  bold 
and  Yigorous  effort  was  made  by  the  Neapolitans  to  carry  the  heights  of 
Jesos  Mana^  where  the  Spaniards  had  intrenched  themselves,  but  without 
suecess.  Geronimo  Donnarumma,  a  dealer  in  vegetables,  and  a  relative 
of  MasanieUo,  was,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Toraldo,  elected  mestre  de 
camp  gerUrctly  in  the  place  of  Desio,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

llie  new  general  gave  hlat  to  his  election  by  a  characteristic  strata- 
gem. Wishing  to  carry  the  flour  depdt,  which  had  been  fortified  by  the 
Spaniards  with  a  palisade,  he  let  loose  a  number  of  buffaloes  from  the 
mouDiaiiis,  and  set  dogs  upon  them  to  drive  them  against  the  palisade. 
The  plan  succeeded  perfectly;  the  buffeiloes  broke  down  the  defences, 
and  tnrew  the  troops  behind  into  disorder.  The  Neapolitans  followed 
behind,  and  the  soldiere  had  no  quarter  to  expect,  for  none  was  given  on 
either  side.  A  few  only  escaped  from  the  massacre  by  swimming  to  the 
castle.     The  viceroy  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  regain  this  position. 

An  offer  of  a  truce  of  six  days  was  refused  by  the  viceroy,  who  kept 
Ottavio  Marchese,  the  envoy  of  the  insurgents,  in  constraint,  merely  for 
having  been  the  bearer  of  ihe  message.  Hostilities  were  thereupon 
renewed  with  increased  fury.  The  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  King  of  Spain !" 
was  no  longer  heard.  The  banners  of  Castile  were  overthrown,  and  a  new 
shout  became  general — "  Long  live  the  people  and  St.  Peter!"  to  the 
great  delicjht  of  Cardinal  Filomarino.  The  red  flag  waved  upon  the 
tower  of  3ie  Carmelites.  Terrified  at  these  symptoms  of  confirmed 
rebellion,  and  the  Spanish  troops  giving  way  before  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  adversaries,  the  viceroy  opened  negotiations,  which  were 
seconded  by  Torakio,  but  indignantly  repelled  by  the  people. 

•  Insurrection  de  Naples  en  1647.  Etude  ffistorique  de  Don  Angel  de  Saavedra, 
Due  de  Bivas.    Traduit  par  le  Baron  Leon  d*Hervey  de  Saint  Denys. 
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The  church  of  Ste.  Claire,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  from  whence  the 
Spanish  soldiery  had  fired  with  great  effect,  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The  prisons  of  the  Vicariate  were  broken 
open,  and  the  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Luiggi  del  Ferro,  and  other 
partisans  of  France,  were  set  at  liberty. 

At  the  same  time,  Don  John  of  Austria,  shocked  with  the  bloody 
scenes  which  he  had  seen  enacted  during  the  few  days  past,  and  exaspe- 
rated against  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  who  had  dragged  him  into  so  disastrous 
an  intervention,  withdrew  his  fleet  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Baia, 
behind  Mount  Pausilippo.  This  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  naturally 
increased  the  audacity  of  the  insurgents,  who  ventured  to  attack  the  re- 
trenchments of  Monserrato,  which  defended  the  approaches  of  Castel-^ 
nuovo,  but,  failing  of  success,  the  blame  of  defeat  was  laid  to  Toraldo^ 
who  had  all  along  been  more  or  less  mistrusted  by  the  populace.  At  the 
same  time,  the  genius  of  Donnarumma  having  never  gone  beyond  the 
conception  of  the  buffalo  expedition,  he  was  supplanted  by  Marco  Antonio 
Brancaccio,  an*  experienced  veteran,  seventy  years  of  age,  and  a  great 
hater  of  the  Spaniards. 

Brancaccio,  who  would  only  accept  the  command  on  condition  that  the 
object  of  the  war  should  be  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  entered 
upon  his  career  by  a  general  assault  upon  all  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  having^  signally  failed  in  this  bold  enterprise,  his  popularity 
suffered  severely  at  the  onset.  A  subsequent  attempt  made  upon  the  re* 
trenchments  of  San  Carlo  de  Mortelle  was  still  more  disastrous ;  the 
insurgents  were  defeated,  leaving  the  streets  full  of  corpses. 

Don  John  was,  at  the  same  time,  and  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Tursi,. 
making  frequent  overtures  for  negotiations,  holding  out  more  favourable 
terms  for  capitulation  than  had  been  entertained  by  the  viceroy,  but  in 
vain ;  the  Neapolitans  would  not  be  deterred  from  the  struggle  in  which 
they  had  engaged  themselves.  The  Spaniards  had  retaken  the  central 
and  important  position  of  Ste.  Claire,  and  it  was  resolved  to  take  it  by 
assault 

The  2 let  of  October,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  assault,  the  popular  legions  took 
arms  before  sunrise;  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  very  multitude  b^ame  em- 
barrassing; all  Brancaccio's  skill  was  called  into  play  to  move  them  with  efiect. 
The  position  appeared  to  be  lost  to  the  Spaniards,  to  see  the  numbers  and  the 
resolution  of  the  enemy;  but  when  the  mine  was  fired,  which  was  to  open  a  breach 
for  the  assailants,  the  explosion  operated  only  on  one  side,  without  doing  the  least, 
mischief  to  the  convent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  upsetting  the  neighbouring 
houses,  it  buried  all  the  insurgents  who  had  taken  up  their  position  therein  in  the 
ruins. 

The  terrible  noise  of  the  mine  was  followed  by  a  still  more  sinister  rumour; 
the  shout  of  Treason  I  came  forth  from  every  mouth ;  the  multitude  fixed  eyes. 
flaming  with  anger  upon  Toraldo.  The  prince  immediately  perceived  the  peril  of 
his  situation ;  he  made  his  horse  turn  round,  and  thought  for  a  moment  of  with- 
drawing fVora  the  fury  of  the  populace;  but  reflection  told  him  that,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  fly,  he  should  justify  suspicions.  He  accordingly  tightened  his  rein  and  re- 
mained immovable. 

A  vigorous  sortie  of  the  soldiery  completed  the  rout  of  the  populace.  The  mob 
threw  itself  upon  the  unfortunate  general,  and  forced  him  onwaMs  to  the  market- 
place, loading  him  with  curses  and  abuse.  He  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
was  lost  in  the  uproar;  his  friends  attempted  in  vain  to  assist  him;  his  partisans 
equally  failed  in  trying  to  lead  off  the  irate  mob.  Before  arriving  at  the  market, 
where  perhaps  he  might  have  found  some  defenders,  he  was  already  bruised  all 
over  and  pierced  with  dagger-wounds.  He  fell  in  a  place  called  La  Pietra  del 
Pesce,  and  when  his  head  was  cut  off  his  mouth  was  uttering  these  words, — "  I 
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die  fiir  God,  for  the  king,  and  fbr  the  people.  I  swear  that  all  m j  actions  hare 
bad  DO  other  object  than  to  conciliate  parties,  and  to  bring  back  peace  to  my 
unhappy  country."  His  body  was  hung  by  one  foot  to  a  gibbet  erected  on  the 
market-place.  His  heart  had  been  previously  torn  out  of  his  body,  and,  by  an  act 
of  inhumanity  worse  than  barbarous,  it  was  conveyed  as  a  present  to  the  princess 
his  wife,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  convent  for  some  few  days  back. 

The  populace,  after  a  tumultuous  deliberation,  giving  way  as  usual  to  a 
senseless  infatuation,  instead  of  electing  Brancaccio  to  the  supreme  dignity, 
named  the  vulgar,  incapable,  and  not  very  courageous  Gennaro  Annese, 
the  arqi|^bussier,  to  succeed  Francesco  Toraldo,  Prince  of  Massa,  one  of  the 
greatest  lords  of  the  kingdom.  Annese  began  his  career  by  associating 
with  himself  one  Vincenzo  d' Andrea,  a  barrister,  who  devoted  himself  to 
propounding  a  republic,  as  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  solution 
to  all  difBcmties.  Don  John  of  Austria  was  not  long  in  perceiving  how 
grave  and  perilous  the  situation  had  become.  He  accordingly  despatched 
new  emissaries  to  open  negotiations,  empowering  them  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  most  advantageous  offers ;  but  they  obtained  only  one  answer, 
whidi  was,  that  having  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  King  of  France, 
the  people  could  no  longer  treat  either  with  the  King  of  Spun,  or  with 
his  son,  nor  with  his  ministers.  At  this,  the  historian  De  Santos  relates, 
Don  John,  who  had  hitherto  contained  himself,  lost  all  reserve,  and  gave 
way  to  passionate  indignation.  He  ordered  hostilities  to  be  carried  on 
with  energy,  and  without  any  regard  being  shown  to  the  rebellious  city. 
The  Duke  of  Arcos,  on  his  side,  attempted  to  bribe  Annese  to  surrender 
the  tower  of  the  Carmelites,  but  without  success. 

Nevertheless,  war  continued  in  the  town;  skirmishes  took  place  in  the 
streets,  and  the  fortiBed  posts  were  assaulted  almost  ever}'  day.  General 
Tuttavilla  had  at  the  same  time  blockaded  the  environs  of  the  city.  On 
both  sides  scarcity  of  provisions  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  fatigue  of  so  many 
combats,  without  definite  results,  began  to  show  itself.  Annese  becoming 
unpopular,  revenged  himself  by  issuing  an  extraordinary  decree,  in  which 
he  forbade  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  conversation  under  pain  of  death. 
A  republic  under  such  a  despotism  was  impossible.  Brancaccio  had 
withdrawn,  disgusted  with  the  ferocity  of  the  arquebussier,  and  the  popu- 
lace themselves  were  now  a  prey  to  universal  discord. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  prepared  to 
start  with  10,000  crowns,  procured  for  him  by  the  Cardinal  of  Sainte 
Cecile,  a  small  quantity  of  powder  sold  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Brac- 
dano,  and  a  numerous  suite,  among  whom  were  the  Sire  de  Cerisantes, 
sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Fontenay  as  a  spy,  Geroniino  Fabrani,  his 
secretary,  and  Agostino  de  Lieto,  captain  of  guards.  The  Marquis  of 
Fontenay,  the  Cardinal  of  Sainte  Cecile,  and  other  lords  and  prelates, 
accompanied  him  outside  of  the  city  walls.  Arrived  at  the  sea-shore,  as 
each  feluca  could  only  hold  two  or  three  persons,  the  duke  entered  into 
one  with  his  valet  only,  and  the  little  fleet  set  sail  with  a  favourable 
wind  the  13th  of  November,  1647,  at  midnight.  The  Spanish  galleys 
waited  for  them  in  their  passage,  but  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night 
enabled  them  to  get  past  in  safety,  between  the  islands  of  Ischia  and 
Procideo,  and  reach  the  gulf  at  break  of  day.  Sailing,  without  loss, 
throaeh  the  musketry  of  Don  John's  boats,  the  duke  at  length  reached 
the  shore  of  the  Carmelites,  where  the  people  hailed  his  arrival  vrith 
the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm. 

Don  Jo^  of  Austria  and  the  viceroy,  however,  considered  the  Duke 
of  Guise  only  in  the  light  of  an  adventurer,  who  was  going  to  impart  #[^ 
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&etitimu  energy  to  the  lebdlion,  to  become  afterwaids  an  elMitade^  and 
perhaps  even  an  utttniment  of  weaknefls  or  nun. 

8iich  were  not  the  thoughts  of  tiie  presmnptiioiu  HenrT*  of  Lomdne:  without 
takhig  into  consideration  that  he  only  brought  to  this  joong  republic  a  doseti 
adyenturers  fior  all  sncconr,  seren  to  eight  thousand  crowns  as  his  resources,  and  m 
lit^  powdo*,  dasaled  bj  the  success  of  his  joamegr,  the  salutes  of  the  artilleij  on 
Mount  Carmel,  and  the  shouts  of  the  pc^uUce,  he  already  ffmcied  himsdf  the 
Hberator  of  the  people,  the  founder  of  an  independent  monarchy,  the  predestined 
arbitrator  of  the  lot  of  all  Italy. 

Full  of  these  illusions,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd,  he  momted  on 
horseback  and  repaired  to  the  cathedral  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  his  safearrii«l. 
This  duty  fulfilled,  Gennaro  Annese  conducted  him  to  his  tower  of  ^le  CarmeHtefli 
so  as  to  have  him  under  his  eyes,  till  a  more  sumptuous  habitation,  and  one  more 
worthy  of  such  a  host,  could  be  prepared. 

The  fluniliarity  of  Annese  must  have  appeared  Teiy  strange  to  a  prinoe  ao* 
customed  to  all  the  refinements  of  luxury.  The  room  which  he  was  condemned  to 
liye  in  with  the  master  arquebussier  was  revoltingly  filthy,  and  the  dirt  was  made 
still  more  glaring  by  the  contrast  with  vases  of  gold  and  silyer  heaped  up  in  caa- 
Aision  amid  rich  stuffs  and  other  booty.  The  wretched  furniture,  everytWng  even 
to  the  sufibcating  odour  of  this  hovel,  would  have  rendered  it  insuppc^table  totlie 
least  delicate.  The  wife  of  the  g^ieralissimo  of  the  people  was  preparing  in  m 
corner  on  an  earthen  furnace,  with  black  hands,  disordered  hiur,  and  clothes  in 
tatters,  the  conjugal  repast  which  Prince  Henry  of  Lorraine  was  expected  to  par* 
ticipate  in.  Lastly,  and  as  a  finish  to  the  picture,  whilst  the  lady  looked  after  the 
macaroni,  Oennaro  Annese,  wishing  to  testify  to  his  guest  that  he  did  not  grant 
the  favours  of  intimacy  by  halves,  began  to  dress  a  cancerous  sore  which  he  had 
on  his  1^. 

Ambition  is  the  most  accommodating  of  all  passions.  The  Dnke  of 
Guise  not  only  extolled  what  he  was  pleased  to  designate  as  republican 
frankness  in  tne  coarse  arquebussier,  but  he  partook  at  night  of  the  same 
mattress,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  on  his  clothes,  and  rising  early  in 
the  morning  to  visit  the  city^  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
dregs  of  the  populace ;  but  the  Black  Capes,  as  the  middle  classes  were 
designated,  mistrusted  him  as  the  representative  of  French  domination. 
Nor  were  the  results  of  his  examination  encouraging.  There  were  a 
number  of  resolute  men  io  arms,  but  few  were  capable  of  carrying  on  a 
regular  war ;  there  was  want  of  money,  food,  and  ammunition,  and  a  ge- 
neral depression  of  spirits,  from  lassitude  and  weariness.  Nevertheless,  the 
duke  dia  not  allow  himself  to  despond.  Trusting  in  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  in  his  personal  valour  and  his  good  fortune,  flattering  himself,  be- 
sides, that  the  French  court  would  not  abandon  him,  and  that  his  family's 
credit  would  procure  for  him  the  soldiers  and  money  necessary  for  success, 
he  resolved  to  go  on  and  to  profit  by  the  first  burst  of  popularity  fior 
effecting  something  decisive. 

So  obliging  Cardinal  Filomarino,  much  against  his  will,  to  give  a  public 
benediction  to  his  sword,  destined  to  exterminate  the  Spaniards,  he  re- 
solved upon  attacking  the  famous  gate  of  San  Carlo  de  Martelle,  where 
Brancaccio  had  been  twice  repulsed,  but  with  the  most  unfortunate 
result. 

The  21  St  of  November,  at  daybreak,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  anxious  to  put  his  plan 
into  execution,  advanced  with  about  four  thousand  men  in  good  order,  and  with  a 
first  start  of  success.  The  Neapolitans  carried  the  outworks  and  the  retrench- 
ments that  had  been  raised  in  advance  of  the  position,  killing  a  great  number  of 
Spaniards,  ibr  no  quarter  was  granted ;  after  which  they  broke  into  the  adjacent 
houses,  giving  them  up  to  pillage  and  fire,  after  having  massacred  the  inhabitants. 

But  Don  Carlos  de  Gante  and  Captain  Fusco  came  up  to  the  suesoor  with  so 
vigorous  a  charge,  that  the  assailants  were  stopped  short,  and  a  great  number 
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kOlad,  and  ms  ttie  reserre  of  the  popokr  tnx^s  came  up  to  the  aid  of  t^lTftBat, 
BaroQ  de  Batteville  made  his  appearance,  followed hy  Don  Jose  de  Sangro  aa^ihe 
Prince  of  Tenii,  with  a  reinfbroement  of  fresh  troops.  Nothing  could  hare  been 
mt&n  cppag¥me  than  their  arrirai;  ihey  completdj  disrouted  i&  popular  oolsiim 
wfakh  waa  advancing  to  the  aid  of  tiie  assailants,  already  ffying  in  that  disorder 
whieh  is  alw^js  attendant  upon  want  of  success,  and  they  made  feacftil  haroa 
among  tiiem.  The  people  were  terrified  at  this  disaster,  whioh,  so  far  from  answer- 
ing to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  new  chief;  appeared  as  an  omen  almost  fiital  to 
Ua  good  iartuDe. 

His  disaster,  the  discredit  which  attached  itself  to  the  humble  suite 
with  'which  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  presented  himself  to  the  Neapolitans, 
sod  the  delay  ^at  took  place  in  any  succour  arriving  from  the  French 
fleet,  created  general  discontent.  The  duke,  however,  was  not  in  the 
least  discouraged.  He  attributed  the  reverse  to  ihe  absence  of  dis(npline, 
and  he  set  to  work  with  great  resolution  to  organise  the  popular  forces, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  spared  no  exertions  to  win  over  the  Black  Capes 
to  his  party.  But  the  chief  project  which  occupied  his  mind  was  to 
a^ze  upon  the  town  of  Aversa,  march  frotn  thence  upon  Capua,  and  thus 
open  the  road  to  Rome.  The  Baron  de  Modena,  '^  a  good  soldier  and 
lojal  gentleman,  **  was  a|^K»nted  mestre  de  camp ;  and  the  12th  of  De- 
cember the  duke  issued  forth  from  the  city  at  the  head  of  4000  infantry, 
1500  horsemen,  and  four  heavy  guns,  the  whole  in  tolerable  order,  but 
badly  provided  for  in  amnmnition  and  commissariat. 

.^iler  taldng  possesion  of  tbe  towns  of  San  Giuliano  and  Santantimo^ 
wUch  the  Baron  of  Modena  hastened  to  fortify,  an  interview,  marked  by 
an  the  diivalrous  courtesy  of  the  time,  took  place  between  the  uobnity, 
who  bad  strengthened  themselves  in  Aversa,  and  the  duke,  but  without 
any  result  This  was  followed  by  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  between  a 
partyof  1500  mounted  cavaliers  and  the  company  of  gusurds,  headed  by 
the  I)uke  of  Guise  himself  at  the  bridge  of  Frignano.  The  personal 
valour  ^splayed  on  this  occasion  by  the  prince  added  immensely  to  his 
renown;  out  the  nobles,  says  the  historian  Duke  of  Rivas,  *'terriUe  in 
tbe  use  of  the  lance  and  the  sword,"  drove  back  the  prince*s  guard,  and 
he  would  probably  have  paid  for  his  rashness  by  bis  life^  had  it  not  been 
fer  the  Baron  of  Modena,  who,  with  more  foresight  than  the  gallant 
prince,  bad  brought  up  a  body  of  infantry,  and  placing  them  in  ambus- 
cade behind  what  houses,  bushes,  and  other  cover  presented  itself  near 
die  bridge,  protected  bis  retreat  by  a  well-directed  nre,  which  committed 
great  havoc  among  the  mounted  gentry  and  nobility  of  Aversa. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  without  the  city  of  Naples,  the 
French  squadron  sailed  into  the  gulf  on  the  18th  of  December,  1647. 
Tt  consisted  of  twenty- nine  large  vessels,  carrying  4000  men  for  field- 
aervice,  under  the  Admiral  Duke  of  Richelieu,  and  it  brought  with  it  also 
five  fireships.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  divided  between  Baia,  where  was 
Don  John  of  Austria,  Naples,  and  the  coast  of  Castelmare.  There  is 
fittle  doubt  that,  had  it  been  at  once  attacked  by  the  French  fleet,  it 
would  have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  French  commander  to 
take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity,  led  the  Neapolitans  to  doubt  at 
once  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  Certain  it  was,  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
fieu  sought  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Gennaro  Annese  only.  As 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  no  notice  whatsoever  was  taken  of  him,  and  the 
prince  became  '^  furious  with  indignation."  He  started  at  once  on  his 
return  to  Naples,  resolved  to  oppose  the  intervention  of  his  own  coimtry- 
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men;  and  the  yiceroy  was  ^o  gratified  with  the  turn  events  had  taken^ 
that  he  ensured  for  him,  even  m>m  the  *'  Black  Capes,"  a  reception  that 
resembled  a  triumph.  The  duke  then  oonvoked  the  popular  junta, 
accused  Annese  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  the  tower  of  the  Carmelites^ 
and  got  himself  unanimously  elected  Duke  of  the  Neapolitan  Republic^ 
and  Defender  of  the  StcUe, 

Whiie  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  thus  arriving,  by  the  most  unforeseen 
turn  of  events,  to  supreme  power,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  succeeded,  under 
&vour  of  a  dark  night,  in  reuniting  at  baia;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd,  Don  John  of  Austria  having  made  his  preparations  with  his  usual 
skill  and  activity,  he  sailed  out  to  give  the  French  battle.  Luckily  for 
both  parties,  a  violent  tempest  that  sprang  up  suddenly,  put  all  chances 
of  collision  out  of  the  question ;  but  the  French  fleet  sailed  out  of  the 
gulf,  and  passing,  not  without  danger,  between  the  island  of  Capri 
and  the  point  of  Campanella,  left  the  coast  clear  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  return  of  the  French  w^  however,  signalised  on  the  27th.  An 
immediate  attack  upon  the  Spanish  fleet  followed,  but  *^on  combcUtH 
assez  moUement  de  part  et  d*autre^^*  says  our  historian,  and  victory  re- 
mained undecided.  At  last,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  cast  anchor  oflT 
Nisida,  whence  he  despatched  a  message  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whose 
presence  he  had  before  ignored,  to  ask  for  provisions;  but  the  prince 
sent  back  in  answer  that  the  city  had  not  too  many  for  its  own  use. 
The  Duke  of  Richelieu  had  then  no  alternative  left  but  to  set  sail,  which 
he  did,  capturing  in  his  way  a  vessel  loaded  with  com  for  the  rebels. 

Delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  who  should  have  been  hi» 
supporters,  the  Duke  of  Guise  gave  way  unreservedly  to  that  love  oF 
luxury  and  passion  for  gallantry  which  were  constituUonal  vnth  him. 
The  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Toraldo,  and  a  sister  of  his  captain  oF 
guards,  shared  publicly  in  his  displays.  This  displeased  the  Neapolitans 
so  much,  that  tney  sent  emissaries  to  Rome,  to  complain  to  the  Marquis 
of  Fontenay  of  the  depraved  habits  of  the  duke. 

At  the  same  time,  and  when  the  surrender  of  Aversa  to  the  Baron  oF 
Modena,  the  breaking  up  of  the  formidable  cavalry  of  barons,  and  the 
submission  of  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  country,  tended  to  render 
the  Duke  of  Guise's  authority  permanent,  had  it  not  been  for  his  licentious^ 
manners,  which  deprived  him  of  the  affections  and  regard  of  the  people, 
Don  John  of  Austria  received  from  Spain  unlimited  powers,  which  lefb 
him  the  master  to  do  whatever  he  deemed  best  to  stifle  the  rebellion  and 
to  preserve  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  king,  his  father.  Don  John 
was  not  a  prince  to  neglect  answering  to  such  noble  confidence  as  became 
a  loyal  subject  and  a  devoted  son. 

The  Duke  of  Arcos  gave  in  his  resignation  as  the  result  of  the  first 
popular  junta  that  was  held,  subsequent  to  these  powers  being  conferred 
upon  the  prince.  It  was  not,  however,  without  feelings  of  grievous  dis- 
appointment, upon  seeing  that  another  was  about  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
long-tried  constancy,  and  his  patience  under  reverses,  that  he  embarked 
the  28th  of  January  for  Civita-Vecchia,  carrying  with  him  the  curses  of 
a  whole  people ;  yet  it  must  be  told  in  favour  of  his  probity,  that  he  went 
away  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  necessary  for  the 
expenses  of  his  journey.  Don  John  then  assumed  the  title  of  temporary 
viceroy. 

With  a  prudence  and  tact  which  would  have  been  scarcely  expected  at 
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his  age,  he  set  about  attaching  to  his  party  Gennaro  Annese,  and  other 
popnkr  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  Black  Capes.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke 
of  Guise  assembled  3000  chosen  men,  and  made  a  vigorous  on8laue;ht 
npon  the  quarter  of  Chiaja,  and  assaulted  Puzzuola;  he  was  defeated  at 
all  points,  and  his  troops  were  driven  back  in  disorder. 

But  the  duke,  as  usual,  never  discouraged  by  reverses,  and  blindly 
confident  in  his  resources,  which  he  exaggerated  to  himself,  resolved  upon 
A  general  and  simultaneous  attack  upon  all  the  points  occupied  by  the 
^laniards.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Baron  of  Modena  opposed  this  mad 
pvoject. 

Ererythiiig  being  arranged  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  French  duke, 
wbo  had  collected  for  the  assault  a  considerable  number  of  bandits,  the  general 
aitteck  was  fixed  f6r  the  18th  of  February.  The  doke  distributed  the  mass  of  the 
pofmlar  forces  into  divisions  of  firom  2000  to  3000  men,  tolerably  well  organised; 
uA  he  intrusted  the  different  commands  to  the  bravest  and  most  experienced, 
himself  taking  up  his  position  at  San  Lorenzo,  with  a  numerous  reserve,  composed 
of  ^^Kwenmen. 

Tbe  eofaunns  having  been  placed  at  their  respective  posts,  and  the  chieft  having 
reo^ved  their  orders,  the  signal  of  attack  was  given.  Immediately  all  these 
troops  deployed,  and  eadi  ^vanoed  resolutely  towards  the  point  previously 
indioited.  In  a  moment  tbe  combat  became  generaL  It  continued  fbriously 
during  the  whole  dav  and  a  great  part  of  the  night;  and,  although  the  conduct 
and  order  of  tbe  duke's  troops  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better  disciplined 
armjr,  the  defence  made  was  so  resolute,  that  not  one  of  the  positions,  where  the 
staiidaid  of  Castile  floated,  was  carried  by  the  people.  Yet  so  unequal  was  the 
nomber  of  the  combatants,  that  every  Spaniard  had  ten  assailants  to  drive  back. 
Kotwithstanding  this  enormous  disproportion,  victory  declared  itself  for  the  king's 
arms.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  populace,  who,  with 
poweriess  rage,  came  again  and  again  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  palisades  and 
inexpugnable  retrenchments  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Baron  of  Modena,  witness  of 
ibe  struggle,  says  himself  of  the  latter,  *'  that  their  valour  acquired  several  de- 
grees of  ^ory  on  that  important  day." 

The  next  morning  the  city  presented  everywhere  the  most  heartrending  scenes. 
Hie  inhabitants  wept  bitter  tears  on  seeing  the  rivulets  red  with  Neapolitan 
blood.  Here  a  son  sought  for  his  father  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  disfigured 
bodies;  elsewhere  others  sought  for  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  lover;  some  for 
a  fkiend  or  a  protector.  Everywhere  there  reigned  a  moumfhl  agitation,  only 
intennpted  by  cries  of  grief  and  despair. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  accused  the  chiefs  of  the 
columns  with  cowardice  and  treachery.  As  he  traversed  the  different  streets  on 
honeback,  he  heard  from  the  terrified  groups  shouts  of  "  Peace  !  peace!  We  wish 
for  peace  f*  Some  even  cried  out,  **  Long  live  the  King  of  Spain  /"  In  the  midst 
of  tbe  general  dismay,  thenecessi^  for  repose,  at  any  price,  was  felt  by  alL 

As  if  to  complete  the  disasters  of  Uie  day,  the  bandits  who  had  taken  a  part  in 
Hie  assault,  numbering  more  than  5000,  rudely  claimed  their  promised  salary; 
and  as,  in  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  them,  the  duke  caused  only  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  be  oistributed  among  them,  they  took  advantage  of  the  ddection 
into  whidi  the  whole  city  was  cast  to  attack  and  pillage  the  quarter  or  Samt 
Antoaio^  without  any  one  daring  to  oppose  them. 

New  proclamations,  however,  issued  by  the  duke,  and  the  efforts  of 
Ids  friends,  brought  back  calm,  and  a  few  minor  successes  gradually 
assisted  in  making  the  plebeian  legions  forget  their  disastrous  defeat. 
The  division  of  parties  became,  however,  more  marked  than  ever.  One 
called  out  for  the  Republic ;  another  for  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  a  third  for 
peace  and  the  King  of  Spain.  The  duke,  with  the  hope  of  uniting  two 
of  these,  set  up  a  standard,  with  his  arms  on  one  side,  and  the  initials 
S.  P.  Q.  N.  on  the  other.  He  also  had  money  struck  with  his  eflSgy,  and 
the  l^;end  of  the  Neapolitan  Republic. 

Don  John  of  Austria  was,  in  the  mean  time,  with  infinite  tact  turning 
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every  cboumstoDoe  to  a  satifiCRctory  solution  of  this  Uoody  and  prolongei 
drama.  The  withdraiwal  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos  enabled  him  to  gain  orer 
the  CarcUnal  Filomarino ;  and  he  was  also  fwoured  by  G^nnaro  Ajxam^f 
Vioenzo  Andrea,  and  other  popular  chiefa,  who  were  jealous  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Didce  of  Guise.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that 
the  nobiEty  and  the  middle  classes — the  Black  Capes — were  all  in  &vour 
of  peace  and  the  King  of  Spiuu.  The  court  of  Spain,  at  tiie  same  lame, 
however,  began  to  view  the  success  of  the  pnnoe  with  a  suspicious  ey^ 
and  the  Count  of  Onate  was  appointed  to  supersede  him  in  the  Tioe- 
royalty.  Don  John  behaved  under  these  circumstances  as  became  a  princ^ 
a  son,  and  a  gentleman ;  he  received  the  count,  who  arrived  the  2nd  of 
March,  1648,  with  five  galleys,  money,  ammuniUon,  and  a  few  trec^ps^ 
with  'every  mark  of  deference  and  respect  Two  seamen  were,  howopog, 
killed  by  the  guns  of  the  tower  of  the  Carmelites  in  the  act  of  rowii^ 
the  new  viceroy  on  shore.  The  Coimt  of  Onate  was  so  satisfied  of  die 
loyalty  of  Don  John,  who  acquainted  him  with  everything  that  had  l>een 
done,  that  he  resolved  to  follow  out  the  line  of  conduct  traoed  ocit  lor 
him  by  that  intelligent  yoting  prince. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was,  at  the  same  time,  daily  sacrificing  his  popu- 
larity to  pride  and  luxury.  He  had  even  imprisoned  the  Baron  oC 
Modena,  who  had  ventured  to  reprimand  him ;  and  ha/ving  cauglit  ^iren- 
naro  Annese  and  other  chieftains  in  open  rebellion,  he  hung  a  number  of 
diem,  after  having  first  sulgected  them  to  the  horrors  of  tihe  torture. 
The  final  fall  of  me  French  prince  was,  however,  brought  about  by  a 
rather  singular  circumstanoe.  Either  he  jeally  expected  we  French  flMt 
would  return,  or  he  kept  up  an  iUusion  to  that  effect  to  uphold  his  mov« 
timid  followers  in  their  allegiance ;  but  certsun  it  is  that,  under  pretence 
of  clearing  a  good  anchorage,  he  issued  forth  firom  the  city  at  the  head  of 
^OOOmen  to  capture  the  fort  on  the  island  of  Nisida,  which  was  defended 
by  a  small  garrison  of  Spaniards. 

The  Count  of  Onate,  who  watched  his  every  movement,  saw  at  once 
the  advantage  which  could  be  taken  of  this  false  step,  and,  in  coi^junctioii 
with  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  experienced  old  General  Don  Dionisio  de 
Guzman,  and  a  Nes^litan  counsel  of  war,  resolved  upon  a  general  sortie 
from  all  the  castles  and  fortified  positions.  Fifteen  hundred  good  soI^EerB 
had  also  just  arrived,  under  the  command  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Monroy,  from 
Sicily. 

The  fbrtlflcations  of  the  island  of  Nisida  had  heen  careftilly  repaired ;  the 
military  positions  of  the  rehds  minutely  reconnoitred;  the  BUick  Capes  and  the 
popular  chiefs  who  had  heen  won  over  to  the  royal  cause  were  informed  of  the 
projected  movement  The  night  preceding  the  memorable  day  of  the  6th  of 
April,  1648,  the  count  pat  every  disposahle  man  under  arms;  still  his  forces, 
composed  of  Spaniards,  Neapolitans,  and  Germans,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand 
men. 

Don  John  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  himself  on  horsehack,  and  as  the  vicerc^ 
entreated  him  not  to  go  out  of  Castelnuovo,  to  risk  his  person  on  a  day  when  toe 
peril  would  he  great  and  success  douhtfhl,  he  answered,  like  a  prince  and  a 
resolute  man,  that  these  were  precisely  the  eonsiderations  which  engaged  Mm  to 
go  where  the  iclat  of  his  name  called  him. 

At  the  given  time  and  signal,  the  royal  troops  advanced  together  as  far  as  San 
Sehastiano.  There  they  separated,  and,  wending  their  way  in  the  different  direc- 
tions assigned  to  them,  they  attacked  all  the  popular  positions  simultaneously, 
and  thus  hegan  the  conquest  of  the  city. 

The  mestre  de  camp,  Caraffa,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Spaidarda 
and  fifty  Neapolitans,  took  possession  of  the  gate  of  Alha5  and  of  the  bastJMM  of 
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tiie  gmte  of  Constaaitfnople,  without  meeting  any  serioos  lesiBtsnoe,  after  whidi  he 
dfected  a  junction  on  tne  square  Del  Abnirante  with  Don  Digo,  of  Pbrtngal,  who 
had  prefioualy  occuped  that  position  at  tlie  head  of  three  himdred  men,  destined 
to  support  Csq^itain  Targas,  who  had  succeeded  in  gainhig  possession  of  the  palace 
of  tiie  Duke  of  Guise,  after  having  dispersed  the  few  guards  that  had  be^  left 


Tbepost  of  Sant*  Anello  was  yigorouslj  carried  by  a  hundred  Spaniards, 
a  hundred  n  alloons,  and  two  hundred  (Annans,  under  the  orders  of  ^e  mes&e  de 
camp^  Gennaro.  At  the  same  time,  the  Marquis  of  Torrecusa  had  adranoed  to  the 
attack,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Vicariate,  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  Teterana  and  Yohmteers. 

These  cohmuis  were  closelj  followed  bj  other  detachmenfts  acting  as  a  reserve; 
md  bddnd  them,  again,  came  the  cavalry  of  General  TuttaviHa,  who  had  under 
his  orders  the  Marquis  of  Penalva,  Don  Alonzo  de  Monroy,  the  Prince  of  Torello, 
and  otiier  Neapolitan  gentlemen.  At  one  moment  this  cavalry  acted  in  divisions 
to  protect  the  difl^rent  assaults ;  at  another,  it  reassembled  on  the  squares,  accord- 
ioff  to  a  prearranged  plan,  modified  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 

Don  John  of  Austria  personally  directed  the  rear-guard,  surrounded  by  an  escort 
of  Heapolitan  noblemen,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Andria.  He  had  also 
under  his  control  a  regunent  of  Yiedma  and  the  national  cavalry.  Lastly,  the 
Count  of  Onate  elosed  tne  march  with  the  Burgundiau  cavahy  and  a  few  diosen 
arquehussiers.  Generals  Guzman,  Batteville,  Visconti,  and  several  others,  were 
grouped  around  the  viceroy,  who  surveyed  all  the  phases  of  the  struggle  with  an 
intdHgent  ^e,  and  was  ready  to  repair  every  mischance. 

None  (rf^tne  posts  attacked  could  resist  the  shock  of  the  royal  troops;  these  did 
not  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  they  did  not  care  to  spill  the  blood  of 
the  conquered  uselessly,  but,  leaving  only  a  few  men  to  guard  the  positions  whidi 
had  been  carried,  they  formed  once  more  into  three  columns,  in  order  to  traverse 
the  city,  and  to  assail  simultaneously  the  market-place  and  the  quarter  ^ 
Lavinaro;  the  popular  forces  that  had  been  driven  out  of  their  positions  having 
taken  reftige  at  these  two  points,  where  their  numbers  being  increased  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  disreputable  class,  they  were  preparing  to  dispute  with  the 
Spaniards  their  rapid  victory. 

Cardinal  Fllomarino  had  not  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  new  viceroy  with 
much  earnestness;  but  when  he  learnt  that  the  prince  and  the  Count  of  Onate 
were  triumphant  on  all  sides,  and  were  actually  passing  by  his  palace  at  the  head 
of  their  conquering  troops,  he  hastened  out  on  foot,  and  in  his  dressing-gown,  to 
ftfidtate  them,  and  to  oflbr  lus  co-operation.  The  count  received  him  with 
lespectfiil  cordiality.  He  ordered  the  prelate's  ceremonial  dress  to  be  brouglit  out 
to  him  fcrthwith,  and  then,  mounting  him  on  a  horse,  superi>ly  caparisoned,  he 
ijbced  him  beside  the  prinoe»  and  continued  his  progress  towards  the  square  of 
die  Carmelites. 

The  masses  were  still  formidable,  and  capable  of  ofl^ring  a  serious  resistance; 
hut  as  the  tread  of  the  footsteps  and  die  jingle  of  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  their  ardour  cooled  visibly.  Only  one  plebeian  due^  Matteo 
Amore,  ventured  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  royal  troops,  and  he  paid  for  his 
ndmess  with  his  lUe.  Pietro  Longobardo  perished  in  a  siinilar  manner,  whilst 
attempting  to  defend  the  quarter  of  the  Port. 

Ihoe  two  deaths  flnauy  discouraged  the  people,  and  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  king's  troops  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  entire  city,  with  a 
lots  of  not  more  than  ten  men.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  shouted  *^  Long 
live  the  King  of  Spain !  Long  live  abundance !  No  more  taxationi"  the  arms  feU 
from  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  the  streets,  the  balconies,  and  the  terraces  filled 
wiUi  a  joyous  multitude,  who  shouted,  as  they  waved  their  white  kerchiefs,  *'  Long 
five  peace!    Long  live  the  King  of  Spain  1" 

There  only  remained  in  the  power  of  the  rebels  San  Lorenzo,  Porta-Nolana, 
and  the  tower  of  the  Carmelites.  The  viceroy  sent  two  detachments  to  take 
poosession  of  these.  The  two  first  positions  were  carried  without  difficulty,  and 
die  combined  efRnrta  of  the  two  parties  were  directed  against  the  latter,  which  had 
an  akmg  been  tbs  most  important  stronghold  of  the  populace.  The  Count  of 
Onate  having  confided  to  D(m  John  the  duty  of  surrounding  the  market-place,  he 
himself  hastened  with  a  few  chosen  arquebussiers,  and  a  detachment  of  light 
cavalry,  to  sweep  the  neighbouring  streets,  and  to  take  possession  of  such  minor 
posts  ajid  guard-houses  as  might  serve  as  points  for  rallying  to  the  more 
desperate.  He  at  the  same  time  took  precautions  that  the  cardinal-archbishop 
should  not  take  himself  off  at  this  critical  moment,  by  consulting  him  at  every 
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moment  as  to  the  best  means  of  assuring  tranqoilUtj  when  the  rebellion  should  be 
completely  sabdued. 

Don  John  had  airiyed  in  the  square  of  the  Carmelites  without  haying  met  with 
anj  opposition,  when  a  man^pale  and  trembling,  rushed  out  of  the  conyen^  and 
tkrew  himself  at  his  feet  Tma  was  the  new  people's  elect,  who,  upon  hearing 
words  of  pardon  and  forgetfulness  of  the  past  fall  from  the  prince's  lips,  rose  up, 
kissed  his  hand,  and,  mounting  on  horseback,  joined  the  yictors.  The  archbishop 
and  the  viceroj  arrived  soon  afterwards.  Thej  were  surprised  that  Gennaro 
Annese  had  not  submitted  yet;  and  perceiying  that  preparations  for  defence  were 
making  in  the  fortress,  an  energetic  officer  was  despatched  to  come  to  an  undw- 
•tanding  with  the  master  arquebussier.  The  latter,  terrified,  answered  that  Car- 
dinal FUomarlno  being  there,  he  would  wish  to  treat  with  him.  Annese's  wish 
was  acceded  to,  to  avoid  useless  slaughter,  and  the  prelate  was  introduced  alone 
into  this  great  tower.  He  was  not  long  in  returning,  after  having  convinced  the 
plebdan  chief  that  the  best  thing  he  coul^  do  was  to  surrender  at  once,  and  with- 
out hesitation. 

The  Count  of  Onate  sent  Don  Carlo  de  la  Gatta  to  receive  his  submission;  but 
the  pertSdious  Annese,  disguising  his  real  sentiments  by  an  apparent  candoury 
app^red  to  be  very  anxious  to  give  up  in  detail  the  provisions,  arins,  and  ammu- 
nition that  were  under  his  charge,  all  the  time  that  he  delayed  giving  up  his  for- 
midable fortress,  till  the  viceroy,  who  had  got  possession  of  the  convent,  lost  all 
patience,  and  ordered  two  powder-bags  to  be  fixed  to  the  gates  of  the  tower.  The 
exjdosion,  and  the  efiect  which  these  produced,  terrified  the  plebeian  chief,  who 
hastened,  in  the  most  abject  manner,  and  trembling  with  fear,  to  present  his  keys 
to  the  Spanish  prince. 

Don  John  received  him  with  pity,  showing,  both  by  his  words  and  actions,  that 
he  pardoned  Mm;  but  as  this  miserable  man  continued  to  exhibit  imequi vocal 
signs  of  distrust  and  terror,  the  prince  exclaimed  to  him,  indignantly,  '*  By  the 
life  of  the  king  my  lord,  get  up,  and  do  not  doubt  your  pardon."  Don  Carlo  de 
la  Gatta  was  appointed  on  the  spot  governor  of  the  tower  of  the  CarmeUtea,  and 
he  established  himself  there,  wiih  two  companies  of  select  Spanish  troops  and  a 
few  German  artillerymen. 

The  royal  stands^  fioating  firom  the  citadel  of  the  rebellion  announced  to  the 
whole  capital  that  the  city  was  in  the  power  of  the  viceroy,  whose  bold  enterprise 
had  been  crowned  by  success.  Hie  heights  of  Vomero  and  the  shores  of  Chiaja 
were  also  occupied  by  General  Tuttayilla  and  the  yaliant  Alonzo  de  Monroy 
¥rith  a  detachment  of  troops,  to  render  the  victory  still  more  secure  by  preventing 
the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

The  distant  sound  of  the  bells  and  the  roar  of  cannon  had  made  the 
duke  aware  that  important  events  were  taking  place  in  the  capital;  he 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Nisida,  and  was  hastening  to  return  to  Naples, 
when  there  came  reports  of  various  kinds,  but  all  confirmative  of  the 
ereat  fsuct  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Spaniards.  Immediately  the 
duke  found  himself  abandoned  by  the  plebeian  bands  whom  he  com- 
manded ;  he  then  resolved  upon  taking  tne  road  to  Aversa,  accompanied 
only  by  a  few  gentlemen,  hoping  to  attempt  a  last  effort  at  the  head  of 
the  forces  that  were  assembled  around  Capua;  but  the  same  evening 
the  rumour  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Naples  also  reached  that  place, 
and  the  popular  army,  as  inconstant  as  it  wa[!s  imdisciplined,  dispersed 
itself  in  a  moment. 

Informed  of  the  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Don  Luis  Poderico, 
fearing  that  he  would  take  refuge  in  the  Roman  States,  threw  all  the 
cavalry  at  his  disposal  so  as  to  close  the  road  to  him.  Pursued,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  his  enemies,  by  the  peasants,  and  even  by  his 
own  soldiers,  the  imfortunate  prince  placed  his  last  hopes  in  his  personal 
valouf,  and  attempted  to  force  his  way  sword  in  hand ;  but  his  horse, 
having  received  several  deep  wounds,  was  unable  to  second  him  in  the 
effort,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Visconti,  lieutenant  of  Don  Diego 
de  Cordova's  company  of  cuirassiers.     He  was  conducted  to  Capua  with 
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ten  French  gentlemmi  who,  ohedient  to  the  chiyalrous  devotion  of  the 
time,  were  resolved  to  shaire  his  fortunes  to  the  last ;  and  Don  Luis  Po- 
«lerico,  while  he  took  every  care  of  his  prisoner,  did  not  forget  what  was 
due  to  his  rank.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was  led  to  Castelvoltumo,  and 
from  thence  to  the  castle  of  GaSta,  where  the  severe  Count  of  Onate 
would  have  had  his  head  pitilessly  cut  off  but  for  the  resolute  opposition 
of  Don  John,  who  wrote  to  Madrid  to  ascertain  what  were  the  king^s 
wishes.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months  orders  came  to  send  the  duke  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  not  long  before  he  regained  his  liberty.  Some  time 
aner  this,  the  French  fleet  having  made  its  appearance  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gul^  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  which  cost  the  turi>ulent  Annese 
his  hjfe.  The  Count  of  Onate  further  strengthened  Spanish  domination 
by  taking  the  isle  of  Elba  from  the  French,  whom  he  also  expelled  firom 
the  coast  of  Tuscany;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  the  intrepid 
Ihike  of  Guise  reappeared  on  the  shores  of  Castelmare,  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  was  awakened  in  his  cause. 

The  insurrection  of  Naples  began  the  15th  of  July,  1647 ;  it  ended,  ex- 
hausted by  its  own  efforts,  and  overcome  by  Spanish  perseverance,  the 
6th  of  April,  1648;  a  brief  period  of  time,  during  whicn  the  Neapolitans 
exhibited  brilliant  courage,  and,  at  times,  an  almost  incredible  degree  of 
feroci^,  and  their  conquerors  an  heroic  firmness.  Heaven,  in  its  impene- 
trable decrees,  adioumed  to  another  age  the  period  when  the  emancipa- 
tion and  indepeuaence  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  to  be  obtained  by 
more  peaceable  and  more  legitimate  means,  which  also  ensured,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  could  ever  have  been  effected  by  popular  commotions, 
its  stabOity  and  its  glory. 


THE    SPECTRE   HAUNTED. 

BT  OOBNELIUS  COLYILLE. 

I  HAVE  heard  it  asserted  that  those  mysterious  occurrences  which  have 
&Uen  imder  the  observation  of  many  persons  at  various  periods  of  their 
fives,  have  either  arisen  from  a  remarkable  concatenation  of  events,  or 
have  sprung  from  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  mind,  induced  probably  by 
ill-health,  or  by  a  peculiar  construction  of  temperament.  I  know  not 
whether  it  argues  a  well-disciplined  mind  or  otherwise  to  be  the  ex- 
pounder of  such  a  doctrine.  Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
belief  in  the  probability  of  supernatural  intervention  was  more  prevalent 
than  at  the  present  aay,  and  amongst  those  who  subscribed  to  that 
opinion,  were  to  be  found  men  in  every  rank  of  life — men  of  great  intel- 
lectual acquirements — men  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art.  I  speak  comparatively  of  recent  times,  for  I 
.^iprehend  it  is  needless  to  refer  either  to  the  middle  ages  or  antiquity 
for  further  evidence  in  support  of  a  doctrine  which  even  at  this  day — 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century — possesses  a  great  number  of  adherents. 
Whatever  advancement  we  may  have  made  in  other  respects,  it  appears 
to  me  we  have  displayed  no  great  intelligence  or  penetration  in  respect 
to  the  question  in  point.  It  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  characteristics 
Nof  our  day  to  dispose  of  a  question  of  this  Kind  in  the  most  summary 
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manner,  and  in  a  way  whieh  prerentB  it  from  reoeiTin^  ibat  attention  and 
consideration  which  it  requires.  The  doctrine  is  explboed^ — ^it  was  peculiar 
to  those  eaitier  periods  oi  our  history  when  the  bulk  of  mankiBd  were  in 
a  oomparative  rtate  of  bavharism,  and  ere  the  lamp  of  knowledge  bad 
shed  abroad  that  glorious  effulgence  which  was  designed  to  effect  ihm 
emancipation  from  the  gross  errors  and  superstitions  into  which  they  had 
fsillen.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  subject  of  the  last  importance  is  disnnssed, 
and  a  conclusion  arriyed  at  neither  consistent  with  met  nor  any  equitable 
system  of  ratiocination. 

it  becomes  not  man  to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  Creator,  or  to 
attempt  to  discern  those  hidden  springs  of  action  by  which  his  conduct  ia 
ruided.  It  may,  perhaps,  howerer,  he  deemed  neidier  presumptuous  nor 
irreverent  to  suppose  that  He,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  permitted  dis- 
embodied spirits  to  reyisit  the  eartli  for  wise  and  alUsiifficient  purposes, 
which,  however,  may  not  be  intelligible  to  the  limited  understandi^s  of 
His  creatures.  Innumerable  instances,  indeed,  may  be  cited  where  such 
results  have  actually  accrued  from  decided  and  incontrovertible  cases  of 
supernatural  agency,  though,  at  the  same  time^  I  am  wilHn^  to  concede 
that  there  are  numerous  others  where  no  apparent  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  the  visitation.  I  do  not,  however,  necessarily  infer  firom 
that,  that  they  were  unjustifiable,  or  that  the  Almighty  was  in  error  in 
permit^^  them;  for,  as  I  have  already  observed,  some  object  may  have 
been  attamed  with  which  it  was  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  ac- 
quainted. 

There  are  few  men,  I  am  persuaded,  however  much  they  may  be 
inclined  to  ridicule  and  throw  discredit  upon  this  subject,  who  have  not 
at  some  period  been  under  the  influence  of  some  extraordinary  feeling,  or 
superstition  as  it  is  more  commonly  called^  and  who,  in  the  solitude 
of  their  chambers,  have  held  communication  with  themselves,  and  whose 
scepticism  for  the  time  being  has  been  completely  overthrown.  It  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  dream — ^by  some  singular  coincidence^ — ^by 
some  remarkable  combination  of  events. 

It  is  not  in  the  broad  light  of  day — it  is  not  in  crowds  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  reflections  of  this  kind.  It  is  in  solitude— when  deep  sleep  has 
fallen  upon  men,  and  when  the  stars,  those  beautiful  and  mysterious  orbs, 
are  looking  down,  upon  us  from  their  bright  and  hfty  eminence,  and 
inducing  a  train  of  tnought  foreign  to  the  usual  tenor  of  our  mind.  How 
many  men  have  assigpied  to  them  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind, altogether  incompatible  with  the  notions  of  the  present  generation — 
how  many  men  have  g^zed  upon  them  with  wonder — with  awe — mth  asto- 
nishment.   The  lines  of  Horace  will  occur  probably  to  some  of  my  readers : 

HoDc  solem  et  Stellas  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis  sunt  qui  fonmdine  nulla 
Imbuti  ipectaat. 

I  repeat,  there  are  few  who  are  altogether  exempt  from  diese  mysterious 
in^ences.  Call  the  feeling  what  you  will,  it  is  still  there.  It  cannot  be 
shaken  off,  and  the  attempt  to  account  for  it  would  be  equally  hopeless. 

I  have  made  these  few  premises  as  an  introduction  to  a  narrative  of  a 
painful  and  startling  character,  and  shall  leave  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  circumstances  which  I  shall  relate.  I  may  add, 
that  my  own  conviction  is  formed,  and  that  no  reasoning  has  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  induce  me  to  relinquish  the  position  I  nave  taken.     It 
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lias  been  alleged  that  my  temperament  is  exdtable,  that  I  am  subject 
to  optical  delusion,  that  I  inherit  from  my  parents  an  idiosynoracy  subject 
to  occasional  fits  of  mental  aberration,  in  order  to  account,  upon  the  most 
orthodox  grounds,  for  the  strange  occurrences  which  have  be^Edlen  me. 

Ten  years  have  not  been  able  to  erase  the  impression  which  the 
following  singular  incident  lefb  upon  my  mind.  At  uie  age  of  fourteen  I 
was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Lubeck,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  advantage  of  a  superior-  course  of  instruction  to  that  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed.  When  two  years  had  elapsed,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  I  should  be  removed  from  thence,  and  placed  in  the  counUng- 
hoose  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  Hamburgh,  to  whom  my  parents  had 
consented  to  give  a  somewhat  large  premium,  as  the  price  of  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  mercantile  profession.  It  was  during  the  latter  portion  of  my 
second  vear  s  residence  in  LUbeck,  that  this  strange  event  took  place,  and 
which  nrst  drew  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  spiritual  inteiposition,  and 
to  those  indefinable  influences  to  which  at  sev^^  portions  of  my  hfe  I 
have  been  exposed.  I  may  observe  that,  at  the  time  the  circumstance 
occurred,  I  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  that  my  mind  was  in  no 
degree  predisposed  to  studies  of  a  subtle  or  metaphysical  character. 
Yiith  the  exception  of  the  Erl  K'&nig^  with  which  ballad  I  had  been 
famiHar  from  my  childhood,  I  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions  of  Germany. 

It  was  about  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  when  the  days  had  become  very 
diort,  that  a  schoolfellow  and  I  nad  strolled  a  few  miles  into  the  country. 
Oq  our  return,  my  companion  proceeded  to  the  schoolroom,  and  I  went 
to  a  small  apartment  in  the  house,  in  which  the  boarders  of  a  superior 
description  were  accustomed  to  take  their  meals  with  the  principal  of  the 
establishment  and  his  wife.  The  upper  portion  of  the  door  which  gave 
access  to  this  room  was  made  of  glass,  but  a  small  red  curtain  was  hung 
in  the  inside,  which  prevented  persons  passing  along  the  passage  from 
observing  what  was  g^ing  forward  within  the  room.  Tnere  was  no 
means  c^  access  to  it  except  through  the  door ;  there  was  certainly  a 
window,  which  looked  over  the  playground,  but  it  was  not  less  than 
tfair^  feet  from  the  earth,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  eflfect  an  entrance 
tliat  way.  I  dwell  particularly  on  these  circumstances,  because^  where 
anything  of  a  supernatural  character  has  taken  place,  it  is  only  necessaiy 
that  the  most  minute  details  should  be  g^ven.  In  matters  of  this  kind, 
nobody  courts  investigation  more  than  I  do,  and  none  is  more  anxious 
for  a  rational  and  probable  elucidation  to  any  mystery  in  which  they  may 
be  enshrouded. 

The  red  curtain  I  have  already  spoken  of  was  not  drawn  to  its  full 
extent,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a  small  'portion  of  the  glass 
was  uncovered,  and  through  which  I  could  see  if  anybody  were  in  the 
room — a  custom  I  frequently  observed  before  I  entered.  I  looked 
tfirotigh  the  glass,  and  discovered  a  gentleman  seated  in  a  chair  at  the 
im>er  part  of  the  table,  upon  which  two  wax  candles  were  burning.  The 
glass  was  somewhat  dirty,  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  see  the  interior  of 
the  room  with  any  great  distinctness.  I  drew  my  handkerchief  gently 
over  it,  in  order  to  remove  any  dust  that  might  have  accumulated  upon 
H.     Having  done  so,  I  placed  my  face  agam  to  the  glass,  to  discover 

*  A  spectre  that  haonts  the  Black  Forest  in  Thuringia. 

Jbu.— VOL.  XCI.  NO.  CCCLXI.  H  r^^^^I^ 
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who  the  gendeBaan  was,  and  in  a  moment  started  involuBtarily  back ! 
Good  Heayeos !  it  was  my  f&tW;  exactly  as  I  had  seen  him  in  his  own 
house  only  thiee  mondis  hefore.  He  wore  a  bine  coat,  saiber  light 
waistcoat,  ornamented  with  a  small  flower;  he  had  hit  silver  spectacles  on, 
and  was  engaged  in  reading  a  letter.  From  his  watch*pooket,  as  usual, 
depended  a  huge  bunch  of  gold  seals,  and  on  the  little  finger  of  his  left 
hand  he  wore  the  ring  which  my  dear  moth^  had  presented  him  with 
when  they  were  betrothed.  I  was  svrprised--OYerjoyed;  smprised,  be- 
cause I  had  reoeiTed  no  intimation  of  his  yisit ;  and  OT^j^ed,  because  I 
knew  he  would  not  depart  without  leaTix^  me  sufficient  Tascken§eld  to 
answer  my  purpose  till  Christmas.  I  was,  however,  a  good  deal  agitated; 
the  unexpected  meeting  had  awakened  in  me  the  greatest  astonishment, 
for  I  could  divine  no  cause  lor  his  journey  hither;  and,  besides,  on  ixxnaas 
occasions,  he  had  invariably  brou^t  my  mother  aloi^  with  him.  It  was 
enough,  however,  he  was  there  :  he  would  be  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  w«8 
to  see  him,  and  I  made  no  doubt  he  had  brought  me  presents  of  all 
descriptions,  both  firom  my  mother  and  aunt 

I  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and  walked ^;  he  was  seated  in  his 
<dd  positioD,  but  what  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that 
he  disregarded  the  disturbance  which  my  entrance  had  occasioned,  and 
continued  to  p<Nre  over  the  letter  as  though  no  interruptioQ  had  tidoen 
place. 

I  thought  I  would  call  his  attention  to  my  presence,  so  waUda^  up  to 
where  he  sat,  I  said, 

'*LieUr  Voter  we  befinden  Sie  sichr* 

The  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than,  as  quick  as  diought,  be 
vanished  firom  my  sight !  I  was  horrified.  I  stared  about  me  in  fiiriMiv- 
ment;  my  knees  knocked  together,  and  I  had  the  greatest  dificohy  to 
support  mysel£  It  was  evident  that  my  &ther  had  been  there.  I  had 
seen  him  most  distinctly ;  I  had  seen  him  in  the  dress  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  wearing ;  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit.  Yei^  ke 
had  been  there :  the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting — the  table,  the 
candles,  the  room — everythii^  was  unchanged,  but  he — he  had  gone,  and 
had  left  no  traces  of  his  recent  presence  behind.  I  could  find  no  solution  to 
the  fearful  spectacle  of  whidi  I  had  been  a  witness.  I  was  disappointed 
and  alarmjed.  I  ruidied  out  of  the  room,  and  in  the  passage  met  tbe 
worthy  schoohnaster,  who,  observing  me,  said — 

<«  Wo  gehen  Sie  hin,  Rudolphf 

''  Habm  SiCy  lieber  Herr  Boienbaumj  memen  Voter  gesehen  f* 

^'Neiuy  Uebes  Kind," 

"  Er  war  eben  hier.'* 

*'  Es  ist  ffonz  unfnoglkhj"  he  said. 

^'  Was  wh  Ihnen  pesagt  habe  ist  wirhUch  totikr," 

I  related  to  Herr  Rosenbaum  what  had  occurred,  but  I  could  not  induoe 
him  to  attach  any  credenoe  to  my  statement  On  the  following  day  be 
proposed  to  write  to  my  parents,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  well ;  but  it  wms 
unnecessary,  for  on  the  ensuing  morning  a  letter  arrived,  informing  me 
of  the  death  of  my  fiither,  which  had  occurred  suddenly  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  at  the  very  hour  that  I  had  seen  his  wraith. 

There  vfere  several  persons  to  whom  this  event  became  known,  who 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  away  by  a  process  of  reasoning  so  utterly  pre- 
posterous and. devoid  of  all  plausibility,  that  I  shall  not  tire  the  patience 
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of  the  reader  by  stating  tke  grouods  apon  which  they  refused  to  adtutitj^^ , 
kflaeBee  of  spiritual  agency  in  the  matter.  In  support  of  my  own  opinion^ 
I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  the  reader^s  attention  to  two  points.  In  the 
firrt  place,  I  was  unacquainted  with  my  father *8  indisposition;  in  the 
second,  he  had  exjured  about  the  very  time  that  I  had  first  seen  him  seated 
10  the  chair.  Whence  was  this?  If  I  waa  the  victim  <^  some  extraordi- 
nary delusion,  the  coincidence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  most  remarkable. 
If^  iiowever,  disenthralled  spirits  have  really  the  power  to  assume  a  quasi- 
eoipcHeal  appearaaee,  I  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  hypothesis  that, 
in  the  ev^it  of  their  being  suddenly  called  to  another  jitate  of  ezistenoe, 
they  should  wish  to  appear  to  those  absent  Mends  and  relations  who  con- 
ititoted  the  great  charms  of  their  earthly  career,  and,  as  it  were,  prepare 
them  for  the  melaoeholy  intelligence  that  awaits  them. 

After  my  &ther*8  fimeral,  at  whidi  I  was  present,  my  mother  would 
not  permit  me  to  return  again  to  school.  I  was  an  only  child,  and  the 
death  of  my  parent  had  of  course  pluDged  her  into  the  greatest  distress. 
I  was,  theretore,  kept  at  home^  with  the  view  of  rendering  her  situatbn 
less  londy  and  melancholy. 

The  circumstance  which  I  have  just  related  gave  a  peculiar  impulse  to 
mj  mind.  I  became  thoughtful — melancholy.  I  brooded  continually 
ever  what  I  had  seen,  and  i  took  the  greatest  delight  in  conversing  with 
twa  or  three  dd  women  in  the  neighbourhood  upon  all  the  superstitions 
peeuliar  to  Germany,  and  in  which  they  placed  the  most  impucit  belie£ 
This  feeling  grew  with  me,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  opposition 
which  my  relatives  made  to  the  books  to  which  I  mostly  directed  my 
attention,  I  persisted  in  the  course  which  was  most  congenial  to  my  mind, 
and  eni|4oyed  all  my  leisure  hours  either  in  listoiing  to  or  reading  wild 
and  marvelloue  stones.  This  mode  of  life  rendered  me  susceptible  to  the 
least  alarm,  and  frequently,  when  alone,  exposed  me  to  the  greatest  fear 
and  ooBstemation.  I  became  pale  and  attenuated,  passed  sleepless  nights, 
and  was  of^  fev^ish  and  sick. 

I  had  been  about  eight  years  in  the  counting-house  in  Hamburgh, 
wken  an  incid^it  of  the  most  extraordinary  description  befel  me,  and  which 
added  a  still  deeper  cdouring  to  my  subsequent  Ufe,  and,  if  possible,  gave 
a  jet  atronger  bias  to  my  studies  and  pursuits.  I  dreamed  one  night  t^t 
I  <wa0  in  the  surgery  of  an  eminent  medical  man  inHamburgh.  There 
were  three  large  oblong  boxes  in  the  room,  fixed  against  the  wall,  each 
of  which  contained  a  human  skeleton.  A  young  man  was  in  the  room, 
of  A  tall,  slim  figure,  and  dark  complexion,  and  whose  countenance  was 
exeeedingly  careworn,  as  if  from  excessive  study.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  deep  mourning,  and  pointed  the  skeletons  out  to  me,  and  ex- 
idained  the  great  wisdom  and  ingenuity  manifested  by  the  Creator  in  the 
ctffletmetion  of  the  human  frame.  The  dr^un,  I  remember,  made  a 
sonaewhat  painful  impression  upon  my  mind,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  it  had  altogether  escaped  from  my  memory. 

I  wae  passing,  however,  one  day  along  the  street,  when  a  poor  woman, 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  road,  was  knocked  down  by  two  horses,  which 
wtxe  proceeding  at  a  furious  rate,  and  the  vehicle  to  which  they  were 
attached  went  over  her  body.  I  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  case, 
and  a  surgeon  having  been  summoned  to  the  spot,  I  saw  her  conveyed  tc 
a  neighboming  house,  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  her. 

Having  ascertained  the  name  of  the  surgeon,  I  called  upon  hun  the 
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following  night  to  inqoire  after  the  woman's  health,  and,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  I  was  shown  into  the  very  room  and  introduced  to  the  very 
young  man  that  a  few  weeks  hefore  1  had  seen  in  my  dream.  The  hoxes 
stood  exactly  as  I  had  seen  them  with  their  lids  taken  off,  and  the  skeletons 
fully  revealed  to  my  view.  1  advanced  mechanically  towards  them,  and 
the  young  man,  taking  up  a  long  stick,  began  to  point  out  the  beauty 
and  order  displayed  in  their  structure.  He  had  not  been  thus  occupiea 
many  minutes,  when  suddenly,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the  stick  dropped  from 
his  hand,  and  he  stood  gazing  at  me  vnth  the  greatest  astonishment 
pictured  in  his  countenance.  He  had  seen  me  before ;  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  pointed  out  to  me  the  beauty  of  the  human  frame, — my  &ce  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  him.  An  exp1anati9n  ensued.  I  informed  the 
young  roan  of  the  singular  dream  I  had  had ;  and  what  is  most  singular 
to  relate,  he  apprised*  me  that  he  had  dreamed  on  the  veiy  same  night 
that  he  had  been  with  me  in  the  surgery,  and  had  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  skill  and  arrangement  displayed  in  the  structure  of  the  skeletons. 
It  was  his  dream,  which  suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind,  which  caused 
him  to  let  the  stick  fall  and  stare  at  me  with  such  amazement.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  a  strange  magnetic  relation,  or  curious  psychic  sym- 
pathy, had  subsisted  between  us. 

It  was  an  evil  day  when  I  put  my  foot  into  that  surgery.  The  young- 
man,  whose  name  was  MuUer,  and  I  became  intimate  friends — we  were 
almost  inseparable.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  apparitions,  and  in  every- 
thing appertaining  to  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  had  read  a  great  number 
of  books  upon  the  subject.  I  was  fascinated  by  his  conversation;  and 
when  he  poured  out,  from  his  well-stored  mind,  accounts  which  he  had 
heard  and  read  of  every  description  of  supernatural  interposition,  I  listened 
with  breathless  attention,  whilst  a  feeling  of  horror  would  ever  and  anon 
thrill  through  my  system,  and  cause  me  to  turn  as  pale  as  death. 

I  now  approach  the  most  terrible  part  of  my  narrative.  Miiller  and  I 
hnd  been  acquainted  about  two  years,  when  we  agreed  to  take  an 
excursion  together  to  the  Rhine ;  for  we  had  both  long  cherished  a  wish 
to  behold  that  classic  stream,  and  the  venerable  castles  and  picturesque 
villages  with  which  its  banks  are  studded.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn, 
w%set  out  together  with  the  intention  of  devoting  a  month  to  the  object  we 
had  in  view.  The  weather  was  tolerably  favourable  for  our  undertaking  ; 
for  during  the  first  week  we  had  nothing  but  an  unclouded  atmosphere- 
and  a  brilliant,  but  not  too  powerful,  sun  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  route  we  took,  or  the  various  places  we- 
visited.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  we  found  ourselves  at  Cologne.  Not- 
withstanding the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  favourable  state  of  the 
weather,  I  cannot  say  that  I  experienced  much  enjoyment  since  leavings 
Hamburgh.  I  was  more  sad,  more  morose  than  usual.  I  knew  not  what 
was  the  cause,  but  I  felt  an  oppressive  weight  upon  my  mind.  I  felt  as 
though  something  were  about  to  occur  which  was  henceforth  to  poison  all 
the  springs  of  existence,  and  to  render  life  insupportable.  Whence  are 
those  feelings — those  strange  misgivings — which  foreshadow  with  such 
unerring  truthfulness  events  still  hid  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  which  are 
often  destined  to  throw  a  dark  shadow  over  the  brightest  portion^  of  our 
existence  ?  Is  it  that  the  spirit  within  us  is  ever  disquieted,  or  is  it  a 
warning  voice  that  apprises  us  of  approaching  danger  ? 

Holler  perceived  my  restlessness  and  unlu^piness,  and  endeavoured  to 
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adminiBter  eonsolation.  It  was  in  vain.  EQs  efforts  only  made  me  more 
fretfol  and  uneasy.  Finding  me  so  intractable,  he  desisted ;  but  I  could 
perceiye  that  my  bearing  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind. 
He  appeared  to  fear  me — ^he  seemed  to  shrink  from  me  with  an  instinctive 
horror !  If  my  eye,  perchance,  fell  upon  his,  he  was  abashed  and  alarmed. 
I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  curious  manner  in  which  we  had  become 
■eqnainted—the  congeniality  of  taste  which  bound  us  together,  and  sud- 
denly a  bought  flashed  across  my  mind,  that  he,  by  some  mysterious 
power,  was  bound  up  with  my  destiny,  and  that  misfortune  and  misery 
were  to  spring  to  both  from  the  connexion. 
Miiller  again  endeavoured  to  call  me  to  myself. 
^  Lasset  uns  spatzieren  gehen^  he  said,  as  we  sat  together  in  the 
hotel 

^  Etui  seAon  zu  spat,'*  1  replied. 

As  Muller,  however,  seemed  determined  to  g^,  I  agreed  to  accompany 
him.  It  was  a  beautiful  starlight  night,  and  we  both  wandered  on  in 
silence,  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bright  orbs  with  which  the  blue  vault 
aboTC  our  hc^ds  was  so  thickly  bestudded.  The  Rhine  lay  stretched 
before  us,  and  the  noise  of  its  rushing  waters  broke  upon  the  ear  with  a 
dull  and  melancholy  sound.  The  night  wind  sighed  mournfully  through 
the  almost  leafless  trees,  and  tended  only  to  engender  a  deeper  feeling  of 
sadness  in  our  breasts  than  that  by  which  we  were  alreaay  oppressed. 
Our  thoughts  were  too  busy  for  conversation — too  absorbing  to  admit  of 
ear  admiring  the  magnificent  scenery  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  I 
cast  my  eyes  once  towards  my  companion.  I  was  struck  with  the  altera- 
tion in  his  appearance.  His  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  an  expression  of 
deep  sorrow  had  overspread  his  countenance. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  catastrophe  of  that  night.  When  we  had 
proceeded  some  distance  I  drew  from  a  small  sheath  a  beautifully  chased 
dagger,  which  having  arrested  my  attention,  I  had  bought  a  few  days 
pievioasly.  After  I  had  examined  it  a  few  minutes,  a  discussion  at 
length  arose  between  Miiller  and  myself  which  gave  birth  to  a  dispute. 
Ang^  words  ensued.  Irritated  by  some  expressions  which  had  fallen 
firom  his  lips,  and  by  no  means  recovered  from  my  previous  waywardness 
and  ill-humour,  I  struck  him.  The  dagger  I  unconsciously  held  in  my 
hand  entered  Ids  breast,  and  he  fell  back  with  a  deep  groan !  Oh  I  that 
my  arm  had  rotted  by  my  side  ere  it  had  struck  that  fatal  blow,  or, 
by  some  sadden  stroke  of  paralysis,  it  had  been  rendered  powerless  and 
mumb! 

Reeking  with  the'blood  of  my  victim — for  my  hands,  face^  and  clothes, 
were  stained  in  various  places — I  fled.  I  avoided  the  town — I  dreaded 
to  approach  it,  lest  the  badge  of  the  murderer  should  reveal  the  secret, 
upon  the  safe  keeping^  of  which  depended  my  life.  I  traversed  miles  and 
nules  of  country,  with  a  rapidity  that  at  one  time  I  should  have  conceived 
incredible.  I  nmcied  the  g^reater  distance  I  placed  between  myself  and 
the  unfortonate  MOller,  the  greater  would  be  my  chance  of  safety  and  of 
ultimate  escape.  I  travelled  on  the  most  unfrequented  roads.  I  was 
afraid  to  look  upon  man.  I  felt  myself  accursed.  I  felt  myself  loaded 
with  a  crime,  before  which  all  others  that  are  committed  under  heaven 
sink  into  insignificance.  I  was  loathsome — I  abhorred  myself.  The 
mark  of  Cain  was  upon  my  forehead.  Oh  I  whither  was  I  to  fly  ?  How 
was  I  to  escape  the  retributive  justice  that  was  pursuing  me  ?  If  I 
dnded  the  pursuit  of  man,  was  I  not  effectually  punished  ?     Would  I, 
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not  be  an  unceasing  prey  to  my  own  thoughts — those  ynltures  which  feed 
upon  the  human  heart  ?  I  might  avoid  all  the  snares  that  were  laid  to 
entrap  me — I  might  avoid  the  punishment  which  awaited  crimes  like 
mine,  hut  no  power  on  earth  could  protect  me  from  myself.  A  s^* 
accusing  conscience  would  cling  to  me  through  life — ^it  would  be  the 
drug  that  would  henceforth  fill  my  cup  with  bitterness  and  poison. 

I  pursued  iny  way.  I  was  still  determined  to  battle  with  fate.  I  was 
endowed  with  the  most  extraordinary  activity,  and  seemed  as  yet  uncon- 
scious of  the  least  fatigue.  I  knew  not  whither  I  went.  I  had  but  one 
object,  and  that  was  to  escape.  The  time  was  when  I  would  have  wel- 
comed death;  but  now  that  it  appeared  so  near — ^now  that  I  stood  as  it 
were  almost  within  the  portal,  I  clung  with  the  greater  tenacity  to  life. 
The  death  of  the  condemned  criminal  presented  itself  to  mft  with  all  its 
horrors.  1  saw  the  preparations  made  for  the  execution — the  people 
standing  around.  I  observed  the  deathlike  silence  that  prevailed — I 
saw  the  sword  of  the  executioner  poised  in  t^e  air,  ready  to  inflict  the 
fifttal  blow,  and  in  another  moment  I  heard  the  shriek  of  the  assembled 
thousands  as  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body.  This  dreadful  picture 
of  the  £[ite  that  awaited  me  caused  me  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the  at- 
tainment of  my  object  I  stood  once  to  pause,  to  gain  breathing  time, 
but,  gracious  God !  I  discovered  I  was  pursued — pursued  by  one  fleeter 
of  foot  than  myself — by  one  who  flew  as  it  were  on  the  wing^  of  the 
wind,  and  to  whom  time  and  space  were  as  nothing.  It  was  not  man, 
for  I  could,  perhaps,  still  have  mustered  courage  to  encounter  him.  It 
was  an  inhabitant  of  those  dark  and  mysterious  regions  which  no  mortal 
has  been  permitted  to  enter.  It  was  the  shade  of  my  departed  friend — 
the  spirit  of  Muller  that  presented  itself  to  me.  To  endeavour  to  escape 
from  the  phantom  was  useless.  I  travelled,  nevertheless,  some  miles 
further,  and,  at  length  exhausted,  sank  upon  the  ground. 

Day  had  broken  wheii  I  arose.  I  had  slept  a  few  hours,  but  my  slumbers 
had  not  been  refreshing.  The  scene  around  me  contrasted  strangely  with 
my  feelings.  The  smiling  Jandscape,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  joyous  voices 
of  the  countrymen,  reminded  me  of  youth — of  innocence — of  home.  I 
had  undergone  a  change.  It  seemea  as  if  age  had  suddenly  come  upon 
me,  and  as  though  my  heart  had  all  at  once  become  a  prey  to  oormptieiu 
I  felt  that  I  had  committed  a  crime  which  could  claim  no  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  man,  and  it  was  only  by  sincere  penitence  that  I  could  hope  to 
claim  any  at  tlie  hands  of  God. 

I  wandered  about  all  that  day  without  tasting  food  of  any  kind.  I 
skulked  along  under  hedges  and  down  by-lanes,*  where  I  was  least 
likely  to  meet  people.  Towards  nightfall  I  entered  Aix-la*Chapelle.  I 
was  hunery  and  longed  for  food,  but  I  was  afraid  to  enter  a  place  where 
it  was  sold.  I  felt  as  if  I  carried  a  mark  about  me  which  declared  me  to 
be  a  murderer,  and  as  if  every  person  whom  chance  threw  in  my  way 
was  in  pursuit  of  me.  At  length  I  ventured  to  enter  an  obscure  shop, 
where  I  purchased  some  bread,  which  I  devoured  with  the  greatest  vora- 
city. The  woman  who  sold  it  to  me  took  no  particular  notice  of  my 
appearance,  neither  did  she  allude  to  the  crime  which '  had  been  perpe- 
trated.    I  concluded  that  she  had  not  heard  of  it.* 

Although  I  shunned  society,  and  dreaded  to  enter  it  lest  it  should  lead 
to  my  discovery,  I  was  stiU  more  afraid  to  be  alone,  for  I  feared  the  reap- 
pearance of  the*  spectre  which  had  caused  me  so  much  alarm  on  the  pre- 
ceding night.     I  debated  with  myself  as  to  the  course.  I  sl^ould  pursue  ; 
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snd  ooBcming  thai  as  the  woman  of  whom  I  had  bought  the  bread  did 
not  appear  to  have  heard  of  the  murder,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
might  be  equally  ignorant  of  the  feet,  I  entered  the  room  of  an  hotel, 
in  i^ieh  a  gaitleman  was  seated,  and  with  whom  I  entered  into  conver- 
sation.  We  discussed  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to 
the  one  in  which  I  was  most  interestea.  The  gentleman  did  not  remwn 
long,  and  his  departure  caused  me  the  deepest  regpret.  A  little  embol- 
dened,  however,  by  what  had  occurred,  I  resolved  to  remain  where  I  was, 
in  the  hope  that  some  other  individual  ere  long  would  enter  the  room — 
begdes,  althoagh  I  was  its  only  occupant,  I  hesurd  the  servants  continually 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  which  served  to  relieve  me  in  a  great  measiure  of  the 
sense  of  loneliness  by  wluch  I  was  oppressed.  Having  ascertained  that 
I  coold  be   accommodated  with  a  bed,  I  agreed  to   remain  here  all 


I  amused  myself  by  reading  for  a  considerable  time,  with  the  view,  if 
pesfible,  of  diverting  my  thoughts  from  the  unpleasant  subject  upon 
whidi  they  had  all  along  been  dwelling.  I  heard  the  clock  strike  eleven ; 
an  hour  at  which  I  was  generally  accustomed  to  retire  to  rest.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  I  determined  to  sit  up  as  long  as  1  heard  any 
of  the  servants  moving  8^>out ;  for  if  I  proceeded  to  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber,  I  sboiild,  perhaps,  be  exposed  to  horrors  greater  than.  I  could 
bear.  I  kept  my  eyes  closely  rivetted  upon  the  newspaper,  not  daring  for 
a  moment  to  look  around  tne  room,  lest  they  should  again  encounter  the 
mMuition.  I  was  anxious,  however,  for  more  refredunent.  It  was 
ttereibre  necessary  to  summon  the  servant.  Before  doing  so,  1  cautiously 
and  tremulously  cast  my  eyes  round  the  room,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen.  I  was  overjoyed.  My  eyes,  perhaps,  might  not  encounter  the 
dreadful  vision  again. 

When  the  servant  had  brought  me  what  I  wanted,  and  had  left  me,  my 
eyes  again  involuntarily  wandered  round  the  apartment.  I  was  horror- 
stricken  !  It  was  as  if  the  earth  beneath  my  feet  had  suddenly  opened, 
and  dbreatened  to  engulph  me ;  or  as  if  all  the  powers  of  darkness  had 
begirt  me  with  living  fires.  The  intense  feeling  of  horror  that  took  pos- 
jession  of  me  can  find  no  expression  in  vrords.  There  are  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  no  language  can  express.  Mine  were  such.  Mme  were 
tiiose  aeate  writhings  of  anguish  which  sometimes  display  themselves  in 
the  countenance,  but  whereof  everything  else  fails  to  give  the  most  distant 
conception.  By  the  feeble  light  from  the  candles,  1  beheld,  in  the  further 
comer  of  the  room,  the  spirit  of  Muller,  in  a  somewhat  recumbent  atti- 
tude. The  countenance  was  expressive  of  grief  rather  than  of  anger.  I 
invoinntarily  looked  at  my  hands.  Good  Grod !  the  stains  of  the  blood 
were  still  visible.  A  ^old  shivering  sensation  ran  through  me.  I  had 
washed  them  a  hundred  times ;  still  the  damning  evidence  was  there ; 
stiD  ^d  they  openly  proclaim  the  blackness  of  my  soul  and  the  enormi^ 
of  nny  g^lt.  The  waters  of  the  Nile  could  not  cleanse  those  hands 
again ;  not  all  the  spices  of  the  East  could  impart  to  them  a  perfume. 

I  rushed  from  the  room ;  I  gained  the  street ;  I  fled  amid  the  darkness 
of  the  night  In  my  precipitate  flight  I  overtook  an  old  man,  a  vagrant. 
I  asked  him  if  he  wmld  permit  me  to  bear  him  company,  to  which  he 
agreed.  With  him  I  travelled  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  his 
sodely  had  the  effect  of  bani^ing  the  phantom  from  my  sight. 

I  mul  a  vrish  to  behold  my  mother  once  more  before  I  took  my  leave  of 
her  for  ever.     I  obtained  a  suitable  disguise,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
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Hambuigh.  During  the  iourney,  I  once  or  twice  saw  the  phantom  again 
when  I  was  alone;  and  afthoagn  my  terror  had  in  no  degree  subsided,  I 
bore  up  with  considerable  fortitude.  I  avoided  solitude,  howeyer,  as 
much  as  possible ;  but  there  were  occasions  when  this  could  not  be  coq- 
veniently  done. 

I  at  length  reached  Hamburgh.  I  reached  the  house  of  my  mother. 
She  did  not  know  me.  The  alteration  a  few  days  had  made  is  incredible. 
I  was  pale  as  death ;  my  eyes  were  wild,  and  ready  to  start  from  their 
sockets,  and  my  gait  tottering  and  uncertain,  like  that  of  an  old  man. 
My  hair  was  more  tinged  with'  grey  than  it  had  previously  been,  and 
my  mind  wandered  at  intervals,  and  I  was  subject  to  frequent  fits  of 
abisence. 

This  narrative  will,  perhaps,  awaken  some  surprise  and  incredulity.  I 
should  be  better  pleased,  however,  if  it  would  lead  to  an  investi^tion  of 
the  circumstances  I  have  laid  before  the  reader.  I  did  intend  to  have 
gone  into  the  philosophical  part  of  the  subject  at  great  length ;  but  at 
present  it  may  not  be.  I  feel  sick  and  ill;  I  must  desist.  Heaven 
knows  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  resume  this  subject  or  not. 

It  was  not  permitted  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  pages  to  make  any 
further  addition  to  his  manuscript  Death  terminate  his  sufferings. 
The  subjoined  letter,  from  a  gentleman  who  occupies  a  high  position 
amongst  medical  men  in  Hamburgh,  may  not  be  uninteresting,  although 
it  throws  little  lig^t  upon  the  subject : 

"Hamburgh,  Nov.  7,  Ig— .^ 

'^  Mt  dear  Madame, — My  apology  for  not  answering  your  communi- 
cation earlier  must  be  the  desire  to  give  it  that  deep  consideration  which 
it  60  emphatically  requires.  The  case  of  your  unfortunate  son  is  the  most 
extraormnary  that  has  ever  been  brought  under  my  observation.  It  is 
one,  however,  upon  which  medical  men,  though  frequently  consulted,  are, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  opinion. 

^'  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  cases  in 
which  it  is  asserted  supernatural  intervention  has  been  employed.  Such 
a  variety  of  opinion  exists  upon  the  subject,  that  no  evidence  adduced, 
either  pro  or  con,^  would  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

''  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  attending  the 
spectral  appearance  of  your  lamented  husband  in  Lubeck  are  strongly- 
presumptive  of  the  probability  of  spiritual  visitation.  The  dream  pre- 
ceding your  son's  introduction  to  Mtiller  was,  indeed,  very  reroarkiu>Ie, 
but  I  believe  other  instances  of  the  kind  have  already  occurred. 

''  The  unfortunate  death  of  MiUler,  although  occasioned  unintentionally, 
would  be  likely  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of 
Rudolph,  and  his  accusing  conscience  would  probably  cause  his  dis- 
tempered imagination  to  conjure  up  spectres,  which  in  reality  only  existed 
in  his  own  briun.  This  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  circumstance,  for 
persons  who  have  committed  OTeat  crimes  have  frequently  been  exposed 
to  the  same  hallucination.  I  think  this  will  be  the  view  you  will  take  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  yourself. 

^*  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

^'  My  dear  Madame,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

*     '^  Cabl  August  Bbockelmann. 

<'  To  Madame  Schwabe,  Hamburgh." 
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To  occupy  a  place  in  the  literature  of  one's  country  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  to  prefer  no  slight  claim  to  public  attention ;  and, 
not  undistinguished,  to  hare  striven  with  those  whose  genius  has  formed 
an  era  in  the  history  of  that  literature,  is  a  claim  of  which  any  man  may 
be  reasonably  proua. 

Mr.  Alaiic  Watts  has  these  distinctions  to  urge  in  appearing  before  us 
in  the  form  which  now  demands  our  consideration ;  and  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  to  record  our  sense  of  the  gra- 
tification which  he  has  unintermittingly  afforded  us  during  the  long  period 
to  which  we  have  referred.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Watts  is  associatea  with 
oar  earliest  intellectual  pleasures,  and  the  recollection  of  it  will  be  amongst 
the  latest  that  are  vouchsafed  to  us,  for  much  of  what  he  has  written  is  so 
true,  so  simple,  and  so  touching,  that  it  must  take  its  place  beside  the  things 
-that  cBng  to  our  memories  for  ever. 

It  8ei£>m  happens  that  one  so  highly  gifted  as  Mr.  Watts  confines  his 
efforts  to  that  department  of  his  art  which — in  contradistinction  only  to 
works  of  a  sustained  character,  and  not  from  relative  merit — ^are  termed 
f  *^  fugitive,*'  created  and  dying  with  the  occasion  that  gave  them  birth. 
Of  the  abiding  character  of  true  poetry,  whatever  form  it  may  assume, 
every  one's  experience  is  full.  An  epic  poem  is  no  longer  held  to  be  the 
■vAe  test  of  poetic  excellence,  though  unquestionably  the  work  which  in 
itself  alone  awakens  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  takes  higher  rank  as  a 
■poem  than  that  which  limits  itself  to  the  illustration  of  a  solitary  feeling. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances — the  poetry  of  modem 
days  abounds  witii  them — which  prove  how  fleeting  would  have  been  the 
popularity  of  tiieir  authors,  had  they  built  their  hopes  of  being  remem- 
oered  in  their  line  '*with  their  land's  language,"  on  their  longer  and 
more  laboured  productions.  These  remarks  are  not  put  forward  as  an 
apology  for  Mr.  Watts's  abstinence  firom  the  conmiission  of  an  epic  poem — 
he  may  even  have  one  in  petto  or  in  perspective  all  the  while,  for  anything 
tliat  we  know  to  the  contrary — but  are  simply  meant  to  show  tliat  the 
form  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  development  of  lus  poetic  faculty  is  no 
bar  to  the  attainment  of  poetic  £une. 

But  besides  the  meed  of  applause  which  is  due  to  his  verse,  tiie  public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Watts  for  tiie  labours — with  him  a  labour  of  love — 
which  he  devoted  for  so  many  years  to  the  establishment  of  a  class  of 
works  which  gave  encouragement  at  once  to  the  sister  arts  of  poetry, 
painting,  and  engraving.  We  allude  to  the  '^Annuals,"  a  race  whose  exist- 
ence is  more  closely  identified  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Watts  tiian  with 
that  of  any  other  person  during  the  time  in  which  they  flourished.  He 
it  was  who,  by  his  own  powers  of  versification  and  tne  skill  which  he 
flowed  in  marshalling  the  most  attractive  subjects  and  the  foremost 
writers,  made  the  thirteen  years  of  his  editorship  of  the  '*  Literary  Sou- 
venir^ and  the  "  Cabinet  of  Modem  Art"  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  English 
ornamental  literature.  Of  followers  and  imitators  he  had  a  host — many 
of  them  performing  their  spiriting  with  littie  abatement  of  grace  and  talent 

•  Lyiict  of  the  Heart:  with  other  Poems.  By  AUtfic  A.  Walts.  With  ftwty- 
ene  eognmngs  on  steeL    Longman.    1851. 
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.^-but  thoagh  they  all  aliped  at  some  notable  pretension,  or  adopted  some 
attractive  specialty,  none  succeeded  in  fixing  themselves  so  entirely  in 
public  estimation  as  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  family  whidi,  of  (jeiman 
origin,  had  so  soon  become  nationalised  in  England.  That  the  "  An- 
nuals" should  have  all  but  disappeared,  is  owing  to  no  want  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  those  who  conducted  or  contributed  to  them,  but  is  rather  at- 
tributable to  changing  feishion — ^that  '<  deformed  thief" — which  sways 
literature  as  it  rules  everything  else,  and  seeks  in  variety  the  stimulus 
which  merit,  wrought  after  the  old  pattern,  fieuls  to  supply.  Althougji  it 
is  the  custom  now  to  disparage  the  ''  Annuals"  in  an  artistic  point  o£ 
view,  that  they  gave  an  impetus  to  art  none  can  deny ;  and  were  other 
proof  wanting — of  which,  however,  there  is  abundance — the  illustratiolis 
which  are  so  profusely  scattered  through  the  present  collective  edition  of 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Watts  afford  ample  evidence.  When  we  see  such  names 
as  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Bonnington,  Etty,  Stanfield,  Haydon, 
Danby,  Stothard,  Roberts,  Uwins,  Leslie,  Watteau,  Deveria,  and  many 
others  scarcely  less  celebrated,  and  find  their  works  interpreted  to  the  life^ 
and  rendered  accessible  to  the  multitude  by  the  skill  of  engravers  so  well 
known  as  Greatbach,  Engleheart,  W.  Finden,  Wallis,  Miller,  Lewis, 
Lig^tfoot,  and  Willmore;  and  when  we  remember  that  all  these  artists 
were  employed  on  the  ^'  Annuals,"  argument  becomes  unnecessary  to 
show  how  greatly  art  must  have  benefited  by  the  concentration  of  so 
much  talent  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  No  one,  as  we  have 
said,  was  more  earnest  or  more  liberal  than  Mr.  Watts  in  thus  attempting 
to  popularise  the  finest  artistical  productions  of  the  day,  and  certainly  no 
one  was  more  successful.  We  vnsh  we  could  add,  that  he  has  received 
his  reward  for  so  deeply  devoting  himself  to  a  noble  and  generous  pur- 
pose, but  the  very  work  which  we  are  now  contemplating  with  so  much 
admiration  tells  a  different  story,  and  saddens  all  our  enjoyment. 

In  a  brief  but  interesting  preface  to  his  beautiful  volume,  Mr.  Watts 
alludes  to  the  circumstances  which  have  rendered  all  his  efforts  nugatory, 
and  thrown  him  back  upon  the  world  to  begin  his  life  again  when  the 
better  part  of  life  is  spent.  He  is  accounting  for  the  reason  why  the  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poetical  writings  has  been  withheld  from  uie  public 
till  now,  and  says. 

The  distraction  of  my  mind,  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  from  more  congenial 
pursuits,  hj  a  laborious,  harassing,  and  (to  me)  profitless  undertaking,  which,  so 
soon  as  it  seemed  likely  to  reward  me  fbr  the  tml  I  had  expended  upon  it,  was 
violently  wrested  from  my  hands,  was  such  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
I  scarcely  wrote  a  line  of  verse;  and  my  subsequent  ruinous  entanglement  in  the 
meshes  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  nearly  seven  more  years,  len  me  litUe  In- 
sure or  inclination  for  poetical  studies: 

Maav  a  year,  ambitHm  dulling. 

Irksome  lflJx>ur  claimed  mjpen; 
At  the  oar  incessant  pulling, 

'Mid  the  stir  and  strife  of  men; 
From  more  calm  pursuits  diverted. 

To  a  task  I  plied  in  vain; 
Tastes  abandoned,  haunts  deserted, 

Which,  though  late,  I  seek  again. 

That  Mr«  Watts  may  find  renewed  pleasure  and  results  of  a  more 
satisfactory  nature  in  what  he  seeks,  we  earnestly  hope,  for,  engaged  in 
ihs  uncongenial  avocations  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  pussne, 
no  man  ever  acquitted  himself  with  greater  honour  or  integrity. 
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Let  V8  now  turn  to  the  work  before  as.     Mr.  Watts  urges  his  preten- 

om  wi&  extreme  modesty,  and  in  HuDguage  whose  simplioity  is  a  gua- 
nntee  lor  his  sioeerity ;  bat  there  was  little  necessity  ^Dr  this,  the  qualitj 
of  his  verse  speaking  for  itself  so  well.  The  possible  objection  to  tlie 
&ct  tliat  his  poems  are  chiefly  confined  to  appeals  to  the  domestic  affec- 
lioDS,  is  reamhr  met  by  the  able  opinion  of  Coleridge,  whic^  Mr.  Watts 
has  yery  appositely  cited,  when  he  says  that  ^*  the  most  interestrog  pas- 
sages in  our  most  intereituig  poems,  are  those  in  which  the  author  deve- 
lops his  own  feelings.'*  And  that  this  is  not  merely  the  theory  of  a 
poet^  who  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  feel  a  bias  for  the  course  which  a 
poet  is  so  often  inclined  to  pursue,  we  have  the  testimony  of  that  emi- 
■ently  pracdcal  statesman,  the  late  lamented  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Watts  so  far  back  as  the  year  1826,  with  reference  to  two 
of  the  poems  in  this  collection — "  The  Death  of  my  First-bom"  and  "  My 
own  Fireside," — says,  ''  to  have  written  them  would  be  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction to  any  one."  That  which  an  author  has,  perhaps,  the  most  to 
fear  in  presenting  a  coOection  like  this  to  the  public,  is  lest  the  repetition 
of  the  personal  theme  should  become  monotonous ;  but  this  difficulty  Mr. 
Watts  has  overcome  by  not  attempting  to  dassify  or  arrange  his  poems 
in  chronological  order.  A  pleasing  variety  is  thus  distributed  throufi^h- 
imt  the  volume,  and  fmcy  and  imagination  agreeably  relieve  more  sober 
and  sadder  subjects.  • 

The  key-note,  however,  is  struck  at  the  very  outset  in  those  beautiful 
lines  whidi,  bearing  the  title  of  '^  Ten  Years  Ago,"  refer  to  a  period  con- 
fldermbly  more  remote,  when  calculated  from  the  present  time.  They 
present  that  mouraful  contrast  which  few  have  past  ten  years  of  manhood 
without  experiencing,  even  though  the  realisation  of  the  heart's  fondest 
widies  may  have  been  accomplished  in  the  interval,  for  sorrow  may 
change  its  aspect,  but  whatever  shape  it  wears  it  is  sorrow  still.  Yet  not 
oncheerfully  is  the  contrast  made  in  this  poem,  for  resignation  is  there  to 
soften  pain,  and  hope  to  whisper  brighter  days  in  store. 

In  *'  The  Painter's  Dream,  to  wbich  is  prefixed  an  exquisite  engrav- 
ing by  Millw,  horn  a  painting  by  G.  Barrett,  which  Claude  himself  might 
wiUin^y  have  owned,  the  various  characteristics  of  Art*s  masters  are  well 
set  forth,  and  the  enumeration  shows  in  lowing  lines  how  well  qualified 
the  poet  has  been  for  the  task  of  embellishment  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

"  We  met  when  love  and  life  were  new,"  is  one  of  those  soft  reminis- 
cences which  none  can  recal  with  greater  grace  than  Mr.  Watts;  the 
harmony  of  the  verse,  and  the  tender  sentiment  which  pervades  it,  render 
it  quite  a  gem.  It  is  followed  by  a  strain  of  melody  dedicated  to  '*  The 
First-bom,"  which,  in  sweetly  measured  lines,  breathes  the  fondest  yeam- 

Xof  a  parent's  heart;  but  that  sweetness  is  closely  linked  to  sadness 
I,  at  the  interval  of  a  few  pages,  we  find  how  that  parent's  hopes  were 
wrecked  in  the  death  of  the  child  so  lovely  and  so  full  of  promise. 

By  one  of  those  transitions  of  which  we  have  made  mention,  a  pretty, 
ipecolative  poem,  addressed  to  an  alleged  nortrait  of  Nell  Gwynn — here 
rqifoduced  from  a  charming  miniature  by  the  late  G.  S.  Newton,  R.A. — 
dunges  the  current  of  oiur  thoughts,  and  we  follow,  with  pleased  ear, 
the  dancing  measure  which  appeals  agunst  the  origin  of  the  picture  in 
fines  full  of  the  quaintness  and  richness  of  fancy,  which  suit  the  theme  and 
recti  the  period  to  which  the  subject  belongs.     Much  as  we  love  the 
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laughter-loying  Nelly  for  her  many  good  qualities,  the  attributes  of  this 
portrwt  are  of  too  renned  a  nature,  and  its  expression  too  pure  and  serene* 
to  admit  of  oar  doubting  the  poet's  conclusion  that  the  gay  mistress  of 
Xing  Charles  never  sat  for  it. 

Here  are  two  pretty  lines,  in  a  short  poem  to  which  we  next  turn.  It 
/describes  the  conviction  of  love's  existence  without  the  necessity  of  words 
for  the  declaration,  for 


-  long  before  'tis  time  to  speak, 


There's  nothing  left  to  tell! 

In  painful  opposition  to  this  graceful  badinage  comes  a  poem  firaught 
■with  gloom,  the  deeper  because  of  its  truth.  It  is  the  poet's  autobiography 
— a  review  of  the  past  on  his  fiftieth  birthday.  These  are  moum^  and 
;would  we  could  say  that  they  are  ideal  lines  : 

Stormy  clouds  are  lowering  o'er  me; 

Bag^ng  billows  gird  me  roond; 
And  the  gloom  that  spreads  before  me 

Grows  but  more  and  more  joxifoand: 
Not  a  beacon-light  is  left  me, 

To  my  distant  port  a  dew; 
FMe,  at  one  fell  swoop,  hath  reft  me 

Of  both  chart  and  compass  tool 

like  a  gallai^  ship  succumbing. 

That  no  more  obeys  her  helm, 
Bide  I  now  the  tenth  wave  coming, 

With  its  mandate  to  o'erwhelm: 
O'er  my  hopes,  a  dean  breach  making, 

Sweeps  that  flood  of  wrack  and  wrong; 
Bending  stays,  and  bulwarks  breaking, 

Whidi  I  once  believed  so  strong! 

Whilst  upon  the  scene  of  ruin, 

From  his  covert  safe  on  high. 
On  the  storm  his  work  is  doing 

Glares  the  Wrecker's  baleM  eye! 
As  the  stout  ship  goes  to  pieces, 

Tom  each  stalwart  limb  fhmi  limb. 
How  his  sordid  joy  increases. 

If  some  fragment  drifts  to  him! 

This  IS  a  dark,  comfortless  picture,  but  not  altogether  without  comfort 
IS  the  writer,  for  the  poem  closes  with  a  trusting  reliance  on  the  cooi- 
passion  of  the  *^  Great  Redresser,"  who  may 

from  "  profitless  dejection" 

lift  the  trampled  spirit  up; 

a  prayer  which  we  earnestly  echo. 

In  bright  relief  to  the  above — ^and,  though  written  long  before  .the 
events  to  which  it  refers,  still  to  be  truly  and  brightly  in  rehef,  we  trust, 
in  a  day  not  far  distant — are  those  lines  to  "  My  own  Fireside,"  which  are 
known  so  well  and  admired  so  widely,  that  to  quote  a  single  one  of  them 
would  be  superfluous.  Turn  we  then  to  the  ruins  of  "  Kirkstall  Abbey 
Revisited,"  a  poem  full  of  beauty,  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  HoflancC 
to  whose  pencil  the  burin  of  Hill  has  done  fiill  justice.  Here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere — ^particularly  in  «« The  Poet's  Home,"  whose  fenciful  illustration 
acknowledges  Stothard  for  its  author — we  find  not  only  the  poet*s  love  of 
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Nature,  but  the  poet's  skill  in  rendering  his  descriptions  real ;  the  last  is  a 
retrospectioD  which  goes  near  to  deny  the  adage  that 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 

for  there  mmt  be  pleasure  in  recalling  a  scene  so  bright  as  that  re*^ 
Terted  to. 

In  some  of  the  poems  which  follow,  we  have  evidence  of  the  poet's  capa- 
bility to  address  himself  to  other  than  domestic  themes.  We  may  m> 
stance  the  '^  Fisherman's  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,"  which  breathes. the  true 
Italian  derotional  strain;  "  Eing  Pedro's  Revenge,"  wild  and  stirring  as 
tbe  original  wild  story  of  the  cruel  retribution  in£cted  by  her  lover  on  the 
barbarous  murderers  of  Inez  de  Castro;  ''  The  Lament  of  iBoabdil  el  Chico," 
an  outpouring  of  royal  grief  over  the  destruction  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
Moors — well  told  in  many  places,  but  never  better  than  here ;  and  the 
'*  Sketch"  of  ^tna,  appropriately  wedded  to  a  noble  landscape  by  Ben- 
nington. *'  Richmond  Hill,"  where  Barrett  has  again  asserted  ms  mastery 
over  the  £Edrest  scenery,  will  be  a  favourite  poem  with  many,  commended 
no  less  by  its  truth  than  by  the  eloquent  verse  that  enforces  the  claims  of 
that  well-known  spot  to  as  much  beauty  as  any  foreign  land  can  show. 

How  pretty  are  these  stanzas  '<  To  a  Child  after  an  Interval  of  Ab- 
sence"—-how  sprightly,  and  yet  how  tender: 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

Blithe  cricket  of  my  hearth ! 
Oft  in  secret  have  I  sighed 

For  thy  chirping  voice  of  mirth; 
When  the  low-born  cares  of  earth 

Chill  my  heart,  and  dim  mine  eye, 
Qrief  is  stifled  in  its  birth 

If  my  little  prattler's  nigh. 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side, 

With  thy  bright,  ingenuous  smile: 
With  thy  glance  of  infant  pride 

And  the  face  no  tears  defile : — 
Stay,  and  other  hearts  beguile. 

Hearts  that  prize  thee  fondly  too ; 
I  must  spare  thy  pranks  awhile; 

Cricket  of  my  hearth,  adieu! 

^  The  Youngling  of  the  Flock"  is  another  of  those  domestic  pictures^ 
in  painting  which  Mr.  Watts  excels.  He  is  the  fitting  interpreter  for  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  exquisite  head  of  a  child  which  graces  the  page  in 
which  the  lines  are  written. 

But  we  have  not  yet  named  our  favourite  poem  in  this  attractive  col- 
lection, and  not  to  have  a  favourite  would  render  the  general  praise,  which 
we  have  so  freely  and  sincerely  uttered,  **  suspect"  Eugene  Deveria  has 
drawn  a  lovely  &ce  in  portraying  the  lineaments  of  a  fair  girl,  whose 
beauty  is  allied  to  earth  on]y  by  the  tie  of  that  charity  which  rives  its 
name  to  the  subject.  <*  The  Sister  of  Charity"  is  the  holiest  and  purest 
Hopersonadon  of  love  of  which  this  world  can  boast,  and  reverence  and 
honour  wait  upon  her  footsteps  wh*erever  she  appears.  In  the  full  spirit 
of  the  feeling  that  her  presence  awakens,  has  Mr.  Watts  addressed,  to  a 
^>ang  and  j^utiful  member  of  the  order,  whom  he  met  at  the  H6tel 
Dieu,  in  Pari%  the  lines  of  which  we  speak.  We  would  gladly  reprint 
them  aD,  but  can  find  room  for  only  the  opening  stanzas : 
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Art  thoa  aome  spirit  firom  tliat  blissfiilkod 
Where  feTer  never  bums  nor  hearts  are  riven? 

That  sootiiing  smile,  those  accents  ever  bland, 
Saj,  were  they  bom  of  earth,  or  caught  &om  heaven? 

Art  thou  some  seraph-minister  of  grace, 
Whose  glonoas  misaon  in  the  slues  bud  birth? 

An  angel  sure  in  bearing,  form,  and  face, 
All  but  thy  tears— «nd  they  belong  to  earth! 

Oh!  ne*er  did  beauty,  in  its  loftiest  pride, 
A  splendour  boast  that  may  compisre  with  thine; 

Thus  bending  low  yon  suffer^s  bed  beside, 
Thy  graces  mortal,  but  thy  cares  divine. 

They  form,  indeed,  a  beautiful  prelude  to  a  poem  of  perfect  bean^. 

A  fine  landscape,  by  George  Barrett,  suggests  some  tondung  fiaes  to 
his  memory;  and  a  channine  group  of  ^Love  and  Friendship,'^  by 
Etty,  is  rendered  complete  by  the  verse  which  accompanies  it.  Westaffs 
illustration  of  ^'  The  Grey  Hair**  we  can  say  nodnng  in  fi&vour  of;  but 
as  we  never  happened  to  see  anything  from  WestidTs  pencil  that  wai 
worth  the  graver's  toil,  this  is  matter  for  no  surprise.  We  are  only  sony 
that  it  should  meet  the  eye  where  stanzas  fike  ttiese  address  tiie  ear: 

And  if  thy  vc»ce  hath  sunk  a  tone, 

And  sounds  more  sadly  than  of  yore, 
It  hath  a  sweetness,  all  its  own, 

Methinks  I  never  marked  before. 

For  what  real  genius  can  do  to  carry  us  beyond  ^^  the  ignorant^  present 
time,"  we  need  only  refer  to  the  foUowii^  beautiful  illustrations  : 

The  first  is  <*  Vaucluse,"  by  C.  Bentley,  where  the  wild,  dashing  Sorgae 
rushes  foaming  beneath  the  classic  haimt  which  Petrarch  has  made  im- 
mortal.  The  next  is  "  Egypt  Unvisited,** — unvisited  by  the  poet,  who 
assigns  some  very  humorous  reasons  fer  his  ineoriosity ;  the  best,  how- 
ever, being  the  truth  with  which  David  Roberts  has  delineated  the  scene, 
gorgeous  with  the  sunset  of  Egypt  amid  the  noblest  of  her  temples.  A 
third  is  a  '*  Lament  for  the  Fairies,"  glowing  with  colour,  by  Danby,  and 
none  of  that  colour  lost  beneath  the  graver  of  Lewis ;  and  the  fourUi  and 
last  that  we  are  able  to  notice,  is  a  spirited  transcript  of  the  feudal 
towers  of  ^'Caub  and  Gutenfek,"  on  what  ^'exulting  and  abounding 
river"  no  tourist  need  be  told. 

Our  observations  draw  to  a  close ;  but  before  they  cease  altogether,  and 
we  commend  this  book  to  the  hands  of  every  Griver  for  the  year  1851,  a 
quotation  of  four  lines  more  may  be  permitted  to  us.  They  are  the  last 
stanzas  of  a  lovely  poem  "  Oh  a  beautiful  Statue  of  his  Dead  Child,"  by 
the  accomplished  artist  Richard  Lane.  After  toudiingly  depicting  the 
fair  vision  which  the  memorial  recals,  seen  but  once  yet  remembered  for 
ever,  the  poet  thus  concludes : 

I  see  thee  in  thy  beauty,  as  I  saw  thee  on  that  day; 

But  the  mirth  that  gladdened  then  thy  home,  fled  with  thy  life  away. 

I  see  thee  lying  motionless  upon  th'  accustomed  floor, 

But  my  heart  hath  blinded  both  mine  eyes,  and  I  can  see  no  mofet 

These  lines — as  well  as  several  ny>re  in  the  volume  of  the  highest 
merit — are  by  Mrs.  Alaric  Watts.  To  whom  more  appropriately  tfmn  to 
one  who  shares  his  genius,  equally  with  his  joys  ana  hi^  sottows,  eould 
the  poefs  collection  be  dedicated? 
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BY  miDUET  COBTEULO, 

^'EoouTBZ-BQNCy  MessieuTB  et  Dames — ^vous,  Fran9ais  etPnmgaises-*- 
ezodlentB  citoyens  et  cttoyeaaeg, — voUk  une  occasion  qui  so  pr^sente ! 
Oocaaon  bien  xare  et  tout-i-fiiit  in — ap — pr6— d— a — a — ^a — able  I 
Arez  la  bont^  de  me  prater  votre  attention  in-— di — ^vi— ri— ble !  Voas 
iUei  faire  conaaismace  des  ohpees  qni  ne  se  sont  pas  faites  depuis  la 
cr^tion du  monde  jusquau  moment  preseni^  quand  j'ai  I'bonneor  de  vous 
adresser !     Ecoutei-donc,  Messieurs  et  Dames  T 

Tins  burst  of  eloquence  suddenly  assailed  my  ears,  with  the  thvnder 
and  impetuosity  of  an  avalanche,  as  I  was  nttine  quietly  at  break£&st  one 
nurning  last  summer,  in  my  bedroom  on  the  first  floor  of  the  <'  Canard 
fiawTage,"  on  that  side  of  the  hotel  which  commands  a  £all  view  of  the 
MareMS  aux  legumes  at  Bayeux. 

I  had  pvcTiously  heard  a  considerable  fan/are  of  trumpets,  braying  of 
boms,  and  beating  of  drums  in  the  street;  but  as  these  noises  are  so 
eoBuiKm  in  every  Frendi  town,  I  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
leave  my  chair  to  ascertain  the  cause.  But  when  I  learnt  from  the  above 
aBBooBoement  that  something  was  about  to  take  place  which  had  never 
happened  before,  I  becaine  desirous  of  knowing  what  that  thing  could 
be,  hkherto  uns^mpted  in  France  I  I  accordingly  rose,  and  went  to 
die  (men  window,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  spectacle,  which 
I  shah  atten^  to  describe. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  hotel,  but  drawn  off  a  little  from  the  street, 
10  as  not  to  interrupt  the  thorou^h£Eu:e,  stood  a  vehicle,  which  combined 
the  vnious  attribotes  of  the  dmgence^  the  coucoUy  the  cabriolet^  the 
hogke^^  and  ihe  patachey  and  had,  moreover,  several  peculiarities  of  its 
own.  This  eairiage  was  loaded  wi^  passengers,  or,  I  shoulcT  rather  say, 
with  oeci^nts;  for,  to  jud^  by  their  avocations,  they  seemed  to  be 
quite  at  home.  On  the  roof  was  a  band  of  musicians,  four  in  nnnd^er, 
in  the  modem  costume  of  Turkey;  which  simply  means  a  dirty  red  cap 
with  a  blue  tassel  on  the  head,  and  a  shabby  frock  coat  and  trousers 
below.  These  individuals  were  armed  each  wiai  his  weapon  of  offence— I 
mean  the  musical  insiarument  on  which,  in  his  own  judgment,  he  excelled. 
Two,  who  were  seated  in  front,  in  a  kind  of  driving-box,  entertained 
tibemselves  on  the  cor  de  chasse  and  the  ekrionet ;  behind  them,  and 
fiMnng  the  crowd  beneath,  stood  a  youth,  who,  at  every  pause  in  the 
orator's  diiooune,  belaboured  an  •enormous  drum,  as  if  it  were  oovered 
with  the  akin  of  his  deadliest  foe;  and  mi^estieally  elevated  on  a  throne, 
which  had  £ot  its  dais  the  hood  of  a  cabriolet^  sat  an  dderly  character, 
who  wore  a  floiring  white  heard,  and  made  his  hearers'  blood  run  cold 
every  five  mkmtes  wkh  the  shivering  notes  of  a  broken*winded  trumpet 
I  tfamk  I  am  wrong  here,  and  must  apologise  to  the  trumpet ; — it  was 
the  player  who  was  broken-winded.  To  protect  these  harmonious  per- 
sons from  any  inclemency  of  weather — and  not  to  protect  them  only, 
but  every  part  of  the  vemde — was  planted  an  enormous  red  umbrella, 
the  kzgeat  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  prdiably  the  identical  one  which 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  apima  pradoy  when  Marshal  Bugeaud 
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defeated  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  at  tbe  battle  of  Isly.  On  a  level  with 
the  body  of  the  carria^  and  in  front  of  it,  in  the  cabriolet  par  excel- 
lence, with  the  hood  tnrown  back,  in  order  to  display  her  charms  to  the 
fullest  extent,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  to  admit  of  her  wearing  her  high 
Cauchois  cap,  was  seated  a  Norman  damsel,  as  fine  as  a  long  pair  of 
earrings  and  a  bright  foulard  crossed  over  her  bosom  could  make  her. 
Her  cheeks  were  as  red  as  the  apples  of  her  native  orchards ;  her  eyes 
were  cast  down  in  all  the  demureness  of  innocence;  and  her  blue-mittened 
hands  supported  in  her  lap  a  large  wooden  bowl,  apparently  filled  with 
five-firanc  pieces. 

Before  this  lady,  a  crimson  yehet  fouteuily  to  which  he  imparted  addi- 
tional splendour,  was  occupied  by  a  young  gentleman  attired  in  the 
first  style  of  Parisian  eleg^ce — that  elegance  which  is  only  to  be 
purchased  at  the  dressing- go wn-and-pantaloon  shop  on  the  Italian 
Boulevard,  a  few  doors  from  the  Bains  Chinois.  He  sat  with  his  hat  in  bis 
hand,  the  beaver  (or  silk)  gently  resting  ononeknee,  and  the  other  white- 
kidded  extremity  hanging,  k  la  Vandyke,  over  the  arm  of  the  chair.  It  19 
needless  to  say  that  his  hair  was  beautifully  parted,  and  that  a  benevolent 
smile  was  chiselled  on  his  features.  The  last  person  whom  I  have  to  men- 
tion was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  also  without  his  hat,  who 
stood  beside  the  youth  in  the  fauteuil,  and  who,  in  costume  and  general 
appearance,  might  serve'  as  the  beau  idSal  of  the  honourable  representa- 
tives of  the  extreme  \eh  or  red  republican  party,  for  his  coat  ana  trousers 
were  black,  his  waistcoat  white,  and  his  beard — shaped  like  a  shovel,  of 
the  hue  of  the  raven *s  wing,  touched  up  with  a  little  of  the  noir  imp6ris- 
sable,  which  you  may  buy  in  the  Palais  Royal  for  twenty  centimes  the 
baton.  This  worthy  grasped  in  his  right  hand  a  formidable  horse-pistol, 
and  in  his  left,  which  was  extended  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  he  held  some- 
thing that  glittered  very  much,  and  seemed,  from  where  I  stood,  to  be  an' 
antique  civic  crown  with  the  golden  points  upward.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  civic  crown,  though  I  dare  say  he  deserved  such  a  testimomal  as  much 
as  any  of  his  fellows,  but  a  gigantic  tooth,  richly  gilt,  which  he  paraded 
with  an  air  of  extraordinary  triumph,  as  if  he  had  just  been  doing  battle 
with  (xoliath,  and  had  carried  off  his  best  molar  as  a  trophy.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  more  meaning  in  this  particular  display  tlian  in  all  the  rest 
of  his  paraphernalia,  for  it  indicated  his  profession,  as  it  was  set  forth  in 
flaming  red  letters  on  a  black  ground,  within  a  border  on  the  body  of  the 
4!aniage,  where  might  be  read  the  following  inscription: 

Adolphe  Torquetin,  Dentiste. 
A  Lisieux,  Bue  Bouteiller,  No.  13. 

The  carriage  itself  was  painted  a  bright  green,  the  wheels  of  the  same 
verdant  hue,  picked  out  with  scarlet,  and  %e  horses  that  drew  thb  sur- 
prising vehicle  were  well  fed,  milk-white  Normans,  richly  d^Mtrisoned  in 
gold  and  scarlet;  these  trappings,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  their 
freshness,  being  put  on  probably  just  before  entering  any  considerate  town» 
There  was  another  feature  of  this  turn-out  which  must  not  be  omitted, 
and  that  was  a  tremendous  strong  box,  heavily  cross-barred  with  iron 
bands,  and  garnished  with  a  ponderous  padlock  at  each  end,  which  formed 
the  seat  of  the  cabriolet  that  held  the  fair  Cauchois.  It  was  into  this 
coffer,  no  doubt,  that  Monsieur  Adolphe  Turqnetin  poured  his  five-fitmc 
piecefl  as  often  as  the  bowl  was  filled. 
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The  orator  had  just  finished  the  introductory  sentence  to  his  speech 
when  I  approached  the  window,  and  to  heighten  its  effect,  the  music 
strudc  up  a  grand  flourish,  while  Monsieur  Turquetin  discharged  his 
(nstol  in  the  air,  reloaded  it,  scattered  a  quantity  of  handhills  ahout  with 
wcmdrous  celerity,  and  then  resumed  his  discour8,  still  brandishing  his 
weapon  and  the  golden  emblem  of  his  profession.  That  the  peculiarity 
of  his  diction  may  not  be  lost,  I  refrain  from  translating  his  eloquence. 

^  Messieurs  et  Dames,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  crowd  of  blousards 
and  market-women  who  were  gathered,  gaping,  around  him;  '<  tout  rend 
hommage  k  mon  adresse!  Lisez-moi,  su  vous  plait,  ce  n'est  pas  un 
mensongeP  This  was  particularly  intended  for  some  gentlemen  in 
smockfrxxsks,  who  had  picked  up  his  affiches,  and  gave  one  the  idea, 
fr(»n  the  manner  in  which  they  handled  printed  paper,  that  they  had  not 
yet  been  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  reading.  Monsieur  Turquetin 
went  on :  ^'  J'ai  fait  depuis  le  premier  jusqu*au  huiti^me  Septembr^ 
1849,  sur  le  Champ  de  foire  a'Elbeuf,  I'extraction  de  quinze  cents 
DraitsI  Sur  le  Champ  de  foire  de  Louviers,  le  Tingt-quatri^me  Juin, 
m^me  ann^  j'ai  extrait  k  un  jeime  homme^  Hndividu  que  vous  voyez 
aupres  de  moi  et  qui  depuis  ce  temps-Ik  s'est  fSut  un  devoir  de  me  suivro 
pour  oonstater  la  verite  de  mes  paroles, — oui.  Messieurs  et  Dames,  j*ai 
extrait  k  ce  jeune  homme  trente-sept  Dents  dans  Tespace  de  cinq  mi* 
notes  r 

"  Cost  par£Edtement  vrai,"  ejaculated  the  individual  in  question,  dis- 
playing, as  he  smiled,  a  very  fine  set  of  teeth,  with  which,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, M.  Turquetin  had  replaced  the  odd  ^'  thirty-seven"  he  had  pre- 
viously taken  out 

'*  Pareille  operation,"  continued  tiie  orator,  <'  a  ^t^  faite  par  moi  k  une 
Dame  de  trente  ans, — k  cet  epoque  de  premiere  jeunesse  on  se  permet 
dlndiquer  Tage— sur  la  place  de  Lisieuz,  le  11**  Juin,  1848!  Cette 
Dame,  malheureusement,  n'est  pas  ici  pour  rendre  son  temoignage,  mids  lea 
oertificats  dont  je  suis  porteur  dissiperout  toutes  les  doutes  k  cet  egard. 
Le  15*  Novembre,  1844,  je  fiis  demand^  k  Thospice  de  Vimoutiers,  pour 
visiter  les  dents  d'une  relieieuse,  aui,  depids  plus  de  dix  ans,  ne  pouvait 
oavrir  la  bouche,  sansTaide  d'un  fer  prepare  pour  introduire les  aliments; 
le  lendemain  je  fis  I'extraction  de  dix  molaures  qui  avaient  caus6  ce  mal 
— ^ils  etaient  grands  comme  les  defenses  d'un  sanglier, — et  deux  jours 
apr^  toute  douleur  avait  compl^tement  disparu,  et  la  figure  de  cette 
jeune  r^ligieuse  ne  ressemblait  plus  ^  celui  d'un  pore  sauyage!" 

At  this  period  of  Monsieur  Turquetin 's  address  there  was  immense 
^lause  on  the  part  of  the  market-people,  who  were  all  of  them  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  tiie  natural  beauty  of  a  pig's  fiice.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  the  demonstration  in  his  favour  to  fire  off  another  pistol,  and  the 
band  struck  up  an  imposing  military  air,  during  which  more  handbiUs 
were  sent  round  by  an  agent  whom  I  had  not  ot^served  before,  but  who 
appeared  to  add  to  his  present  duty  that  of  driving  tiie  carriage  which 
DOTe  this  Norman  Caesar  and  his  fortunes. 

The  third  and  last  division  of  Monsieur  Turquetin's  speech  now  fol- 
lowed.    As  soon  as  silence  was  obtained,  he  said : 

"  N'allez  pas  supposer,  Messieurs  et  Dames,  que  ce  que  je  vous  ai  ra- 
cont^  vous  mette  k  m^me  de  la  oenti^me  partie  des  miracles  en  fait 
d'odontologie  que  j*ai  eu  Thonneur  de  faire  partout  oh  je  me  suis  trouv6. 
Non,  Messieurs  et  Dames,  je  ne  veux  pas  vous  tromper,  9a  serait  indigne 
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ito  Toos  et  de  moi  «msL  Si  je  ne  die  pas  dacvantage,  c'est  que  je  ne 
Toodnua  fNis  oeenper  pkia  loog^  temps  des  moments  ausd  pr^cieax  que  lea 
'votres.  Sedlemen^  il  mo  sera  penms  de  rappeler  k  ces  Mesaeursy  que  1ft 
aourriture  de  lliQmme  perd  tout  ^  fidt  de  ses  forces  aHmentaires,  quand 
les  dents  ne  sont  pes  en  boa  oxdie ;  et  tout  le  monde  sait  que  saas  la  di- 
gestion  la  ne  ne  tbiuI  rien.  Ces  Dames  aossi  ne  m'en  vondront  pas,  j'esp^re^ 
si  je  prends  la  liberty  de  leor  arertir  que 

La  plus  aimable  ferame  est  tzistement  diaiig€e 
Qufmd  ion  ns  noufl  deeonTre  one  dent  mal  rang^ 
La  longueur  en  r€volte  ainsi  que  la  noirceor, 
Et  dMque  homme  en  devient  rimpIacaMe  censeur! 

Eneoiv  un  mot^  Le  tanf  est  exeessiTemeni  fiuMe.  Payee  ee  que  toob 
▼oudrez,  mais  montes  tocgours  dans  mon  petit  cabinet  ambalant.  Faitea 
deseendm  les  marcfaes^  Anioine.  L'extraction  se  &it  sans  la  moin&e 
dodeur  et  a^ec  ime  dexterity  6tonnante  V 

It  is  miDecessazy  to  saj  that  the  close  c^  this  speech  was  rendered 
more  striking  by  ^  burst  of  music  which  ensued,  during  which  the 
affiehe»  were  again  scattered  about  with  dexterity  and  profnnon— <me  of 
dkem  reaching  the  window  where  I  stood — and  that  &e  iimtations  of 
Monaiear  Tur^pietin  were  loudly  repeated  by  the  coadnnan,  Antome!. 
There  was  a  visible  effect  produced  on  the  multitude,  though  no  one  ab- 
sohatelT  came  ferward  to  be  operated  on,  howerer  they  might  hare  been 
excitea  br  the  ambolatxag  processor's  eloquence.  A  good  d^  dT  §%gli]^ 
and  bhehing  ensued  among  the  female  part  of  the  eommumty,  but 
with  averted  looks;  for  though  the  subject  had  its  jocvkr  nde,  it  was 
susceptible  also  of  serious  consideration  in  a  cider  country.  Those^  how- 
ever, who  had  fine  teeth,  lauriied  boldly  outright,  and,  indeed,  did  no- 
thing but  laugh,  in  all  probfl^Nlity  for  their  greater  dis^y.  The  mem 
nudged  and  urged  each  other  forward,  with  many  recommendations  to 
try  the  professor's  skill;  but  none  seemed  to  like  to  be  the  first,  tilt  at 
last  one  grinning  down,  whose  mouth  showed  how  mudi  he  stood  in 
need  of  a  dentist,  was  shouldered  out  of  the  crowd,  and  hustled  near 
enough  to  Antoine  to  enable  him  to  seize  the  rustic  by  the  collar,  and, 
with  a  rapidity  that  had  in  it  something  marveUous,  the  unwilli^  patient 
was  suddenly  hoisted  on  to  the  footboard  where  Monsieur  Tnrquetin 
stood,  who  immediately  gave  convincing  proof  of  the  ^'astonishing 
dexterity*'  of  whidi  he  had  just  boasted;  for,  scarcely  was  the  boor 
landed,  belOTe  he  had  him  down,  with  his  head  between  his  knees,  and 
the  glittering  forceps,  waved  triumphantly  in  the  air,  revealed  to  the 
astonished  crowd  that,  in  as  many  flourishes  of  the  instrument,  no  less 
than  half-a  dozen  grinders  had  been  dislodged. 

'*  Voil^  Messieurs,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Tnrquetin,  '^  ce  qu*on  ponr- 
rait  faire  avec  un  sujet  docile  comme  celui-ci.  Voos  n'avez  rien  de 
plus  difficile  ^  fidre  que  de  reposer  une  confiance  implicite  dans  nKm 
habUite,  et  c'est  ime  affaire  finie.  Aide-lui  ^  descendre,  Antoine^ — ^non, 
— je  ne  prendrai  pas  le  sous, — ^mon  premier  essai  est  toujours  gratis  F* 

And,  hardly  knowing  how  the  whole  thing  had  so  suddenty  come  to 
pass,  the  peasant  was  handed  down  agun,  and  found  himself— ^or  the 
nrst  time  in  his  life — the  cynosure  of  a  circle  of  wondering  admirers. 
Business  now  flowed  in  rapidly  :  the  male  population  being  turned  off  on 
the  footboard,  to  which  they  eagerly  mounted — the  ladies  ascending  to 
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tile  interior  of  the  Tefaiok^  wbere  the  mysteries  of  Monsieiir  Tarqaetin 
vers  exercised  uoseeD,  thcnigh  not  nnheard. 

As  the  q>ectaole  had  now  ceased  to  he  amushig,  I  withdrew  from  the 
window ;  to  return  to  it,  perhaps,  should  a  fresh  oration  attract  ma 

My  Tisit  to  Bayenx  had  been  not  merely  to  see  the  celebrated  tapestry, 
but  had  £or  its  object  the  gratification  of  other  antiquarian  tastes  wi^ 
regard  to  certain  attractions  in  the  neighbourhood.  1  had  consequently 
made  Bayeux  my  head-quarters  during  my  stay  in  that  part  of  Normandy, 
ssd  fbimd  the  ^'  Canard  Sanvage''  as  good  a  gue  for  a  traveller  as  I  could 
ha?e  selected  anywhere.  Its  attractions  were  not  diminished  by  the 
presence  c^  a  remarkably  ^pirettY  femme  de  chambre,  who  well  sustained 
the  reputation  for  beauty  which  her  countrywomen  enjoy,  and  whoefcr 
ooee  saw  Madelon — that  was  her  name— would  not  easdy  hare  forgotten 
her ;  fcnr  there  was  sweetness  as  well  as  beauty  in  her  charming  features, 
and  grace  no  less  than  proportion  in  her  fine  figure.  Though  naturally 
c£  a  dteerful-^eyen  of  a  gay— disposition,  there  were  moments  when  tfcie 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  extremely  sad,  and  a  heavy  sigh  would 
often  show  that  something  had  chanced  to  mar  her  prospect  of  happiness. 
Madame  Tidal,  the  hostess  of  the  **  Canard  Sauvage,"  who^  like  most  of 
her  calling,  was  something  of  a  gossip,  hinted  at  an  affaire  de  cceur^ 
when  I  commended  the  attention  and  Hveliness  of  her  handmaiden,  and 
added  a  passing  comment  on  her  occasional  mdancholy;  but  if  Madame 
Yidal  knew  the  seneral  fret — ^guessing  it,  perhi^  with  womanly  intui- 
tioo — her  knowledge  went  no  further,  and  whether  Madelon's  lover  were 
dead  or  absent  remained  a  secret  which  she  had  not  yet  discovered. 

As  I  returned  to  the  breakfrst-table,  Madelc»i  entered  to  take  away 
the  things. 

**  AhT  monsieur,  n'a  pas  encore  fini !"  was  her  exclamation. 

"  Ko,"  I  replied ;  **  I  have  been  entertaining  myself  with  something 
dse.  I  have  been  listening  to  a  frmous  speech,  and  witnessing  a  very 
carious  exhibition.  Haven't  you  seen  the  famous  dentist  here  in  the 
market-place?'' 

*'*'  Quelle  b^tise !"  said  Madelon,  laughing.  '*  Ce  vilain  arracheur  de 
dents !     Je  ne  I'ai  pas  vu." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  Madelon,"  returned  I,  "  as  for  as  you  are  con- 
cerned ;  for  he  could  have  no  possible  excuse  for  offering  his  services  on 
your  behalf." 

**  Monsieur  est  charmant,"  said  the  pretty  girl,  dropping  me  a  curtsey. 

"  But,"  I  continued,  **  though  you  speak  with  contempt  of  this  noisy 
professor,  you  would  alter  your  opinion,  I  think,  if  you  did  see  him ;  for, 
I  can  assure  you,  he  is  very  good  looking." 

"Qu*e»t-ce  que  9a  me  feit,  monsieur?"  she  asked.  But  I  saw  her 
eyes  involuntarily  turn  towards  the  open  window. 

"Come,"  said  I,  "you  have  some  of  the  curiosity  of  your  sex,  I  dare 
say.  Just  take  a  peep,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  him.  I  dare 
ay  he  will  soon  make  his  appearance  again  outside." 

I  went  back  to  the  window  as  1  spoke ;  Madelon  did  not  remain  behind, 
md  we  stood  for  some  time  amusing  ourselves  with  the  equipage  of  Mon- 
sieur Turquetin,  that  gentleman  being,  for  the  moment,  professionally 
engaged  with  a  female  patient  in  the  salon  of  his  carriage.  Madelon 
appemd  in  excellent  spirits,  and  made  many  a  joke  on  the  ridiculous 
appearance  of  the  whole  concern.     She  was  oirecting  my  attenticm  to  an 
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unhappy  peasant,  who,  in  narratrng  what  he  had  gone  through  to  a  knot 
of  friends,  was  indulging  in  the  most  eztrayagant  grimaces,  when  I  felt 
her  grasp  my  arm  very  tightly,  and  exclaim  m  a  sharp,  quick  acoent^ 
"  Oh,  mon  Dieu !     Est-il  possible !" 

I  turned  hastily  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  exclamation,  and  to  my 
astonishment  found  that  in  an  instant  she  had  turned  as  pale  as  death. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  inquired.  "Mais,  Madelon,  yous  ^tes 
soui&ante !     Qu'arez  vous  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  first,  but  pointed  towards  the  carriage  in  the 
market-place.  I  looked  in  that  direction,  but  saw  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  the  "  vilain  arracheur  de  dents,"  who  had  just  emerged  from  his 
cabinet. 

"  Qui!  c'est  bien  lui!**  murmured  Madelon,  and  straightway  made  a 
dead  fiEunt  in  my  arms. 

This  was  embarrassing  before  so  many  spectators,  numbers  of  whom 
turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  window  where  we  stood,  and  pre- 
sently the  gaze  of  the  whole  market-place  was  upon  us.  Monsieur  Tur- 
quetm  himself— a  little  piqued,  perhaps,  at  being  so  suddenly  eclipsed — 
looked  round  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The  whole  thing  was  the  affair  of 
a  mom^it  He  made  a  tragic  start,  worthy  of  Talma,  had  he  been  Hying, 
and  certainly  propitiatory  of  his  ghost — swore  an  oath  of  bitterness^ 
beside  which  the  curse  of  Emulphus  was  a  mominf  compliment — and 
then,  quick  as  thought,  seized  the  horse-pistol,  which  lay  on  a  seat  be- 
side him,  and  levelled  it  full  at  my  head.  He  pulled  the  trigger  and  fired. 
In  his  haste,  however,  he  had  forgotten  that  it  was  omy  loaded  with 
powder;  but  believing,  I  dare  say,  that  it  had  taken  e£Eect,  he  made  a 
desperate  leap  from  the  footboard  and  disappeared  from  my  view. 

I  was  too  much  concerned  about  Madelon  to  conjecture  what  this  new 

?rank  was  intended  to  mean;  that  it  was  some  mountebank  trick  was  all 
imagined;  and  hastily  withdrawing  the  girl  into  the  room,  I  tried  to 
restore  her.  While  I  was  engaged  in  the  attempt^  I  heard  a  tremendous 
noise  on  the  staircase,  and,  before  I  had  time  to  think  twice  about  the 
probable  cause,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  Monsieur  Turquetin,  still 
holding  the  discharged  weapon  in  his  hand,  rushed  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  Madame  \adal,  and  I  know  not  how  many  people  beside. 

His  nrst  move  was  to  glare  wildly  at  me;  his  second,  to  dash  the 
pistol  across  the  room, — it  broke  the  pendtUe  on  the  chimney-piece  in  its 
flight ;  and  his  third,  to  hurl  himself  on  the  canapS  where  Madelon  lay 
extended,  where  he  set  to  work  to  howl  forth  her  name,  to  tear  his  beard, 
to  perform  evefy  frantic  demonstration  that  could  be  imagined,  and 
finally,  to  burst  mto  a  flood  of  tears  I 

Here  was  a  decided  case  which,  abrupt  and  extravagant  as  was  the 
episode,  pointed  to  a  probable  denottement.  The  reader's  penetratacm 
will  have  discovered  that  Monsieur  Turquetin  was  the  absent  lover  of 
Madelon.  But  what  remains  for  me  to  tell  of  him  is^  that  Turquetin  was 
only  his  travelling  name ;  that  in  the  brighter  days  of  Madelon's  rustic 
life  near  Alen9on,  he  had  been  dear  to  her  as  Uustave  Lebrun ;  that, 
after  their  mutual  engagement,  he  had  been  called  upon  to  serve  the  pre- 
scribed period  in  the  army ;  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Algeria,  where  it 
was  reported  that  he  was  killed,  while  in  reality  he  had  only  been 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Arabs;  and  that  when,  after  an 
interval  of  four  or  five  years  he  returned  to  France,  he  was  told — the 
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dd  story  (but  »  rival  was  the  narrator,  the  lady  in  the  Cauchois  cap,  to 
whom,  howeTer,  he  was  not  married)— that  Madelon  had  wedded  another^ 
and  was  gone  to  California. 

As  a  Frenchman  accommodates  himself  to  everything  that  comes  to 
pass,  he  also  resolved  to  seek  a  new  world — remaining,  however,  in 
France, — a  moral,  and  not  a  geographical  change  being  his  construction 
of  the  phrase. 

To  nse  his  own  words — 

'*  Je  me  suis  j^t^  dans  les  bras  de  la  science!*' 

Hence  his  appearance  in  the  market-place  of  Bayeux  as  a  travelling 
dentist. 

I  will  not  say  a  word  about  the  scene  that  took  place  when  Madelon 
firand  that  Gustavo  had  not  been  killed,  and  Monsieur  Turquetin  discovered 
that  he  had  been  a  little  too  jealous  when  he  attempted  my  life  with  blank 
cartridge.     I  readily  forgave  him,  and  was  very  glad  to  be  one  of  the 

S tests  at  his  weddmg,  which  took  place  in  Bayeux  within  a  very  few 
ys  afterwards.  And,  that  the  sympathising  public  may  be  satisfied 
that'  ^  faithful  couple  did  not  embark  without  funds  in  the  expensive 
career  of  matrimcmy,  I  may  mention  that  the  five-franc  pieces  in  the 
wooden  bowl  were  all  genuine,  and  that  the  strong  box  was,  after  all,  no 
sham. 


SOAPEY   SPONGE'S   SPORTING   TOUR. 
Chapter  LXII. 

The  £BLta]  invitation  to  Mr.  Sponge  having  been  sent,  the  question  that 
now  occupied  the  minds  of  the  assembled  shfupers  at  Nonsuch  House,  was, 
whether  he  was  a  ^'pigeon,"  or  one  of  themselves.  That  point  occupied 
their  very  deep  and  serious  conrideration.  If  he  was  a  pigeon,  they  could 
deariy  accommodate  him,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  one  of  them- 
sdvet,  it  was  painfully  apparent  that  there  were  tax  too  many  of  them 
there  already.  Of  course  the  subject  was  not  discussed  in  full  and  open 
conclave — ^they  were  all  highly  honourable  men  in  the  gross — and  it  was 
oolv  in  the  snudl  and  secret  groups  of  those  accustomed  to  hunt  together, 
and  unburden  their  minds,  that  the  real  truth  was  elicited. 

"  What  an  ass  Sir  Harry  is,  to  ask  this  Mr.  Sponge,''  observed  Captain 
Qnod  to  Captain  Seedeybuck,  as  (cigar  in  mouth)  they  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  under  the  flagged  verandah  on  the  west  side  of  the  house, 
on  the  morning  that  Sir  Harry  had  announced  his  intention  of  ask- 
mir  him. 

^'  Cojrfounded  ass,*'  assented  Seedeybuck,  from  between  the  whiffs  of 
bis  cigar. 

''  Damme,  one  would  think  he  had  more  money  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with,*'  observed  the  first  speaker,  ^*  instead  of  not  knowing  where  to 
lay  hands  on  a  halfpenny." 

**  Soon  be  who-hoop  here,"  observed  Quod,  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

**  Fear  so,"  replied  Seedeybuck.   "  Have  you  heard  anything  fresh  ?** 
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^<  Nothing  particalar.  The  county  court's  bailiff  was  here  with  tome 
sommoDses,  which  of  course  he  put  in  the  fire." 

'^  Ah !  that's  what  he  always  does.  He  got  tired  of  papeiing  the 
passage  with  them,"  replied  Seedeybuck. 

^<  WdU,  it's  a  pity,"  observed  Quod,  spitting  as  he  spdce;  ^^  but  what 
can  you  expect,  eaten  up  as  he  is  by  such  a  set  of  rubbish." 

'<  Shockm*,"  replied  Seedeybuck,  thinking  how  long  he  and  his  friend 
might  have  fattened  there  together. 

'<  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  Mr.  Sponge?"  asked  Obtain  Quod, 
after  a  pause. 

'^  Nothin',"  replied  Seedeybuck,  *'  except  what  we  saw  of  him  heve; 
but  I'm  sure  he  won't  do." 

<<  Well,  I  think  not  either,"  replied  Quod;  <<  I  didn't  like  his  kwki— he 
seems  quite  one  of  the  free  and  easy  sort." 

''  Qmte,"  observed  Seedeybuck,  determined  to  make  a  set  against  faim^ 
instead  of  cultivating  his  acquaintance. 

^  This  Mr.  Sponge  won't  be  any  great  addition  to  our  party,  I  think," 
muttefed  Captam  Bouncey  to  Captun  Cutit£stt,  as  they  stood  within  the 
bay  of  the  library  window,  in  a^^arent  contemplation  of  the  cowsy 
slopping  about  in  a  very  poadiy  pasture,  but  in  reality  conning  the 
Sponge  matter  over  in  their  minds. 

''  I  think  not,"  replied  Captain  Cutitfat,  with  an  emphasis. 

"  Wonder  what  made  Sir  Harry  ask  him  I"  whispered  Bouncey,  adding^ 
aloud,  for  the  bystanders  to  hear,  '^  tiiat's  a  fine  cow,  isn*t  it  ?" 

"  Very,"  repfied  Cutitfat,  in  the  same  key,  adding,  in  a  whisper,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  ''  wonder  what  made  him  ask  half  the  people 
here  I" 

<<  The  black  and  white  one  isn't  a  bad  un,"  observed  Bouncey,  nodding 
his  head  towards  the  cows,  adding,  in  an  imder  tone^  ^^  most  of  them 
asked  themselves,  I  should  think." 

^<  Admiring  the  cows,  Caption  Bouncey?"  asked  the  beautiful  and  tole- 
rably virtuous  Miss  Glitters,  of  the  Whitechapel  Theatre,  who,  being  above 
pantomime,  had  come  down  to  spend  her  Christmas  with  her  old  friend. 
Lady  Scattercash.  ^'  Admiring  the  cows.  Captain  Bouncey?"  asked  she^ 
sideling  her  elegant  figure  between  our  friends  in  the  bay. 

"  We  were  just  saying  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  two  or  three 
pretty  girls,  and  a  sillabub,  under  those  cedars,"  replied  C^tain  Bouncey. 

'^  On,  charming !''  exclaimed  Miss  Glitters,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling  as 
she  spoke.  "  Harriet !"  exclaimed  she,  addressing  herself  to  a  young 
lady,  who  called  herself  Howard,  but  whose  real  name  was  Brown'—Jane 
Brown.  *'  Harriet !"  exclaimed  she,  ^'  Captain  Bouncey  is  going  to  g^ive 
9,  fete  champetre  under  those  lovely  cedars." 

'<  Oh,  how  nice !"  exclaimed  Harriet,  clapping  her  hands  in  ecstasies 
— theatrical  ecstasies  at  least. 

"  It  must  be  Sir  Harry,"  replied  the  billiard- table  man,  not  fiincying 
being  **let  in"  for  anytinng. 

"  Oh !  Sir  Harry  will  let  us  have  anything  we  like,  I'm  sure,"  rejoined 
Miss  Glitters. 

(<  What  is  it?"  (hiccup)  asked  Sir  Harry,  who^  hearing  his  name,  now 
joined  the  party. 

"  Oh,  we  want  you  to  give  us  a  dance  xmder  those  charming  cedars," 
replied  the  lady,  looking  lovingly  at  him. 
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'Cadan!*  faioei:^  l%r  Hannr,  ^^  where  do  yoa  see  any  oedan.'' 
'  Why  there,"  replied  Miss  Gfitters,  noddiiig  towuds  a  clonp  o£ 


u  > 


"Those  are  (hiccup)  hollies,"  replied  Sir  Harry- 
<' Well,  under  the  hollies,"  rejoined  Mss  Ghtters;  adfiug,  ^it  was 
Captain  Bouncey  who  said  they  were  cedars." 

^  ^  Ah,  I  meant  those  beyond,"  observed  the  captain,  nodding  in  another 
direetioa. 

'  Those  are  (hiccup)  Scotch  firs,"  rejoined  Sir  Hanry. 
'  Well,  never  mind  what  they  are,"  resumed  the  kdy;  '^let  us  haye  a 
oe  noder  thenL 

^  Ceitainly,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  who  was  always  reaihr  fiir  anythii^. 
^  We  shaU  have  plenty  of  partners,"  observed  IkGss  Howard,  recollect- 
ing kow  many  men  there  wece  in  the  house. 

'And  another  coming,"  observed  Captain  Cutit&t,  still  fretting  at  the 


^  Indeed !"  exdaimed  Miss  Howard,  raising  her  hands  and  eydbrows 
in  delieht ;  "  and  who  is  he  ?"  asked  she,  with  unfeigned  glee. 

"Oh  sudi  a  (hiccup)  swell,'*  replied  Sir  Harry  ;  **  re^dar  Leioester- 
dureman." 

^  We*ll  not  have  the  dance  till  he  comes,  then,"  observed  Mss  Glitters. 

"  Ko  nuH«  we  will,"  said  Miss  Howard,  wi^hdbrawing  from  the  group. 

Chapter  LXHI. 

Mb.  Spohoe  pretended  to  receive  Sii*  Harry  Scattercash's  invitation 
with  the  greatest  indifference.  ''It's  a  bore,"  said  he,  twisting  and 
twij^ng  it  about,  and  kuitting  his  brow,  as  if  in  displeasure. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Jog,  who  having  eased  his  mind  by 
penning  the  advertisement  offering  his  house  to  let,  and  furniture  to  be 
told,  was  now  working  away  fashioning  a  crab  stick  dub  into  a  head  of 
the  Pope. 

"Nothing  'tickler,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  pouting  his  lips,  "only  that 
loose  fish  Seamperdale^I  mean  Scattercash — wants  me  to  go  to  him.'* 

"  To  stay  T  asked  Jog,  ea^ly,  taking  his  stupid  eyes  off  the  embryo 
Pope's  head,  and  fixing  them  mtently  on  Mr.  Sponge. 

"  To  stay,"  replied  Mr.  Sponflne,  with  a  nod  of  h£  head. 

"  Td  go"  (puff)  gasped  Jog,  his  emotion  nearly  choaking  his  utterance. 

"  He's  too  fast  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Sponge,  with  an  ur  of  indifferenoe ; 
''to  be  sure  a  day  or  two  couldn't  do  one  much  harm,"  added  he. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Crowdey  came  in  with  the  infant  prodigy,  Gustavus 
James,  in  her  arms. 

"  Now  tell  the  gentleman  the  pretty  stoiy,  my  man,"  said  she,  soothing 
and  pressing  him  to  her  bosom  as  she  entered  the  room. 

«  Tired,"  yawned  the  child. 

"  No ;  not  tired  of  '  Jack  and  Jill,'  he  knows,  my  sweet,"  replied 
manmia ;  "  it  was  *  Obin  and  Ichard'  baby  wouldn't  say  any  more." 

"Jack  and  Jill  too,"  replied  the  child,  yawning  and  nestling  to  his 


"  Mr.  (pu£f)  Sponc^  is  going  (wheeze)  away,  my  dear»"  observed  her 
hnsband,  bokmg  at  her  qmte  gaily. 
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"  Away  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crowdey,  thinking  that  with  him  would  go 
all  Goatavus  James's  chance  of  independence. 

"  O,  why,  Scattercash — Sir  Harry,  you  know,  wants,  indeed  will  hftfe 
me  over  there,  and  1  can't  well  refuse." 

<^  Well,"  laghed  Mrs.  Crowdey,  dreading  to  raise  her  husband's  ire  by 
any  expression  of  regret. 

'^  I  sha'n't  be  long,  I  dare  say,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  thinking  to  pore 
the  way  for  a  return.  "  I  sha'n't  be  long,  I  dare  say,"  repeated  he,  in  aa 
off-hand  sort  of  way. 

'<  Most  likely  not  (puff),"  observed  Jog,  thinking,  if  all  accounts  of 
their  goings-on  were  true,  it  would  not  be  a  very  comfortable  house  to 
stay  at,  and  also  thinking  that  Mr.  Sponge  would  have  to  be  unoommonlj 
sly  to  get  into  Puddingpote  Bower  again,  if  he  once  got  him  out  ^*  It 
will  be  handy  for  the  (gasf/)  hunting,"  continued  Jog,  anxious  to  divert 
the  conversation. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  "it's  well  enough  for  that»  only 
we  can  hiardly  expect  much  more  open  weather  at  this  season  of  the 
year." 

"  We  have  very  little  frost  in  this  country,  and  no  snow,"  observed 
Jog. 

^*  Well,  it's  a  bore,  but  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge, 
smoothing  out  Sir  Harry's,  note.  What  time  does  your  post  go  out  T* 
asked  he. 

"  Post  goes  out  at  (puff)  three ;  at  least,  there's  a  little  (gasp)  girl 
comes  here  for  milk  at  three,  and  she  takes  the  (wheeze)  letters  to  Sk^ 
slades — that's  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  off — where  she  meets  a  toc^ 
messenger  who  ndes  an  ass,  who  gets  them  and  takes  them  on  to  Birkupi 
where  he  meets  the  Cramley  'bus,  which  takes  them  to  the  station  at 
Tewley." 

"  Indeed !"  observed  Mr.  Sponge ;  adding,  "then  Fd  better  be  writ- 
ing, as  it  only  wants  twenty  imnUtes  to  the  time." 

So  saying,  he  made  for  the  writing-table,  and  scrawled  the  following 
note : — 

"  Deab  Sie  Harrt, — I'll  be  with  you  to-morrow,  and  hope  we  may 
have  some  more  clippers,  though  the  sky  is  rather  clearer  than  I  like,  and 
the  air  is  a  turn  frosty.  However,  we'll  hope  for  the  best.  I  have  only 
three  horses,  and  a  groom,  which,  I  suppose,  you'll  have  no  difficulty  in 
putting  up.     *  Love  me,  love  my  horse,'  you  know,  &c., 

"  Yours,  in  haste, 

"  S.  Spohoe.** 

Jog  felt  such  a  weight  taken  off  his  mind  by  the  contemplated  depar- 
ture of  his  impudent,  unceremonious  guest,  that  he  became  quite  cheerful, 
almost  affable.  He  dived  into  his  cellar  and  brought  out  a  bottle  of 
**  curious  old  port,"  and  coupled  the  Marsala  with  a  bottle  of  "  forty-two* 
sherry.  As  the  evening  advanced,  he  became  generous,  and  almost  de- 
termined to  present  Mr.  Sponge  with  a  walking-stick  on  his  departure. 
Who  should  it  be?  A  Louis  Philippe,  a  Lord  Brougham,  a  Danid 
O'Connell,  a  Scott,  a  Byron;  but  reflection  made  him  feel  unequal  to  part 
with  any  of  his  prizes,  and  he  went  to  bed  with  the  impression  that 
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FerpM  OXTonnor  was  the  odIj  one  he  could  part  with.  When  he  invoke 
in  the  morning,  he  thought  he  must  keep  even  him.  He  wodcl^'  how- 
e?er,  lend  Mr.  Sponge  his  phaeton  and  Bartholymew,  to  convey  him- 
flelf  and  tn^  to  Nonsuch  House ;  an  ofier  that  Mr.  Sponge  availed 
bimself  of  as  far  as  his  ^*traps^  were  concerned,  though  he  preferred 
cantering  over  on  his  piebald's  back  to  trailing  along  in  Jog's  jingling 
cazTiage.  So  matters  were  arranged,  and  Mr.  Sponge  forthwith  pro* 
eeeded  to  put  his  brown  boots,  his  substantial  cords,  his  superfine  tights, 
his  cutting  scarlet,  his  dress  blue  saxony,  his  clean  linen,  his  heavy  spurs, 
and  though  last,  not  least  in  importance,  his  now  backless  <^  Moge,"  into 
his  solid  leather  pormanteau,  sweeping  the  surplus  of  his  wardrobe  into 
a  capacious  carpet-bag.  While  the  guest  was  thus  busy  up  stairs,  the 
host  wandered  ai>out  r^tlessly ,  now  stirring  up  this  person,  now  hurrying 
Aat,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  much-coveted  departure*  His  pleasure 
was,  perhaps,  rather  damped  by  a  running  commentary  he  overiieard 
through  the  lattice-window  of  the  stable,  from  Leather,  as  he  stripped  his 
horses  and  tried  to  roll  up  their  clothing  in  a  moderate  compass. 

**  Ord  rot  your  mat  carcase!"  exclaimed  he,  giving  the  roll  a  hearty 
kick  in  what  would  have  been  its  stomach,  supposine  it  to  have  been  made 
like  a  man,  on  finding  that  he  had  not  got  it  as  smtdl  as  he  wanted.  "Ord 
lot  your^^reat  carcase,"  repeated  he,  scratching  his  head  and  eyeing  it  as 
it  lay ;  ^'this  is  all  the  consequence  of  your  nasty  brewers'  apron  w^ins, 
•^-Uowin'  of  one  out,  like  a  bladder!"  and,  thereupon,  he  placed  his  hand 
OD  his  stomach  to  feel  how  his  own  was.  "  Never  see'd  sich  a  house,  or 
iidi  an  awful  mean  man!"  continued  he,  stooping  and  pummelling  the 
na^acne  with  his  fists.  It  was  of  no  use,  he  could  not  ^t  it  as  small  as 
be  wiwed — "  Must  have  my  jacket  out  on  you,  I  beheve,"  added  he, 
seeing  where  the  impediment  was  ;  "  sticks  m  your  gizzard  just  like  a 
lump  of  old  puff-and-blow's  puddin';"  and  then,  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  folds  of  the  clothing,  and  pulled  out  the  greasy  garment 
^*  Now,"  said  he,  stooping  again,  "  I  think  we  may  manish  ye  ;*'  and, 
he  took  the  roll  in  his  arms  and  hoisted  it  on  to  Hercules,  who  he 
meant  to  make  the  led  horse,  observing  aloud,  as  he  adjusted  it  on  the 
saddle,  and  whacked  it  weU  with  his  hands  to  make  it  lie  right,  "  I 
«uft  it  was  old  Jo&;> — wouldrtt  I  sarve  him  outT  He  then  turned  his 
horses  round  in  their  stalls,  tucked  his  greasy  jacket  under  the  flap  of  the 
saddle-bags,  took  his  ash  stick  from  the  crook,  and  led  them  out  of  the 
capackms  door.  Jog  looked  at  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  disgust  and 
delight.  Leather,  having  mounted,  just  gave  his  old  hat  flipe  a  rap  with 
Us  forefinger  as  he  passed,  which  Jofi^  did  not  condescend  to  return. 

Having  eyed  the  receding  group  with  great  satisfiEtction,  Jog  re-entered 
the  house  l>y  the  kitchens,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Sponge  off*. 
He  found  the  portmanteau  and  carpet-bag  standing  in  the  passage;  and 
jost  at  the  moment  the  sound  of  the  phaeton  wheels  fell  on  his  ear,  as 
BarUiolomew  drove  round  ^m  the  coach-house  at  the  side  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Sponge  was  already  in  the  parlour,  making  his  adieus  to  Mrs.  Jog 
and  the  children,  who  were  all  assembled  for  the  purpose. 

**  What,  are  you  goin'  ?"  (puff)  asked  Jog,  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Sponee;  adding,  as  he  tendered  his  hand,  "  the 
best  friends  must  part,  you  know." 

"  Well  (puff),  but  you'd  better  have  your  (wheeze)  horse  round,"  ob- 
served Jog,  anxious  to  avoid  any  overture  for  a  return. 
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*^  Thanket,*'  replied  Mr.  Sponge^  makiiig  a  partiDg  bow;  ^*  I'll  g«t 
bha  at  the  stable." 

'^  111  go  with  yon,"  said  Jog,  leading  the  way. 

Leather  had  saddled,  and  bridled,  and  turned  him  round  in  the  stal^ 
with  one  of  Mr.  Jog's  hlanket-rags  on,  which  Mr.  Sponge  just  swept 
over  his  tail  into  the  manger,  and  led  the  horse  out 

^  Adieu!"  said  he,  offering  his  hand  to  his  host 

**  Good-bye !  —  good  (pnff)  q^  to  you,"  said  Jog,  shaldng  it 
beartily. 

Mr.  Sponge  then  mounted  his  hack,  cooked  out  his  toe^  and  lode  off 
at  a  canter. 

At  the  same  moment,  Barthcdomew  drore  away  from  the  front  door ; 
and  Jog,  having  stood  watching  the  phaeton  over  the  rise  of  Penny- 
pound  Hill,  8ci^»ed  his  feet,  re-enter&d  his  house,  and  rubbing  mm 
heartily  on  the  mat,  as  he  closed  the  sash-door,  obsenred  aloud  to  him- 
self, with  a  jeik  of  his  head — 

"  Well,  noir,  that's  the  most  impittent  feUer  I  ere^  saw  in  my  Hfel" 

The  cirouitoos  and  miscellaneous  transit  described  by  Mr.  Ciowdej, 
as  constitutmg  his  post^  caused  Mr.  Sponge  to  arriye  at  I^onsuch  House 
before  his  letter,  where  his  coming  or  non-coming  furnished  the  nsoal 
discussion  incidental  to  idleness.  Indeed,  ihe  inmates  had  been  betting 
n|Km  it:  the  odds  at  first  being  a  hundred  to  one  in  £Eivour  of  his  coming, 
without  any  takers,  though  they  had  fallen  on  die  arrival  of  the  post 
without  an  answer — not  that  the  captains  meant  to  pay  if  they  lost,  bat 
they  thought  it  sounded  fine  talking  of  hmidreds.  We  belkve  if  the 
contents  of  all  the  pusses  in  the  house  had  been  raked  together,  they 
would  not  have  px>duced  ten  pounds. 

^  Well,  /  say  Mr.  Sponge  doesn't  oomeP  exclaimed  Captain  Seedey- 
buck,  as  he  lay  full  length,  with  his  shaggy,  greasy  head  on  the  fine 
rose-coloured  satin  sofi^  and  his  legs  cocked  over  the  cushion. 

^<  Why  not?"  asked  Miss  Glitters,  who  was  beguiling  the  twilight  half- 
hour,  b^ore  the  lighting  up  of  the  billiard-room,  with  a  cigar. 

^< Don't  know,"  repli^  Seedeybuck,  twirling  his  moustache;  ^^butl 
have  a  presentunent  he  won't." 

"  Sure  to  come  /"  exclaimed  Captain  Bouncey,  knocking  the  ashes  off 
his  cigar  on  to  the  Toumay  carpet  ^^  I'll  lay  ten  to  one— ten  fifties  to 
one — he  does." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?"  asked  Miss  Glitters,  adjusting  the  aid 
of  her  cigar. 

"  Oh — ^why — ha — hem — ^haw — he's  just  an  ordinary  sort  of  a  man — 
nothing  particular  any  way,"  drawled  Captain  Seedeybuck,  now  wetting 
and  twirling  his  moustache. 

''  Two  legs,  a  head,  a  back,  and  so  on,  I  presume,"  r^oined  the  lady. 

''  Just  so,"  assented  Certain  Seedeybuck. 

'^  He's  a  horsey-looking  sort  of  man,  I  should  say,"  obs^red  Captain 
Bouncey;  "  walks  as  if  he  ought  to  be  riding — wears  vin^^  tops." 

"  Hate  vinegar  tops,"  growled  Seedeybuck 

Just  then,  in  came  Lady  Scattercash,  attended  by  Mr.  Orlando 
Bugles,  the  ladies'  attractions  having  caused  that  distinguished  performer 
to  forfeit  his  engagement  at  the  Surrey  Theatre;  Ct^tain  Cutitfat,  BA 
Spangles,  and  Sir.  Harry  quickly  followed,  and,  being  short  of  a  salject, 
the  Sponge  discussion  was  renewed. 
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<<  Who  BKfa  qU  brown  booU  comes?'  egdaimed  Seedeylmck,  from  the 

90&. 

'*  Who's  that  with  his  dirty  head  on  mj  satm  sofii  ?"  adced  the  lady. 

«  Bob  Spangles,"  leplied  Seedeybucfc. 

»  Nothing  of  the  sort^*'  rejoined  the  lady ;  ^  and  111  trouble  yon  to 
getoC  J 

^  Can't — I'ye  got  a  bone  in  nr^  leg/'  rejoined  the  captain. 

**  m  soon  make  you,"  replied  her  ladyship,  seixing  the  squab,  and 
palling  it  on  to  the  floor. 

As  the  captain  was  scramUiDg  up^  in  came  Peter,  one  of  the  wageless 
footmen^  with  candles,  which  having  distributed  equitaUy  about  the 
room,  he  af^iroached  Lady  Scattercaah,  and  asked,  an  an  independent 
sort  of  way,  what  room  Mr.  Soi^>sud8  was  to  have. 

"  Soapsuds  !—Soap6ttds!— that's  not  his  name,"  exclaimed  her  lady-< 


'<  Sponge^  you  fool!— Soapey  Sponge,"  exdaimed  Outitfiat,  who  owed 
Peter  a  gnid^  £or  dribbling  some  white  soup  over  his  new  black  coat 

"  He's  not  come,  has  he?"  asked  Miss  Glitters,  eagerly. 

^  Yes,  my  lady — fiat's  to  sa)r,  miss,"  replied  Peter. 

*'  Come,  has  he  !"  chorussed  three  or  four  voices. 

"  Wdl,  he  must  have  a  (Mocup)  room,"  observed  Sir  Harry.  «The 
green — the  one  above  the  billiard-room  will  do,'*  added  he.  ' 

^But  /have  that  Sir  Hanry,"  exclaimed  Miss  Howard* 

"^  Oh,  it'll  hold  two  well  enough,"  observed  Miss  Glitters. 

"  Then  you  can  be  the  second,"  re^Jied  Miss  Howard,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head. 

<'  Indeed !"  sneered  Miss  Glitters,  bridling  up.     ^  I  like  that" 

^'  Well,  but  where  is  the  (hiccup)  man  to  be  put  ?"  asked  Sir  Harry. 

"■  Hiere's  Ladofvrax's  room,"  suggested  her  Istdyship. 

''  The  captin's  locked  the  door  and  taken  the  key  with  him,"  relied 
tbe  footman ;  *'  he  siud  he'd  be  back  in  a  day  or  two." 

^'  Back  in  a  (hiccup)  or  two,"  observed  Sir  Harry.  *^  Where  is  he 
gone?" 

The  man  smiled. 

^  Borrowed^'*  observed  Captain  Quod,  with  an  emphasis. 

"  Indeed  T  exclaimed  1%:  Harry ;  adding,  '<  well,  I  thoi^ht  that  was 
Nabbum's  gig  with  the  old  grey." 

'^  He'll  not  be  back  in  a  hurry,"  observed  Bonncey.  *'  He'll  be  like 
the  Boulogne  gentlemen,  who  are  always  going  to  England  but  never  go." 

"  Poor  Wax,"  observed  Quod ;  "  he  a  a  big  fool,  to  give  him  his  due." 

*^  If  you  give  him  his  due  it's  more  than  he  gives  other  people,  it 
seems,"  observed  Miss  Howard. 

''  Oh  1  fle,  Miss  H !"  exchumed  Captain  Seedeybuck. 

''  WeU,  but  the  (hiccup)  man  must  nave  a  (hiccup)  bed  somewhere," 
observed  Sir  Harry  ;  adding  to  the  footman,  '<  you'd  better  (hiccup)  the 
door  open,  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  better  try  what  one  of  yours  will  do,"  observed  Bob 
Spangles,  to  the  convulsion  of  the  company. 

In  the  midst  of  their  mirth  Mr.  Bottleends  was  seen  piloting  Mr. 
Sponge  up  to  her  ladyship. 

^'  Mr.  Soayegr  Sponge,  my  lady,"  said  he,  in  as  bw  and  deferential  a 
tone  as  if  he  got  his  wages  every  quarter-day. 
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<^  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sponge  ?"  said  her  ladysh^  tendering  Um  her 
hand  with  an  elegant  curtsey. 

<^  How  are  you,  Mr.  (hiccup)  Sponge  ?"  asked  Sir  Harry,  offering 
his  —  '<  I  oelieve  you  know  the  (hiccup)  company  ?"  contuiued  he, 
wavinfi^  his  hand  round ;  ^<  Miss  (hiccup)  Glitters,  Captain  (hiccup)  Qood, 
Captain  (hiccup)  Bouncey,  Mr.  (hiccup)  Bugles,  Captain  (hiccup)  Seedey- 
buck,  and  so  on;"  whereupon  Miss  Glitters  curtsied,  the  gentlemen  bobbed 
their  heads  and  drew  near  our  hero^  who  had  now  stationed  himself 
before  the  fire. 

'<  Coldish,  to-night,"  said  he,  stooping  and  placing  both  hands  to  the 
bars.     *'  Coldish,"  repeated  he,  rubbmg  his  hands  and  looking  around. 

^It  generally  is  about  this  time  of  year,  I  think,"  observed  Miss 
Glitters,  who  was  ready  to  enter  for  our  niend. 

**  Hope  it  won't  stop  hunting,"  said  Mr.  Sponge. 

"  Hope  not,"  repliea  Sir  Harry ;  **  it  would  be  a  bore  if  it  did." 

**  I  wonder  you  gentlemen  don't  prefer  hunting  in  a  frost,"  obsenred 
Mss  Howard ;  ''  one  would  think  it  would  be  just  the  time  you'd  want  a 
good  wanning." 

*'  I  don't  agree  with  you,  there,"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  looking  at  her, 
and  thinking  she  was  not  near  so  pretty  as  Miss  Glitters. 

''Do  you  hunt  to-morrow?"  asked  ne  of  Sir  Harry,  not  having  be«i 
able  to  obtain  any  informadon  at  the  stables. 

<'  (Hiccup)  to-morrow.  Ob,  I  dare  say  -we  shall,'*  replied  Sir  Harry, 
who  kept  his  hounds  as  he  did  his  carriages,  to  be  used  when  required. 

But  though  Sir  Harry  spoke  thus  encouragingly  of  thdr  prospects,  he 
took  no  steps,  as  far  as  Mr.  Sponge  could  learn,  to  carry  out  the  design. 
Indeed,  the  subject  of  hunting  was  never  once  mentioned,  the  conver- 
sation after  dinner,  instead  of  being  about  the  Quom,  or  the  Py  tchley,  or 
Jack  Thompson  with  the  Atherstone,  turning  upon  the  el^ance  and 
lighting  of  the  Casinos  in  the  Adelaide  GsSery  and  Windmill-streety 
and  the  relative  merits  of  those  establishments  over  the  Casino  de  Venice 
in  High  Holbom.  Nor  did  morning  produce  any  change  for  the  better, 
for  Sir  Harry  and  all  the  captains  came  down  in  their  usual  flashy 
broken-down  player-lookine  attire,  and  their  whole  thoughts  were  absorbed 
in  arranging  tor  a  pool  at  billiards,  in  which  the  ladies  could  take  part.* 
So  with  billiards,  brandy,  and  baccey,  baccey,  brandy,  and  billiards,  varied 
with  an  occasional  stroll  about  the  grounds,  the  non-sportine  inmates  of 
Nonsuch  House  beguiled  the  time  until  the  events  recorded  in  the  next 
chapter  threw  them  out  of  course. 


Chapter  LXIV. 

TwERE  almost  superfluous,  with  such  convincing  proof  about  our 
doors,  to  say  that  New- Year's  Day  is  always  a  great  noliday.  It  is  a 
day  on  which  custom  commands  people  to  be  happy  and  idle,  whether 
thej  have  the  means  of  being  happy  and  idle  or  not.  It  is  a  day  for 
which  happiness  and  idleness  are  **  booked,"  and  parties  are  planned 
and  arranged  long  beforehand.  Some  go  to  the  town,  some  to  the 
countiy ;  some  take  rail;  sdme  take  steam ;  some  take  greyhounds ;  some 
^^^  g^g^l  ^hile  others  take  guns  and  pop  at  all  the  little  dickey-birds 
that  come  in  their  way.  The  rural  population  generally  incline  to  a 
hunt.     They  are  not  very  particular  as  to  style,  so  long  as  tiiere  are 
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a  oerteia  number  of  hounds  and  some  men  in  scarlet,  to  blow  their 
boms  and  holloa. 

The  population,  espeoiallj  the  rising  population,  which  was  yeiv 
nnmerous  about  Nonsuch  House,  all  incUned  that  way.  A  New- Year  s 
Day's  hunt  with  Sir  Harry  had  long  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  little 
Baws  and  the  little  Spooneys,  and  the  big  and  little  Cheeks,  and  we 
don't  know  how  many  others.  Nay,  it  had  been  talked  of  by  the  elder 
boys  at  their  req^ective  schools — we  beg  pardon,  academies — Doctor 
Switchington's,  Mr.  Latherington's,  Mrs.  Skelper's,  and  a  liberal  allow* 
ance  o^||[>oasting  indulged  in,  as  to  how  they  would  show  each  other  the 
way  ov^  the  hedges  and  ditches.  The  thing  had  long  been  talked  of. 
Old  Johnny  Raw  had  asked  Sir  Harry  to  arrange  the  day  so  long  ago, 
that  Sir  Euurry  had  forgotten  all  about  it  Sir  Harry  was  one  of  those 
good-natured  souls  who  can't  say  '<  No"  to  any  one.  If  anybody  had 
asked  if  they  might  set  fire  to  his  house,  he  would  have  said, 

**  Oh,  (hiccup  certwnly,  my  dear  (hiccup)  fellow,  if  it  will  give  you 
any  (hiccup)  pleasure^" 

ycfWj  for  the  hiccup  day. 

We  have  observed  in  the  course  of  our  career  that  it  is  Generally  a 
hard  frost  on  New- Year's  Day; — however  wet  and  sloppy  the  weather 
may  be  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  it  generally  turns  over  a  new  leaf 
on  that  day.  New- Yearns  Day  is  genendly  a  bright,  biting,  bitter,  sun- 
shiny day,  with  starry  ice,  and  a  most  decided  anti-hunting  feeling 
about  it — light,  bright,  airy,  ringy,  anything  but  cheery  for  hunting. 

Thus  it  was  in  Sir  Harry  Scattercash's  county.  Having  smoked  and 
drank  the  old  year  out,  the  captains  and  company  retired  to  their  couches 
without  thinking  about  huntmg.  Mr.  Sponge,  indeed,  was  about  tired 
of  asking  when  the  hounds  would  be  going  out.  It  was  otherwise,  how- 
ever, with  the  risin-g  eeneration,  who  were  up  betimes,  and  began 
pouring  in  upon  Nonsuch  House  in  every  species  of  garb,  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  steed,  by  every  line  and  avenue  of  approach. 

^Holloa!  what's  up  now?"  exclaimed  Lady  Scattercash,  as  she 
caught  view  of  the  first  batch  roundmg  the  comer  for  the  front  of  the 
how. 

«  Who  have  we  here?*'  asked  Miss  Howard,  as  a  ponderous,  party- 
coloured  clown,  on  a  great,  curly-coated  carriage-horse,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

*«  Earty  callers,"  observed  Captain  Seedeybuck,  eating  away  com- 
placentiy. 

^  Friends  of  Mr.  Sponge's,  most  likely,"  suggested  Captain  Quod. 

*'  Some  of  the  little  Sponges  come  to  see  their  pa,  perhaps,"  lisped 
Miss  Glitters,  pretending  to  be  shocked  after  she  had  said  it. 

"Bravo,  Miss  Glitters,"  exclaimed  Captain  Cutitfat,  clapping  his 
hands. 

''/said  nothing,  captain,"  observed  the  young  lady,  witii  becoming 
prudery. 

"  Here  we  are  again!"  exclaimed  Captam  Quod,  as  a  troop  of  various- 
sized  urchins,  in  pea-jackets,  with  blue  noses  and  red  comforters,  on  very 
shaggy  ponies,  tne  two  youngest  swinging  ip  panniers  over  an  ass,  drew 
up  alongside  of  the  first  comers. 

''Who's  sliding-scale  of  children  is  that,  I  wonder!"  exclaimed  Miss 
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Howard,  cooteaipktmg  the  Taryh^  naes  of  their  ohdbby  &ce8  tbpoagli 
the  plate-glass  window. 

*<  They  most  be  on  thor  way  to  the  Greet  ExhUntioii  of  National 
Indostrj  to  show  against  the  {mnce's  little  people,"  observed  ISm  Glit- 
tersy^eing  them. 

'^  There  70a  are  again.  Miss  G.  !**  exclaimed  Captain  Cntitfat 

^'  I  said  nothing,**  ref^ied  die  yous^  lady,  looking  quite  innocent. 

«  (>— 0  o  h,  no  !*'  replied  the  captain,  potting  his  thumb  to  kb 
nose,  and  making  s  ion  of  his  fingers. 

Aiiother  batch  now  hove  in  sight 

'<  Oh,  those  are  the  little  (Mceap)  Raws,"  observed  9kc  Hany,  catdi- 
ing  sight  of  the  sky-blue  collar  on  the  servant's  long  drab  coat  ^  Good 
fellow,  old  ickamj  Raw ;  ask  them  to  (hiccnp)  in,"  continued  he,  ^' and 
give  them  some  (hicci^)  cherry  brandy;**  and  dierenpon  Sir  Harry  began 
nodding  and  smiling,  and  making  signs  to  diem  to  come  in.  The 
yomigsters,  however,  maintained  their  position. 

'<  The  little  stupexes !"  exclaimed  Miss  Glitters,  going  to  the  window, 
and  throwing  up  the  sash.  "  Come  in,  young  gendemen !"  cried  she,  in 
a  commanding  tone,  addresnng  herself  to  the  last  comers.  ^  Come  io, 
and  have  some  toffy  and  lollypops !  D'ye  hear  ?**  continued  die>  in  a  still 
louder  voice,  and  motioning  her  head  towards  the  door. 

The  boys  sat  mute. 

^*  You  uttle  .stupid  animals,"  muttered  sh^  in  an  imder  tone,  as  Ae 
cold  air  struck  upon  her  beautifnll^  formed  head.  **  Come  in,  like  good 
boys,"  added  she,  in  a  louder  key,  p<»nting  with  her  finger  towards  the 
door. 

<<  Nor,  thank  ye,"  at  last  drawled  the  dder  of  the  boys. 

«  Nor,  thenk  ye!"  replied  Miis  Glittery  imitadng  the  drawl.  "Why 
not  ?"  adied  she,  sharply. 

The  boy  stared  stupidly. 

"  Why  won't  you  come  in  ?"  asked  sh^  again  addressing  him. 

"Don't  know,"  replied  the  boy,  staring  vacantly  at  his  yoanger 
brother,  as  he  rubbed  a  peari  off  his  nose  on  to  the  ba^  of  his  hand. 

"Don't  know  !"  ejaculated  Miss  Glitters,  stamping  with  her  foot  00 
the  Turkey  carpet 

"  Mar  said  we  hadn't,"  whined  the  younger  boy,  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  his  brother. 

"  Mar  said  we  hadn't !"  retorted  the  fiur  interrogator.     "  Why  not  ?" 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  the  elder. 

"  Don't  know !  you  little  stupid  animal,"  snapped  Miss  GKtters,  the 
cold  air  increasing  the  warmth  of  her  temper.  "  I  wonder  what  you  do 
know.  Why  did  your  ma  say  you  were  not  to  come  in  ?"  continued 
she,  addressing  the  younger  one. 

"  Because — ^because,"  hesitated  he,  "  she  said  the  house  was  full  of 
trumpets," 

"  Trumpets,  you  little  scamp !"  exclaimed  Miss  Glitters,  reddening  upj 
"  I'U  get  a  whip  and  cut  your  jacket  into  ribbons  on  your  back."  And 
thereupon  she  banged  down  the  window  and  closed  the  conversatioD. 
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ENCROACHMENTS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

Bat  see,  once  more,  the  Tisor  catt  awaj, 

Borne  bares  herlbxdiead,  aBdconfronUthediy: 

Asfumes  ber  lordly  itatioa  by  the  throne, 

And  deems  the  people,  like  the  prince,  her  own. — Lux  Renata, 

Nothing  is  more  chameleon-Hke  or  more  ii&ffpetj  than  Romanirau 
If  charged  widi  arabitiony  it  answerB  by  neeknese;  if  taiued  with  pride, 
it  calla  its^  '^hmlyf*  if  Tebuked  for  indecency,  it  says  there  aie 
amdi  worve  thii^  in  die  Holy  Writ!  The  storm  of  oratioiis  and 
writings  aroused  hy  the  Pope's  aggression  on  her  Majesty's  authority,  and 
on  ^  liberties  and  independence  of  her  pecmle,  by  the  partitiomng 
of  England  into  Roman  Cadiotic  dioeeses,  and  the  appcnntment  of  » 
Romanist  hierarch — a  nonnnal  cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster — and 
the  ready  answers  of  a  gHb^  inodiooa  foe^  woidd,  by  their  very  sobtlety 
and  sophistry,  present  a  rational  sonree  of  wonder  and  amusement,  were 
it  not  for  the  invaluable  intellectual,  moral,  and  rehgioiis  privil^fes  that 
great  stake. 

Acocwdinfi^  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus,  *'  The  Pope  has 
ammied  a  nght;  he  has  parodied  ont  the  land;  he  has  named  archlnshops 
aad  bishops.  I^  according  to  the  oath  taken  by  non-Catholics,  the  Pope 
not  only  ought  not  to  have,  but  really  has  not,  power  or  jurisdiction, 
raiiitaal  or  ecderiastdcal,  in  these  realms,  it  follows  that,  according  to 
mm,  die  Pope's  ecderiastical  acts  with  regard  to  England  are  mere 
noDitiee,  and  are  routed  to  have  no  existence.  It  is  as  though  the  Pope 
kid  not  ^M>ken,  and  had  not  issued  any  docoment.  To  act  otherwise  is 
to  recogmse  an  efficient  act  of  power  on  his  part." 

It  woidd  be  insulting  the  reader^s  int^hgence  to  dwell  upon  the 
absurdity  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  view  of  his  own  position.  As  weu  might 
some  remote  descendant  oi  the  StiMtrts  set  up  as  king,  on  the  £rith  of 
his  hereditary  claim,  and  not  being  acknowledged,  still  hold  possession 
of  St  Jameses,  informing  at  the  same  time  the  authorities,  that,  if  they 
persecuted  him  for  that  assumptaon  of  power,  they  would  by  that  very  act 
be  acknowledgmg  his  right  I  Ludcy  it  is  that  in  all  matters  of  au- 
thority, civil  and  military,  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of  aggression 
ire  few,  simple,  and  efi^tive;  in  religious  matters  they  are,  unfortu- 
nately, derious,  slow,  and  unsatasfactoiv* 

Some  rampant  demagogies,  re-echoing  the  sophistries  of  St.  George's, 
Westminster,  would  have  us  believe  that  no  real  danger  exists.  ^*  Simple, 
downright  intolerance^^  they  assert,  "  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  feeHng 
antagonistic  to  Roman  domination."  ^*  It  is  not  fear,"  they  say,  '*  but 
blind  intolerant  hate,  that  has  aroused  the  land."  The  same  party 
appeals  in  equally  strong  terms  to  that  diarity  which  constitutes  the 
basis  and  essence  of  aD  Christianity,  as  wdl  as  to  the  well-known  spirit 
of  British  toleration,  to  leave  the  Komanist  clergy  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  their  yearly  increasing  power  and  dominion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  dergy*  {Hrotest  in  the  same  manner  against  the 

*  Id  any  discussions  having  reference  to  the  craft  and  as8umpti(»i  of  the  Bo- 
man  Church,  we  must  ever  distingoish  the  dergy  from  the  laity.  The  recent 
measures  of  the  Italian  cleigy  are  as  much  levelled  against  the  freedom  of  En^^tish 
Boman  Catholks  as  against  Protestants.     Had  the  divisicn  of  En^^an^  into 
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new  nomiDatlons  being  called  aggressive;  yet  Dr.  Wiseman's  own  words 
have  been  conclusively  cited  in  proof  of  the  fi&ct.  ^'  We  were  told,"  says 
he,  '^  again  and  agam,  that  the  Pope  durst  not  name  ordinary  bishops  m 
England,  because  conscious  of  not  having  authority  to  do  so."  It  is 
precisely  in  the  removal  of  this  obstacle  that  the  aggression  has  been 
committed.  In  proportion  as  the  '^authority"  of  the  Pope  has  been 
advanced,  the  authority  of  the  Crown  has  been  invaded,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Romish  Church  is  the  exact  measure,  it  has  been  justly 
remarked,  of  the  aggression  unon  our  own. 

Dr.  Cumming  denounced  toe  new  hierarchs,  as  swearing  upon  thebr 
nomination  never  to  cease  irom  persecuting  Protestants  and  other  so- 
called  schismatic  and  heretic  sects.  <<  Englishmen,"  said  the  Scottidi 
Protestant  doctor,  <<are  plain  matter-of-&ct  men, — ^honest  men, — straoren 
to  shufflmg,  especially  to  Popish  shuffling;  and  we  must  have  {uaia 
matter-of-fact,  downright  statements."  Yet,  what  was  the  answer  Dr. 
Cumming  succeeded  in  forcing  from  his  antagonists  ?  In  the  copy  of 
the  Pontifical,  kept  at  the  episcopal  residence  in  Grolden-square, — the 
copy,  perhaps,  ^nerally  used  m  the  consecration  of  bishops  m  England 
— tne  sentence  is  cancelled ! 

True  toleration  is  an  inestimable  blessing.  Our  ancestors  endeavoured 
to  secure  to  their  country  Protestantism,  as  the  purest  and  most  liberal 
form  of  Christianity,  and  as  preferable  to  the  most  bigoted  and  coimpt 
one  —  viz.,  Romanism.  They  also  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  latter, 
because  they  believed  that  Popery  was  not  only  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests and  morals  of  the  community,  but  because  it  had  a  tendency  to 
weaken,  if  not  to  withdraw,  that  allegiance  which  was  due  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  this  empire.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  argue  as  if  to  sup- 
port them  was  an  act  of  mere  toleration ;  whereas,  m  reality,  they  would 
destroy  that  great  national  blessing,  by  subverting  Protestantism,  which 
has  always  not  only  professed,  but  practised  toleration,  and  reinstate  the 
ffvstem  of  Popery,  by  which  toleration  has  been  uniformly  repudiated. 
Toleration,  therefore,  of  a  power  which  all  history  and  existing  fads 
attest  to  aim  at  universal  empire,  is  no  longer  toleration,  but  weakness, 
supineness,  and  base  yielding,  or  a  treacherous  abdication  of  our  principles.* 

So  also  is  Charity  the  niret  of  Christian  virtues,  but*  '^  that  good-will 

dioceses  been  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  resident  in  England,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  undoubted  arrogance,  but  it  would  have  been  infinitelj  less 
repugnant  than  when  effected  hy  a  foreign  bishop.  An  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
nobleman— Lord  Beaumont,  and  the  natural  leader  and  head  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic laity  in  this  country — the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  have  both  openly  and  candidly 
expressed  their  opinions,  that  such  measures  are  totally  incompatible  with  alle- 
giance to  our  SovBRBioir,  and  with  our  CoNSTrrurioN.  **  Thus,"  says  the  Timegj 
most  pointedly,  ^^  while  our  philosophical  Radicals  and  dilettanti  politicians  aie 
writing  eloquent  letters  to  show  that  the  press  and  people  of  Eng^d  are  the 
most  intolerant  and  unreasonable  of  mankind,  a  voice  is  raised  from  the  ancestral 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  to  prove  how  true  is  their  instinct,  how 
just  their  indignation,  how  reasonable  their  protest."  We,  in  common  with 
others,  cannot  but  feel  grateM  to  these  noblemen  for  their  timely  avowal,  and  we, 
with  others,  honour  not  less  the  moral  courage  which  has  enabled  them  to  make 
it,  than  the  clear  and  unbiassed  good  sense  which  has  led  them  to  perceive  its 
truth. 

♦  «  Popery  in  Power  will  be  found  the  same  in  every  King's  Reign— a  Rebel  to 
Protestant  Sovereigns,  and  a  pernicious  Element  in  Society."— "The  desire  of 
Earthly  Power  is  an  ever  active  Passion  in  Romanism."—"  Popert  m  Power  ;  or, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Vatican:  to  which  is  added.  Priestcraft;  or.  The  MonanA  of  the 
Middle  Ages:  a  Drama  by  Joseph  Tumley."  Effingham  Wilson.— A  weU-timed 
and  clever  work,  with  many  brilliant  passages,  but  excessivelj^  " 
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to  meDy  which  efibctaallj  inclines  one  imbued  with  it  to  glorify  God,  and 
to  do  good  to  others,'*  would  never  prompt  even  those  most  so  inclined 
to  sacrifice  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them  to  an  actual  martyrdom  of 
inteUectualy  moral,  and  religious  freedom,  and  possible  martyrdom  of 
their  persons.  ■  The  spirit  of  Popery,  when  dominant,  dragged  its  yictima 
to  the  stake.  That  day  is  gone  by,  but  the  spirit  remains  the  same,  and 
the  form  itself  might  easily  be  revive<)||by  the  fierce  passions  begat  by 
eontroTersy,  and  crowned  by  power  and  success.  Jt  was  only  the  other 
day  that  the  restoration  of  the  Inquisition  was  proposed  in  France,  as 
the  only  panacea  for  existing  social  evils.  If  the  present  and  the  future 
can  be  jiviged  of  by  the  past  (and  such  are  the  cnief  advantages  to  be 
derived  firom  history),  the  Romanists  would  not  be  long  in  power  in  this 
country  before  the  intolerant  and  bigoted  spirit  of  th^r  omrch  would 
manifest  itself  in  acts  of  persecution  and  of  insidious  revenge.* 

Freedom  of  conscience,  too,  so  fairly  clidmed  by  the  Romans,  is  the  birth- 
right of  the  human  race.  Protestants  do  not  question  it  The  Romanist 
dergVy  on  the  contrary,  are  bound  to  persecute  all  who  differ  from  them. 
We  oo  not  upbraid  the  Roman  Catholics  for  following  particular  beliefs  and 
finrms  of  worship — the  path  of  salvation  is  for  them  as  well  as  for  us  and 
others;  let  all  pursue  it  according  as  they  think  their  way  the  most  secure, 
or  the  most  direct.  We  upbraid  those  who,  pretending  to  be  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  disavow  the  supremacy  of  its  head  by  God*s  providence ; 
as  well  as  those  who  assimilate  the  forms  of  one  church  to  those  of  another. 
And  we  still  more  loudly  disclaim,  and  that  without  the  slightest  reference 
tofreedcnn  of  conscience,  against  those  who,  belonging  to  an  alien  church, 
usmp  titles  in  this  country  which  are  insulting  to  me  nation  at  large,  and 
which  set  the  Queen's  supremacy  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Protestant 
Church  at  defiance.  We  did  not  nominate  a  bishop  of  Rome :  the  Pope 
sent  us  an  Ardibishop  of  Westminster,  and  partitioned  out  all  England 
iato  bishoprics.  An  act  of  arrogant  usurpation  is  effected,  and  when 
resisted,  the  disdaimants  are  taxed  with  intolerance!  What  would  France 
have  said  if  the  Calrinists  had  sent  an  Archbishop  of  the  Seine  to  Paris? 
What  the  Turks,  if  the  Tsar  had  nominated  a  Greek  Archbishop  of 
Istambol?  But  we,  who  love  and  respect  freedom  of  conscience,  are  to 
have  a  Bomanist  cardinal  appointed  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  sub- 
mit in  silent  acquiescence,  or  be  charged  with  intolerance ! 

What  has  been  effected  by  the  concessions  of  the  last  twenty  years? 
First,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  then  the  grant  to  Maynootn ;  then 
the  payment  of  salaries  to  Popish  bishops,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
rank  among  Protestant  prelates;  and,  lastly,  the  act  repealing  the  laws  of 
Elizabeth.  Is  Popeiy  disarmed,  or  Ireland  conciliated?  No;  the  Synod 
of  Thurles  rejects  all  systems  of  international  education,  spurns  the  prof- 
fered conciliation  with  anytliing  but  the  charity  **  which  seeks  the  good  of 
others,  though  with  prejudice  to  herself;"  wmle  the  Pope,  misled  by  a 
wi]y,  ambitious  priest,  is  induced  to  do  that  which  a  solemn  conclave  of 

*  It  is  not  very  generally  known  that  an  ancestor  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  advocated 
the  employment  of  tiio  torture  so  late  as  in  the  Stuart's  time.  In  a  tract  entitled 
"The  Law  of  Laws;  or,  The  Excellency  of  the  Civil  Law  above  all  Human  Laws 
whatsoever,"  by  Sir  Robert  Wiseman, 'Knight,  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws,  1664,  the 
writer  enters  into  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  subject,  and  openly  defends  the 
vsc  of  torture  in  judiciid  proceedings.  It  is  a  gratifying  fkct  that  Sir  Robert 
IViseman,  having  become  a  pervert  to  the  religion  of  ms  master,  James  II.,  was 
coospelled  to  foUow  his  fortunes. 
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tbe  Ph>te8tant  ardibishopa  and  bishops  of  lEogUoi  hm  dedived  ta  be 
^an  act  <^  antmait  assumptioQ/*  and  ^^an  unwarrantaUe  insnU  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  Queen's  most  exodlent  majesty."  Chanty  or  tola:»> 
tion  to  so  unchristian  and  tyrannical  a  ^irit  would  be^  it  is  quite  evident^ 
not  only  nusf^aoed,  bat  a  want  of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty,  and  of  a  jufi 
aense  of  religious,  moral,  and  inteUectoal  liberty.  Had  conceasioii  gone 
any  further,  it  is  v^  doubtfuUf  the  State  would  hare  had  strength 
enough  left  sufficient  to  deCmd  tbe  Protestant  Constitutioa  of  1688,  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  or  the  right  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Biitisk 
throne.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  an  amlutious  priest  has  so  hi  oyer- 
stemmed  the  mark  at  the  present  moment,  as  to  have  aroused  an  almost 
umyersal  spirit  of  reaction  and  of  opposition.  Peryersions,  and  the  creep- 
ing in  of  bad  prai^ices  into  our  own  church,  w»e  gradually  underminmg 
its  purity  and  simplicity,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  enemy.  These  14^ 
parently  slight  evils  now  stana  out  in  all  their  truly  mischievous  import- 
ance and  significance;  at  the  same  time  that  the  few  weak,  toknm^ 
latitudinarian  minds,  who  b^ieved,  (Mr  affected  to  believe^  in  the  humilijhf» 
sincerity,  and  loyalty  of  the  Romanists,  and  have  be^  parties  to  the 
granting  of  concession  after  concession,  till  they  have  connived  with  th^ 
enemies  to  bring  Protestantism  to  the  verge  oi  a  preoipioe,  have  dieir  eyea 
now  fully  opened  to  the  impending  most  dangerous  crisis.* 

''  This  our  country,"  say  the  arohlushops  and  bishops,  in  thmr  address 
to  her  Majesty,  ''whose  church  bang  a  true  brandi  of  Christ's  holy 
Catholic  Churdb,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  are  duly  ministered  aoecnrding  to  Christ*s  ordinances,  is  treated 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  having  been  a  heathai  land,  and  is  congratu- 
lated at  its  rest<»ation,  affcar  an  interval  of  300  years,  to  a  place  amcmg 
the  churches  of  Christendom." 

A  system  of  opinions,  then,  which  the  same  address  goes  on  v^y 
justly  to  diaraeterise  as  ''  inculcating  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits,*'  which  our  fathers  rejected  after  centuries  of  ccmtroversy,  has 
been  revived,  and  in  this  Protestant  country  Christianity  is  attempted  to 
be  identified  with  Romanism.  To  seal  this  ^preat  fact  with  the  stan^  of 
authority,  the  ambitious  prelate  who  has  assumed^  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  title  of  ArchbislK>p  of  Westnunster,  has 
also  taken  the  name  of  the  Roman  Pudens,  who,  by  his  marriage  with 
Claudia,  or  as  the  father  of  Pudaxtia,  was  indirectly  instrumental  in  in- 
troducing Christianity  into  these  realms.  Pudens  is  made  by  the  martyr- 
ologies  to  have  been  a  person  of  figure  at  Rome  of  the  senatorial  order; 
yet,  by  a  strange  incongruity,  he  is  also  deemed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  St  Paul,  who  sends  his  salutations,  writing  from  Rome,  to 
Timothy.  ^2  Tim.  iv.  21)  And  therefc»re  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel, 
first  brou^  to  Britain,  according  to  Southey,  in  his  ^<Book  of  the 

*  Ck>lonel  Tempest  justly  observed,  at  Bradford,  that  the  laity  said,  at  the  time 
of  the  CathoUc  emancipation,  '*  Grant  us  that,  it  is  all  we  ask ;"  but  the  clergy  and 
political  agitators  soon  prodaimed  it  to  be  merely  an  instalment.  "  Who,"  added 
the  gallant  colonel,  '*  can  say  where  these  instalments  are  to  end?  The  Pope  has 
shown  very  plainly,  that  to  divide  the  supremacy  with  the  Queen  was  another  in- 
stalment, would  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  be  satisfied  with  St. 
George's  while  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  were  in  sight?  or  the  Pope  con- 
tent with  a  division  of  power?  What  was  to  be  the /last  instafanent  due  to  the 
Boman  Catholics?" 
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GknAj''  hj  Bran,  the  fiither  of  Caractacos,  or  by  anj  lady  of  the  samg 
iBostriooi  lK>v9efaokl,  belongs  to  the  time  of  St  Paul,  and  dates  anterioriy^ 
to  the  eociBteiioe  of  any  creditable  Bishop  of  Rome. 

^  Certain  German  ditu^hes,^  Mosheim  tells  ns,  '^  are  fimdly  ambitioos 
of  deriTiD^  their  origni  from  St  Peter,  and  from  the  companions  of  the 
dAer  apostles.  The  firitons,**  he  adds,  <^  are  also  willing  to  bdkre,  tmon 
the  aoniority  of  Bede,  that  under  the  reien  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  their 
Idog,  LactoB,  addressed  himself  to  EleuSimu,  the  Roman  pontiff,  bt 
doetors  to  instruct  him  in  the  Christian  rdigion,  and  having  obtained  Us 
request,  emfaraeed  the  GospeL"  If  this  tradition  were  the  true  one,  Luchur 
would  have  been  a  more  correct  Roman,  and  yet  not  a  ^^RomanisV'  deno- 
minatinn  for  die  pret^ided  ardiHshop  than  Pudens. 

**  But,'*  adds  the  historian  Mosheim,  <<  these  traditions  are  extremely 
doubtful;  and  are,  indeed,  rcnected  by  such  as  have  learning  sufficient 
to  wdgfa  the  credifaifity  of  ancient  narrations.''  ''  These  things  are  doubt- 
fUy^abo  says  Southey ;  '<  the  light  of  the  Word  shone  here,''  says  Fuller^ 
the  Churdi  historian,  ^^  but  we  know  not  who  kindled  it"* 

It  was  not  t31  the  year  596  that  fortr  Benedictine  monks,  with  Augus- 
ixne  at  their  head,  were  sent  into  Britam  by  Gregory  the  Gh^eat,  prerious 
to  the  elevation  of  that  ambitious  prdate  to  the  Popedom.  It  is  noto- 
nous,  to  all  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
the  umrersal  bishopric  of  the  Pope  was  not  granted  till  the  year  606.t 
Bertha,  Ethelbert's  queen,  had,  previous  to  this,  brought  over  firom  France 
a  household  establishment  of  clerks,  with  a  prelate,  by  name  Liudhard, 
at  their  head,  who  (delated  at  the  prettily  situated,  and  still  existing 
Boman  church  of  St.  Martb,  near  Canterbury. 

The  Romanist  doctrioe  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  his  right  of 
general  superintendence  over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Chureh  of 
Christ,  cannot  be  iqpplied  to  this  country  from  the  ccmversions  effected 
by  the  Benedictines.  If  the  bestowing  of  a  benefit  conferred  either  civil 
or  eodeeiastical  power,  we  should  owe  obedience  to  SootJand  rather  than 
to  Rome.  Aidan,  and  Chad,  and  Druma,  contributed  much  more  than 
Augustine  to  the  general  or  eventual  conversion  of  England.  No  alle- 
gianoe  was  sworn  to  Rome  by  the  converts;  no  submission  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  was  required  by  the  missionaries.  Rome  was  die  most 
leuned  and  civilised  place  at  that  time  in  the  known  world;  the  corrup- 
tioQs  of  its  churdi  nad  made  oon^Miratively  but  little  progress  4  its 

*  The  ancient  British  Church,  hy  whomsoever  planted,  was  a  stranger  to  the 
Bidiop  of  Borne  and  his  pretended  authoritj. — "  Bhickstone's  Commentaries," 
k  iv^  c.  8.  ''The  History  of  the  Church  of  England,"  hj  J.  B.  S.  Car- 
Yithen,BJD. 

t  See  Mr.  HaDam's  admirable  and  eloquent  chapter  on  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ''History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  Mr.  Gis- 
bome's  volume  of  essays.  Pope  Gregory  disclaimed  the  title  of  Supreme  Pontiff. 
—"Hist.  Popu,"  part  11, 133,  rt  9eq»    Townsend,  p.  79. 

X  Hie  ceremony  of  kissing  the  Pope's  toe  was  not  introdaced  till  about  750; 
the  worship  of  images  was  authorised  by  the  second  Council  of  Nice  in  the  year 
7S7;  solitary,  or  private  masses,  and  masses  for  the  dead,  were  introduced  shortly 
aftmrards.  Transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  did  not  take  its  rise 
till  about  850.  The  decretals  by  the  Pope  extending  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction 
and  authority  were  not  issued  till  the  latter  end  of  the  same  century.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  deceits  and  superstitions,  such  as  imposing 
fictitious  relics  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people — the  institution  of  superstitious 
festivals,  as  that  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Maiy— the  imposition  of  legends ; 
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bishop  was  able  and  willing  to  send  the  light  of  Christianity  to  every 
people  which  requested  its  assistance.  ^'  OtiJieite  has  been  converted  by 
our  missionaries;  have  we,  in  consequence,  assumed  spiritual  andiority 
over  the  Otaheitans  ?  Does  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England  daim 
spiritual  allegiance  from  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  or  America?*** 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Benedictines  obtained  a  firm  footing  at 
the  court  of  Ethelbert,  than  they  aimed  at  obtiuning  power  in  the  country, 
andthe  dying  king  was  induced  to  sanction  the  nomination  by  the  P<^ 
of  Augustine  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  the  new  ardibislrap 
soon  a^rwards  partitioned  England  into  twelve  Ushoprics  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

Augustine  introduced  Christianity  with  its  latest  ceremcmial  additions 
and  doctrinal  corruptions.  He  and  his  followers  were  not  ashamed  to 
call  in  miracles  to  their  aid.  Such  was  the  laying  of  hands  v^n  the 
royal  exile,  Edwin ;  the  exhibition  by  Laurentius,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustine, of  his  back  scourged  by  St.  Peter,  to  Gadbald;  the  numerous 
tricks  of  Paulinus ;  in  fact,  the  dergy  of  that  period  considered  it  allow- 
able to  practise  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  a  barbarous  people, 
if  by  such  means  they  could  forward  the  work  of  conversion,  or  induce 
them,  when  converted,  to  lead  a  more  religious  life. 

'^  The  church  government,*'  says  Southey,  *'  established  in  this  island 
by  Augustine  and  his  fellow-labourers,  was  that  episcopal  form  whidi 
bad  prevailed  among  the  Britons,  and  which  was  derived  firom  the 
apostles  in  uninterrupted  descent.''  Notwithstanding  the  nomination  of 
the  first  archbishop  by  the  Pope,  the  archbishop  himself  nominated  hb 
bishops  independently  of  the  Pope.  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  the  seventh 
archbishop,  effected  an  equally  independent  union  of  the  churches  of  the 
Heptarchy;  and  throughout,  all  attempts  to  usurp  the  suprema<^  at  that 
time  were  strenuously  resisted.  When  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  Yoric, 
i^pealed  to  Rome  against  the  synod  which  governed  the  church,  and 
when  the  Pope  had  gladly  decided  in  his  favour,  the  decree  of  the  Pope 
was  resisted  by  the  king,  who  told  the  nuncio  that  '^  though  he  honoured 
them  as  parents  for  their  grave  lives,  he  could  not  assent  to  thdr 
legation,  because  it  was  ^;ainst  reason  that  a  person  twice  condemned 
by  the  whole  council  of  I^fpland,  should  be  restored  upon  the  Pope*s 
leW't  P«  P« 

Admitting  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
independent  of  the  Church  of  Rome — an  independence  which  was  for  a 
long  time  thwarted  by  the  Pope  encouraging  the  regular  in  opposition  to 
the  secular  clergy,  and  protecting  monastic  orders,  as  belonging  to  the 
Pope  and  not  to  the  country — still,  the  same  fraudulent  purposes,  the 
same  audadty  of  imposture,  characterised  that  early  church,  which  were 
carried  on  everywhere  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  records 
of  which  still  exist,  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  that  system  of  deceit  which 
the  Romish  Church  still  pursues  wherever  it  retains  its  temporal  power 
or  its  influence.  _ 

and,  as  another  sequence  of  increase  of  power,  arrogance,  as  illustrated  hj 
Nicolas  I.  obliging  thie  Emperor  Louis  IL  to  perform  the  Amotions  of  groom;  and 
persecution,  as  instanced  in  the  truly  Christian  introduction  of  the  ^al  bj  cold 
water  by  Pope  Eogenius  n. 

*  *'The  Accusations  of  History  against  the  Church  of  Borne,"  by  the  Bev. 
George  Townsend,  M.A.    1825. 

t  Stillingfleet,  on  the  **  Boman  Church  Authority."  Works,  voL  iv.,  p.  396. 
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Tbe  case  of  the  arcb  mirade-iDonger,  St  DunstaD,  affords  one  of  the 
earliest  and  grossest  instances,  at  least  in  this  country,  of  the  exhibition 
of  those  supposed  miraculous  powers  in  which  the  Romanists  belieye, 
-and,  in  opposition  to  all  gradual  improvement  of  the  human  race,  would 
have  Protestants  also  believe,  if  they  could  have  their  own  way.  Dunstan 
was  bom  near  Glastonbury,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,*  at  an 
epodk  when  superstition  was  rife  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  the 
baptism  of  beUs,  the  festival  in  remembrance  of  departed  souls,  the  in- 
stitution of  the  rosary,  and  a  multitude  of  other  rites,  shocking  to  com- 
mon sense  and  an  insult  to  true  religion,  were  introduced.f 

The  Romanists  say  that  it  is  neither  just  nor  eenerous  to  harass  them 
with  the  strange  legends  and  absurd  stories  which  belong  to  the  dark 


Such  days  as  those 


When  Dunstan  took  the  devil  hy  the  nose. 

Specious,  yet  haughty,  ftill  of  smiling  evil, 
.^u:id  more  than  match,  he  boasted,  for  the  devil. 

T.  DlBDIN. 

t  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  so  strenuously  enforced  by  Dunstan,  has  been 
jiutly  regarded  by  Protestants  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  predicted  apostacy.  If 
there  is  one  doctrine  clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture,  it  is  **  that  marriage  is 
honourable  in  all."  We  read,  '*  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one 
wife" — that  St.  Paul  had  power  to  marry  if  he  pleased.  If  we  consider  the 
examples  of  marriage  in  the  primitive  church,  we  find  it  there  asserted  that  St. 
Psul  was  married:  so  we  are  assured  by  Ignatius,  Clemens,  and  Eusebius.  St. 
Peter,  unlike  the  Popes,  his  assumed  successors,  is  said  to  have  consoled  his  wife 
St  her  martyrdom.  The  twelve  apostles,  says  Ambrose,  were  all  married  except 
8t  John.  Tertullian  wrote  a  book  to  his  own  wife;  Hilary,  to  his  daughter  Abra; 
Chiysostom,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  praise  the  marriage  of  priests  as  memorable 
sod  recommendatory.  The  fact  is,  that  the  act  of  apostacy  to  early  Christianity 
cfliKted  in  enforcing  celibacy  among  monks  and  clergy  has  been,  and  is  still,  the 
loaroe  of  sins  and  crimes  of  the  most  revolting  nature.  France  has  exhibited  a 
glaring  instance  of  the  sad  results  of  this  unnatural  law  but  very  recently  in  the 
ooonterpart  of  a  case  related  in  Mrs.  Crowe's  <*  Light  and  Darkness."  And  the 
of  crime,  in  all  Bomanist  countries,  teem  with  instances  of  a  similar 


^The  result  of  Pope  Innocent's  interdiction  on  marriage  is  too  well  known. 
Bone  were  rendered  more  virtuous  or  active  in  holiness;  none  became  more 
diaritable  to  the  poor,  or  benevolent  to  the  sick;  but  thousands  erected  a  system 
cf  selfish  indulgence,  which  monopolised  their  whole  nature,  and  turned  men  into 
fiends.  This  is  the  certain  consequence,  when  any  one  of  the  provident  laws  of 
Heaven  is  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  man's  inventions.  The  principles  of 
Christianity  required  no  sudi  distortion,  that  man  on  earth  should  at  all  tinies, 
whilst  on  earth,  afi^  the  sublimated  and  pure  nature  of  angels.  The  prohibition 
of  marriage  was  one  very  strong  evidence  of  the  blindness  and  follibiiity  of  the 
Pqocy;  it  gave  rise  to  the  general  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  and  turned  the 
monasteries  and  nunneries  into  brothels,  in  whk^  the  most  flagrant  vices  (in- 
dading  even  murder)  were  constantly  committed.  That  pure  and  stainless  nature 
which  the  churdi  had  effected  was  soon  beclouded  by  those  dark  and  degrading 
blemishes,  which  passion  and  pride  indent  upon  the  foreheads  of  their  votaries. 
Briiglon  was  no  longer  the  handmaid  of  civuisation,  but  became  an  obstacle  to 
sodal  love  and  peace.  'Stom  the  heavenly  vocation  of  leading  the  blind,  and 
tpaching  the  thousands  to  control  the  fierce  passions  of  their  nature— of  asserting 
pore  and  high  principles  as  the  best  security  for  all— the  priests  became  evil-doers, 
and  degenerated  into  oppressors,  who  surrounded  tliemselves  with  the  filth  of 
their  vices,  and  became  more  loathsome  than  the  swine  in  the  mire.  Some  of  the 
superior  priests,  as  Adrian  at  Bruges,  and  Abb6  Truckles,  had  their  harem,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Eastern  monarchs.  No  pen  can  describe  the  crimes  of  the 
Romish  priests— their  plots,  their  incests,  and  assassinations.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion, there  were  few  who  were  innocent,  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff"  to  the  humblest 
cmate." — Papery  in  Power,  p.  26,  et  eeq. 
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ages.  But  the  Romanist  is  permitted  to  reject  nothing  which  his  church 
has  once  sanctioned;  and  while  the  Protestant  may  reject  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  or  any  opinions  which  reason  or  Scripture  convince  him  are  ab- 
surd, the  Romamst  is  compelled  to  assert  the  miraculous  powers  of  his* 
churdi,  even  in  instances  like  those  of  St.  Dunstan,  St  Dominic,  St 
Francis,  St  Denis,  St.  Winifred,  and  others,  which  provoke  the  smiles 
and  contempt  of  Protestants,  and  try  largely  even  the  fiuth  of  a  Bomanist. 
**  Spare  the  page  of  the  Protestant  historian  f*  indignantly  ezdaiaos  James 
Sheridan  Enowles.  <*  There  is  no  need  of  it  The  annals  of  the  Roman  Chninh 
herself  pronounce  her  ample,  emphatic,  unqualified  condemnation.  Millions,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  her.  No  wonder!  Superstition  inculcated  flrom  the  very 
cradle  I  Amulets,  relics,  miracles;  idolatry,  that  arch-resister  to  the  worship  of 
the  living  God;  priestcrait,  restlessly  upon  the  watch ;  the  lusts  of  the  eye  and  the 
lusts  of  the  ear  (witness  the  abominable  exposures  lately  made  by  a  correspondent 
to  the  Times)  assailing  the  too  yielding  heart  under  the  specious  plea  of  spiritual 
observances!  And  mark  the  stalwart  bulwarks  with  which  the  citadel  of  Anti- 
christ is  propped  and  defended.  Consider  them  well,  and  note  how  thoroughly 
they  suit— how  perfectly  in  keeping  they  are  with  the  character  of  the  main  build- 
ing. First,  blasphemous  denial  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  God's  own  word! — ^next, 
inmUible  authority  to  t^ach! — and,  lastly,  implicit  obedience  in  receiving  instruc- 
tion! Thus,  in  the  outset,  is  inquiry  stopped  at  the  very  fountain  of  true 
knowledge.  Thus  is  precept  delivered  without  let,  and  accepted  without  sample. 
The  Roman  Catholic  layman  is  taught  to  believe  that  he  sins  if  he  thinks  for  Mm- 
self  in  matters  of  religion,  and  so  is  the  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  but  what  the  latter 
pays  upon  the  one  hand,  he  ei^oys  the  consolation  of  exacting  upon  the  other. 
One  huge,  monstrous  idol  has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  Trini^  Tradi- 
tion! and  in  that  idol  what  a  motley  abomination  does  the  Scripture  Christian 
contemplate! — an  idol  at  whose  shrine  Christ,  in  more  senses  than  one,  has  daily, 
and  for  centuries,  been  crucified  over  anew." — Rock  o/B(me,  p.  270,  et  seq. 

Sheridan  Knowles's  work  is  especially  and  solely  devoted  to  that  most 
fundamental  of  all  inquiries  connected  vrith  Papal  authority,  the  assumed 
apostolic  succession  of  St  Peter,  and  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  Roman 
Chiurch  is  said  to  be  built ;  an  assumption  which  he  demolishes  as  if  the 
said  rock  was  mere  sand;  concluding  as  a  result  that  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Church,  sitting  where  he  does  in  alleged  right  of  successkm  to 
Peter,  perpetrates  an  act  of  heresy  which  the  Apostle,  himself,  would  sooner 
have  laid  down  his  life  than  have  committed;  that  the  alleged  vicar  of 
Christ — the  alleged  vicegerent  of  Christ — flies  in  the  face  of  the  Sling 
whom  he  professes  to  represent,  by  violating  in  the  face  of  the  whole  woiU 
the  most  solemn  injunction  in  the  whole  Christian  code,  ^'  Neither  call  any 
man  your  father  upon  the  earth,  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven,"  and  that  he  is  in  fact  Antichrist! 

The  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  over  ihe  minds  of  Christiaas 
has  been  at  once  the  cause  of  the  greatness  and  of  the  decline  of  tlie 
Romish  Church.  To  this  doctrine  is  to  be  imputed  all  that  interference 
in  the  temporal  polity  of  states  on  the  part  of  the  Popes,  and  the  con- 
sequent resistance  of  princes,  which  has  often  made  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  enemy  of  the  civilised  world ;  and  rendered  the  history  of  so  many 
ages  a  continued  narratiye  of  tumult,  crimes,  and  bloodshed ;  to  it  may 
be  imputed  the  jealousy  of  princes,  the  divisions  among  their  pe<^le,  th6 
fury  of  civil  war. 

Dr.  Wiseman,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus,  would  insist  upon  the  customary 
Jesuitical  argument  that  Romanist  prelates  profess  only  spiritual  dominion ; 
hut  the  spirit  cannot  be  separated  from  mind  in  the  body.  "  The  ded- 
sions  of  our  judgment,**  justly  observes  Mr.  Townsend,  "and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion^  influence  our  conduct;   and  the  doctrine  thsb 
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iOegiftiiee  of  any  kind  is  due  to  the  Pope,  howeyer  girded  and  limited, 
ezpliinied  and  palHated  it  may  be,  has  uoiformly  been  productire  of 
misery,  by  diriding  or  alienating  the  attachment  and  obedience  of  the 
pm>le  hom  the  sorereign  and  laws  of  their  respective  coimtries." 

In  early  acfes  bishops  were  elected  at  a  congr^^on  of  the  clergy  and 
iaity  of  the  cuooeee.  Mr.  Hallam  has  shown  that  in  France  the  bishops 
had  generally  been  nominated  by  the  king,  and  in  England  by  the 
^i^^ttenagemot.  The  sapremacy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  is  a  mere 
arrogant  usurpation.  They  were  at  first  connrmed  by  the  emperoia. 
The  rights  of  Christian  princes  orer  all  causes  in  their  dominions,  eocle* 
BiasticeJ  or  civil,  does  not  demand  serious  discussion.  It  is  a  end  and 
melandioly  state  to  which  an  ambitious  prelate  has,  by  the  assumption 
0^  next  to  the  Queen's,  perhaps,  the  highest  title  of  the  state,  compelled 
a  Protestant  country  to  defend  the  supremacy  of  its  temporal  sovereign. 

Upon  this  point,  the  attempts  made  by  the  Popes  and  bishops  to  sab* 
ject  this  kingdom — ^historically,  numerous— are  highly  instructive.  In 
the  ^'  General  Address  of  the  Laity  of  the  Church  of  England  to  her 
Majesty,''  it  is  Justly  remarked  that  the  records  of  the  reigns  of  her 
Majesty's  illnstnons  predecessors,  both  before  and  since  the  glorious 
Revolution,  furnish  many  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mischiefe 
and  abuses,  which  at  various  times  have  sprung  up  in  the  church,  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority'. 

In  1079,  Gregory  VII.,  one  of  the  most  insolent  and  arbitrary  of  the 
Popes  that  ever  filled  the  Papal  chair,  and  whose  sole  ambition  was  to 
extend  his  authority,  thought  proper  to  write  very  haughty  letters  to 
William  the  Conoueror,  and  sent  his  legate  *'  to  demand  of  that  king 
that  he  should  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors ; 
and  desired  him  to  be  more  exact  in  remitting  to  Rome  the  money  which 
the  kings,  his  predecessors,  were  accustomed  to  send  thither.  *  The 
money  alluded  to  was  the  tax  called  ^  Rome  Scot,"  or  ^'  Peter's  Pence ;" 
first  paid  in  the  time  of  our  Saxon  King  Ethelwolf,  and  continued  tiU 
the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  The  i^ply  of  William  was  worthy  of  himself. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  future  enterprises  of  the  holy  see  against  this 
kingdom^  he  answered  that  ^'he  granted  one  demand  and  refused  the 
ether."  ^^  As  to  the  oath  of  fidelity  (says  William),  I  have  not  taken  it, 
nor  shall  I ;  because  I  did  not  promise  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  find  that 
my  predecessors  have  taken  it  to  your's.  As  for  the  money,  it  has  been 
negfigendy  collected  during  the  three  years  I  have  been  in  France ;  bat 
now  I  am  returned  to  my  kingdom,  I  send  by  your  le^te  what  is  ready, 
and  the  rest  I  will  send  by  the  deputies  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc." 
William  also  ibrbade  the  English  bishops  to  go  to  Rome,  whither  they 
had  been  summoned ;  and  Gregpory,  extremely  irritated  at  his  firmness, 
recalled  his  legate. 

This  was  in  the  eleventh  century,  after  Bonifiice  IIL  had  obtained 
^  title  of  ''  Universal  Bishop^"  although  Martin  had  been  cruelly 
poniahed  by  the  Emperor  Constans  for  intruding  on  his  right  as  a 
sovereign.  Agatho  had  first  claimed  in&llibility  (a.d.  677);  Chariemagne 
had  been  crowned  at  Rome;  Nicholas  I.  had  established  si^remacy  over 
the  weak  Louis  II. ;  the  Pope  himself  had  been  excommunicato  by 
Photias,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  the  idea  of  a  holy  war  had  been 
ooneeived  by  the  ambitious  Sylvester  II. ;  Pope  Boniface  VII.  had  heea 
depoeed  and  banished  for  his  crimes;  the  great  oontest  between  the 
empennn  and  Popes  had  commenced;  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  so  jostM^ 
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abhorred  by  all  Englishmen,  had  been  just  instituted,  and  this  very 
Gregory  VII.,  the  notorious  Hildebrand,  was  living  in  Ucentious  concu- 
binage with  Mathilda,  daughter  of  Boniface,  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Popes  was  nobly  opposed  at  this  time,  ^ike  by  the  Em- 
perors Henry  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  by  William  I.,  Ring  of  England,  by 
Phihp  of  France,  and  by  the  Biitish  and  German  Churches.  Henry  IV., 
who  so  far  succumbed  to  the  insolent  Gregory  as  to  do  homage  to  this 
spiritual  tyrant  barefooted,  at  Canusium,  soon  after  besieged  Rome,  and 
made  a  noble  stand  against  the  audadous  pontiff. 

In  the  reign  of  Rufus,  Anselm  was  exiled  because  he  obeyed  the  Pope 
without  the  king's  consent.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  king  and 
Anselm  contended  about  the  iijvestiture  of  the  bishops.  The  long  called 
a  parliament  or  great  council  The  lords  and  bishops  joined  with  the 
king.  Anselm  consented  to  refer  the  affair  to  the  parliament  at  the 
foUowing  Easter,  thereby  confessing  the  power  of  the  sovereign  in 
council ;  for  such  was  the  senate  of  the  day. 

During  Anselm's  stay  at  Rome  (temp.  Urban  IL)  it  was  decreed  that  all  eccleri- 
astics  who  for  the  future  should  receive  the  investiture  of  their  benefices  from  a 
layman  should  be  excommunicated.  In  obedience  to  this  decree,  Anselm  refused 
to  do  homage  to  the  king;  or  to  consecrate  the  bishops  whom  the  king  had 
appointed.  On  appealing  to  the  Pope,  the  conduct  of  AnSelra  was  justified.  The 
lang  was  resolved  to  preserve  a  privilege  received  from  his  pr^ecessors.  He 
therefore  commanded  the  archbishop,  as  a  subject  of  the  realm,  to  obey  his  sove- 
reign; Anselm  refused  to  violate  his  conscience,  and  pleaded  that  he  could  not 
disobey  the  Pope  and  the  synod  in  which  he  had  himself  voted.  "  What  is  this  to 
me?"  said  the  king.  "  Is  the  synod  of  Rome  to  deprive  me  of  the  privileges  of  my 
predecessors?  I  will  never  suffer  any  person  wfio  refuses  me  the  securities  of  a  sub- 
ject, to  enjoy  estates  in  my  dominions.**  Home,  which  could  lose  nothing,  at  length 
gained  the  chief  object  of  dispute  by  a  compromise.  The  king  was  to  renounce 
the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  bishops  were  permitted  by  the  Pope  to  do  homage 
for  their  temporalities. 

After  yielding  to  the  two  Williams,  the  Church  of  Home  (says  Rapin)  struggled 
a  long  time  with  Henrr  L  But  when  she  saw  he  was  not  to  be  conquered,  she 
contented  herself  with  what  she  would  have  scorned  in  the  b^^innmg  of  the  con- 
test. She  compounded  the  matter  with  that  monarch,  and  consented  that  the 
bishops  and  abbots  should  do  him  homage;  at  the  very  time  when  she  obstinately 
refused  the  same  terms  to  the  emperor^  toho^  affairs  were  not  in  so  prosperous  a  state, 
Stephen  subuiitted  to  the  Pope,  and  enslaved  the  kingdom  by  the  double  usurpa- 
tion. The  second  Henry  was  the  victim  of  the  weakness  of  Stephen. — Toumsendy 
p.  77,  etseq. 

Thomas  k  Becket  was  not  justified  in  his  opposition  to  Heniy  II.  by 
the  claims  to  supremacy  of  the  Popes,  from  the  precedents  arising  from 
the  conduct  of  former  princes,  or  from  a  pretended  regard  to  the  morality 
of  the  country.  I^  at  the  time  of  this  contumacious  archbishop,  whose 
"  virtues'*  Lord  Lyttleton  ironically  apostrophised  as  "  the  curse  of  his 
country,  the  ruin  of  his  prince,  and  the  honour  of  Rome,"  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  had  heen  successful,  an  universal  ecclesiastical  mo- 
narchy would  have  been  established  over  the  civilised  world.  It  has  been 
said  by  the  apoloetsts  of  Romanism,  that  no  Romanist  imagines  at  this 
time  that  the  ecclesiastics  were  entitled  by  divine  right  to  the  imniunity 
for  which  Becket  contended;  but  the  claim  once  made,  it  might  be  re- 
vived ;  it  has,  however,  never  been  rescinded,  and  the  Pope  claims  infal- 
libility. The  duty  of  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is 
maintained,  as  we  see,  by  the  Romanists  of  England  at  present  ^'^'^ 
almost  prophetically,  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Townsend,  now  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  "  an  aspiring  and  anUntUms  pontiff  now  obtained  power 
by  any  unforeseen  means,  the  same  effects  mustfoUow  the  same  cause. 
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Even  when  he  is  weak,  and  apparently  harmless^  this  very  opinion  has 
shaken  our  empire  to  its  cefttre" 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that,  though  Henry  II.,  in  consequence  of 
the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  had  to  submit  to  great  humiliations 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  Pope  Alexander  in.,  yet  in  11 76  we  find  him 
sending  Richard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to 
Cardinal  Vivian,  to  ask  him  by  what  authdrity  he  had  dared  to  enter 
his  kingdom  without  his  permission?  Alarmed  at  this  question,  the 
l^;ate  promised,  upon  oa/h,  that  he  would  do  nothing  in  his  legation 
^;ainst  the  will  of  the  king. 

There  is  no  one  transaction  in  the  early  history  of  England  which  so 
much  disgusts  and  shames  our  countrymen,  as  the  submission  of  our 
farare,  though  weak  King  John,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Pope.  Inno- 
cent III.  laid  all  England  under  an  interdict,  because  that  monarch  re- 
asted  the  nomination  of  Stephen  Langton  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In 
1212  we  find  the  same  Pope  excommunicating  and  deposing  King  John,  still 
on  account  of  his  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Rome;  and  in  1213,  alarmed 
by  the  secret  counsel  and  intimations  of  the  Italian  legate,  he  surrendered 
hmiself  and  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  The  barons,  how- 
crer,  would  agree  to  no  such  compact:  accordingly,  the  king  was  re- 
leased from  his  concessions  in  favour  of  our  li&rties,  and  England's 
bravest  and  best  were  excommunicated.  The  sentence  of  the  Lateran 
Council  was  brought  to  England ;  but  the  city  of  London  treated  it  with 
contempt,  and  maintained  that  the  barons  ought  not  to  regard  it,  or  the 
prelates  to  publish  it,  for  the  Pope  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal 
a&irs  of  the  realm.  *<  Those  poltroons  of  Rome  (said  they) — those  usurers 
— those  simoniacs,  who  have  nothing  noble  or  warlike  about  them,  wish  to 
domineer  over  all  the  world  by  means  of  their  excommunications." 
Such  was  the  respect  of  the  English  for  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  this  Pope,  so  strangely  misnamed  ^^  Innocent," 
that  the  Inquisition  was  established  in  Narbonne,  and  committed  to  the 
direction  of  Dominic  and  his  order,  who  treated  the  Waldenses  with  the 
most  inhuman  cruelty.  These  pious  torturers  and  executioners  imparted 
variety  to  their  horrible  persecutions  of  living  beings,  by  refined  dis- 
eosaons  with  the  Franciscans  concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary!  At  the  same  period  occurred  the  infamous  Sicilian 
Vespers,  when  the  French  in  Sicily,  to  the  number  of  8000,  were  mas- 
sacred in  one  evening.  Pope  Honorius  III.  had  introduced  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Host ;  Conrad,  Duke  of  Suabia,  and  Frederick  of  Austria, 
had  been  beheaded  by  the  counsel  of  Clement  IV. ;  and  the  fables  concern- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Chapel  of  Loretto,  the  Vision  of  Simon  Stochius, 
the  Wandering  Jew,  and  St.  Anthony's  obliging  an  ass  to  adore  the 
Sacrament,  were  invented  about  the  same  time.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
^^orious  era  for  Popedom,  and  the  thirteenth  century  gives  way  to  none 
o^ier  as  a  striking  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  follies,  the  ambition,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  As  old  Baronius  said,  ''  it  seemed  as 
if  Christ  again  slept  a  profound  sleep  in  the  ship  of  the  church,  and  there 
wanted  disciples  m  the  midst  of  the  storm  to  awaken  their  Lord  with 
tfiOT  cries."* 

*  The  Bed  idol  mounts  his  guilty  state, 
Upborn  by  Murder,  Avarice,  Lust  and  Hate.— Xux  RenatOy  p.  21*^  . 
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In  the  dme  of  'Rearj  III.,  Gregory  IX.  endeavoured  to  rapleouli 
his  exhausted  coffers  by  aemanding  of  the  English  ecclesiaBtics,  thro«^ 
Otho^  his  legate,  the^h  part  of  their  reyenaes ;  bat  the  bishops,  the 
abbots,  and  the  least  among  their  clergy,  unanimondy  refused  to  submit 
to  this  exaction — 1240.  In  1244,  Innocent  IV.,  who  was  in  fear  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  11.  of  Germany,  desired  permission  to  take  rdiige  in 
England ;  and  Henry  III.  would  naye  weakljr  fallen  into  the  snare,  had 
not  his  wiser  councillors  preyented  it  by  saying,  '<  Is  it  not  already  too 
much  that  we  are  infested  with  the  usuiy  and  simony  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  without  the  Pope's  coming  here  in  person  to  pillage  the  poesesdcms 
of  the  diurch  and  kingdom?"  And  in  1246  Henry  himself  fi>rbade  his 
clergy  to  comply  with  the  exactions  of  Rome,  which  became  moze  insup- 
portable eyery  day. 

In  1300,  Bomfaoe  VIIL  asserted  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  Bonifetce  addressed  himself  to  Ed- 
ward I.,  who  treated  the  assumption  with  due  disregard.  It  was  under 
this  Boniface  that  Ceccus  Asculanus  was  burnt  at  Florence  for  making 
some  experiments  in  mechanics,  which  appeared  to  be  miraculous  to  the 
yulgar.  The  same  Pope,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  his  [n^decessors,  having 
urged  his  claims  to  temporal  jurisdiction  over  kings  and  princes,  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France  demanded  a  general  council  to  depose  him,  accusing 
him,  at  the  same  time,  of  heresy,  simony,  and  other  enormities. 

In  1366,  Urban  V.  would  liaye  called  Edward  III.  to  account  for  not 
having  paid  him  homage  for  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  or 
paid  the  tribute  promised  by  EJng  John,  the  arrears  of  this  tribute 
having  been  due  for  thirty-two  years  ! 


Petrarch,  although  patronised  by  Cardinal  Colonna  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  calls  Rome  "Babylon;  the  school  of  error,  and  the  temple  of 
heresy,"  and  laments  "  the  dereliction  of  all  piety,  charity,  shame,  sanctity,  in- 
tegrity, justice,  honesty,  candour,  humanity,  and  fear  of  God."  Mariana,  a 
Danish  Jesuit  (b.  1536),  who  maintained  the  justice  of  killing  tyrants,  says  of 
Popedom :  "  Every  enormity  had  passed  into  a  custom  and  law,  and  was  committed 
without  fear;  shame  and  modesty  were  banished;  while,  by  a  monotonous  irr^Ti- 
larity,  the  most  dreadful  outmges,  perfidy,  and  treason,  were  better  recompensed 
than  the  brightest  virtue.  The  wickedness  of  the  pontiff  descended  to  the  peopte.** 
Antoniua,  addressing  the  fathers  and  senators  assembled  at  Trent,  was  still  more 
explicit. 

**  It  has  been  said  that  these  were  days  of  darkness,  and  it  might  be  added,  of 
extreme  profligacy  and  sensuality,  mixed  with  superstition.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  Beipacy  dominant!  Papacy,  the  immediate  heir  of  Paganism;  re- 
taining its  essence  and  features,  its  worship  of  images  and  of  dead  men,  whom  it 
deified  with  prayers,  hymns,  and  incense!  Papacy,  the  teacher  of  auricular  ooo- 
fessions,  absolution,  indulgences  of  sins!  Miracles  wrou^t  by  images,  pictures^ 
and  the  bones  of  the  dead!  Transubstantiation,  or  the  assumed  power  of  forming 
the  real  body  of  Jesus  by  the  hands  of  man!  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
his  right  to  be  the  int^reter  and  dispenser  of  the  Scriptures,  declaring  that  he 
held  the  kevs  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  and  that  he  had  authority  to  absolve  frmn  oatha^ 
to  break  allegiance,  to  dethrone  kings,  and  to  torture  and  destroy  mankind! 
Papacy!  the  blatant,  deceitful  beast,  which,  while  it  boasted  that  Druidical  igno- 
rance and  impiety  were  expelled  firom  the  land,  introduce  mummeries  and  impo^ 
sitions  of  its  own  still  more  iniquitous,  cruel,  and  absurd ;  destroying  the  loveliest 
parts  of  God's  creatures,  and  with  vengeftil  blasphemy  claiming  a  right  $o 
punish  with  tortures — even  unto  death — idl  kindreds  and  nations  who  presumed 
to  conmiune  with  Qod  without  the  intervention  of  the  Bomiah  priests,  or  who 
dared  to  deny  the  supreme  and  divine  power  of  the  Ptqie.'*— Pcppciy  Ai  fbwer, 
p.  53,  et  aeq. 
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Wickliff,  sni^rted  by  the  parliament,  yigoroaslj  defended  the  rights 
of  the  king.  In  1374,  WicklifF  was  nombated  the  second  of  the  seven 
ambassadors  and  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Bruges  to  confer  with 
ihe  Bishop  of  Pampeluna,  and  other  commissioners  from  Rome,  con* 
eeming  the  affur  of  the  Reservatkms ;  and  by  this  treaty,  which  they 
were  two  years  in  condadmg,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Pope  should  re* 
Boonce  the  reservations  in  England;  but  history  says  he  did  not  keep  his 
word ;  and  as  Wickliff,  during  his  stay  at  Bruges,  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  more  closely  the  artifices  and  tyranny  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  was  more  violent  than  ever  against  them  on  his  return.  In 
his  MSS.  he  styles  the  Pope  Me  insoUnt  Priest  of  Rome,  Antichrist, 
and  Robber. 

WickHff 's  declaiming  against  the  vices  of  the  derey,  with  the  freedom 
he  enjoyed  from  the  esteem  of  King  Edward  and  die  nobles,  fiuled  not 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  Papal  fulminations;  but  he  repelled  these  denim- 
dations,  and  maintained  the  royal  rig^t  to  prevent  the  money  of  the  king- 
dom from  being  sent  to  Rome,  although  the  Pope  demand^  it,  on  pain 
of  ecclesastical  censure  in  case  of  refusal. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  calumny  always  on  the  lips  of 
die  Romanist  dergy,  that  the  Reformation  was  brought  about  in  £i^ 
kod  by  the  lusts  ot  £ang  Henry  VIII.  All  along  we  have  seen  there 
was  one  incessant  opposition  on  the  part  of  its  kmgs  and  princes,  not 
even  excepting  John  s  case,  to  the  temporal  or  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  Wiflkliff  commenced  his  career  by  impugning  the  ignorance  and 
scaadalous  licentiousness  of  the  monks.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  Emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  and  Edward  III.,  King  of 
England,  that  we  must  look  as  the  preparers  of  the  Reformation.  To 
th^  we  may  add  Durand,  Grerfon,  Olivus,  who  called  the  Pope  Anti- 
daist ;  but  still  more  especially  Wickliff,  who  rejected  transubstsmtiation, 
ihe  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  the  host,  purgatory,  meri- 
torious satisfisu^tions  by  penance,  auricular  confession,  the  celiba<^  of  the 
dergy,  Papal  excommunications,  the  worship  of  images,  the  Virgin,  and 
rdics. 

In  1391,  Richard  II.  ordered,  in  parliament,  that  no  one  should  ffo 
over  secu  to  obtain  a  benefice  firom  Rome,  on  pain  of  bdng  arrested  and 
imprisoned  as  a  kebei«  to  his  kino.  Of  course  the  Pope  issued  his 
boll  against  the  decree;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  bull  in  Eng- 
land; and  Ridiard  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  London,  that  all  those 
who  held  benefices,  and  were  at  the  court  of  Rome,  should  return  to 
England  by  die  beginning  of  December,  or  lose  them  all ;  and  that  those 
who  as  yet  had  no  benefices  should  return  also,  on  pain  of  never  having 
any.  The  English  immediately  1^  the  Papal  court  and  returned  home, 
at  which  Boni&ce  IX.  was  alarmed,  and  sent  his  nundo  to  entreat  the 
revocation  of  the  ordinance.  But  England's  stalwart  barons  opposed 
this,  and  would  not  allow  those  who  went  to  Rome  to  enjoy  thdr  bene- 
ficee  with  impunity  as  before. 

The  residence  of  the  Popes  was  removed  under  Clement  VII.,  suc- 
cessor to  Boni£BU»  IX.,  to  Avignon,  but  not  until  the  Emperor  Henry  VIL 
had  been  put  out  of  the  way  by  a  consecrated  and  poisoned  wafer,  said 
to  hare  been  recdved  at  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Bernard  Poli- 
tian,  a  Dominican  monk. 
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While  the  Moors  and  Jews  were  at  this  time  being  converted  in  Spiun 
by  force,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  horrible  tortures,  heretics  and 
schismatics  of  every  degree  were  made  to  suffer  at  the  new  seat  of  Papal 
charity.  The  vivid  descriptions  of  Charles  Dickens,  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Avignon,  in  his  ''  Pictures  from  Italy,**  must  be  fresh  ia 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Happy  it  is,  that  owing  to  the  perpetual  and 
successful  struggles  carried  on  by  British  kings  and  princes  against 
Papal  supremacy,  the  tourist  can  point  to  no  such  chamber  of  horrors 
in  this  country. 

The  sworn  mission,  omnes  htereticos  perseguare  et  impugnare^  of  all 
Romanist  prelates,  found  a  new  field  of  activity  in  the  reformers  now 
rising  up  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
were  committed  to  the  fiames  by  a  decree  of  the  Coundl  of  Constance. 
It  was  the  same  council  that  declared  it  lawful  to  violate  the  most  solemn 
engagements  when  made  to  heretics.  The  epoch,  indeed,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Reformation,  that  is,  the  fifteenth  century,  was  most 
remarkable  of  all  for  the  horrible  persecutions  of  the  Romanist  clergy, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain,  the  massacre  of 
Vames,  &c.,  and  the  frightful  enormities  codimitted  by  the  Popes,  and 
more  especially  by  Alexander  VI. 

The  sixteenth  century  opened  under  brighter  aspects  for  a  suffering 
humanity.  The  Reformation  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  Luther, 
in  the  year  1517;  into  France,  by  Calvin,  about  1529;  and  into  Swit- 
zerland, by  Zuingle,  in  1519.  Henry  VHI.  followed  up  th'»  good  work 
by  throwing  off  the  Papal  yoke,  and  asserting  himself  supreme  head  of 
the  church  in  his  own  dominions.  Edward  VI.  also  encouraged  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  and  religious  emancipation  that  was  abrtMul,  and 
invited  Martin  Luther  and  other  eminent  divines  over  to  finish  the 
glorious  work  of  the  Reformation.  John  Knox  introduced  the  Reforma- 
tion into  Scotland  about  1560,  and  George  Brown  into  Ireland  about 
the  same  time. 

But,  alas !  a  progress  so  full  of  promise  was  not  permitted  without 
suffering  and  sacrifices.  The  succession  of  Mary  brought  back  with  it 
all  the  evils  of  Popery,  and  scenes  of  barbarity  and  persecution,  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition,  were  exhibited  in  this  country,  which,  at  the 
present  day,  shock  our  nature  even  to  think  of.  The  Komanist  clergy 
were  roused  by  opposition  to  greater  exertions,  greater  devotions,  not  to 
God,  but  to  their  cause,  which  with  them  is  all  and  everything,  and  to 
more  subtle,  resolute,  inveterate  persecution.  To  this  effect  the  order  of 
Jesuits  was  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  the  fatal  year  1540.  The 
&mous  Council  of  Trent  was  assembled,  the  Inquisition  was  established  at 
Rome,  and  the  cries  of  the  first  victims  were  heralded  by  a  holy  pontiff 
with  such  condescending  facetiousness,  that  he  bestowed  a  cardinsd's  bat 
upon  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys.  The  example  set  by  Rome  was  not 
lost  upon  the  more  bigoted  party  in  France ;  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Protestants,  on  St.  Bartholomew's-day,  imparted  an  inglorioui  pre- 
eminence in  persecution  to  the  same  epoch,  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  authority  of  the  Pope  arose,  we  have  seen,  out  of  the  gradual 
usurpation  of  many  centuries.  The  Romanist  clergy  deny  that  their 
church,  in  order  to  exact  that  authority,  maintain  that  excommunicated 
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princes  may  be  deposed  or  murdered ;  that  Popes  and  councils  are  to  be 
ob^ed  if  thej  command  rebellion,  disloyalty,  and  murder;  that  the 
Pope  can  dispense  with  an  oath ;  that  perjury,  and  sin,  or  crime,  may  be 
pardoned  by  a  priest  at  pleasure,  and  that  mth  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  Jaut  all  history  attests  these  &cts.  Did  not  the  Pope,  after  he 
had  published  an  edict,  which  suspended  the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage, 
and  burial,  excommimicate  lUng  John,  absolve  the  people  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  at  last  depose  the  king,  commissioning 
Philip,  Sing  of  France,  to  execute  the  sentence,  promising  for  rewara 
the  remission  of  his  sins,  together  with  the  crown  of  England  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  when  he  had  once  dethroned  the  English  tyrant? 

The  history  of  the  r^^ns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  also  amply 
TOOyes  the  truth  of  all  uese  charges.  The  final  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  justly  considered 
by  our  church  as  the  greatest  event  in  our  national  history.  With  civil 
wars  raging  on  the  Continent,  where  the  opposite  opinions  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  Romanist  were  embodied  in  the  shape  of  armies,  and  with 
plots,  and  treason,  and  conspiracies  at  home,  the  triumph  of  the  good 
cause  was  not  brought  about  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the 
punishment  in  many  cases  of  those  whose  fate  we  deplore.  But  while 
Mary  lighted  up  the  flames,  in  obedience  to  the  unaltered  and  unalterable 
opioions  of  an  infallible  church,  Elizabeth  executed  for  treason  to  the 
royal  authority.  The  cruelty  of  Mary  was  the  crime  of  her  church.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  upon  her. 

And  histoij,  with  its  whip  of  steel, 
Has  stamp'd  the  character  of  shame  so  deep,  . 
That  not  etemitj  shall  wear  it  out. 

The  cruelty  of  Elizabeth  was  the  fault  of  an  individual. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  mutual  exasperations  of  the 
Romanists  and  Protestants  in  England  were  at  their  greatest  height. 
Witliin  a  week  before  the  death  of  Mary,  five  persons  had  been  burnt  at 
Canterbury.  The  lightning  by  which  the  fires  had  been  kindled  still 
flanaed  on  the  Continent  ^m  the  red  right  hand  of  Papacy.  Yet 
Elizabeth,  while  her  6rst  care  was  to  settle  the  religion  of  the  country, 
and  to  preserve  it  from  civil  war,  made  greater  approaches  to  toleration 
than  any  prince  who  had  hiAerto  reigned  on  any  throne  in  Europe. 
So  £ar  did  she  carry  her  toleration,  that  the  Dissenters  to  this  day 
reproach  her,  and  not  without  reason,  for  making  the  liturgy  of  King 
Edward  'Mess  decidedly  Protestant,  and  more  palatable  to  the  Ro- 
manist.'* 

The  Queen  of  Scotland  was  the  head  of  the  Romanist  party.  The 
King  of  France  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Pius  IV.,  declaring  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  Elizabeth.  A  treaty  was  made  between  France  and  Spain 
to  extirpate  heresy;  and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  then  Dauphiness  of  France, 
nfi^ned  it  as  Queen  of  England.  The  two  Guises  were  at  the  head  of  the 
aduninistration,  and  under  their  auspices  courts  were  erected,  called 
Asi>SHTEa,  to  go  through  a  form  of  justice,  whilst  sendmg  Protestants 
to  the  flames. 

This  was  at  the  same  period  that  the  remorseless  bigot  Philip  was 
extirpating  heresy  in  Flanders,  where  fiiflby  thousand  men  had  suffered  for 
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their  refigton  nnoe  1521  under  the  Empefor  Cbaxles  V^  long  before  the 
sanguinary  peisecations  of  the  Duke  of  Abra;  or  was  reserving  his 
captires  tor  the  pleasure  of  auto  dafes  at  Valladolid  and  Seville.  The 
savage  details  imfolded  by  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition^  aad  the 
tragical  pages  of  Fox,  cannot  be  too  much  perused  at  the  present 
moment  by  those^  if  there  are  such,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Romanist  dergy,  or  to  the  Romanist  tendenciee  in  our 
own  church  —  lukewarm  or  indifferent  Protestants^  who^  ignorant  o£ 
the  past,  only  see  in  the  present  stoiggle  a  contention  between  priestly 
partisans. 

Arthur  Pole  and  Sir  Anthony  FiHrtescue,  when  apprehended  and 
attainted,  confessed  that  they  were  united  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise  for  deposing  Elisabeth,  and  proclaimiag  the  Queen  of  Soots. 
Tet  they  were  forgiven.  In  1569,  Dr.  Mortcsi  was  sent  to  Ei^;land  to 
absolve  the  people  from  their  all^iance,  and  to  teadi  that  the  queen's 
right  to  govern  was  lost  by  her  heresy.  The  insurrection  <^  the  two 
Earis  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  depose  the  queen  and 
restore  Romanism,  was  also  sancd<med  by  the  Pope.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  the  Pope  only  governs  the  consciences  of  the  Romanists  I  What 
is  their  religion  in  such  instances  but  treason,  and  their  £uth  faction? 
The  Pope  was  as  much  a  political  enemy  as  Philip  of  Spain,  or  Napoleon 
the  Great.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  pretended  distine* 
tion  between  spiritual  conscience  and  moral  and  political  allegiance* 
There  are,  unfortunately,  some  high  in  authority  in  our  ohundi,  who 
disavow  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen.  Such  are  not  true  patriots, 
still  less  loyal  subjects.  Take  away  the  power  of  kings  and  princes 
from  over  their  own  church,  and  you  give  up  the  realm  to  Popery  or 
priestcraft.  We  do  not  say  over  "  consciences,"  we  say  over  their  own 
church. 

The  Act  of  the  13th  of  Elisabeth,  which  was  passed  in  the  year  1571, 
declared  that  all  who  brought  or  received  bulls,  Imefis,  or  absolutions  from 
the  Pope,  were  guilty  of  lugh  treason ;  nor  does  it  impear  that  this  law 
has  been  repealed.  The  Pope  had  previously  to  this  fulminated  a  bull  ol 
excommunication  against  Elizabeth,  ^'out  of  the  fulness  of  his  i^poa- 
tolic  power;  declaring  the  queen  to  be  a  heretic,  and  a  &vourer  of 
heretics,"  and  duly  anathematising  her — a  most  presumptuous  and  scan- 
dalous decree.  / 

While  the  Pope  was  endeavouring'  to  excite  rebeUion  in  England, 
Philip  II.  inflictcKi,  £ot  the  first  time,  upon  that  unfortunate  and  mis- 
guided country,  Ireland,  the  curse  of  religious  dissension  under  which 
she  still  labours.  Don  John  of  Austria,  while  extirpating  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  Netherlands,  was  also  planning  a  maniage  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  possession  of  England  and  Scotland.  There 
never  was  treason  in  the  known  world,  if  it  was  not  among  the  Romanists 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

We  pass,  however,  over  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  plots  of  the  Frendi, 
and  the  fatal  result  to  their  unfortunate  victim  Maiy,  tne  Spanish  Armada, 
and  the  more  ignoble  conspiracies  of  Throckmorton,  Parry,  Fathers  Cam- 
pion and  Persons,  and  of  the  Seminarists,  of  whom  two  hundred  sufFered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  teaching  obedience  to  &  foreign  enemy y 
to  airive  at  the  last  great  effort  of  the  Romanist  Church  to  re-eatablish  its 
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power,  by  the  charitabie  contnTaiioe  of  a  general  deatroolioa  of  king  and 
MidiaiiMit* 

That  the  guilt  of  Gunpowder  Plot  most  be  diazged  upon  the  Romanist 
dfifgy  18  evident,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  justified  upon  the 
pnnaples  taught  by  their  church;  that  it  was  approved  of  by  tl^ir 
superion  who  had  just  been  rejoicing  at  the  murder  of  a  soyereign^ 
Henry  UL  of  France^  by  a  monk,  and  that  it  was  executed  by  t^b 
agenta. 

*'  The  principal  leader,  Catesby/'  says  Lord  Coke,  ^'  was  resolved  by 
tibe  Jesuits,  that  it  was  both  lawful  and  meritorious ;  and  herewith  he  per- 
suaded and  settled  the  rest,  as  any  seemed  to  make  doubt."  They 
\o6k  an  oath  of  secrecy,  which  was  administered  by  the  Jesuits  Gerrard 
and  Greenwell,  and  received  the  sacrament  to  make   that  oath  more 


The  design  of  the  conspirators  was  to  excite  a  general  insurrection 
among  the  Romanists  immediately  after  the  blow  was  struck.  Winter 
confessed  that  the  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  Dunchurch  by  Catesby's 
appointment.  The  day  after  the  plot  had  taken  effect,  the  principal  gen- 
tkanen  of  the  Romanist  party  were  to  meet  at  Sir  EverardDigby's,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  hunting  match.  We  need  not  illustrate  our  argument 
further  by  the  collusion  of  Grant  and  the  other  Warwick  conspirators, 
^lose  hot  pursuit  is  narrated  in  Mr.  Ainsworth^s  ^'  Guy  Fawkes." 

Tresham  was  an  (dd  conspirator;  in  December,  1601,  he  and  Gramet 
and  Desmond,  the  Jesuits,  Catesby  and  others,  had  sent  Winter  into 
%win  to  invite  the  kine  to  send  over  an  army  to  England,  which  should 
be  joined  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Romanists  in  England.  Garnet, 
wboy  in  the  first  year  of  James,  had  taken  out  a  pardon  imder  the  great 
seal,  according  to  the  king's  proclamation,  for  all  the  treasons  he  had 
alr^y  committed,  was  nevertheless  notoriously  implicated  in  the  Gun- 
poiwder  Plot,  and  the  equivocating  and  perjured  traitor  was  justly 
exicculed. 

With  this  event,  the  great  contest  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Romanists — at  least  in  England — may  be  said  to  terminate ;  for  if  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  had  never  been  'phmned,  that  of  Titus  Gates  would 
aeyer  have  been  believed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  their  power  was 
equally  balanced.  The  king  became  possessed  of  unlimited  authority, 
because  either  party  feared  to  offend  liim,  lest  the  royal  sanction  should 
be  given  to  their  opponents.  Under  Edward  the  cause  of  the  Protestants 
triumphed.  No  fires  burned  in  Bmithfield ;  no  sanguinary  persecutions 
disgraced  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  '  Under  Mary  the  cause  of  the 
Romanists  was  successful.  Her  usual  designation  reminds  us  of  the  con- 
sequence. With  Elizabeth  commenced  the  reign  of  precautions  and 
treasons;  of  plots  and  conspiracies ;  of  jealousies  and  penalties ;  which 
ter&iinated  with  Gunpowder  Treason,  and  the  rejection  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  an  indulgent  soverei^,  at  the  mandate  of  the  ancient  and 
perpetual  enemy  of  the  realm.  The  storm  raged  no  longer ;  but  the 
billows  were  not  hushed,  nor  ever  have  been,  to  repose,  although  the 
voice  of  the  nation  at  the  Revolution  commanded  peace.  One  hundred 
and  fcMrty  years  of  religious  tranquillity  attest,  however,  the  wisdom  of 
the  most  solemn  national  compact  which  the  people  and  sovereign  of  a 
great  country  ever  yet  established. 
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If  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  finally  esta- 
blished in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  Lunenberg  to  the  throne,  are  once  more  threatened  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  Romanist  clergy, — if  the  vessel  of  the  state  is  agam 
beginning  to  be  agitated  by  the  sound  of  a  near  storm, — the  same  great 
and  glorious  principles  which  guided  our  forefethers  can  alone  save  us. 

In  the  37th  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign  is  explained:  "  We  give  not  to  our  prince  the  ministering  of 
God's  Word  or  the  sacraments,  but  that  prerogative  only  which  we  see 
to  have  been  given  always,  to  all  godly  princes,  in  holy  Scnptures,  by  God 
himself,"  that  is,  that  they  should  govern  all  estates  and  decrees  committed 
to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal.  The 
church  is  also  defined  in  the  same  articles  to  be  '^  a  congregation  of  the 
faithful;**  that  is,  faithful  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  the  kmg,  for  God 
ruled  that  kings  and  princes  should  be  obeyed.  Such  then  as  deny  the 
Queen*s  supremacy,  and  yet  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  do  not 
either  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.* 

There  are  lukewarm  persons  who  say,  "  we  have  had  enough,  more  than 
enough  of  anti-papal  agitation;"  these  are,  if  all  that  we  have  passed  in  re- 
view of  the  undying  and  insidious  arrogance  and  ambition  of  tne  Church  of 
Rome  is  true,  undesignedly,  or  designedly  enemies  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
Others  proclaim,  ''there  is  no  cause  tor  fear  or  apprehension;"  but  so  long  as 
a  Romanist  prelate  is  allowed  to  usurp  power  and  authority — although  said 
to  be  only  spiritual — ^in  this  country,  there  is  just  cause  for  fear  and  appre- 
hension; and  no  true  Protestant  should  waver  or  slacken  in  his  firm  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  dangerous  encroachment.  If  Queen  EHizabeth,  whose 
private  feelings  were  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who,  even  according 
to  Camden,  conformed  in  her  youth  with  the  practices  of  that  church, 
was  still  induced,  in  the  spirit  of  a  politician,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
Reformation,  to  restore  the  queen's  supremacy,  and  to  renew  and  confirm 
the  acts  of  Edward  concerning  religion ;  how  much  more  cheering  will  it 
be  to  see  Queen  Victoria,'  the  inheritor  of  a  whole  family's  principles, 
educated  in  the  simplicity  and'  purity  of  the  English  Church,  upholding 
that  same  supremacy,  not  with  the  temporal  spirit  of  a  politician,  but  with 
the  same  sincere  and  conscientious  and  enlightened  piety  which  directed 
and  sanctified  the  conduct  of  Edward. 

*  We  are  destined,  we  suppose,  to  see  this  class  of  persons  form  themselves  sood 
into  a  bodj,  to  be  called  the  "Free  Anglican  Church.*'  Truly,  a  sad  state  of 
things. 
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OCCUPATION  OF  SUUNA  BY  EUSSIA. 

Russia  arrogates  the  right  of  protection  in  the  Danuhian  Principali- 
ties. This  claim  is  founded  on  a  series  of  diplomatic  documents,  signed 
between  the  years  1774  and  1829.  In  no  one  of  them  does  there  exist  a 
single  word  regarding  protection,  and  her  only  duty  or  privilege  in  virtue 
of  them  is,  that  of  guaranteeing  to  the  Moldo-Wallachians  certain  reli- 
gious  and  civil  rights,  which  were  progressively  conferred  on  them  by 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Sultan.  The  nght  of  guarantee  di£Per8 
widely  m>m  that  of  protection,  as  the  former  can  never  entitle  the  guaran- 
teeing power  to  take  the  initiative  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever; 
and  it  merely  obliges  it  to  interpose  on  the  cmpK^al  of  those  possessing  the 
rights  guaranteed  when  they  are  violated.  It  is  an  obligation,  and  not  a 
perogative ;  and  it  imparts  no  authority,  excepting  in  such  contingencies. 
That  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  the  Principalities  has  not  been  confined  to 
these  limits  is  notorious  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  their 
vicissitudes;  and,  even  if  it  had  extended  no  further,  still  her  professed 
attributes  would  have  been  exceeded;  for,  whatever  be  the  tenor  of  the 
rtipulations  on  which  her  usurpation  of  influence  over  two  provinces  of 
Turicey  is  founded,  there  is  a  fact  that  appears  to  have  been  hitherto 
somewhat  lost  sight  of^  and  which  tends  to  show  that  all  the  titles  adduced 
in  support  of  her  pretensions  are  null,  as  she  has  herself  disavowed  them 
by  proclaiming  a  different  principle  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

When  the  Sultan  was  threatened  by  his  rebellious  vassal  of  Egypt  in 
the  year  1840,  his  allies  came  to  his  assistance,  and  aided  him  to  drive 
Ibrahim  Pasha  out  of  Syria.  A  treaty  was  then  passed  between  him  and 
four  of  the  European  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  collectively  securing  the 
Ottoman  Empire  from  the  risk  of  ^memberment  England,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  respectively  engaged  to  protect  the  Sultan's  domi- 
nions, and  each  declared  herself  to  be  desirous  of  mdntaining  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Turkey,  and  to  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  re- 
nunciation of  all  exclusive  influence  and  all  commercial  culvarUages  aver 
ether  nations.  The  Danubian  Principalities  form  an  integral  pi^  of  the 
Turidsh  terptor)'.  How  then  can  Russia  assume  any  exclusive  rights  over 
them  after  having  formally  disclaimed,  in  principle,  all  privileges  or  duties 
exceeding  those  of  other  powers  in  the  Ottoman  Empire? 

It  is  true  that  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  mignt,  until  lately,  have 
been  considered  as  a  title  for  special  intervention  under  certain  circum- 
stences  on  the  part  of  Russia,  out  it  matters  not  now  whether  it  could  be 
80  regarded  witn  justice  or  not,  as  the  term  of  that  treaty  has  expired; 
and  no  international  contract  with  reference  to  protection  in  Turkey  can 
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be  considered  in  force  at  present,  excepting  that  of  the  five  Powers 
alluded  to. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  amongst  tourists  and  political  writers  of  late 
years  to  expatiate  on  Russian  schemes  of  conquest  and  on  English  diplo- 
matic weakness ;  and  orators  have  harangued  on  the  dangers  to  which  our 
interests  in  the  But  are  emosed  by  the  alleged  supetior  ability  of  Russian 
affents  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  A  bugbear  has  thus  beeh  rsi^  to 
alarm  the  uninformed,  and  to  lower  us  in  the  esteem  of  other  nations  by 
this  apparent  avowal  of  our  own  inferiority.  However,  little  palpable 
foundation  can  be  proved  to  exist  either  for  apprehension  or  for  humilia- 
tion, when  the  £m3Ib  of  Ifae  past  are  fully  and  di^Musionately  examined: 
the  time  has  now  come  when  unprejudiced  and  impartial  observers  will 
have  the  means  of  judging  whemer  or  not  our  poticy,  with  r^;ard  to 
Tmkmr  and  Rtnaia,  is  enlightened  and  vigilairt.  The  Danubian  Pzm- 
eipalities  are  the  ground  on  which  the  diplomatic  stro^le  will  be  en- 
gaged, and  it  will  soon  be  seen  how  far  our  political  and  oommercial  in- 
terests in  that  qmrter  are  done  justice  to. 

A  dose  and  deep  insight  into  the  existing  state  of  mattefs  in  ^ 
Mi^do-Walladiian  provinces  points  out  two  remarkable  and  nniunal 
cirenmatanees,  winch  might  be  effectually  taken  advantage  of.  The 
fint  is,  the  pteseuce  on  the  spot  of  an  Ottoman  diplomatist,  who  has 
proved  hims^  fully  adequate  to  cope  wilh  ihe  difficnkies  of  his  pontion, 
and  abundaaitly  capable  of  meeting  in  open  and  determined  abrifa  any 
political  eombatants  whom  Russia  can  bring  into  the  field.  Ahmed 
Vefyk  Effendi,  the  Turkish  commissioner,  is  thoroughly  master  of  the 
subject  which  he  has  to  handle ;  he  is  irankly  devoted  to  the  canse  ci  his 
country,  wluch  is  identical  with  ours,  and  he  is  highly  gifted  with  €tal 
unflindiing  feariessness  and  resolute  perseverance  which,  when  coupled 
with  such  abilities,  must  go  far  to  ensure  success.  In  this  respect  the 
past  and  present  answer  for  the  future.  He  has  more  than  once  com- 
pletely defeated  his  opponents,  and  he  still,  fights  gallantly  and  victori- 
ously in  the  foremost  rank.  The  other  fiivourable  ciroomstanee  is  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Mddavia,  wfaidi  must  necessarily  exercise  a 
certain  degree  of  influence  over  the  important  incidents  now  in  prepara- 
tion. Prince  Gregory  Ghika  is  a  man  of  refined  sentiments,  endowed 
with  a  rare  measure  of  Jdndnees  of  heart  and  singleness  of  mind ;  he  is 
incapable  of  playing  a  doul^  port  to  the  detriment  of  his  feUow-eotrntiy- 
men,  and  of  secretly  submitti^  to  that  foreign  usurpation  of  pomsfc.  «o 
baneful  to  the  welfEire  of  has  natrre  province,  to  which  he  has  always  been 
sincerely  attached.  He  win  not  serve  the  desi^s  of  Russia,  beoauae  he 
knows  them  to  be  injurious  to  Moldavia ;  and  he  is  loyally  disposed  to 
furdier  the  views  of  Turkey,  inasnmdi  as  he  believes  that  they  are  eoQ- 
ducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  population  committed  by  her  to  his  diarge, 
and  that  a  conlial  co-operation  with  the  Porte  is  the  only  line  of  oond»ot 
consistent  inih.  his  own  honour.  If  these  two  eminent  personages  sie 
rightly  appreciated,  their  Tespective  positions  may  be  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  results :  the  natural  diffidence  and  retanng  disnositiob  of 
the  latter  require  that  he  should  be  warmly  encouraged ;  and  tne  spirited 
eflR>rts  of  the  former,  who  is  in  foot  tiie  mainspring  of  the  powerfiil 
BMK^inery  whirii  has  been  set  in  motion  i^ainst  Russia  in  the  Riiicir* 
prfities,  only  stand  m  need  of  bemg  ably  seconded. 
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llMfe  are  Titol  qinatafliis  now  under  coonderatMrn,  and  ihgy  ara 
iaqwrtanty  bolh  as  regarding  the  nndne  assumptions  o£  Rnssia^  and  the 
jaitttaUe  lesistanee  of  Turkey,  and  as  eeiMeming  ear  own  politkat 
Miai'iaBts  and  our  trade  with  the  Dannbian  pioyinees.  Hie  navigalioQ  of 
the  nver  is  one  oi  them,  and  it  offers  an  apt  lUustratieB  of  the  nature  of 
that  protection^  the  legitiataej  of  whieh  is  impugned. 

The  Treaty  of  Admnople  conferred  on  ftussia,  in  the  year  1829^  the 
light  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  quarantine  station  on  one  of  the 
9M«th»  of  the  Damihe,  which  forma  ih»  boundary  between  ike  Turkiali 
and  Buflsian  Em^Mres,  and  bears  the  nanae  of  Suhn^;  and^  as  this  is  tiM 
odiy  passage  now  practici^le  for  shipping,  she  thua  obtained  a  doreol 

^-^ le  ofer  the  whole  trade  of  the  nrer.    We  shall  see  how  hr  the 

r  o£  that  influence  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  protectiott  jiAm^ 
in  fiiTonr  of  the  two  Prinemalities. 

A  bar  of  mud  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  ^annd,  and  the  water  betomea 
sa  shaUofw  orer  it  when  no  steps  are  taken  to  presoire  n  suitable  depths 
that  only  Teasels  of  light  drauffht  can  enter  or  leave  ibe  Danube  in  die 
mi  of  summer.  That  being  we  season  in  which  nercfaant  ships  fre(|ueni 
the  Mddarian  and  Wallachian  ports  in  seareh  of  grain  for  ik§  Bnrepaan 
markets,  the  obstruction  to  trade  is  considerableyon  aeeoont  of  the  neeos 
mkf  of  transhipBing  their  cargoes  into  lighters,  and  in  oonaequenee  ef  Ae 
danger  to  whwh  l^th  vessels  and  cargoes  are  exposed  when  bad  weather 
overtakes  ^m  during  the  process.  The  expense  of  Hrhterrac^  and  the 
Ugher  rate  of  insoranoe  required,  entail  a  burden  of  mne  skittiags  per 
q— I  till  oa  wheat  exported  from  the  two  Princtpafities ;  and  thia  increaae 
oif  j^ce  on  Danuhtttn  produce  pbcea  it  on  diaaavantageens  teraas  in  coai^ 

1  with  that  exported  by  Russia,  sn  e<pial  quandfty  of  whidi  would 

kced  in  ike  consummr  porta  of  Weatem  Envc^  ff  tkoaa*  exten 
r  did  not  exist ;  while  the  total  sup[^,  whidi  might  be  drawn  fron 
the  nerthem  proTinees  of  Turkey,  is  also  materially  dimini^ied. 

The  occupation  of  Sulina  by  die  Ruasiaos  received  the  sanetiMK  of 
AusUia  in  a  special  convention^  passed  in  1840,  for  the  mttutenance  of 
deep  water  on  the  bar  in  consideration  of  a  tax,  or  toll^  on  all  vesaalt 
fwwwiiijg  it.  Although  Great  Britain  was  not  a  parfy  to  thia  arrange- 
wpfit,  her  immediate  commercial  interests  might  have  been  satisfied  by 
its  realisation ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  die  duet  are  r^ulariy  paid  1^ 
afi  skips  visiting  the  Danubian  ports,  kkduding  those  <tt  England,  no 
naeasurea  are  taken  by  Russia  for  the  execudon  of  dra  oorrespondiag 
operation  of  ckedging  the  bar ;  and  our  trade  in  this  quarter  suffers  in 
oaamequ^noe.  Tm  contribution  would  willin^y  be  chsbursed  by  our 
taiders  in  £EiTour  of  any  one  who  faidifnlly  secured  a  safe  pansage  to 
tfaeir  veaiels;  but,  as  long  as  that  object  remains  unattained,  not  only  is 
dw  tax  inequitable,  but  we  have  also  die  right  of  insisting,  in  virtue  of 
other  international  stipulations,  that  the  work  should  be  efifooted;  and 
even  of  efiecdng  it  ourselves,  if  necessanr*  ^ 

The  T^a^  of  Vienna  declared,  in  the  year  1815,  that  all  the  navt* 
gafah  rivers  ot  Europe  should  be  considered  as  '<  the  highways  of  nadona;" 
and  every  country  having  an  interest  in  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
ia  theraky  justified  in  co-operatbg  for  its  fiicilitadon.  Hie  aubsequent 
TiBaij  ef  Adrianople  has  never  been  recognised  by  the  European 
Powers;  the  convention  between  Russia  and  Austria,  conduded  in  1840^ 
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18  not  binding  on  England ;  and  the  unantmods  settlement  of  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  in  1815,  is  the  ooly  contract  in  which  we  partici- 
pated. We,  therefore,  possess  an  undeniable  right  to  daim,  and  even  to 
enforce,  its  ^filment;  and  we  are  invested  wi£  a  i^gal  title  to  exercise 
a  direct  influence  over  the  state  of  the  bar  at  Sulina,  for  we  have  never 
divested  ourselves  of  the  rights  acquired  by  us  through  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  as  Austria  has  done  by  her  special  convention  witli  Russia. 

It  has  been  arg^ued  that  the  regulations  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  re- 
ffarding  the  navigable  rivers  of  Europe,  are  not  applicable  to  tiie  D— nbe^ 
because,  at  the  time  when  it  was  concluded,  that  river  was  virtosfy 
closed ;  all  provisions,  coming  from  whatever  country,  could  not  then,  hj 
Turkish  law,  be  removed  from  a  Turidsh  port,  while  every  other  artide  of 
exchange  had  to  pay  three  per  cent  import  and  three  per  cent  export  duties 
to  Turkey,  and  because,  Turkey  not  having  been  in  any  way  a  party  to 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  application  of  it  to  the  navigation  ci  the 
Danube  was  never  demanded  by  her.  How  then  can  it  be  just,  it  is  said, 
that  a  new  rule  should  be  applied  merely  on  account  of  a  change  having 
taken  place  in  the  possession  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  every  trea^ 
which  can  affect  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  Turkey  should  be  a  part^, 
as  she  is  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  flEUsilities  on  the  opposite  bank, 
wMch  she  is  willing  to  grant  on  her  own;  but  still  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
is  explicit ;  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Danube  is  a  navigaole  river  of 
Europe,  and  as  such  it  is  included  in  the  collective  bond ;  the  peculiar 
circumstances  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  its  course  did  not  pre- 
vent the  application  of  the  treaty  where  it  flows  through  Grermany ;  and 
it  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  allege  that  a  general  principle  for  navi- 
gation can  be  applied  to  one  part  of  a  river  and  not  to  another,  that 
other  being  also  the  most  navigable,  unless  a  special  clause  of  exclusion 
exists,  which  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Danube.  And  even 
supposing  that  it  really  was  not  navigable  at  the  time  when  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  that  it  had  subsequently  acquired  that  quality,  it 
must  now  necessarily  hUl  under  the  concutions  hud  down  for  all  navigable 
rivers  in  Europe. 

England  was  not  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  special  convention, 
and  she  would  never  have  sanctioned  it  if  she  had  been  a  party  to  it,  as 
she  could  not  reasonably  expect  that  Rusna  would  facilitate  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  at  a  great  expense  when  it  roust  be  to  the  detriment  of 
her  own  commerce;  and  Russia  knew  how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  her 
to  do  so  when  she  made  the- engagement,  for  in  1839,  the  year  before 
she  assumed  it,  1208  ships  left  the  ports  of  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  and  only 
270  cleared  from  her  own  Danubian  harbours  of  Ismail  and  Reni.  The 
trade  of  the  latter  places  could  not  increase,  while  that  of  the  other  two 
might  be  doubled,  and  the  exports  from  the  Danube,  in  general, 
were  equal  to  those  of  the  whole  of  Russia  on .  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was,  therefore,  evident  that  the  arrangement  was  made  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  injuring  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  by  obstructing 
their  trade,  while  it  beneflted  that  of  Russia,  and  impeded  that  of  Eng« 
land.  These,  if  one  may  judg^  by  the  results,  must  nave  been  the  mo- 
tives of  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  that  cabinet  which  professes  to 
protect  the  provinces  in  question ;  and,  as  for  Austria,  the  convention 
was  a  nullity  as  fSeu:  as  she  was  concerned,  for  none  of  its  articles  other 
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fiivoured  or  hurt  her  interests.  The  most  cursory  analysis  of  its  t^rms  i#ill 
ssffiee  to  show  their  illusory  nature.  The  preamble  sets  forUi  that  it  is 
the  mteation  of  the  high  contracting  powers  to  assimilate  the  navieation 
of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  other  navigable  rivers  of  Europe.  If  that 
were  the  case,  why  were  the  other  countries  possessinc^  trade  in  this 
quarter  not  invited  to  negotiate  with  them,  and  especially  Turkey,  who 
is  more  nearly  concerned  in  the  question  than  any  other  Fower?  Why 
was  not  provision  made  for  the  navigation  of  all  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  instead  of  confining  their  deliberations  to  the  subject  <^  the  only 
<»ie  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Russia?  The  second  article  esta- 
Uishee  the  right  of  towinc^  along  the  islands  of  St.  George,  Lete,  and 
Chatel,  which  Eusiia  had  never  denied,  although  her  guards  always 
threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  practice;  and  it  still  forms  one  of  the 
chief  annoyances  to  the  shipping,  by  the  continual  disputes  which  arise 
between  their  crews  and  the  quarantine  agents.  Austria  gained  nothing 
hj  this.  But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  diat,  up  to  the  year  1836,  there 
was  DO  sanitary  cordon  on  Lete  or  Chatel,  and  that  towing  on  these 
islands  was  perfectly  free,  it  will  be  understood  that  Russia  thus  stole  a 
inarch  by  advancing  her  sanitary  cordon^  without  the  consent  of  any 
•other  government,  at  the  nominal  expense  of  a  concession,  which  was  not 
one  in  reality.  The  seventh  article  fixes  the  amount  of  the  tax  levied  to 
cover  the  cost  of  deepening  the  water  on  the  bar ;  that  tax  is  all  in 
:&voar  of  Russia,  and  not  at  all  in  fiftvour  of  navigation,  either  as  regard- 
ing Austria,  or  as  benefiting  trade  in  general,  for,  if  Russia  had  eneaged 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  l^hterage  in  all  cases  when  vessels  shoiUd  be 
unaUe  to  cross  the  bar  with  their  cai^^oes  on  board,  in  consideration  of 
the  dollar  per  mast  which  she  received  without  having  cleared  the 
rfianne],  thore  might  have  been  some  advantage  to  navigation,  as  large 
daps  have  been  known  to  pay  300i.  for  lighters,  which  cargoes  have 
tfometimes  been  lost  by  a  sudden  change  of  weather ;  but  this  condition 
was  not  included.  Thus  the  bar  was  not  dredged,  lighterage  was  paid 
by  vessels,  and  the  tax  was  also  exacted.  These  evib  are  of  less  import- 
tmce  to  Austria,  however,  than  to  Turkey  and  Ghreat  Britain,  for  the 
produce  of  Hungary,  being  wanted  only  for  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
countries  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  does  not  come  to  the  Black  Sea, 
but  is  conveyed  by  the  Danube,  above  the  rapids  at  the  Iron  Gate,  which 
£ann  an  obstacle  to  its  descending  the  river,  by  the  Save  and  Croatia  to 
Pkune  on  the  Adriatic,  whence  freights  are  cheaper,  while  the  expenses 
thither  are  not  higher  than  tiiey  would  be  to  Galatz.  This  has  been 
proved  by  experiments  of  bnng^ng  rapeseed  to  the  latter  port  by 
river  boats ;  and  they  have  not  been  profitable.  To  Austria  the  conven- 
tion  was,  therefore,  comparatively  a  matter  of  indi£ference,  but  it  has  been 
Boost  injurious  to  ]4|otner  countries  more  deeply  interested  in  the  trade 
<rf  the  Danube. 

The  tenure  of  Russia  at  Sulina  cannot  be  rewded  as  possession  de 
JactOy  for  she  holds  it  for  a  special  purpose,  and  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with 
another  Power.  Her  conduct  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  is,  conse- 
quently, amenable  to  the  censure  and  control  of  the  other  contracting 
party ;  Austria  could  not  interfere  in  virtue  of  the  convention,  as  she  hsa 
DO  ri^t  to  dispose  of  tiie  property  of  anotiier  in  concluding  it ;  but 
Turkey  can  call  upon  Russia,  on  tlie  basis  of  the  treaty  at  Adrianople, 
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tQ  nmiiut  an  aoooont  of  bar  stevasdiliip ;  «bmI  «vay  oMmt  _ 
:i^iQh  has  tradd  lo  j^xkteot  on  the  liwec,  is  fiiUy  waonobed  bj  the  T^naty 
^  ViMma  in  maintaining  a  eyatom  of  aetiye  reetiaiat  on  the  imtgm  of 
Bustia  in  obtiaracting  it.    The  question  is,  ho w  that  can  be  dUaa? 

The  bar  of  Sv^ina  is  about  two  himdred  yaids  in  length.  It  is  not 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  at  Ab  montfis  of  most  t^alxbea^  as  it 
is  not  finmed  of  sand  washed  in  by  ihe  sea,  which  after  hairing  hoan 
aemored  may  be  brought  bai^  by  ih»  xtezt  tide  or  by  a  otnn^  ivindi  hnt 
it  is  raiasd  by  the  geadual  deposit  of  mud  oonyeyed  b^  the  atream;  nod, 
in  order  to  keep  the  passage  dear,  nothing  fuitber  is  ranobad  tha»  io 


stir  it,  and  then  the  current  casries  it  off,  while  it  can  omy  be  nylaead 
by  die  slow  process  of  the  setUing  of  more  mud  brought  down  iy  ike 
liyer,  as  tbaroisno  tklein  theSAaok  Seatodiiyeit  backagaiB.  fieiwe 
the  conduskm  of  the  Toeaty  of  jddrianople,  the  Tudn  wwantainad  a 
vaifonn  depdi  of  siacteen  leet  on  the  bar,  by  means  ^  heavy  iron  isises 
lihich  they  obliged  all  vessab  to  daag  after  them  dux»g  ^ir  pasfTngc 
out  of  the  Danube;  whereas  Aere  are  now  barely  nine  ftob  of  anater  «n 
it  Two  dredging  machines  were  brought  to  Snlina  by  the  BoaaiaaB, 
ifter  the  signing  ^dieir  conyentioB  with  Austria ;  they  wwe  motkad  by 
jnanual  lalmir  for  one  day,  and  then  tiiey  were  laid  ande  flor  ef«r.  mo 
further  eflfort  has  been  macb,  at  any  timei}r  under  any  drcnaaataneee,  to 
facilitate  the  nayigation,  although  two  Spanish  dollars  hate  bean  paid  by 
eneiy  brig  that  Ims  paned,  and  three  by  aU  dnps  and  steamers,  it  is 
eiren  sud  that  bags  of  stones  haye  been  sunk,  Ibr  the  puvpoae  «£tionBo£- 
dating  the  bar,  and  iji  cnating  a  permanent  obstacle;  «ad  an  ISngiiah 
captain  dedares,  that  he  aecidraitally  fished  one  up;  hot,  whether  this  he 
true  or  not,  and  it  mi^  be  true  without  blame  on  the  part  of  the  Auasian 
Mvenament,  as  the  owners  ef  lighters  imiy  have  done  at  £ar  their  earn 
mteiest,  the  £ict  of  the  intenetion  of  Russia  to  impede  the  r^^^jfjun 
trade  is  sufficiently  deoMmstrated,  by  her  having  alkwed  the  woaalk.  of 
the  mer  to  be  almost  laompletely  cloaed,  -withmdt  takaag  jmy«h^  to 

cDM*ifCaUli* 

The  Anstrian  Steam  Kayigation  Coflspany  tiied  to  anreid  the  SoiiBa 
altogether  in  thdr  trade  betfmn  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  by  diaaui» 
barlouff  their  goods  and  pasaengars  at  Chemeyodn,  and  tran^oiting  thfin 
Inr  laud  to  Kivten^e,  gaimng  thus  two  full  da^^on  the  yoyage,  but  tiie 
idea  has  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  ihe  inadequa^  ef  Ae  latter 
barbour,  where  there  was  gveat  difficulty  in  loading  and  embarfciiig  them 
in  rough  weather.  Were  that  port  imptoyod,  whm  is  said  to  be  psanti- 
cable  at  a  small  expense,  the  steam  trade  might  cmasKipatu  itself  fimn  the 
thraldom  of  Hassia  by  perisetmg  this  Hne,  but  it  weald  nayer  be  soitdble 
aar  general  oomnwiea. 

The  same  company  has  now  tumed  its  atteoti#  to  the  St  Geaige'a, 
or  southernmost  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which  is  now  beii^  gotmdad  and 
suryeyed  with  the  yiew  of  ayoiding  the  Suhna,  by  taimg  ike  Harmer 
.channel  on  ^e  Turkish  skb  cf  the  Delta.  The  first  ofajeotion  to  this 
aoheme  is  the  impossibility  of  having  a  town  or  station  oa  this  moulh  for 
the  oonyenienoe  of  the  shipping,  unless^  indeed,  Turbay  wen  to  act  with 
as  littie  regard  for  her  engagements  as  Bossia  does.  The  Sid  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Adriaot^  proclaims  the  nawigation  «f  the  St.  Geoige'a 
branch  £n^  to  the  merdumt  yaasels  of  all  aatioas,  as,  also^  t»  iiie  sh^  of 
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wtrvi  Tnrira^r  aad  Bowia;  md  it  determiiieg,  iiuA  on  iite  TnritMi  bade 
liie  eoun^j  AmU  renain  tminlwbited  fWr  two  leagaes  firon  the  nrer,  bs 
Ugh  ssiiw  j«Betioa«fiiM  8t  Georg«^s  iriUi  the  Misa  branok,  wMemi 
Ibe  Uands  ef  &e  Delta,  wbieh  are  neutral,  no  eatdl>KflhBieBt  or  iiiiil^Bg 
«to  twertoled,  exoeptbg  for  the  purposes  of  qnanuitine.  Swam  obaerres 
ike  cwidiiioua  of  tiiis  liMer  damse,  in  tohar  as ^does  not  raiie cnj  stone 
biiMini^B  OB  the  Delta  for  otfier  purposes ;  but  a  town  of  wooden  booses 
has  Twen  inlo  existence  act  Sulina,  whidi,  Aough  yeiy  necessary  fnr  Ihe 
nwpn^9  ean  mtb j  be  chMsed  as  a  ^piarantme  eatahnsbment  alone.  If 
Twxej  cannot  ibrm  asimikr  settlementat  the  moitth  of  9t  George^  Aat 
diaimel  cannot  be  availed  of.  Its  entrance  is  rendered  difficult  imd  dan- 
geiuua  bjr  banoES  of  ffindy  wfaieb  -estend  into  tbe  sea  from  *two  mfles  md  a 
half -te  wee  mSes,  and  there  are  no  landmai^  to  assist  the  lumgartaon, 
'  "e  the  shiMnrBatare  of  Ihe  shoals  would  oblige  sill  vessels  to  feel  their 
iato  ^be  fiver  hy  soundiBg  wiA  a  boat,  and  only  with  light  and 
■niDte  "WiBOS.  The  depth  of  the  water,  noreover,  does  not  exceed 
"Cmv  iaet  in  soane  plaoes,  which  would  entail  more  dredging  than  at  fbe 
Sidina  moutL  Mother  obstacle  is  the  natute  off  the  banks,  whidi,  Ibr 
a^boat  ten  mfles  up  the  stream,  are  so  rough  and  inegolar,  that  towing 
WJiaM  Toat  he  easy;  and  on  the  whole -^  dtffionlties  are^stimated  to  be 
gwatfa  ihiin  the  adnmt^;ee. 

A  SBggestion  has  appmed  of  kte  in  the  Jaumtd  de  ConOaniutapiky 
^^Hft  the  Pertitaa  month  might  he  made  use  o^  and  that,  by  pasmg 
Aroigh  the  Lake  Rasim,  the  6t  G^rge^s  branch  might  be  reaped  by 
Ant  vAich  is  called  the  Dmiavec.  Bnt  independentfy  of  the  want  of  a 
Midble  depth  of  water  ihat  exists  i<t  all  the  noiiths  of  Ae  Danube,  this 
nosagewtmld -prove  oxeoedingly  ineonvenient  on  'acoount  «C  the  iB^)esBi- 
■St^  of  towii^-onthe  lake^  iAn<4i  would  obhgesaifiag  vessels  to  wait  f^r 
mtfBTwid. 

'^ke-osfy  other  branch  of -Ae  Danube  is  the  Kilia,  <Nrmost  northern, 
^Mlh  fcohaiges  itsdf  into  the  Black  Bea  by  no  less  than eo^en  months,  and 
Ihawater  is  eoBBoquenfly  veiy  shallow  at  each  of  them,  as  Iheir  bwiadfc 
m  mnaiduuUlt.  It  is  said  tlist  Russia  projects  rendei49g  this  pasaiwe 
WMigahle  for  the  trade  elf  her  town  or  Ismail,  which  is  on  the  Kwa 


B  the  Sufina  moalih  were  kept  open,  the  general  navigation  of 
i  mer  would  be  but  Httfo  affected  by  the  change ;  but  if  RiMsia  eon- 
nes  to  obstruct  tiie  Sidina  with  impunify,  the  opening  xnf  die  K3ia 
"wnald  throw  the  whole  Danubian  ti*ade  nnder  her  imme^ate  and  incBs- 
puftabiij  centrri ;  and  such  is,  probably,  the  motive  of  her  alleged  intea- 

"The  clearing  of  the  SnKna,  therefore,  becomes  a  ^piestion  of  paramount 
ortance  to  all  nations  trading  in  the  Danube.     Besides  the  bar,  there 
Ihe  dtoals  of  Aragany,  in  the  Sulina  branch,  which  rec{uire  to  be 
nved.    They  fie  about  six  miles  below  the  separation  of  the  chaaneis, 
Ihey  are  formed  by  an  artificial  deviation  or  the  current,  w'hidi  was 
'  jfor  the  purpose  of  fishing.     There  are  at  piesont  only  nine  foot  of 
r  OB  them,  and  they  imght  easily  be  carried  off  by  closing  that  short 
1  called  the  Papadia,  or  by  mercly  raking  the  mud,  in  the  same 
*  as  was  wie  custom  at  Stdina  when  the  Tuns  possessed  it.  Indeed, 
ms  to  he  the  only  "process  necessary  for  iSie  security  and-econ'omy 
w  the  Daucnuan  trade  in  uie  SvtKna  branch,  which  would  be  kept  in 
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perfect  order  by  employing  a  small  steamer  to  drag  rakes  orer  the  bar 
and  the  shoals.  The  expense  would  be  coyered  by  a  moderate  tax  on 
vessels ;  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  company  of  con- 
tractors who  would  undertake  it,  while  a  commission  might  be  named  by 
the  goyemments  connected  with  the  trade,  in  order  that  the  respectiye 
commissioners  might  watch  oyer  the  interests  of  the  shipping  of  their 
country,  as  exists  on  the  Rhine.  The  conyention  between  Russia  and 
Austria  haying  been  made  for  ten  years,  it  has  now  expired,  and  the 
time  has  come  when  the  subject  shoidd  be  taken  into  serious  consideration 
by  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Its  importance  to  Great  Britain  can  easily 
be  proyed. 

The  ayerage  number  of  British  vessels  coming  annually  to  the  Danube 
was  only  eigat  about  ten  years  ago,  and  even  these  could  not  always  find 
cargoes  fi>r  the  United  Kingdom.  The  last  three  years  show  an  average 
of  215,  besides  150  foreign  ships  per  annum  also  carrying  grain  to  Eng- 
land. There  is,  moreoyer,  every  i^parent  prospect  of  a  steady  increaae 
of  our  trade  widi  the  Danubian  ports,  in  spite  of  the  great  disadvantages 
entailed  upon  it  by  Russia. 

These  cusadyantages  are  positive  and  palpable.  A  British  ship  laden 
mth  1000  quarters  of  wheat  draws  about  thirteen  feet  of  wat^,  and  ooe 
carrying  2000  requires  at  least  eighteen  to  float  her  over  the  dboals  and 
•the  bar ;  it  is,  tiierefore,  very  rare  that  a  ¥Msel  bcmid  for  Enp^land  can 
get  out  of  the  Danube  witoont  inomiBg  the  expense  of  hghterage. 
The  amount  dcydi,  of  eooxae,  on  ihe  quantity  of  cargo,  but  it  has 
vanad  finm  200/.  to  300/.  in  some  cases.  This  is  not  the  oidy  evil,  how- 
ever ;  for  if  it  should  come  on  to  blow  during  the  transhipment  at  Snlina, 
the  vessel  must  get  up  her  anchor,  or  ship  it,  and  stand  out  to  sea  if  die 
4»n ;  and,  if  she  cannot  do  that,  she  must  go  on  shore^  as  has  occurred 
more  than  once.  The  lighters,  in  the  mean  time,  are  left  to  make  the 
•best  of  their  way  into  the  river  again,  and  in  so  doing  tiiey  are  some- 
times lost,  with  all  the^grain  they  may  contain.  When  save^  the  wheat 
rarely  escapes  being  damaged,  and  it  is  generally  disposed  of  at  a  losings 
price  to  speculators,  who  avail  themselves  of  these  mquentiy-recuning 
opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  the  embarrassing  position  in  which 
our  shipmasters  are  thus  placed.  In  consequence  of  these  difficulties 
imd  risks,  freights  for  England  are  13«.  per  quarter  at  Galatz,  while  they 
are  only  %s,  6d,  at  Odessa  ;  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
were  tnere  no  such  impediments,  being  equiyalent  to  1«.,  or  at  moat 
Is.  6d,  The  additional  insurance  demanded  amotmts  to  6d.  per  quarter; 
a  considerable  sum  on  300  or  400  cargoes  which  we  draw  from  the . 
Danube,  and  the  trouble  and  annoyance  occasioned  deters  ogi^Gat  niunber 
of  vessds  from  seeking  freights  at  the  Danubian  ports.  The  loss  to  the 
Principality  of  Moldayia  on  this  last  account  alone  has  been  calculated 
by  a  mgh  authority  at  no  less  than  300,000/1  during  the  past  year,  which 
is  a  sample  of  the  benefits  of  Russian  protection ;  and,  if  the  province 
that  produces  suffers  thus,  tiie  country  which  consumes  must  necessarily 
be  a  loser  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  Are  not  these  sufficient  inducements 
for  a  government  to  take  steps  for  the  relief  of  a  branch  of  its  trade  ? — 
and  will  commercial  injury  be  submitted  to  from  the  political  ambition 
of  another  power  witiiout  a  struggle  to  prevent  it  ?  Surely  the  subject 
,  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  adyantages  to  be  derived  cannot  be  oon- 
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vdered  insk^nifieaot.  The  importance  of  the  Danuhian  trade,  if  one 
may  judge  mm  certain  indications,  appears  to  be  somewhat  nnderrated; 
^and  if  pabHc  attention  can  be  drawn  to  it,  a  better  appreciation  may  be 
made. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  for  instance,  that  generous  England 
should  be  the  most  parsimonious  of  European  nations  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  her  trade  in  this  quarter,  which  so  much  exceeds  that  of  all 
others  in  general  value  and  in  importance  to  herself.  At  Galatz,  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia,  hare  Consuls,  while  we  have  only  a  Vioe- 
ConsoL  The  respectire  numbers  of  vessels  despatched  ^ving  been 
during  the  past  year,  96  Russian,  133  Austrian,  1  Prussian,  44  Sar- 
dinian, and  160  British  shms.  The  emoluments  also  of  these  di£ferent 
agents  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  would  be  expected  from  those 
ifato.  The  Russian  Consul  has  525L  per  annum ;  the  Austrian,  460/. ; 
the  Prussian,  500L ;  the  Sardinian,  420/. ;  and  the  English  Vice-Consul 
htiB  only  260/.  Besides  this,  there  are  Vice-Consuls  of  most  other 
^MHlMs  at  the  neighbouring  port  of  |bnula,  with  proportionate  incomes ; 
Imt  itm  English  Vice-Consul  at  Galatz  has  also  the  charge  of  our  com- 
viereial  iatetwia  «t  Ibraila,  without  deriving  any  additional  salaiy  from 
thence,  as  the  Consdbr  fces  of  both  places  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
X^hancery  expenses.     The  ooMifMaoes  of  these  arrangements  are,  that 


<mr  representative  cannot  hold  his  apppopnate  position  in  society  with 

i  of  colleagues  t 


T^aid  to  appearances  among  aset  of  colleagues  twice  as  well  i 
as  he  is,  and  in  a  country  where  appearances  dictate  the  degree  of  i 
enjoyed;  and,  when^the  Consular  bodv  meets  on  public  occasions, 'the 
agent  of  England,  being  of  a  rank  interior  to  that  of  the  others,  walks, 
not  first  as  he  should,  but  last 

Our  DanuHan  trade  cannot  be  considered  unimportant,  when  such 
iacts  as  the  following  speak  for  themselves : — ^The  averaee  quantity  of 
grain  amraally  shipp^  during  the  last  three  years  at  the  Moldo-Walla- 
cfaian  ports,  <&rect  for  the  United  Kingdom,  amounts  to  416,378  imperial 
'quarters.  In  addition  to  this,  about  half  as  much  more  is  generally  sent 
to  Ccmstantinople  and  Malta  in  small  vessels,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  navigating  those  of  a  suitable  size  on  the  Danube  in  the  present  state 
-of  ihe  nver,  and  the  grain  is  transhipped  at  these  ports  for  Great  Britain, 
irhale  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wheat  and  Indian  com  conveyed  from 
the  Principalities  to  the  different  harbours  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  pur- 
•chased  there  for  the  English  market. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  com  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
-the  Danube,  and  its  future  prospects  are  not  less  advantageous ;  indeed, 
4q^»earances  warrant  their  oeing  called  highly  promising.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  3,189,015  imperial  quarters  m  the  amount  ofgrain 
exported  ^m  the  town  of  Ibraila,  which  is  the  principal  port  of  Walla- 
dua,  during  the  last  six  years  over  that  of  the  preceding  six  vears ;  and, 
should  circumstances  continue  favourable,  it  may  rise  in  the  next  six 
years  to  3,000,000  of  quarters  more  than  its  present  amount.  The 
augmentation  in  the  expats  of  Moldavia  at  Galatz — ^the  only  commercial 
hi^xrar  of  that  Principality — ^has  been  717,396  quarters  in  the  last  six 
years  above  those  of  the  preceding  term  of  eqund  length ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  n>r  die  future,  and 
It  is  the  opinion  of  merchants  on  the  spot  that  they  may  advance  as  ht 
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why  tbe  exportation  from  Walbohia  k  inoraaniig  mxa%  vmSlj  1haxL  tkat 
£rom  Moldavia  is,  lliat  IJm  latter  pnovinee  Ib  al^ady  mncti  mone  wiUf 
cultivated  than  the  former,  and  there  is,  consequently,  less  room  mt 
extension.  It  is  even  oompnted  that  if  the  whole  of  Wtllarhia  wem  as 
maoh  onhivated  for  durty  miles  &om  1^  DaadM,  as  Moldavia  1%  it 
might  expert  grain  to  an  amomrt  ox  times  greater  than  the  sister  Pdb^ 
oi^dify  ean.  But,  if  agrioultuTO  oaanot  he  mudi  eartendftd  ia  Moldavia, 
its  produce  might  oertatnly  be  angmeDted  by  improvenent  in  its  practioA. 
After  taking^a  crop  of  wheat  from  a  piece  of  hmd,  it  is  allowed  to  In  ia 
fallow  lor  at  least  two  years,  and  then  it  is  again  sown  with  die  s— as,. 
The  mode  of  plousbinff  oonsiBts  in  merely  stbrii^  ife  snrfiies  soil  te  a 
d^fth  of  thoEee  or  tour  mohes ;  and  all  the  manure  collected  at  the  £mii^ 
or  peasant!^  cottages,  is  throwa  into  the  Dearest  riralet  to  be  csnisd 
awi^.  The  natives  believe  that  it  injoms  the  osof  when  applied  to  the 
knd ;  and  this  may  be  trae  when  it  is  ploaghed  ia  at  sueh  a  ffafth,  fir 
the  moisture  aaigkt  then  escape  i^ore  easily  m  i^  comaieDeeaieat  o£ 
Soaunsr;  but  iJwy  admit  t^at  the  soil  is  impnyved  by  the  pasturing  aC 
catde  bdbre  it  is  sewn.  There  is  Httle  chance,  however^  of  any  deckM 
aaielioration  in  the  system  of  bosbandbry  beic^  efibcted  as  kog  as  srifagc 
exists  ia  these  proviaees,  for  the  seif  is  bound  to  till  a  csrtain  mnssims  of 
geound  for  his  Iboyard,  or  Wd,  aad  he  wil  ahrap  eadeavoor  to  fulfil  hb 
task  as  Hgktly  as  posid^ ;  and  aaother  gaeat  impedimeat  is  the  pi 
of  giving  leases  fcnr  only  three  yeaiSy  tiaM  iearia^  no  time  for  the  i 
lator  to  receive  die  returns  of  inqBreved  eakaoe.      ' 

In  one  Tespeet  there  has  been,  nevertiielesB,  decided  ptogress  ef  late; 
and  it  is  of  a  nature  to  promote  the  com  trade,  wbidi  was  fermeiij 
checked  by  the  imperfect  pseeeos  of  thrsAing  asid  wianowiag,  as  thte 
wheat  was  iU  deaned,  aad  ooaseqaeafly  ef  iafionor  quality*  The  airwasr 
of  eeparatiag  the  grain  from  the  straw,  was  to  lay  a  qaawtity  of  eoca  ia 
a  small  cirovdar  endosure^  and  to  turn  into  at  £rom  tea  to  fifty  hraaaSj 
whidi  were  driven  about,  treading  it  oat  and  crariunff  it,  until  the  whola 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  chopped  stnaw  dkiagM  watti  the  wheat;  it  waa 
thea  thrown  up  iate  the  ur  with  wooden  spades  dariag  a  stroag  aandy 
which  blew  away  the  cha£l  But  now  a  great  aiaay  proprietors  have  ia^ 
parted  threrfiii^  and  winnowing  machines  ho/aa  Fagisaii,  aad  they  find 
that  they  obtain  twenty  per  cent  more  grsia  ^m  t&ir  crop  of  wheat  faj 
using  them,  besides  the  advantage  of  having  it  better  cleaned  and  fcent 
diy  daring  the  process  by  working  under  oover.  The  wheat  of  Mcd- 
<dfltvia  is  superior  to  that  of  Walladboa,  bat  even  there  not  more  than  the 
haif  of  tiie  gsain  produced  is  fit  for  the  finglidli  market,  while  in  the 


latter  provtnee  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  produce  are  deficient  in  am* 
dition.  Until  lately,  Constaatiaople  was  a  good  maiket  for  the  laar 
wheat  of  the  Principalities ;  but  sinoe  the  year  1842,  when  the  expecta- 
tion of  grain  from  Turkey  was  aUowed,  the  produce  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  has  so  anidi  inoreaeed,  that  Constantinople  is  soffieieotly  supplied 
from  the  <!ouatry  around.  The  cultivators  in  Wattachia  aad  Moldswia 
most,  therefore,  take  measures  to  amdaHtite  the  quality  of  their  grsia, 
«r  they  wMl  otherwise  have  great  difficahy  in  finding  a  market  fiar  a 
oonsiderable  part  of  it  The  pradaee  of  sterine  it  in  holes  in  the  grrwsad, 
which  ganre  rt  an  earthy  sbmJI,  is  bemg  gra&ally  diseoathnied;  aad  in 
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di9  (piaHty  i»  not  so*  bftd  as  it  formerly  i^Ay|^  ^yy*f%-  J^ 
_  rtlni,  ivbik  wheat  and  baii^  aot  gpen^aUy  of  suc^^liMioff  i^a^ 
in  lisee  pBui¥iiWB%  the  Indiaii.  com  giowa  m  thaia  should  be  the  finest 
m  the  wozid  ;  hot  audi  is  the  case:  and  it  oaa  cady  be  eiplaioed  by  i3B» 
B/Bf^f^mAoBL  that  die  seed!  xb  of  a  better  Jdnd,  and  ef  a  less  deterioiaUa 
noton:  The  quantity  produoed  has  much,  incroasod  of  late;  and  if 
Ikeat  Bntain  should  oontiniie  to  reqinse  it^  at  a  price  not  lower  than 
%4m^,  delEwsrad  in  England,  the  cultivation  of  it  will  probably  go  on 
<atoidiug.  Though  rude  and  badcwasd  in  their  pcaetice  of  agricmtuBs^. 
tke  Dondxan  FrineipaHties  produce  u  sufficient  quan^y  ^  gmn  to 
attaaet  the  serious  attention  of  oountrias  which,  like  England,  saa 
oUiced  to  import,  and  the  acfaire  trade  earned  on  at  the  Moldo- 
Wafladuan  ports  desenFOS  ite  mature  cMisiderationi  of  thoM  states 
vUdi  an-diraetly  intereflted  in  it,  as  she  is. 

Tallow  is  an  article  of  exportation  from  the  I>anube^  whiek  is  also  of 
aoBoa  eanaaquenoe,  and  the  quantity  has  neady  doubled  within  tfia  last 
taprirayesESb  About  dOO'tons  of  cuned  hee^  in  tin  cases,. am  annually 
flUpped  ft)r  ¥lng<aad  ^m  a  &ctory  at  Galati.  And  the  trade  in  IbM^es 
fisnr  tlier  nunufons  marshes  and  liwes  is  extensive  and  profitable.. 

Almost  all  the  articles  importedi  into  the  provinces  come  from  the 
lUted  fiingdomv  with  ^  eaooeption  of  fruit  and  dl,  which  aoe  broaght 
from  the  Lcfrant^  and  iron  from  Russia^  We  supj^y  them  with  mani»> 
frctano,  cotton  twirts^  refined  and  cruriied  sugar,  and  coals  for  the  use  of 
Ae  DanuiM'StBamarB.  Of  the  first,  there  are  senesalLy  about  4000  bales 
imparted  per  annum ;.  of  the  seccmd,  5000  oaks ;  of  the  third,  5000 
hogdieaia;;  and  of  the  firarthy  5000  tons;  while  the  total  vahie  ^  all 
importatioBs  to  Ihra^  and  Galats  yuies  from  600,000/.  to  700,000iL 
a  year.  This  is  a  great  increase  of  Isfte  yeass,  as  in  1837  they  only 
nted  to  the  nun  of  97,405/.,  and  they  will,  in  all  probability,  con- 
to  augment,  if  no  misfortune  be&l'  the  provinces;  for  by  an 
Bng  gipuiiaikm  a  greater  importation  will  be  produced  with  the 
;  of  pi^cing^  for  it. 

Until  tihe  bmmnng  of  1848,  the  custom-houses  of  the  two  Princi- 
pifities  were  entmly  distinct  from  each  other;  and  merchandise  imported 
into  the*  one,  having  paid  duty  there,  was  obl%ed  to  pay  it  again  on 
bsmg  Inought  into  tiie  other.  The  customs  were  united,,  however,  about 
these  years  ago^  and  aU  arti^ks  may  now  pass  freely  from  one  province 
to  &e  odier^  esEc^riang*  wheat,-  Indian  com,  tallow,  and  salt  The  ex- 
diange  of  these  between  the  Principalities  is  altogether  prohibited;  and 
they  aie  not  even.  aUowed  to  be  taken  from  the  one  to  the  (rther  for  the 
pmyeae  of  being  exported.  These  arrangementi  were  first  agreed  on 
by  the  two  govemmenti  in  1882  ;  they  were  regulariy  confirmed  by  a 
ciatoou'  oonventkm  in  1885 ;  and  they  were  finally  ratified  by  the  act 
of  onion  of  the  customs  in  1846  r  but  they  ware  not  realisea  until  the 
jear  1848.  Thb  is  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  even  the 
most  beneficial  measures  under  a  malevolent  foreign  influence,  miscalled 
ProteBtion.  The  duties  an  three  per  cent  on  every  article  oi  importa- 
t»Dy  the  vahntibn  being  setded  between  the  customer  and  the  merchant* 
Than  these  ana  extra  dues :  such  as  2  piastres  per  oke  on  tobacco;  1 
ptaatee  per  bottle  on  wine ;  and  a>  snuul  town-duty  on  wine  in  casks* 
Beaidea  iJiese^  a  moBt  pernicious  tax  ezistB  at  Galats,  which  is  the  cause 
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of  much  annoyance,  and  of  connderable  loss  to  mexchantB  sending  good» 
into  the  intenor.  It  consists  in  ten  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  hue  paid 
for  waggons ;  and,  as  it  is  fanned,  the  speculator  endeavours  to  raise 
their  price  by  every  possible  means ;  attempting  sometimes  to  estabHsh  a 
monopoly,  by  engagmg  all  the  waggoners  in  his  service,  in  order  to  kt 
them  out  to  the  merchants  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates.  The  importa- 
tion of  common  wine  \s  prohibited  in  both  provinces,  as  is  likewise  that 
of  salt,  which  is  drawn  m  great  quantities  from  the  Carpathian  moon* 
tains.  Every  article  of  exportation  pays  a  duty  of  three  per  cent  on 
valuation,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  pays  four  piastres  per  kilov 
bdng  four  per  cent ;  rye  paying  the  same  sum,  which  is  equal  to  eij^ 
per  cent.;  Indian  com,  two  piastres  and  twenty-eight  paras,  or  four  per 
cent;  barley  in  the  same  ratio ;  tallow,  three  per  cent,  valued  at  four 
piastres  and  a  half  per  oke;  and  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  on  which  there^ 
IS  a  fixed  duty  per  head. 

Galatz  and  Ibraila  are  both  called  free  ports ;  but  they  are  only  so 
in  fact,  inasmuch  as  importations  do  not  pay  the  three  per  cent,  duty  on 
being  landed,  and  they  pay  it  on  being  sent  into  the  interior ;  thus  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns  consume  their  coffee  and  sugar  duty  fie^ 
while  all  articles  of  produce  are  taxed  when  exported. 

The  concourse  of  merchantships  is  considerable  at  both  places,  and, 
although  much  was  said  to  the  contrary,  the  recent  change  in  the  navi- 
gation-laws does  not  now  appear  likely  to  occasion  any  great  difference 
in  the  number  of  those  offering  for  freight  firom  the  Danube  to  the* 
United  Kingdom.  Besides  English  vessels,  Austrian  ships,  in  virtue  of  a 
treaty,  could  load  for  England  direct ;  and  Greek  mezt^hantmen  could 
also  do  so,  by  touching  at  a  port  of  Greece,  without  causing  much  delay 
or  expense.  The  only  other  flag  often  seen  in  the  Danube  is  the  Sar- 
dinian ;  but,  as  that  flag  has  a  high  protection  for  its  home  trade,  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  it  will  enter  into  competition  with  the  Bri- 
tish flag  for  the  carrying  trade  to  England.  Neither  will  the  new^ 
enactment  create  any  lasting  reduction  in  freights;  because  it  suits- 
English  vessels  to  come  out  in  ballast,  and  load  wheat  or  Indian  com 
at  11 5.  per  quarter,  making  two  voyages  a  year,  which  may  easily  be* 
done;  Austrian  ships  do  not  come  forward  to  receive  cargoes  for  dreat 
Britain  under  ISs,  or  14s.  per  quarter;  and  Greek  vessels  are  not  ofrei^ 
of  a  class  fit  to  go  to  England,  while,  owing. to  the  greater  risks  incurred 
by  bad  £dth  under  that  flag,  a  British  smp  is  always  preferred  at  the- 
difference  of  Is.  per  quarter  more. 

A  considerable  number  of  vessels  is  annually  constracted  at  the  Molded 
Wallachian  ports,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  activity 
proportionate  to  the  development  of  the  mercantile  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Principalities.  They  are,  however,  dependent  on  others 
for  materials.  The  wood  of  Wallachia,  being  grown  on  the  plains,  does 
not  last  long,  and  a  ship  built  of  it  is  hardly  seaworthy  after  ten  or  twelve 
years  ;  the  timber  decays  fast  in  a  position  where  it  is  alternately  wet 
and  dry  ;  and  it  costs  nearly  as  much  as  that  which  is  brought  from  the 
Bulgarian  port  of  Tulcha.  It  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  latter,  although 
it  can  be  procured  of  larger  size^  and  in  duralnlity  it  is  far  from  ^being 
equal  to  it,  as  a  vessel  well  built  of  Bulgarian  wood  is  said  to  be  capabte 
of  serving  twenty  years  in  good  condition.    Large  trees  are  found  m 
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Bdgaria,  liowevery  only  in  places  dUfi&cnlt  of  access^  and  the  roads  are  so 
bad  that  it  cannot  be  conveyed  along  them  ;  the  timber  procured  from 
th^ioe  is,  therefore,  small,  and  the  largest  sliip  that  can  he  built  of  it 
will  not  carry  more  than  2000  quarters  of  wheats  or  360  tons  weigbt 
Good  ship-carpenters  are  paid  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month, 
that  is,  about  18«.  per  week,  besides  their  food.  Ironwork  and  copper  are 
hroaghtfrom  Constantinople.  Treenails  are  also  obtained  from  thence^ 
not  of  oak,  as  in  England,  but  of  ash.  Cordage  comes  from  Trieste  or 
Odessa,  that  from  the  former  place  being  better  than  the  other;  and 
canyas  for  sails  is  imported  from  Odessa,  while  cotton  for  the  same  pur- 
pose is  sent  from  Malta.  The  latter  material  is  cheaper,  and,  when  it  is 
kept  carefully  frt>m  damp  and  mildew,  it  lasts  nearly  as  long  as  sailcloth, 
made  of  hemp.  The  spars  of  Moldavia  are  all  of  white  pine,  and  do  not 
sland  more  than  five  years'  work,  even  when  well  taken  care  of;  they  are 
dieap,  as  a  mast  for  a  vessel  of  200  tons  costs  2L  105.  in  Galatz,  whereas 
the  same  piece  of  wood  would  fetch  10/.  at  Constantinople.  The  red 
pine,  of  wluch  spars  come  from  Fiume,  is  more  valuable,  and  a  mast  of 
that  size  will  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  it  would  cost  20/.  when  pur- 
duMed  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  whence  such  timber  is  brought  to  the* 
Danube.  Shipbuilding  is  thus  carried  on  under  every  possible  disadvan* 
tige ;  hut  so  great  is  the  movement  of  the  Danubian  trade,  enriched  hy 
the  prodigious  natural  wealth  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey,  that 
even  in  tms  particular  a  rapid  advance  is  visible. 

The  Implication  of  the  treaty  of  1837  to  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
iduch  have  lately  been  brought  under  it  as  the  remainder  of  Turkey 
already  had,  will  be  productive  of  important  effects  on  our  trade,  for  the 
regulation  of  which  it  was  concluded  between  our  government  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  The  duty  on  the  introduction  of  merchandise,  instead 
of  being  only  three  per  cent.,  will  be  increased  by  an  addition  of  two 
percent.;  goods,  havmg  paid  full  duties  at  Constantinople,  will  not  have 
to  pay  again  on  entering  the  provinces ;  those  which  have  paid  three  per 
cent,  there  will  only  pay  two  per  cent,  here  ;  and  the  importation  of 
sdt,  not  produced  in  Turkey,  will  be  permitted  under  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent  It  is  to  be  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  as  regards  England,  that 
salt  does  not  appear  in  the  tariff  as  an  article  either  of  importation  or  of  ex- 
portation. The  anomalous  free  ports  of  Ibraila  and  Galatz  will  be  abolished, 
or  at  least  the  system  must  be  modified,  as  it  cannot  work  under  the  treaty ; 
and  their  suppression  would  be  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise  to  trade, 
as  the  only  benefit  they  offer  is  that  the  merchant  who  imports,  not  heing 
ealkd  upon  to  pay  duty  until  he  sends  his  goods  into  the  interior,  gains 
time  to  make  his  payments;  while  the  disadvantag:e  is,  that  people  from 
the  country  cannot  freely  purchase  for  their  small  wants,  becaase  they 
must  either  go  the  custom-house  in  town,  and  there  pay  the  duty,  taking 
a  permit  to  pass  the  gates  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  trouble,  or  pay  at 
the  gate,  where  the  custom-house  agents  exact  an  arbitrary  duty,  always 
higher  than  that  which  they  are  entitled  to.  This  circumstance  is  said 
to  diminish,  very  considerably,  the  retail  trade  of  the  town,  the  consump- 
tioQ  of  the  interior,  and  consequently  the  importation  of  the  province. 
All  excise  duties  will  be  taken  o£^  excepting,  perhaps,  that  on  tobacco,, 
which,  being  a  product  of  Turkey,  may  stiS  be  liable  to  a  small  tax  of 
this  kind ;  and  the  duty  on  the  hire  of  waggons  for  the  transport  of 
goods  into  the  interior  must  fSdl,  which  will  he  a  great  relief  to  trade. 
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Aitidm^  enortat]4>awiU  have  to  pay  under  die  tittAty^^ 
amying^  at  t£e  peit,  aad  throe  per  oant.  oa  being  ohiyped ;  and  At 
nwiduMk  will  be  free  to  punchase  in  Wallaohia,  Moldavia,.  <x  B4il§aa% 
on  eqwd  teana,  whidh  be  oannet  do  noir^  on  aooovnt  o£  thedifoeateoB* 
ditiin»]nfioteeonthetwobank8<^  thenTe& 

The  eipoit  trade  o£  the  Danube  will  thua  be  inareaaed  bjr  that  of  Bol- 
gana,  wh&  if  at  pxesent  dnvai  to  the  Black  Seik  by  the  want  of  a  anitr 
aWeah^pmgpoJt  on  the  river;  commeroe  will  gain,  but  a  wider  6e]d  fix 
the  exercise  ot  her  bane&l  influttoce  will  be  of^mad,  to  Rofloa,  by  theaiik> 
jectioii  of  another  province  of  the  Turkish  Empiie  toher  iniqoitevs  coateol 
over  the  Snlina,  unleaa  the  ri^ts  vested  in  other  natioasy  with  refief^Mft 
to  the  navi^tion.of  the  Danid>e,  be  resolutely  vindicated. 


THE    SEASONS    OF    LOVE. 

BY  jr.  E.  OASFENTBR« 

I  WILL  love  thee  in  the  spring-time. 

For  Hwas  spring  when  first  we  met> 
All  on  earth  seem'd  bright  aroand  us. 

And  that  brightness  lingere  yet; 
It  is  true  that  we  wer0  younger, 

But  so  joyouk  was  the  sceae, 
We  havescaicely  felt  that  Winter 

With  his  chilly  breatli  has  been. 
O'er  our  days  of  spring-tide  weather 

Joy*s  sun  has  scarcely  set. 
Then  Til  love  thee  in  the  spring-time, 

For  'twas  spring  when  first  we  met. 

I  will  love  thee  in  the  summer, 

For,  when  the  spring  was  o'er. 
In  the  summer  of  thy  beautv 

Thou  w^rt  fairer  than  before; 
AihI  now  the  fruits  of  autumn 

Are  ripen*d  on  the  bough. 
And  autumnal  days  creep  o'er  us, 

I  will  love  thee  dearly  now. 
Tliough  our  spring  of  life  is  over. 

Riper  fruits  life's  branches  fill ; 
Then  in  stramier  and  in  autumn, 

I  will  love  thee  dearly  stilL 

And  now  winter  is  approaching, 

And  the  sunshine  must  d^HUt, 

If  we  ckwer  ding  together. 

He  can  never  touch  the  heart. 

For  the  d^  that  are  depsirted 

Oh!  we  never  will  repine, 

While  we  live  anil  love  together. 

And  such  joys  are  thine  and  mine. 

All  the  seasons  I  will  love  thee, 

All  the  days  thou  shak  be  dear — 

Swing^-Suimncr—Autiumi— Winter- 
Yea— m  love  thee  all  the  year. 
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HAWKING  AT  LOO,  A  PALACE  OF  THE  KING  OP  HOLLAND. 

BY  CAPTAIN  BfEDWIK, 

When  we  were  at  the  Hague,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  a  friend  of  ours 
who  was  attached  to  the  court,  a  man  of  most  refined  taste  and  reading, 
tod  who  combined  with  them  the  qualities  of  a  good  sportsman,  told  us 
one  day  that  we  ought  not  to  miss  seeing  the  hawking  which  the  Prince 
of  Onmge,  and  several  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  were  then  enjoy- 
ing at  his  summer  palace  of  Loo,  some  three  leagues  (hours)  from 
Amheim,  on  the  Rhine,  We  were  going  thence  to  Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht,  and  he  half  promised  to  meet  us  at  Loo,  and  introduce  us  to  some 
of  the  members  of  "2^  SociiU  de  la  Fauconnerie.^  At  Amsterdam, 
however,  we  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  informed  us  that  he 
should  be  prevented  from  this  excursion;  but  he  gave  us  the  proper 
directions  for  making  it  alone. 

I  had  long  been  desirous  of  witnesdng  that  noble  sport,  which,  since 
shooting  flying  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection,  is  now  g^wn  almost 
ohsolete,  and  would  willingly  have  made  a  much  more  considerable  detour 
to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion.  I  had  seen,  at  Amsterdam,  a  Wouver- 
10108  describing  such  a  scene,  and  was  anxious,  from  my  own  experi- 
Kioe,  to  judge  of  the  difference  between  the  sport  in  olden  times,  and  that 
of  the  present  day.  Of  course,  I  did  not  expect  that  that  excellent 
punter's  representation  would  be  borne  out  in  all  its  details,  for  the  pic- 
tVesqne  costume  of  the  cavaliers  and  ladies,  who  always  figure  in  that 
master^s  pictures,  would  doubtless  be  wanting.  As  little  did  I  hope  to 
see  realised  those  mellow  tints  and  perfect  harmony  of  colouring — the 
wonderful  animation  and  Sjrmmetry  of  his  horses,  grouped  in  ever-varied 
postures.     With  all  this  fresh  in  my  memory,  we  reached  Amheim. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  this  Httle  town  on  the  Rhine  is  very  pic- 
turesque, richly  wooded,  possessing  in  its  environs  several  pretty  country 
houses,  and  enlivened  by  moving  water,  a  rare  phenomenon  in  Holland, 
whose  wearisome  flatness  is  here  broken  into  Httle  hills,  which  call  to 
mind  parts  of  Devonshire.  Some  one  told  us  that  the  Dutch,  with  a 
macitv  of  ima^nation  in  which  that  prosaic  people  rarely  indulge,  are 
fi)Dd  of  calling  the  environs  of  Amheim  the  Dutch  Switzerlandy  and  we 
isQghed  very  much  at  the  extravagance  of  the  £Emcy. 

We  made  a  bargain  with  a  man  who  lets  carriages,  to  take  us  early  to 
I^  and,  on  the  following  morning,  were  on  our  way  by  six  o'clock. 
Veiy  soon  after  quitting  the  town  we  entered  the  heatn,  which  extends 
^  and  wide  in  all  directions,  only  ending  with  the  Ems  and  the  sea. 
^here  was  a  thin  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  which  blunted  the  brilliance  of 
the  sunlight,  and  presented  still  more  drearily  this  melancholy  scene.  On 
^rery  side  stretched  out  the  brown  horizon  of  heather,  ana  no  moving 
^hiog  bat  our  clumsy  waggon  animated  the  wilds  around  us — if,  in  feet, 
the  motions  of  a  Dutch  hack,  with  one  of  his  masters  to  conduct  him,  may 
^  said  to  be  capable  of  imparting  animation  to  anything.  The  highway, 
^  is  everywhere  the  case  in  Holland,  was  paved  with  brick,  and  thus 
We  rolled  easily  and  slowly  along  towards  Loo. 

Our  lazy  progress,  the  deadness  of  the  morning  air,  and  the  sleepiness 
of  the  driver,  caused  a  corresponding  drowsiness  in  ourselves ;  but  at  a 
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little  Tillage  where  I  remember  we  stopped  towards  tbe  close  of  our 
journey^  t£e  landlady,  when  made  acquainted  with  the  motives  of  oui 
journey,  gave  us  to  understand,  by  signs  and  wofiders,  that  the  gentlemen 
were  in  ihe  habit  of  going  out  for  their  sport  very  early,  and  that,  as  the 
hawking-^round  lay  some  two  hours  or  so  beyond  Loo,  we  must  hurry, 
if  we  widbed  to  see  it  on  that  day.  Our  leisurely  pace  had  alreaay 
brought  us  late  into  the  morning,  and  there  was  evidently,  if  our  infor- 
mation was  to  be  relied  on,  a  pressing  necessity  for  speed.  But  our 
coachman,  a  young  Ne^erlander  of  seventeen  or  eig^iteen,  as  though  be 
had  already  effected  the  passage  of  the  Andes,  or  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Blanc,  seemed  to  feel  it  Ins  indisputable  privilege  to  stop  to  fiH  his  ppe ; 
and  notwithstanding  our  nag  was  as  fat  and  as  fresh  as  when  we  started, 
he  quietly  fixed  himself  on  a  bench  by  the  door,  and,  with  a  phlegm  quite 
melancholy  to  behold  at  an  age  in  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
sprightliness  and  erfterprise,  began  to  smoke  and  vegetate  in  a  manner 
immistakably  national.  In  the  mean  while  we  were  ratting  in  the 
waggon,  waiting  his  movements,  or,  rather,  his  immobility.  Had  I  beoi 
a  master  of  Dutch,  I  might  very  Kkely  have  seduced  him  to  accelerate  his 
pace  by  ihB  temptation  of  galore  of  tobacco  and  beer  in  Loo,*  bat  as  I  had 
only  at  my  command  French,  and  the  severer  dialect  of  my  Teraacular, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  anything  like  an  interchange  of  sentimentB 
between  us;  and  when  I  had  exhausted  my  '' indignant  silence,"  we 
betook  ourselves  to  what  Demosthenes  considers  the  most  irresisdble  art 
of  oratoiy,  and  expressed  ourselves  in  action  I  This  consisted  in  four 
determined  fists  being  presented  to  him  at  once;  and,  startled  by  a 
vivacious  display  of  this  sort  of  argumentwn  adhominem,  probably  ne\^ 
b^ore  experienced  in  his  whole  Ufe,  *^  Jaw,  jaw"  drawled  out  Meister 
Hans  Hoggeboom,  and  began  to  raise  himself  into  &e  box  of  the 
waggon. 

We  again  plodded  forwards,  and,  on  nearing  Loo,  entered  upon 
pleasing  scenery,  diversified,  like  the  vicinity  of  Aniheim,  witii  trees  and 
water,  though  no  longer  in  motion.  The  instructions  given  to  our 
fat  boy  were  to  deposit  us  at  the  bn.  We  consequenliy  passed,  fwienies 
volentesy  a  very  large  and  tempting  hotd,  facing  a  small  lavm,  and, 
turning  a  comer  to  die  right,  were  set  down  at  the  appointed  GcuthauSy 
a  low  and  long  building,  terminating  at  one  end  in  a  stable.  ELere  we 
found  several  fellows  lounging  indolently  about,  with  iq>parently  notlm^ 
to  do ;  and  on  my  inquiring  at  what  hour  the  sport  would  take  plaee,  one 
of  them  informed  me,  in  very  pure  English,  that  the  gentlemen  went  out 
every  day  at  four  o'clock  P.M.,  though,  if  I  remember  correctiy,  he  added, 
that  the  time  was  somewhat  dependent  on  the  weather.  I  soon  learned 
that  this  knot  of  idlers  were  the  falconers,  whose  occupation  it  was  to  train 
and  tend  upon  the  birds,  and  that  l^ey  had  lived  many  years  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  was  not  later  than  nme  when  we  arrived,  and  it  became  a  matter  of 
some  interest  how  we  should  manage  to  pass  the  interval  till  four  o'clock. 
Loo  is  a  resort  of  the  royal  family  for  a  few  months  in  summer,  where 
they  live  in  great  simplicity  and  seclusion ;  and  although  the  gard^ia  are 
fine,  the  environs  are  monotonous  and  dreary.  The  palace  itself  is  an 
edifice  without  architectural  embellishment,  standing  a  few  paces  from 
the  public  lawn,  and  opening  behind  upon  the  gardens,  whieh  have  here 
and  there  pretty  sheets  of  water.    We  continued  to  while  away  no  fittle 
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time  of«r  our  iHivakfast,  wfaidi  we  prolonged  as  leisurely  as  our  hostess 
kid  piepared  it,  bat  it  was  over  long  before  the  day  could  be  coDsidered 
modi  shorter  than  when  we  oommenoed.  We  regretted  that  oar  Mend 
had  not  been  aUe  to  come  from  the  Hague,  as  he  Jcnew  sereral  membecs 
of  the  chib,  with  whom  we  might  have  amused  ourselves  during  the 
morning.  As  it  was,  we  made  shift  to  while  away  the  hours  in  strolling 
shout  the  lawn,  planted  with  linden-trees,  in  loolong  into  the  hot^  and 
peepbg  through  a  gate  whii^  opened  into  the  palaee  gardens-^-a  verbetener 
Emgang.  BiK  all  this  required  very  Httle  tame  in  comparison  with  what 
we  had  on  our  haitids.  To  say  the  truth,  we  were  ternbly  bored  at  Loo* 
I  remember  finally  fixing  myself  listlessly  at  the  inn  wincbw,  and  gaaing 
ncantly  at  the  abeence  of  anything  worth  looking  at  on  whidi  the 
window  (^)ened.  A  road  ran  before  the  house,  and  I  longed  to  follow  k, 
fitde  caring  in  which  direction.  But  the  &looners,  hiddly,  were  nearly 
as  idle  as  ourselves.  They  had  their  pipes,  however,  and  thev  were 
Dutch;  eonse(pie&tly  they  smoked  them  the  livelong  day,  ana  stood 
shoot  as  motionless  as  tbie  time.  At  length  one  of  them,  a  veiy  derer 
fellow,  drew  near  me,  with  an  evideat  readiness  to  fall  into  oonversation, 
tf  I  were  diaposed  to  start  one.  He  could  not  have  been  more  socially 
ioelined  than  I  was  myself;  and  when  I  opened  by  some  remark  on  his  pro- 
feaioD,  he  feQowed  it  up  by  a  long  and  learned  discourse  on  the  noUe 
wxt,  in  which,  in  former  days,  high  lords  and  ladies  delighted  to  exoeL 
It  was  one  of  the  entertainments  enumerated  by  the  author  of  ''  The 
Schoolmaster,*'  the  quaint  Roger  Ascham,  as  w<miy  the  cultivation  of 
every  gentleman,  if  not  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
edotttion.  My  informant,  gratified  to  speak  on  what  ne  was  so  able  to 
describe,  gave  me,  after  the  manner  of  persons  of  his  class,  Tery  minute 
details  c^  his  mode  of  tamhig  and  traimngy  or  as  it  was  termed  in  those 
gafisnt  times,  of  reekdming  and  tnanning  the  fdoon;  of  the  kind  and 
qaaotity  of  food  he  was  accustomed  to  dlow  them  ;  of  the  qualities  of 
peediar  breeds ;  thdr  diaracter,  capabilities  of  endurance,  and  strength 
sad  weight ;  their  courage  and  vdodty ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  running  history 
of  haw^  individually  and  generically,  with  a  conciseness  and  observaticm 
which  wodd  have  eiven  pleasure  to  the  great  Bnffdn  himself.  For  the 
poipose  of  iUuitration,  he  beggeid  me  to  crosB  the  road  I  had  been  idly 
contemplating,  and  look  at  the  fdoons.  I  very  gladly  accepted  the  offer, 
and  found  than  posted,  starch  as  so  many  sentinek,  on  their  separate 
peiehes.  They  had  all  amdl  leathern  hoods  on,  dosely  fitted  to  the  head, 
and  covered  on  each  side  With  crimson  phtsh  (x  vdvet,  vrfaidi  gave  a  very 
fly  air  to  the  statdy  birds,  though  tiiey  were  thereby  completely 
deprived  of  the  light.  On  their  1^  were  small  thongs  of  leather,  dose^ 
buttoned,  to  which  little  beUs  were  &Bt«ned,  that  tinkled  as  Aej  moved. 
They  were  also  tied  to  the  perches  dther  by  leathern  leashes  or  chains^ 
eouneeted  to  the  leg  by  bits  of  leather,  termed  jesses.  On  our  approadi, 
the  hods  indicated  theur  consdousness  of  our  presence  by  a  quick,  jerking 
motion  of  iht  head,  and  a  restive  fluttering  of  the  wings,  as  thou^  sen- 
Ah  of  the  M>proach  of  strangers,  or  impatient  of  delay,  and  weary  of 
Stating  for  their  game.  They  were  of  a  dark  brovm  and  blade  ocJoux^ 
md  of  neaity  similar  size^  and  apparently  great  strengdL 

The  weather  vraa  fine  for  Holland,  the  sky  pure,  and  the  sun  shone 
with  unusual  joyousuess,  so  tluit  I  could  not  hdp  regretting  that  nearly 
the  ody  birds  ibai  ddight  to  soar  into  the  heiayens,  and  can  look  it  in 
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the  fjEuse,  should  thus  he  hooded  from  its  heams,  and  chained  to  tiie  earth! 
But  my  sympathies  were  quite  unknown  to  the  fiEdconer.  He  felt  a  pride 
in  his  art  and  a  pride  in  his  falcons,  and  esteemed  them  very  lucky  birds 
to  have  been  singled  out  from  their  kind,  in  order  to  share  in  so  gallant 
and  noble  a  sport  They  all  had  their  names,  and  he  was  never  so  mudi 
at  home  as  when  he  was  talking  to  them,  lifting  them  from  their  perches, 
and  stroking  their  plumage.  When  we  came  close  to  them,  they  raised 
themselves  up  to  a  stately  attitude,  and  moved  quickly  a^ut  as  though 
a  common  feeling  of  daring,  an  esprit  de  corpsy  animated  their  patron 
and  themselves.  He  showed  a  confidence  and  exultation  in  them,  sui^ 
as  the  Arab  manifests  for  his  barb  in  the  desert,  or  a  corsair  for  his  bark. 
There  might  have  been  thirty  or  more  of  them,  but  I  only  saw  those 
that  were  out  of  the  mews,  there  being  still  more  within. 

When  our  communicative  friend  had  given  us  every  informatioii  con- 
cerning the  hawks  and  the  sport,  we  again  resumed  our  places  at  the  inn 
window,  and  soon  afterwards  remarked  a  gentleman  pass  in  a  hurry,  who 
had  at  least  passed  three  times  before  during  the  morning,  always  with 
the  same  bustle  and  nervousness  in  his  manner.  He  was  dressed  very 
simply,  in  a  way  neither  indicating  elegance  nor  a  want  of  taste:  ^'un 
pantalon  d'ete,  un  chapeau  blanc,  et  redingote  couleur  de  vin.*'  He 
carried  a  small  stick,  which  he  was  continually  switching  about  as  thoug^h 
striking  at  insects,  or  like  a  nervous  man  who  keeps  himself  in  perpetoal 
motion  without  knowing  it.  He  seemed  to  remark  us  particularly,  and, 
finally,  called  the  falconer  to  ask  who  we  were ;  on  his  return  we  put  the 
same  question  to  him,  and  learned  that  he  was  the  Prince  of  Orangey 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Holland.  It  seems  he  was  an  amatetir  of  horses,' 
and  kept  his  stud  in  the  stable  at  the  end  of  the  inn,  whither  he  was  con- 
stantly going  during  the  day.  A  few  hours  later  I  saw  him  again,  quite 
alone  with  ms  little  son,  a  youth  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  teachings 
him  to  ride  a  pony  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  palace.  He  had  a  long^ 
whip,  which  he  cracked  like  a  riding-master  in  a  circus,  while  the  pony 
ran  round  in  a  ring,  occasionally  kicking  up  its  heels  as  the  prince 
cracked  hb  whip,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  young  heir  on  its  back. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  whether  he  would  in  niture  hold  the  *'  reins  of 
government"  as  cleverly  as  he  did  the  pony,  though  his  seat  will  no  doubt 
be  quite  as  secure,  considering  the  duuracter  of  the  Dutch,  who  move  on, 
like  the  dray-horse  we  had  in  the  morning,  phlegmadcaily  and  with  a 
taught  pace.  The  prince  and  his  son  spoke  English  constantly  together, 
and,  indeed,  ^thout  the  slightest  foreign  accent.  They  could  doubtleflsly 
speak  the  Dutch  as  well,  though  of  all  languages  in  Europe  it  is  probably 
the  most  gross  and  unroyal-«a  bastard  German. 

During  the  morning,  1  had  observed  a  close-covered  waggon  standings 
near  the  nigh  fence  which  inclosed  the  palace,  so  as  nearly  to  come  under 
the  outstretching  branches  of  the  garden  trees,  it  had  two  wheds, 
and  the  shafts  were  propped  up  with  pieces  of  wood.  I  concluded  it  waa 
some  itinerant  exhibition,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  travelling  equipage  of  a 
party  of  gipsies.  For  what  purpose  they  had  established  theinsdves  at 
this  remote  little  place,  noboay  seemed  to  know.  They  appeared  to  have 
more  substance  than  most  of  their  race,  and  their  aj^ndB^nes  were  alto- 
gether superior  to  what  one  ordinarily  sees.  Perhaps  ihej  had  arrived 
uttigued  from  a  bng  journey,  or  possibly  their  habits  preserved  a  keeping^ 
^th  their  outward  respectal^ty;  but  the  gipsies  slept  fashionably  late^ 
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and  I  radier  envied  them  so  many  houn  of  unconscioiifnest  at  Loo.  They 
did  not  fflppear  before  one  o'clock,  and  the  first  living  thing  that  peered 
out  of  a  Utde  door,  at  one  end  of  the  equipaee,  was  a  very  experienced 
head  on  the  shoulders  of  a  woman.  Spite  of  the  assaults  of  some  seventy 
years  of  a  nomadic  and  varied  life,  her  rich  brown  complexion  had  not 
yet  deadened  into  sallowness,  and  her  hair,  still  jet-black,  contrasted 
vividly  with  a  scarf  of  bright  yellow  wound  round  her  head.  Had  Rem- 
brandt still  lived  in  the  Netherlands,  I  know  not  where  he  could  have 
£>and  more  lustrous  eyes  or  a  more  genial  subject !  She  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  somebody,  and  leaned  for  a  long  time  at  the  door,  looking 
down  the  road.  We  approached  nearer,  and  found  that  she  was  convers- 
ing witii  some  one  within.  The  language  was  strange;  it  was  neither  Dutch 
nor  German;  and  to  the  questions  she  put,  replied  one  of  the  most  musical 
voices  that  ever  reached  my  ear ! 

*' What  a  barbarous  language,"  said  I,  when  the  Rembrandt  asked  the 
first  question. 

*'  But  what  a  musical  one !"  answered  my  friend,  when  the  youthful 
voice  replied  to  it  from  within. 

Harmonious,  indeed,  was  the  voice  I  There  was  no  bird  in  all  the 
gittden  of  Loo,  nor  a  fountain  under  the  royal  balcony,  that  could  yield  a 
tone  so  melodious  !  I  could  have  wished  that  the  voice  should  never  cease. 
We  sat  down  near  by  and  listened.  The  fine  old  face  that  looked  out  on 
OS  from  the  little  door  expressed  no  emotion  with  which  we  could  in  any 
way  be  connected;  she  looked  at  us  and  talked  on,  quite  indifferent 
whether*we  listened  or  not.  She  had  been  wandering  about  the  world 
too  many  years,  and  seen  too  many  strange  fchces,  to  be  affected  by  the  idle 
cariosity  of  two  commonplace  men  like  us,  dressed  in  a  couple  of  travelling 
coats  and  foraging  caps.  At  intervals  the  musical  voice  broke  in  upon 
tbe  stem  tone  of  the  old  woman,  and  it  was  evident  Uie  gipsy  had  started 
a  subject  which  interested  both  in  no  common  degree.  Soon  she  turned 
half  round,  still  leaning  on  the  door  with  one  arm,  while  she  gesticulated 
vehemently  with  the  other;  then  left  the  door  and  g^w  very  bois- 
terous, tiU  the  musical  voice  sunk  beneath  the  storm.  In  a  moment 
the  door  was  slammed  back,  and  we  turned  away  with  hearts  full  of 
sadness  for  this  charming  being  we  had  never  seen.  Perhaps  tbe 
dark  old  Hecate  had  a  siren  caged  up!  A  few  paces  from  the  equipage 
we  met  a  boy,  evidently  a  gipsy,  with  the  same  sunburnt  brown  com- 
plexion, the  same  black  eyes  that  had  been  looking  at  us,  though 
brighter,  quicker,  and  with  all  the  fire  of  youth.  He  was  not  ul- 
dr^sed ;  he  wore  large  trousers,  a  jaunty  green  jacket,  with  a  broad 
low-crowned  hat,  exactly  what  the  Spaniards  cbjI  a  sombrero.  His 
hair  was  not  long,  as  though  worn  for  effect,  but  richly  curled ;  and 
when  he  raised  tbe  sombrero^  and  bade  us  good  day  m  Grerman,  I 
remembered  a  portrait  of  Murillo's  for  which  I  could  have  convinced 
myself  he  had  sat. 

''You  see  how  it  is,"  said  I;  ''this  must  be  the  son  of  the  old 
woman.  You  see  all  her  former  beauty  reproduced  in  this  fellow's 
beautiful  faoeT 

He  went  to  the  waggon  and  spoke;  in  a  moment  the  old  head  re- 
appeared at  the  door.  It  opened,  and  the  youth  entered.  And  was  this 
ul?  This  question  I  asked  myself,  and  my  friend  put  it  to  me.  We 
were  both  thinking  of  the  musical  voice;  and  yet,  was  it  not  enough? 
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A  reasonable  man  woiild  have  been  contented  wMi  iiiiat  was  so  perfect; 
but  loTe,  like  avarice,  is  never  satiate  1    We  were  in  lore  widi  the  mnsical 
voice.     It  must  be  the  voice  of  the  old  gipsj's  danglxtery  the  aster  of  tbe 
handsome  youth ;  and  if  she  resembled  her  brother,  with  all  his  fine  fe»- 
toxes  softened  by  the  grace  aod  delicacy  of  her  sex,  what  a  paragon  it  weie 
to  behold !     How  pictureeque  would  be  the  group — an  did  mother  with 
two  such  children!     She,  perhaps  weaiy  wit£  the  endless  turmoil  of  the 
world,  timorous  and  uncertain  of  its  changes ;  they  almost  abne  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  cast  upon  its  surface  like  waifs  on  the  sea.     It  was  & 
sad  thing  to  thiok  what  might  become  of  them,  of  her;  and  to  hear  tiiat 
sweet  voice  in  sorrow,  to  listen  to  the  plaints  of  a  poor  girl,  wi^  no  heart 
in  the  muverse  to  [uty  her  but  her  young,  feeble  brother^s,  had  been  in- 
toleraUe.     I  had  become  impatient  at  the  speed  of  time ;  it  flew  like  die 
£gJcons,  and  I  would  fain  have  fastened  the  jesses  and  hooded  it.  The  hoar, 
however,  fer  the  sport  approached.     There, was  a   bustle  among  the 
fiJconers,  and  a  flutter  among  the  falcons ;  one  even  heard  at  the  inn  tbe 
busy  tinkle  of  their  little  bells,  and  saw  them  nodding  their  red  hoods, 
stepping  impatiently  along  the  perches,  and  spreading  their  strong  wings 
in  expectation  of  flight.     The  falconers,  who  had  hung  round  tlie  whole 
mommg  in  the  ordinary  loose  dress  of  the  Dutch  peasantry,  now  came  out 
in  the  gallant  costume  of  the  oiden  time,  which  romancers  have  long  de- 
lighted to  describe,  and  the  artists  to  portray.     They  were  a  strong  set 
of  fellows,  imposing  in  stature,  and  energetic  in  tli^r  attitudes,  accus- 
tomed all  their  Eves  to  fly  the  falcon  to  its  prey,  and  mount  their  horses 
for  the  chase.     This    inspiriting  sport  haid  given  a  freedom  to  timr 
carriage,  and  a  certain  dignity  to  their  deportment,  which  well  became  tiie 
dress  they  wore.     It  consisted  of  top-boots,  highly  polished,  with  spurs 
attached,  light  drab  tights,  bright-coloured  waistcoats,  and  a  dsrk  green 
coat,  ornamented  with  large  buttons  embossed  in  forms  of  animals,  or  small 
reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  sport     £adi  had  on  a  green  hunting 
hat,  with  a  tufb  of  heron's  plume  stuck  jauntily  in  the  band,  while  long 
buckskin  gauntlets,  coming  far  over  the  wrists,  completed  the  gallant 
equipment     The  fetlcons  were  sent  in  a  spedes  of  cage  before  them,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  troop  galloped  away  at  full  q>eed  towards 
the  scene  of  hawking. 

But  the  rare  old  sport  had  lost  for  me  a  great  part  of  its  attraction. 
I  had  heard  a  voice  more  thrilling  than  the  halloo ;  and  now,  drawn  perhaps 
by  the  merry  jingle  of  the  bells  and  chains,  or  the  noisy  bustle  of  departure, 
the  daughter  of  the  old  gipsy  gently  opened  the  door  and  descended  from 
the  waggon,  and  her  gentle  notes,  before  I  knew  it,  came  warbling  into  xaj 
ear  in  wild  arbitrary'  music,  to  which  she  sang  some  plaintive  verses  in  th^ 
same  strange  language  I  had  heard  in  the  morning.  I  turned  quickly, 
and  she  stood  almost  at  my  shoulder.  It  was  like  a  form  horn  tiie  E^ast, 
or  the  heroine  of  a  sad  ballad  of  the  Moors  in  their  last  days  at  Grrenada! 
Nay,  it  was  a  Madonna  of  Murillo,  with  those  melancholy,  hopeful  fea- 
tures that  look  down  upon  you  with  all  modesty  and  the  holy  enthusiasm 
of  a  mother's  tenderness!  She  stood  picture-like,  moving  the  lower 
chords  of  her  guitar,  her  large  eyes  resting  mournfully  on  me,  while  her 
voice  echoed  its  despair  in  my  heart.  I  never  understood  any  song  so 
little,  and  never  have  I  felt  one  so  much.  It  was  her  whole  history 
— her  heart  breathed  into  sound.  It  was  from  no  law  of  physiognomy 
that  I  comprehended  her,  and  from  no  gesture,  for  she  stood  as  stiU 
as  marble,  her  eyes   scarcely  moving  from  me.     But-4here  was  that, 
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ft  ffnil,  m  them  that  sarpasses  all  motion,  aU  diange  of  ezpreaaioii — a 
perpetual  sorrow,  a  sacred  so^iment  of  onhappiness.  ^e  was  not  moon 
dnn  seventeen,  and  the  melaneboly  which  suffused  her  features  wu 
ndier  the  tendency  of  her  nature  than  the  impress  of  mislbrtnne.  There 
was  a  fefineroent  in  her  heing  winch  could  not  accustom  itself  to  the 
Tidgar  relations  forced  upon  her,  and  their  shadows  were  wrought  into 
die  fineements  of  her  tender  heauty.  I  would  gladly  descrihe  this^  but  it 
was  of  a  kind  which  no  one  may  ei^ress  ;  her  eyes,  like  her  brother^ 
were  dark  and  lustrous ;  they  were  not  piercing,  but  eloquent  and  win- 
ning; her  forehead  was  high  and  symmetrical,  the  nose  thin  and  teo- 
derfy  moulded,  her  chin  had  the  mere  impress  of  a  dimple,  and  hisr  lips 
a  bMoty  not  dependent  on  Tolnptnonsness;  Her  habr  was  paardy  coo- 
oealed  by  a  scarlet  scarf  wound  round  her  head  with  no  studied  care,  and 
a  few  tresses  f^  oirer  the  ear,  and  were  brought  round  behind  in  a  knot 
Sodi  the  description,  but  of  what  arail  ? — 

To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 

To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could  they  speak? 

The  same  traits  may  produce  a  thousand  different  £u:es,  but  I  haye 
nerer  seen  but  one  like  that !  The  refined  spirit  of  her  being  beamed 
through  the  forms  of  her  beauty,  and  softened  them  to  the  expression  of 
a  somph.  As  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  artist  to  reproduce  the  soul 
of  the  Cend,  so  it  seems  that  Nature  had  but  one  form  of  loveliness  and 
gave  it  to  the  gipsy's  daughter.  Her  dress  was  simple,  and  became  her 
diffident  mien  and  manner.  Before  she  finished  the  phuntive  air,  she  must 
have  remarked  the  {Measure  it  had  given  me,  for,  witliout  my  speaking,  she 
seemed  to  rouse,  as  it  were,  the  slumberous  instrument  to  a  more  vigorous 
tone,  and  sang  again  with  indeed  more  energy,  but  with  the  same  pre- 
viiHng  sadness.  The  melody  seemed  to  express  a  lament,  but  not  one  of 
despair.  It  rose  and  fell  with  the  fitful  vaiiation  of  a  passion,  at  times 
low  and  moanful,  again  startling  and  resistless.  Her  eyes  brightened  as 
the  wail  of  the  music  grew  louder ;  her  bosom  moved  with  an  effort  not 
occasioned  by  the  exertion  of  her  voice;  and  on  a  sudden,  a  gush  of  tears 
bnhmmed  the  light  in  her  eyes,  and  her  notes  trembled  till  inaudible. 
But  in  a  moment  she  again  collected  herself,  and  siud  to  me, 

'*  You  are  sad ;  I  will  sing  you  gayer  music !"  And  while  the  tears  still 
hoDg  in .  her  eyelids,  a  smile  shone  through  them  like  light  into  dew- 
drops  ;  and  she  {^yed  a  lively  strain,  and  sang  to  it  a  merry  ditty,  like 
those  one  hears  in  the  south  of  France. 

Ere  she  had  finished  it,  the  carriage  was  ready ;  and  my  friend,  who 
retained  more  self-possession,  urged  on  me  the  necessity  of  departure. 
The  g^l  ceased  at  once,  and  turned  with  a  smile  to  leave,  like  one  who 
felt  herself  in  the  way. 

**  But  you  will  accept  this,  signorina  ?**  smd  I,  offering  her  a  piece 
from  my  purse. 

"  E  che  il  Dio  vi  rendu  felice,*'  replied  she,  smiling  with  her  peculiar 
diarm,  while  Uie  tears  still  stood  in  her  eyes. 

I  never  saw  her  again ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  her  face  nor  her  smile. 
When  we  returned  from  the  hawking,  she  was  gone.  1  inquired  which 
way  they  went,  and  learnt  they  had  taken  the  road  to  Arnheim* 
''  Cke  U  Dio  ia  rendafelioe  r  was  also  the  wish  of  my  heart  She  was 
aa  Italian,  another  M^^n  wandering  in  the  North ! 
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It  was  fiye  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  ground.  We  had  driven 
nearly  the  whole  distance  orer  a  hy-way  not  much  travelledf  and  very 
rough.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  precincts  of  the  palace  the  road 
turned  towards  the  north-east,  and  entered  a  barren  district  of  heath. 
The  same  dreary  stretch  of  heather-grown  common  surrounded  us  as 
during  the  drive  of  the  morning;  the  sky,  too,  was  again  overcast,  and 
the  cold  gcey  tint  of  the  clouds  had  cast  a  fitting  canopy  over  the 
solitary  waste.  Suddenly  the  carriage  turned  from  the  narrow  road  to 
the  left  into  a  still  narrower  and  ruder  path.  I  look^  with  curiosity  for 
a  bird  in  the  air,  but  nowhere  was  a  living  thing  to  be  descried.  We 
rattled  on  for  some  little  time,  till  at  length  the  vehicle  stopped,  and  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  small  elevation,  surmounted  by  a  little 
cabin,  open  in  front,  and  provided  with  several  seats,  occupied  by  a  party 
of  some  sis  or  eight  g^entlemen.  The  falconers  were  standing  near  their 
horses  in  front,  the  birds  resting  on  their  fists,  and  the  attention  of  every 
one  directed  towards  the  south,  whence  the  herons  were  expected  to 
appear.  It  was  a  spirited  scene ;  with  the  desolate  moor,  the  blackening 
sky,  the  restive  horses,  the  falconers  in  costume,  with  the  hawks  perchea 
on  their  gauntlets,  and  the  leashes  in  the  hand;  behind  them,  several 
gentlemen,  with  their  horses  also  ready  at  their  side :  a  spectacle  of 
another  age,  a  perfect  representation  of  the  "  gentle  sport  of  hawking." 
I  found  the  language  spoken  to  be  entirely  English ;  as,  indeed,  were  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  society.  Nearly  ever}'  person  present 
was  English ;  and  among  them  the  Duke  of  Lee^  who  had  brought  his 
<^era-g1ass,  and  was  peering  into  the  distance  through  it,  though  'in- 
effectually,— thus  uniting  a  modem  contrivance  with  we  amusements  of 
the  olden  time.  These  gentlemen  received  me,  as  a  stranger,  with 
great  civility;  offered  me  every  advantage  to  witness  the  sport,  and 
gave  me  several  particulars  concerning  the  club. 

While  we  were  conversing  together  there  was  a  cry  of  "  A  heron,  a 
heron !"  and  the  eyes,  glasses,  and  lorgnettes  of  every  one  were  at  once 
directed  towards  the  quarter  indicated.  Far  away,  and  high  up  against 
the  grey  clouds,  appeared  a  small  blade  point  in  scarce  perceptible 
motion.  It  became  now  a  question  of  discussion  how  near  the  victina 
would  approach,  while  the  falconers  were  busy  inspiriting  the  hawks,  and 
"  unstrtking  the  hood."  The  black  point  in  the  mean  while  grew  larger 
and  larger,  and  it  became  evident  the  heron  would  pass  nearly  above  the 
spot  where  we  were.  The  gentlemen  stood  ready  to  mount  their  horses, 
and  the  falconers  had  one  foot  in  the  stirrup.  The  heron  came  flying  in 
a  direct  line,  its  lon^  legs  outstretched  horizontally  with  its  neck  and 
body.  It  was  now  time ;  the  hood  was  drawn,  the  jesses  loosed,  and  lo ! 
the  proud  falcon  shot  perpendicularly,  like  an  arrow,  into  the  air,  while 
the  unconscious  heron  laboured  steadfastly  along  in  a  straight  line  towards 
its  nest  At  a  distance  of,  I  believe,  some  nmes  behind  us,  lay  a  thick 
wood  in  which  they  build,  and  from  which  they  regularly  fly  in  the 
morning  to  fish  in  a  stream  flowing  through  marshes  into  the  Rhine. 
After  a  day  of  industrious  angling  they  return  towards  nightfsiil  to  their 
nests,  their  crops  laden  with  fish  for  their  young.  It  is  on  this  homeward 
passage  that  the  hawk  is  taught  to  interrupt  the  heron's  flight,  and  strike 
the  devoted  creature  to  the  earth.  The  heron  kept  still  unsuspectingly 
on  its  course;  the  falcon  soared  higher  and  higher,  bearing  continually 
towards  his  quarry,  until  he  came  directly  above  it,  when,  suddenly  draw- 
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hag  in  his  wings,  he  fell,  as  it  seemed,  like  a  heavy  mass  Upon^  the  h/eron, 
and  missed  it.     It  was  then  that  it  first  perceived  itself  attiacked,  a^  in 
a  paro3[ysm  of  terror  screeched  in  the  most  piteous  manner,  Batter#d  its 
wings  as  though  losing  its  strength,  and  hesitated  in  what  direction  it 
should  endeavour  to  make  its  escape.     But  the  voracious  hihvk,  apparently 
vexed  with  its  failure,  shot  again  into  the  air,  and  was  again  preparing  to 
stoop,  with  redoubled  velocity,  when  the  heron,  with  instinctive  appre- 
hension of  peril,  uttered  violent  screams,  flew  wildly  about  in  iiregular 
circles,  and  finally  ejected  all  the  fish  that  it  had  gatheredj  during  the 
morning,  which  fell  one  after  the  other  among  the  heather.     But  it  was 
of  no  avail  to  the  poor  creature.     His  doom  was  fixed ;  down  came  the 
&lcon  this  time  with  unerring  exactness,  and  seizing  it  by  the  neck, 
proudly  fluttered  a  moment  higher  into  the  air,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
**  trussed;^  and  then  both  falcon  and  heron  descended  perpendicularly, 
performing  graceful  gyrations,  and  presenting  a  spirited  picture  of  light- 
ness and  motion,  till  they  sunk  in  the  heather.     In  a  moment  gentlemen 
and  fidconers,  already  mounted,  spurred  on  their  fine  horses  from  every 
direction  to  the  spot  where  the  two  birds  were  contending,  or  rather 
where  the  hungry  hawk  was  pluming  and  hacking  out  the  entrails  of  the 
heron  with  his  beak,  as  he  clutched  its  neck  and  body  in  its  talons.     The 
falconers  arrived  first,  and  hastened  to  substitute  a  fowl  for  the  heron, 
whose  flesh  the  hawk  never  feeds  on ;  while  the  latter,  not  perceiving  the 
change,  commenced  devouring  the  flesh  With  voracity.     The  heron,  which 
lay  gasping  in  pain,  was  now  killed,  and  his  carcase  thrown  aside  upon 
ine  heath.     Here  dosed,  so  to  speak,  the  first  scene.     Either  the  weatner 
was  unfavourable,  or  for  some  other  reason  the  herons  were  fewer  on  this 
occasion  than  usual ;  and  while  we  waited  for  another,  a  gentleman  of 
the  club  entertained  me  with  some  gossiping  narrations  of  some  of  its 
members.     It  seems  there  still  exists  in  Holland  a  very  ancient  ^Eunily, 
that  of  the  Fauconniers,  who  owe  their  name  to  their  predominant  passion 
for  falconry.     In  earlier  times  all  the  portraits  of  the  men  were  painted 
with  a  falcon  resting  on  their  fists  ;  and  among  them  were  two  by  Rem- 
brandt, of  remarkable  freshness,  and  in  the  best-  manner  of  the  artist. 
There  is  a  certain  picturesqueness  in  the  attitudes  of  these  worthy  old 
fdlows,  with  their  falcons  on  their  fists,  that  evidently  pleased  the  painter's 
fancy,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  it  a  labour  of  love,  and  bestowed  upon 
them  all  the  rich  effect  of  colouring  and  shade  of  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nent a  master.     Fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  the  Dutch  school,  these 
valuable  portraits  have  recently  come  into  the  collection  of  the  late  King 
of  Holland,  who  purchased  them  for  33,000  gxiilders  from  two  members 
of  the  family  unable  to  agree  concerning  their  possession.     Whether 
these  unique  portraits  have  passed  into  the  collections  of  foreigners, 
having  been  sold  together  with  the  other  treasures  of  art  amassed  by  his 
late  majesty,  I  know  not,  for  1  have  not  examined  the  catalogue  of  the 
Hague  Gauery,  on  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  a  mortgage  to  an 
enormous  amount — a  million  of  guilders. 

While  I  sat  on  a  bank,  agreeanly  entertained  by  mv  companion,  time 
flew  very  gaily  on,  though  no  heron  could  be  seen  to  follow  its  example. 
He  amused  me  very  much  with  piquant  stories  of  several  persons  pres^it, 
which  I  regret  it  would  be  improper  to  repeat,  and  whidi  are  yet  a 
source  of  diversion  as  I  recal  them.  This  sketch  of  a  worthy  belonging 
to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  a  member  as  well  of  the  club,  was  . 
eqtedally  entertaining,  and  his  anecdote  derived  no  little  vivacity  firon 
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the  hero's  bemg  in  propria  penona  befofe  us.  Nature  and  good  keeping 
had  hleseed  him  with  a  eomfortaye  corpulency,  thai  wocderfiilly  beoane 
his  roysterous  maonen  and  good-natured  joooiify.  He  laughed  at  eyeiy- 
thing  and  ererybody,  and  everybody  laughed  at  him.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  good  fellows  that  nothing  disturM,  and  who  journey  on  through 
life  as  the  flowing  beaker  used  to  go  down  the  oJd^  banquet-board, 
diflusing  good-humour  on  all  sides;  and,  Hke  the  draught  from  the 
beaker,  the  fun  he  occasions,  to  judge  from  its  cleremess,  will  probably 
long  survive  the  period  when  he  can  himself  enjoy  it  He  possessed  at 
<mee,  it  seems,  the  somewhat  contradietory  devotion  to  Diana  and  Venus, 
and  is  said  to  hsive  broken  moce  horses  and  hearts  than  any  other  man  in 
the  reahn. 

In  the  midst  of  a  humorous  story  about  him,  which  was  related  with 
a  vivacity  quite  worthy  of  its  wit,  our  joUy  subject  himself  interrupted  it, 
by  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his  agreeable  voice,  ^^A  heron!  another 
heron  r  and  a  second  time  the  sportsmen  were  roused  to  the  qui  vive. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  this  would  not  approat^  so  near  as  the  first, 
and  every  one  consequently  mounted  at  once,  to  draw  gradually  towards 
the  point  whither  he  would  be  brought.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see 
die  falconers,  their  herons*  plumes  noddine  to  the  movement  of  their 
horses,  while  the  falcons  sat  impatient  on  ^&x  fists,  jingling  thdr  bells 
and  stretching  out  their  wings.  For  a  few  moments  the  cavalcade  ad- 
vanced slowly,  every  one  keeping  his  eye  on  the  heron,  lowering  towards 
us  by  deg^reet,  but  still  very  high  in  the  air.  Suddenly  it  changed  its 
course  several  points  eastward,  whereon,  with  a  halloo  and  a  ay,  every 
man  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  forwards,  the  falconers  foremost; 
the  birds,  animated  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  constantly  fluttmng  their 
wing^,  and  struggling  to  break  from  the  jesses.  Up  and  down,  over 
hillock  and  hollow,  galloped  the  gay  party,  hallodng  and  shouting,  till 
of  a  sudden  they  drew  up  on  a  distant  down,  when  at  once  two  fsloons 
flew  Uke  rockets  into  the  air,  and  made  towards  the  heron.  But  he 
kept  steadily  on,  remarking  no  danger,  while  the  falcons  raked  at  a  great 
distance  from  it,  and  seemed  rather  delighted  with  their  own  free  move- 
ments, than  wishing  to  interfere  with  those  of  the  heron.  He  soon  flew 
out  of  sight,  and  the  troop  again  galloped  back,  and  disposed  themselves 
to  wait  for  another  attack. 

We  were  not  obliged  to  wait  long.  It  was  growing  late,  and  the 
poor  birds  now  hastened  faithfully  back  to  their  young  in  constantly  in- 
creanng  numbers.  The  hawks  were  again  got  ready,  everybody  mounted, 
and  all  were  on  the  point  of  starting,  when  the  j<^y  gentleman  described 
above,  perceiving  that  his  horse  was  somewhat  bk>wn,  and  that  the 
Prince  Alexandre's  was  in  better  condition,  went  up  to  him,  and  said« 
veiy  amiably,  "Come,  come,  prince,  you're  going  to  ride  very  badly; 
and  don't  you  see  we're  going  to  have  a  brisk  <£ase  of  it  ?  Give  me 
your  horse !"  And  with  his  contagious  good-humour,  giving  the  prinoe 
rather  an  irresistible  nudge,  he  fairly  made  his  way  into  his  saddle,  and, 
amid  the  mirth  of  ever)*  body  present,  kept  it,  with  the  most  comical  air 
conceivable,  looking  like  the  Silenus  of  the  painters,  or  Baodius  on  tiie 
return  horn  a  bout.  The  prince  was  not  less  amused,  and  looked  after 
the  retiring  party  with  especial  interest  in  the  movements  of  his  jocose 
usurper. 

In  a  moment  the  jesses  were  loosed,  and  two  hawks  mounted  more 
slowly  than  the  former  into  the  air.    Two  her^  wje^flying  at  neady 
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equal  distance  from  each  other,  and  not  so  high  as  the  preceding. 
The  falcon  descended  at  the  same  moment,  and  each  hound  nis  victim 
frith  accurate  aim:  again,  for  a  moment,  a  similar  contest,  and  they  all 
fell  to  the  earth.  One  of  the  herons  was  rescued,  with  only  a  les^ 
hfoken,  and  tied  to  a  hush  of  hawthorn.  His  plomage  was  white,  with 
heantifiil  dove-colonied  wings,  the  legs  and  bill  of  a  bright  ydlow.  I 
stood  ov«r  the  poor  creature,  and  pit^  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
It  teeoMd  conftised  with  terror. 

The  night  was  nearly  dosing  in ;  Ae  heath  looked  still  mate  gloomy; 
and  tlie  piteous  screams  of  the  heron,  tied  to  the  hawthorn,  left  an  un- 
pleasant in^ireasioo  on  my  mind  of  the  '^  gentle  sport  of  hawldng." 

A  few  words  about  the  SocietS  de  la  Fauconnerie. 

1^  members  nominally  meet  together  in  the  month  of  June  for  a 
fiyrtaight,  though  the  period  is  by  no  means  limited  to  so  few  days,  but 
is  protracted  for  many  succeeding  weeks. 

I  bad  imagined  tliat  the  expense  of  such  an  estabtishment  would  be 
Teiy  great;  but  learnt  that  the  individual  annual  subscriptions  did  noi 
eioeed  100  florins — little  more  than  81  ProbaUy  his  present  majesty, 
who  is  very  fond  of  field  sports,  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  tibe 
Falconry.  One  of  the  party  presented  me  wim  a  list,  in  Utnomph,  (^ 
Ihe  members,  which  I  subjoin ;  and  by  it,  the  rerival  of  this  noole  sport 
woold  seem  to  be  due  to  an  Englishsnan  in  1839;  indeed,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  members  consists  of  our  countrymen.  The  Duke  o£ 
Leeds,  I  am  told,  never  fiiils  to  attend  the  meets.  A  constant  frequenter 
of  Loo  is  also  the  celebrated  planter,  Gudin,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
he  hM  ever  made'  hawking  the  subject  of  his  easel.  It  is  probable  tltat 
his  yearly  visit  to  Holland  is  more  directed  to  the  study  of  marine  sub- 
jects, for  whkfa  he  is  iiumitable,  not  even  Backbuaen  or  Vandervelde 
surpaasing  him  in  his  effects  or  the  transparency  of  his  water. 

LI8TB  DE8  MEMBKBS  BE  LA  SOCIBTB  DB  LA  FAUCONNEBIE. 


nSMr.£.C.Newoome 
ISIS  8.  A.K.  Monsdgiieur  le  Prince  d'Orange 
8.  A.  B.  Xonaeiniear  le  Prince  Alexander* 

desP^^-Bu 
8.  A.  £.  MonaeiKnenr  le  Prince  Fr^Mc 

desPKys-BM 
8.  A.  Eh  Monseignenr  lo  Prince  Henri 

deePi^-BM. 
M.  le  Baron  de  Nyrenhelm 
M .  le  Baron  Sloet  de  Poutenborg 
IL  le  Baron  Sloet  d'01dniitenb<ngfa 
M.  H.  Steengraoht 
M .  le  Baron  de  Zuylen  de  Nievelt  tot 

den  Sdiaffelaar 
M.  le  Baron  de  Constant  Beoecqae 
X.  le  Gfo^ral  Baron  Nahiurs  van  Borgt 
M.Hod8on 
X.  A.  v»n  der  Hoop 
M.  "W.  van  Loon 
X.  le  Bareu  Ph.  Tan  Brienen 
X.  Pabritius  van  Leyenborg  en  Henke- 

1mm 
X.  le  Baron  v«n  Brienen  Tan  de  Groote 

Lindt 
8ir  Ed.  DiBbrowe 
Hon.  W.  S.  Jerningham 
The  Duke  of  Leeds 
Mr.  W.  Newcome 
ISIfi  Lord  0.  Hamilton 
Mr.  Knioht 
Mr.  Ed.  Qreen 
Xr.T.BaUbnr 
LordSuffleld 
1S48  M.  le  Baron  H.  de  Gablens 
X.  Dubois 
Sir  John  Hanmer 


X.  le  Baron  van  Westreenen 

X.  le  Baron  van  Verschoer 

Mr.  Xinbank 
ISM  Mr.  Btiriinc  Crawford 

Xr.W.ElSi 

X.leComteWesteriiolt 

X.Bonki 

Mr.  John  MelviU 
1846  M.  le  Comte  de  Noailles 

M.  le  Baron  van  den  Bogaerde 

X-  le  Baron  XoUemB 

LordAlvanlej 

Sir  Horace  Seymour 

X.  le  Baron  de  Hardenbroek 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfleld 

M.  le  Comte  Alflred  de  Hatifeld 

M.  le  Baron  Fnyll  de  Serooskerken  de 
Yleuten 

M.  van  Lennep 

M.Crommelin  ,   _ 

M.  le  Baron  de  Brakel  de  Doomwerth 
184G  M.  le  G*nferal  Hare  Charges 

M.le  Comte  deHatafeld         ^  _ 

M.  le  Baron  de  KnobehMlorfr  de  Hamer- 
stein 

Mr.  Thomhm 

M.  le  Comte  Bretenil 
13*7  M.  Gudin       .     ,,  ^^ 

Captain  Mouljoy  Xartyn 

Lord  Villiers 

Mr.  Fred.  Millbank 

Lord  Strathmore 

Xr.Ch.  Martyn         ,   .^   « 

S.  A.  R.  Monseigneurle  Due  Begnsnt  de 
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TASSO'S  MENTAL  INFIRMITIES. 

Aix  the  evidenoe  of  Tasso's  guilt,  of  his  irrevereut  passion  for  the 
duke's  sister,  and  his  unmanly  hoast  of  its  unhallowed  eratification,  is  said 
to  rest  on  some  poems  which  saw  the  light  soon  af^r  the  poet's  imprison- 
ment Rosini  quotes  four  of  these  fatal  compositions.  One  is  the  dialogue 
aboye  alluded  to,  first  published  by  Baldini,  in  Ferrara,  under  the  direction 
of  Gruarini,  in  1582.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  subject  of  that  amorous 
effusion,  unless  we  are  willing  to  regard  as  such  the  line  already  quoted. 

The  second  is  a  sonnet,  entitled,  ''Per  la  sua  Donna  che  nayigava 
snl  Po,"*  which  certainly  contains  no  perceptible  allusion  to  the  princess. 
Finally,  two  other  sonnets,f  which  are,  indeed,  too  plain  and  intelligible, 
in  which  the  poet  brings  down  his  angel  from  heayen.  The  two 
sonnets  seem,  indeed,  but  two  different  versions  of  the  same  compo- 
sition, and  convey  but  one  and  the  same  thought.  In  the  edition 
made  at  Ferrara,  in  1581,  under  Guarini*s  superintendence,  they  are 
entitled  as  follows — '*  Fatto  in  nome  di  M.  Cr.  Per  La  sua  Donna," 
and  "Per  M.  G.  C.  Alia  sua  Donna."  In  Baldini's  edition  of  the 
foUowing  year,  they  are  printed  without  a  title.  Hosini  remarks  that 
the  sonnet  185,  and  the  dialogue  already  cited,  were  never  repub- 
lished during  the  poet*s  lifetime.  The  same  may  not  be  said  of  Uiese 
two  sonnets  (258-9),  which,  however,  oZone,  might  indeed  be  considered 
decisive.  Tasso  evidently  addresses  a  woman  who  had  made  him 
immeasurahly  blessed;  and  it  is  by  a  long  and  minute  compilation  of 
collateral  evidence — evidence,  the  best  part  of  which  we  flatter  ourselves 
with  having  satisfactorily  disproved,  that  Rosini  would  force  upon  us  the 
conviction  that  these  scandalous  verses  were  meant  for  Leonora  of  £Iste. 
The  two  sonnets  bear  no  intrinsic  proofs  of  such  destination :  even  the 
nobU  petto,  substituted  to  the  real  seno,  occurring  in  some  of  the 
above  poems,  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  fancy  be  construed  into  an  allu- 
sion to  the  exalted  station  of  the  poet's  love.  Poems  of  an  equally — 
even  if  not  more  decidedly — licentious  character  may  be  found,  more  or 
less  ^ceable  to  Eleonora  Sanvitale  and  other  lames.  These  Rosini 
very  conveniently  ascribes  to  Guarini,  o^  other  bards.f  The  professor 
seems  to  give  little  importance  to  the  fragments  brought  into  liffht  at 
Rome,  amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Falconien  family ;  and  it  was  lucky  he 
did  so,  for  those  documents  have  been  generally  looked  upon  as  mere 
forgeries.  The  meanness  of  their  versiBcation  removes  all  doubt  on  that 
score,  were  we  even  willine  to  deem  them  the  hasty  sketches  of  a  noto- 
riously fiastidious  and  hi^h-finishing  poet.  They  are  very  harmless  in 
meamng  besides,  although  the  name  of  Leonora  occurs  in  more  than  one 
of  them. 

The  whole  strength  of  Rosini's  argument  is,  therefore,  condensed  upon 
four  lyrics  merely ;  and  even  of  these,  two  only  would  be  unanswerable, 
if  thepr  could  satisfieu^rily  be  traced  to  any  well-known  person.  This, 
we  think,  is  beyond  any  man's  power. 

•  "Tu  godi  il  sol  che  agli  occhi  miei  si  asconde."    Sonnet  185,  torn,  i,  p.  98. 
f  ]EUiDe,  torn.  i.    Sonnets,  258,  259. 

i  See  among  others  the  Cantone  d£  bad,  and  sundry  madrigals.  Bime,  torn. 
iL,p.S94.    See  abo  the  madrigal  bdi.    Rime  Inedite,  p.  127.    ^  i 
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Indeed,  unless  we  are  willing  to  charge  Tasso  with  nncommon  coarse- 
ness of  mind,  no  less  than  with  insane  disregard  for  his  own  safety,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  could  revel  in  such  free  images  with  respect 
to  a  princess,  who,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  her  partiality  to  the 
poet,  was  distinguished  by  the  most  lovely  modesty  and  gentleness  of 
manners,  and  by  a  rare,  unaffected  piety,  whose  beauty,  even  in  its 
aenith,  owing  to  long  and  frequent  indisposition,  is  described  as  frail  and 
delicate,  and  whom  die  poet  has  everywhere  openly  painted  with  colours 
so  much  more  suitable  to  a  Madonna  than  to  a  Venus. 

Be  it  kept  in  mind  that  the  professor  himself  does  not  for  one  moment 
think  Leonora  of  £ste  guilty  of  the  weakness  imputed  to  her  by  her 
lover.  He  gives  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  poet  <'  wrote  from' 
sheer  effect  of  imagination — describmg,  as  already  attained,  the  bliss  he 
aspired  to." 

All  this  is  simply  monstrous.  Tasso  must  either  have  been  the  basest 
of  mortals,  or,  indeed,  the  most  dangerous  of  madmen. 

To  these  flagrant  evidences  of  most  unpardonable  indiscretion,  accord- 
ing to  Rosini,  the  long  series  of  Tasso's  sufferings  must  be  exclusively 
rdferred.  These  were  the  poems  the  discovery  of  which  fired  the  soul  of 
the  vindictive  Alfonso,  and  which  the  atonement  of  seven  years*  mart3rr- 
dom  seemed  not  to  have  sufficiently  expiated.  Here  we  must  beg  to 
refer  our  readers  to  the  authentic  dates  of  Tasso's  life,  previously  reported* 
It  appears,  hence,  that  the  poet  had  verses  not  intended  for  publication 
as  early  as  the  year  1570.  Those  verses  were  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  some  friend ;  and  the  two  most  outrageous  son- 
nets (268-9)  came  out  with  a  title  to  that  effect.  Rosini,  indeed,  scorns 
the  idea  of  a  man  of  Tasso's  loftiness  of  mind  <'  lending  his  own  pen  for 
so  unworthy  a  purpose."  That  Tasso  lent  his  own  rooms,  court  apart- 
ments, too,  for  a  no  less  ignoble  object,  appears  from  his  own  letter, 
where  he  says,  "  Egli"  (Brunello,  the  treacherous  friend  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  presently)  ^^  mi  dimandava  la  chiave  delle  mie  stanxe, 
mostrando  di  volersene  sennre  in  fatti  d'  amore  ed  io  gliele  concedeva.*' 
The  subterfuge  itself  of  conveying  one's  own  feelings  under  another's 
name  is  neither  very  dignified  nor  ingenuous ;  but  be  it  granted  that  the 
verses  and  the  letters  alleged  to  be  written  for  a  friend  were,  indeed,  used 
in  the  poet's  own  case ;  Tasso,  then,  in  1570,  on  the  eve  of  his  journey  to 
France,  in  a  memorial  which  has  all  the  earnestness  and  importance  of  a 
testament  (inasmuch  as  directions  are  left  for  a  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  ^Bkther's  memory),  requests  his  friend,  Rondinelli,  to  bury  with  him 
these  poems,  vmtten  by  proxy.  Rosini  will  not  deny  that  Tasso's 
injunction  to  his  friend  was  conditional,  and  referred  to  the  *'  uncertainty 
of  human  life."  The  poems  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  rather  doomed  to 
obfivion — that  is,  not  published— only  in  the  case  of  his  death ;  that  is^ 
when  the  poet  should  be  out  of  reach  of  any  man's  displeasure.  Tasso's 
apprehennons  about  those  poems  had  then  nothing  to  do  with  personal 
rears,  but  must  have  proceeded  either  from  a  just  regard  for  the  fair  &me 
of  the  fr«il  beauty  compromised  by  those  lines,  or  else — and  that  is  more 
in  keeping  with  Tasso's  character — ^from  a  religious  scruple  of  the  offence 
that  such  lascivious  productions  might  give  to  the  young  and  innocent. 
Be  it  remembered  that  Tasso  did  not  actually  insist  upon  the  destruction 
of  those  evil  papers,  but  wished  that  they  should  be  buried  with  him ; 
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and  by  MTiog  from  the  common  doom  a  sonnet*  mcBted*  to  ^  Ltnra 
Peperara,"  or  m  odier  editions  to  ''  His  Ladjr,"  he  obliged  his  friend  to  look 
into  the  whole  collection — a  dangerous  proof  of  trust  eten  with  the  best  of 
friends,  if  the  poems  really  were  fraught  with  mortal  danger  to  lums^ 

These  same  poems,  or  poems  of  die  same  nature,  must  hare  been  s^ 
in  Tasso's  possession  in  1575,  when  in  two  letters  to  Seipio  Goniagt, 
both  written  in  the  same  day,  he  shows  the  greatest  appiehennoQ  thai 
his  correspondence  was  detained  and  opened  (May  Sra,  1576);  and 
again  in  Lent,  1576,  when  he  thinks  he  has  ascertained  that  his  dedc  has 
been  opened  and  his  papers  pryed  into.  It  was  then,  only,  that  is,  six 
.years  at  least  after  his  French  travels,  ihat  those  verses  could  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  men  interested  in  working  hb  ruin ;  and  yet,  from  that 
time  to  his  first  arrest,  in  June,  1577,  above  a  twelvemonth  is  suffered  to 
elapse  ere  the  great  blow  is  struck. 

How  Tasso  could  keep  in  his  desk,  or  trust  to  the  custody  of  a  friend, 
■  diose  perilous  documents  of  his  ra^mess  for  the  frdl  space  of  six  yean 
— always,  indeed,  supposing  that  there  was  high  treason  in  those  verses, 
or  that  they  admitted  of  such  a  construction — never  tiiinking  of  destroy- 
ing them,  in  spite  of  the  strange  suspidons  which  maddened  him,  espe* 
ci^y  from  1575 — and  that,  notwithstanding  long  and  fr^equent  absenee 
from  court,  notwithstanding  a  prodigious  retentive  faculty,  whidi  enabled 
him  to  recite  by  heart  several  hundred  stanzas  of  his  own  compotition 
— why  those  few  verses  were  never  done  away  with,  never  secreted  in 
some  safe  hiding-place,  never  rather  carried  about  his  person — why, 
finally,  if  he  thought  himself  committed  by  such  poems,  he  continued  at 
Ferrara,  or  having  quitted  tiiat  sojourn,  why  be  returned  to  it  again  and 
again ;  all  that  forms  part  of  the  great  mystery  of  Tasso*s  life — a  mys- 
tery which  admits  of  but  one  plausible  solution — that  of  mental  derange- 
ment 

It  is,  meanwhile,  wortW  of  remark,  that  the  discovery  of  thb  vicJation 
of  his  correspondence,  and  breaking  open  of  his  desk,  dtd  not  at  first  give 
rise  to  any  great  alarm  or  indignation  on  the  part  of  Torquato.  When  he 
thinks  of  his  sonnets  in  honour  of  Eleonora  Sanvitale  are  out  in  cireuktioD, 
"  as  if  by  magic,"  he  merelv  "  flatters  himself  that  no  one  can  write  bet- 
ter.^^f  He  feucitates  himself  on  the  habit  he  had  of  invariably  tearing  the 
letters  of  his  friends  which  referred  to  his  intentions  of  qmtting  Alfonsols 
service  for  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  as  if  he  had  no  fraii 
except  on  that  score.^  The  tone  of  his  letters  at  this  period — up  to  the 
time  of  his  encounter  with  his  false  friend,  in  September,  1 576-— prove 
also  that  his  spirits  were  but  sKghtiy,  if  at  all,  affected  by  these  momen- 
tous discoveries.  We  have  also  excellent  proofs  of  Alfonso's  uneeasbig 
benevolence  and  active  interest  in  behalf  of  the  poet  before  and  after  that 
event ;  and  what,  perhaps,  may  appear  more  conclusive,  the  Prineees 
Leonora  invited  Torauato  for  a  few  days — eleven  days — to  bear  her  com- 
pany at  her  villa  of  Consandoli  (June,  1576),  a  proof  of  good- will  vA 
which  Mr.  Milman  seems  determined  to  perceive  ^'  a  snare,  ^  but  which 
is  perfecUy  in  harmony  with  innumerable  favours  of  the  same  nature 
lavished  on  the  gifW  bard  by  all  and  each  of  the  members  of  tiie  ducal 
family. 

*  «( Or  che  V  aura  mia  dolce  altrove  sptra.**    Somiet  114,  torn,  i,  p.  62. 
t  Lettere,  tom.  v.,  p.  18.    (Feb.  1576.)        %  Lettere,  torn,  ii.,  p.  249. 
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Booni  and  hk  foUowen,  indeed,  give  no  expUoation  of  Tasso's  unac- 
countable aecnrity  under  such  t&rnhie  impendii^  danger,  but  tbey  try  to 
^ttofw  reason  why  Aifenso  himsdtf  i^uld  have  delayed  the  stroke  £or 
above  a  year  or  two,  by  a  suppondon  that  the  obnozioos  compositionf 
were  by  Tasso's  enemies  laid  in  the  duke's  hands  only  by  degrees,  and 
in  obecore  and  vague  fragments,  calculated,  indeed,  forcibly  to  rouse 
suspicion,  but  without  avoiding  such  palpable  proofs  as  could  authorise 
the  priDoe  to  proceed  to  extremities. 

Chse  floraaase,  however,  is  just  as  good  as  another.  Had,  indeed,  Tasso's 
enennes — who  stadc  at  notmn^,  and  did  not  even  shrink  from  a  base  and 
Ireadnrous  attempt  upon  his  life— been  in  possession  of  documents  which 
miglit  with  auy  plausinility  orimiDate  him,  not  only,  we  say,  would  it  not 
be  natural  for  them  to  put  off  firing  the  mine  from  month  to  month,  but 
tkey  wouki  have  mad^  use  of  such  documents,  even  had  they  beea 
doubtful  of  their  real  import,  even  had  ^ey  been  convinced  of  their  utter 
innocence,  and  endeavoured  to  aggravate  Tasso*s  real  or  pretended  guilt 
to  the  best  <^  theb  abilities. 

Our  supposition,  at  least,  would  enable  us  to  conceive  Tasso's  long  and 
blind  unconsciousness  of  guilt,  and  his  unwarrantable  recklessness  of  its 
eoQsequenoe. 

Ronni  himself  is  compelled  to  screen  the  princess  s  memory  from  all 
ioipiitation  which  might  arise  from  Tasso's  cowardly  boasts,  from  the 
mere  £sct  that  "  the  princess  appears  to  have  forgiven  him,  and  the  duke 
snflfered  him  to  escape  with  life."  But  we  contend  that  die  boast  alone, 
in  muh.  broad  utterance  as  occurs  in  those  two  unfortimate  sonnets, 
would,  in  the  estimation  of  a  man  of  Alfonso's  jealous  temper,  have  been 
inexnraUy,  and,  we  almost  say  even  more,  justly  punishable  with  death. 

Taaao  must  have  known  it,  and  3^  he  had  reasons  to  suppose  that 
those  eonnets  had  beoEi  seen  and  taken  from  his  desk — and  he  could  yet 
slumber  on  his  £»te  I 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  observe,  that  the  two  main  incidents 
wUdi  brought  abDut  the  crisis  d  Tasso's  Ufe  are  buried  in  impenetrable 
mystery.  We  allude  to  his  quarrel  with  a  false  friend,  and  to  nis  assault 
on  a  servant,  winch  led  to  his  arrest  in  June,  1577. 

Maneo  and  Serassi  give  only  contradictory,  and  altogether  unsatb- 
fiictory  accounts  of  the  former  event.  We  have  absolutely  no  other 
testimony  to  rely  upon,  except  Tasso  himself,  who  alludes  to  it  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  10th  of  Oct(M)er,  1576.  In  this  he  merely  states  that  he 
was  urged  to  violence  by  the  rashness  of  his  adversary,  who  had  given 
him  the  He  in  the  oooit-yard  of  the  ducal  palace ;  that  he  was  afterwards 
attacked  by  the  same  man,  badced  by  three  of  his  relatives,  on  the  main 
square  of  die  town ;  that  on  his  (Tasso's)  first  drawing  his  sword,  the 
agfuesaors  took  to  fiight.  The  assassin  alluded  to  seems  clearly  to  be 
tlae  same  who  had  gained  aoeess  to  the  papers  in  his  desk  by  a  false  key ; 
but  it  is  not  evident,  though  probable  enough,  that  the  present  encounter 
took  place  in  consequence  01  a  breach  of  cbnfidence  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Tasso  had  detected  at  least  six  moiiths  pireviously.  This  false 
fiiend  is  bj  Tasso  merely  designated  by  the  nickname  of  Brunello  (fix)m 
a  notorious  t^ef  in  Aiiosto's  *'  Orlando").  Serasffl^thinks  he  can  make 
out  diat  his  real  name  was  Maddalb,  but  can  fianiish  io  further  particulars. 

From  another  letter  to  ScifMO  Gonzaga,  wkbout  a  date,  but  referable 
to  dus  peiiod,  it  appears  that  Tasso  kept  hb  r^^nslbr  several  days  after 
that  enoonnter^  whether  under  arrest  (for  a  Uow  ^en  in  the  hailj  or 
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eren  eouri-yardy  of  a  royal  house  under  any  provocatioD  might  he  cion- 
ndered  as  an  offence),  or  from  mere  Yoluntaiy  measures  of  caution  on  hts 
own  part,  is  hy  no  means  clear.  But  during  the  same  period  Tasso  paid 
Yisits  to  the  Duchess  of  Urhino  and  Leonora  ;  the  duke  took  him  in  his 
company  to  Lopare ;  and,  both  from  his  own  lips,  and  through  his  priry- 
councillor,  Crispo,  he  gave  the  best  assurances  of  his  good-will  to  Tasso^ 
and  of  his  exertions  to  bring  his  base  adversaries  to  justice. 

We  have  letters  written  by  Alfonso's  own  hand,  in  November  and  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  in  behalf  of  ^<  his  servant,  Tasso,"  soliciting  t^ 
protection  of  Italian  princes,  in  favour  of  the  *<  Jerusalem/'  from  the 
attempts  of  piratical  booksellers.  Finally,  Tasso  was  still  free  in  his 
movements  in  December  and  on  the  following  January,  1577,  as  we  find 
him  spending  the  Christmas  season  with  Count  Perrante  Tassone  at 
Modena,  payiog  his  homa^  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  beautiful  and 
accomplisned  Tarquinia  Mobza;  and,  although  in  a  state  of  g^reat  mental 
depression,  repeatedly  expressing  his  determination  not  to  quit  Alfonso's 
service,  ''  to  whom  he  had  obh^tions,  not  to  be  paid  even  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  life  ;*'  but  to  remain  at  Ferrara,  ^*  as  another  plaoe  could 
not  screen  him  from  the  persecutions  he  endured  there,  and  he  would  not 
suffer  mere  considerations  of  ease  or  emolument  to  influence  him."  This, 
on  the  7th  of  January ;  four  days  later  he  states,  that  he  will  *^  continue 
in  the  duke*s  service,  as  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  do  otherwise — and 
all  cannot  be  committed  to  writing,*^ 

Are  we  told  that  at  Modena  he  was  still  within  the  boimdaries  of 
Alfonso's  states,  and  consequently  in  his  power ;  and  that  those  letters 
were  so  written  to. deprecate  the  duke's  anger?  But,  then,  the  anger  of 
the  duke,  at  the  utmost,  might  only  be  owing  to  Tasso's  plans  of  quitting 
Ferrara,  and  "  betterinfi^  himself"  at  the  court  of  Tuscany,  not  to  any 
secret  offence  for  which  he  must  know  there, could  be  no  forgiveness. 
Had  there  been  so  serious  a  cause  of  apprehension,  no  way  of  escape 
cduld  possibly  have  suggested  itself,  save  only  in  precipitate  ffight  From 
the  11th  of  January  to  the  eventful  17th  of  June,  1677,  we  have  no  in- 
formation respecting  Tasso's  doings.  On  the  evening  of  the  latter  day 
he  was  arrested.  All  that  is  known  about  the  mode  and  cause  of  his 
imprisonment  rests  upon,  the  evidence  of  Maffeo  Veniero,  a  Venetian 
nobleman,  then  residing  at  Ferrara,  who  on  the  following  day  wrote  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  these  terms : — 

«  Concerning  Tasso,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  he  was  last  evening^ 
imprisoned  for  having,  in  the  apartment  of  the  Duchess  of  Urhino,  thrown 
a  knife  at  a  servant ;  but  he  was  taken  rather  on  account  of  the  scandal, 
and  for  an  opportunity  of  having  him  cured,  than  for  the  puipose  of 
punishing  him.  He  suffers  from  a  double  delusion, — bodi  from  a  £uicy 
of  having  sinned  in  matters  of  heresy,  and  from  a  fear  of  being  poisoned ; 
all  this  arising,  as  I  think,  from  a  congestion  of  melancholy  blood  about 
the  heart,  which  vapours  upwards  to  the  brain.  A  lamentable  event,  if 
we  reflect  upon  the  worth  of  such  a  man  and  on  his  g^oodness." 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  all  the  translations  of  this  singular  letter, 
by  Black,  Wilde,  and  Milman,  should  be  little  better  than  every  one  of 
them  a.  tissue  of  blunders.  In  the  first  place,  they  render  ^^per  aver 
tratto  un  coltello  dietro  a  un  servitore^  by  '^  having  drawn  a  knife 
behind  a  servant,"  or  *^  having  run  with  a  drawn  knife  upon  a  servant  ;'* 
by  which  it  would  seem  that  die  poet  was  holding  a  secret  converse  wi^ 
the  duchess  in  her  chamber  (as  they  translate),  and  that>be  did  really 
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mwiheath  a  dagger  to  ohaftifle  the  indifcretion  of  a  spy.  Ta 
aafy  aUaaton  to  this  iDoident  occumDg  in  his  writioffs,  says  that 
talkiog  about  some  (unknown)  matter  with  the  dinmess  on  the  evening 
of  his  anest  {queUa  eera  ch*  iofiu  preio\  words  which  Ifr.  Milman  does 
not  fail  to  translate  an  the  very  moment  that  he  wai  taken.  Sttll  we 
ha^e  no  gronnd  to  believe  that  the  interview  with  the  duchess  was  of  a 
dandestine  nature.  Indeed,  on  a  simple  perusal  of  Maffeo  Veniero^s 
letter,  our  impression  would  be  that  the  poet  was  seated  at  table  in  the 
dudiess's  apartment,  and  that  upon  a  stight  provocation,  such  as  an 
insolent  sneer  of  the  fellow,  or  the  accidental  or  wilful  spilling  of  some 
gravy-dish  on  the  poet's  court-dress,  the  latter,  long  since  vexed  and 
goaded  by  courtly  slights  and  impertinence,  s^2ed  the  table-knife  be- 
fore  him  and  flung  it  at  the  man.  Knives  or  daggers,  used  as  weapons, 
are  not  throtonj  except  by  the  Lcuszaronif  who  make  a  study  of  it ;  and 
no  Italian  would  interpret  that  tratto  by  ^^  drawn."  The  value  of  every 
syllable  *is  here  of  importance,  as  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
occurrence  from  other  sources.  The  English  translators,  also,  give  those 
words  **preso  per  U  disordUu^  the  meaning  of  **  arrested  on  account  of 
his  disorder."  Such  is  not  the  value  of  the  word  in  Italian.  We  under- 
stand that  Tasso's  melancholy  had  already  given  symptoms  of  mental 
derangement,  and  that  on  that  first  sally  of  downright  violence,  they  took 
occasion  £rom  that  offence  (venial  though,  in  his  case,  it  might  be  deemed) 
to  prevent  further  mischief,  and  provide  for  his  recovery. 

Roeini,  who  otherwise  reads  the  Italian  letter  as  we  do,  contends  that 
the  flinging  of  the  knife  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  deed  of  an 
^  extremely  passionate  man,  but  not  of  a  maniac."  It  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable hkvlt  in  itself;  but  if  we  consider  that  Torquato  had  already  for- 
gotten himself  in  the  same  manner  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  that  his 
friends  had  been  long  anxious  about  the  soundness  of  his  intellect,  we 
eannot  blame  them  if  they  began  to  question  the  expediency  of  suffering 
him  any  longer  at  hme. 

Rodni  thmks  that  Alfonso  had  long  since  determined  in  his  mind  that 
Taaso  should  be  represented  as  a  madman ;  that,  in  the  present  occur- 
rence, he  availed  himself  of  a  foreign  minister  ( Veniero),  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  Italian  princes  for  this  report  of  Tasso's  derange- 
ment, so  that  the  declaration  of  his  actual  insanity  should  take  no  man 
by  surprise.  ^*  Did  Veniero,"  asks  the  professor,  **  add  nothing''  (to  his 
brief  and  hurried  note)  **  in  his  secret  correspondence  ?  Why  does  he 
not  state  the  reason  which  induced  Torquato  to  a  deed  of  violence  against 
the  duchess's  servant  ?" 

These  are  idle  and  impertinent  questions,  unanswerable  by  any  man  at 
the  present  time.  That  a  foreign  minister  should  lend  his  office  to 
AUbinso's  deep-laid  schemes,  that  the  whole  plot  shoidd  be  concoeted 
between  them  in  the  course  of  one  night,  can  only  rest  upon  the  most 
gratuitous  assertion.  Veniero's  letter  is  shcnrt  and  hurried,  written  yery 
evidently  without  the  shadow  of  an  after-thought.  The  Venetian  men- 
tions the  affiiir  of  the  knife  without  any  comment,  for  the  mere  reason 
that  he  deems  it  irrelevant  in  itself,  except  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  breaking  out  of  the  poet's  disorder.  The  madness  itsdf 
was  the  important  point,  not  the  manner  of  its  manifestation. 

Sngolar  enough,  at  any  rate!  The  plan  of  aveng^e  his  sister's 
honour  by  charging  Torquato  with  madness,  must  have  been  laid  by 
Alfonso  at  least  since  the  spring  of  1576)— -and  yet  it  only  '^P®'^  JRj^lp 
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msoaita  of  16779  when,  ihiii  is,  tbe  poet  himaelf  gms  him  tbe.baii 
iippovtomty  by  a  breaeh  of  decorum  which,  &w  men  would  deny,  boiden 
ferj  closely  upon  sheer  insanity. 

JButy  to  proceed.  Taaso's  eonfinement  to  one  of  the  ground-floor  loomi 
of  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  (the  nearest  lock-up  place  at  hand)  throws 
the  poor  poet  into  unutterable  consternation.  He  sends  for  Coccaptni, 
the  auke's  steward,  trusts  him  with  a  letter  to  Alfonso,  suing  for  inune- 
diate  release.  The  steward  hesitates,  impressed  with  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case^  and  assured  that  Tasso's  arrest  is  only  a  feint  to 
submit  him  to  medical  treatmiMit ;  but  Tasso  insists  that  seclusion  is 
driving  him  to  distraction,  that  he  is  willing  to  submit  to  a  cure^  so  only 
it  be  in  his  own  apartments. 

His  request  is  g^ranted.  Tasso  is  removed  to  his  lodgfings ;  and  pre- 
sently the  duke  takes  him  in  his  own  company  to  his  delightiful  villa  at 
Belriguardo.  '^  What  took  place  there,"  says  a  German  btograpbo^ 
/^  never  transpired.**  It  seems  that  the  poet  remained  with  the  duke 
about  twelve  days,  though  the  dates  cannot  be  strictly  ascertained.  Tbe 
next  date  is  of  the  11th  of  July,  on  which  day  Tasso  is  sent  bade  to  F«r- 
rara — not  to  a  prison,  not  to  an  hospital,  not  to  his  own  lodgings,  bitf 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  one  of  ^ 
duke's  secretaries  to  the  same  steward,  Coccapani,  in  which  it  is  stated — 

«  Tasso  returns  to  F^rara  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis,  and  having  two  of  those  monks  in  his  company.  It  seems, 
however,  to  his  highness  that  he  is  now  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  wont  to  dKj  everything  in  confesdon,  and  breaks  out 
into  a  great  many  mad  freaks.  If,  therefore,  the  monks  are  willing  to 
keep  bun  company  (provided  two  of  their  number  be  appointed  as  his 
keepers  by  the  Father  Righino,  and  they  be  such  as  will  be  fit  to  admonidi 
him  with  some  dexterity  of  his  madness),  his  highness  wiU  be  content 
But  if  no  monk  will  undertake  the  charge^  or  no  one  at  least  suited  to 
the  purpose,  it  is  his  highness's  pleasure  that  he  should  be  taken  bade  to 
his  rooms  at  court,  aid  that  you  should  tell  him  that,  as  the  monks 
decline  having  anything  to  do  with  him,  it  seems  improper  that  he  should 
inconvenience  those  good  m^  and  that  he  shoukl  rehudn  in  his  rooms 
waited  upon  by  the  two  porters  and  other  servants  as  before.'' 

From  this  letter  it  seems  very  clear  that  Tasso's  removal  from  Bdri- 
gnardo  into  the  Franciscan  convent  took  place  at  his  own  denr« ;  that 
even  before  he  was  conveyed  to  Behiguardo  he  was  under  the  strong  cus^ 
tody  of  due  facchmi  (common  street  porters),  rough  nurses^  such  as  ars 
placed  in  the  sick-room  of  persons  from  whom  extreme  violence  is  appre- 
hended ;  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  guard  against  his  fits  of  mad- 
ness ;  and  that  the  monks  should,  in  scHue  gentfe  manner,  make  him 
aware  of  his  infirmity.  What  seems  rather  odd  and  incoherent  in  this 
letter  is  merely  that  sentence,  that  '^  Tasso  lets  out  everything  in  his 
confessions."  The  phrase  has  hardly  any  meaning  as  it  stands  there  by 
kself,  and  we  may  bie  allowed  to  think  that  it  ought  to  be  read  ^'  h  toUto 
di  dire  ogni  casa  in  eon/tmont^^  {"  he  talks  without  rhyme  ot  reason**). 

The  monks  granted  the  required  hospitality,  and  tne  first  use  Tasso 
made  of  his  leisure  was  to  address  himself  with  breathless  anxiety  to  the 
office  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  on  the  sulject  of  the  absolution  wfaieh 
the  inquiatora  at  Ferrara,  yielding  to  his  importunity,  had  awarded  him, 
and  of  which  the  poet  still  disputed  the  validity.  Mr.  Milman  stalci 
thaty  upon  xdeasing  Urn  from  his  dungeon,  <<the  duke^$lirected  the  poet 
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to  prctent  Mms«lf  at  die  tribunal  of  tlie  Tnquntion."  Tho  trutfi  i% 
howerer,  thai  neither  the  atsoranees  of  the  inqointon^  nor  the  kM 
woids  of  all  aroimd  him,  could  lay  Ta88o*8  morlnd  conscience  at  ratt^  and 
Aia  not  onlj  during  thm  critical  moments^  but  during  many  years  of  his 
ifter*life»  wag  aft»r  has  final  release  firom  St  Anna.  The  fandes  that 
most  ineessan^  ran  through  his  brains  were  this  unaccountable  alarm 
about  the  soimdness  of  his  religious  tenets,  and  fears  for  his  life  on  the 
part  of  envious  and  malignant  courtiers — a  fear  for  which  the  treacherous 
aBBolt  of  Maddal6  and  his  accomplices  had  most  unfortunately  afforded 
safficient  ground.  &ery  line  written  by  Tasso  about  this  period  (not- 
withatandxng  the  obrious  agitation  of  the  writers  mrod)  bears  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  what  we  have  adyanced. 

''  I  confess,*'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke,  written  fitmi  St.  France's, 
^that  I  am  worthy  of  punishment  for  iny  fiudts,  and  thank  your  high- 
ness, who  forgives  them.  I  confess  that  I  deserve  medical  treatment,  on 
account  of  my  melancholy  humour,  and  thank  your  highness,  who  pre- 
scribes it.  But  sore  am  I  that  io  many  things  1  am  no  humorist  (inad- 
man) ;  and  your  highness  is  as  much  so  (forgive  the  expression,  I 
bsseech)  as  any  prince  in  the  world.  You  think  I  have  no  persecutors  in 
pur  service,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  had  them^  most  cruel  and  deadly. 
Tou  think  you  have  released  me  from  the  Inquisition,  and  I  am  more 
thm  ever  in  its  toilsw"  *  Scarcely  a  week  afber  this  was  written,  Tasso 
dudes  the  vigilance  of  the  monks,  and  makes  his  escape  fi^m  Ferrara. 

Upon  these  few  and  ill-connected  facts  Rosini  builds  his  own  theory. 
Rom  the  dicumstance  of  Tasso's  encounter  with  Maddal5,  he  argues 
Tasso's  love  was  either  partly  revealed  or  strongly  suspected.  The  duke 
wished  to  have  more  positive  prooft  in  his  hands.  The  catastrophe  of  the 
knife  empowered  Inm  to  secure  the  person  of  the  offender.  He  conveyed 
him  to  Belriguardo,  in  order  to  examine  him  more  at  leisure,  in  a  tHe^a- 
tetCy  and  know  the  whole  truth.  The  poet's  guilt  was  then  proved  by  his 
own  unguarded  expressions,  and  the  vindictive  prince  issued  that  terrible 
sentence — "  that  he  should  be  a  madman  for  life !" 

This  is  the  dark  surmise  upon  which  the  sympathetic  Mr.  Milman  has 
exhausted  all  his  powers  of  harrowing  declamation. 

Meanwhile,  it  seems  to  us  very  plain  that  Maddal6*8  assault  gave  but 
too  strong  a  confirmation  of  Tasso's  worst  suspicions  of  the  treacheiy  of 
aU  and  each  around  him ;  that  the  outbreak  with  the  servant  arose  m>m 
a  natural  resentment  of  real  w  fancied  indignities  to  which  the  morbid 
state  of  bis  mind  had  long  exposed  him ;  that  his  arrest  was  looked  upon 
by  him.  as  the  hatching  of  a  plot  long  and  deeply  hud  against  him,  to 
wfaidi  almost  every  man  at  court,  if  not  the  duke  himself,  was  privy : 
md  what  he  ''was  wont  to  blurt  out  in  confession,"  if  we  must  admit 
the  correctness  of  the  text,  refers  merely  to  violent  and  unreasonable 
abuse  against  men  of  all  ranks  enjoying  the  fevour  and  confidence  of 
Alfonso. 

It  is  very  certain  that  there  were  no  friends  of  Tasso— not  Cardinal 
Albono,  not  Scipio  Gonxaga,  not  the  Count  of  Paleno,  not  his  own  loving 
aster—- -that  were  not  at  some  lime  or  other  the  object  of  his  most  exag- 
gerated and  ungenerous  suspicions. 

It  seems,  at  any  rate,  quite  certain  that  Tasso's  removal  to  a  convent 
took  place  at  his  own  request,  and  such  a  request  was  in  keeping  with 
Tasso's  inclinations  in  after-life,  as  he  hardly  ever  sought  hospitaHty  or 
actually  found  rest  anywhere  but  within  the  cloisters,  havmg  too  good  rea^ip 
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sons  to  prefer  them  to  courts  and  castles.  It  seems  certain  that  Alfenso  had 
some  scruple  as  to  the  inoonvenienoe  the  company  of  a  madman  would 
occasion  to  those  g^ood  recluses ;  that  he  insisted  that  he  should  not  be 
taken  into  the  convent  unless  it  were  in  the  keeping  of  persons  able  to 
deal  with  madmen ;  finally,  that  the  duke*s  alternative,  in  case  of  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  friars,  was  that  Tasso  should  be  taken  back  to  his 
chambers,  there  to  be  replaced  in  the  position  he  occu{ued  previous  to  hii 
removal  to  Belriguaido. 

Tasso's  siadness,  then-— or,  at  least,  the  duke's  conviction  of  it,  whether 
real  or  affected — did  not  date  from  the  poet's  sojourn  at  the  duke's  villa, 
but  from  the  very  moment  of  his  arrest  after  the  imtoward  affair  of  the 
knife,  when  the  evil  spirit  that  had  hovered  so  long  about  him  seemed  at 
last  to  have  laid  hold  of  him  in  good  earnest 

Next,  we  must  be  allowed  to  question  whether,  had  indeed  Alfonso 
contemplated  die  infliction  of  a  long  and  slow  torture,  the  poet  would  so 
very  easily  (as  Mr.  Milman  describes  it)  have  '^  availed  himself  of  a 
moment  when  he  was  left  unguarded,  and  fled.*' 

The  proofs  of  this  dark  plot  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  duke  are 
found  by  Rosini  in  the  first  lines  of  a  sonnet  which,  as  he  says,  "  appears 
to  have  been  written"  during  Tasso's  short  stay  at  Belriguutlo.  The 
professor  assigns  that  as  the  probable  date,  without  any  further  proo( 
and  ever  afterwards  refers  to  those  lines  as  unanswerable  evidence,  as  if 
the  date  had  been  most  triumphantly  authenticated. 

We  will  not  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Manso,  who  places  that  sonnet, 
with  great  plausibility,  among  the  compositions  issued  from  Ae  poefs 
pen  during  his  melancholy  leisure  at  St  Anna's  HospiUL  We  will  not 
advert  to  the  obvious  impossibility  that  Tasso,  at  this  stage  of  his  cala- 
mity, could  preserve  sufficient  serenity  for  any  effusion  of  this  nature. 
We  will  allow  Rosini  the  benefit  of  his  supposition,  that  the  sonnet  was 
actually  penned  at  Belriguardo,  and  quote  the  lines  in  question. 

The  sonnet  is  addressed  to  the  manes  of  Hercules  II.,  father  of 
Alfonso* — 

Alma  grande  d' Alcide,  io  so  che  miri 
L'  ASPRO  Bioou  della  Real  sua  Prole, 
Che  con  iNsoLirE  arti,  atti  e  parole 
Trar  da  me  cerca  onde  con  me  si  adiri,  &c. 

This  CBTJSL  HARSHNESS,  these  UNWONTED  ARTS,  by  which  Hercules's 
son  endeavoured  to  wrench  from  the  poet  cause  of  anger  against  hdc, 
and  upon  which  Rosini  grounds  all  his  arguments,  can,  according  to  him, 
only  refer  to  that  exquisite  moral  torture  by  which  Alfonso  wished  to 
worm  out  the  secret  of  the  poet's  love  at  Belnguardo.  We  might  agree 
with  Rosini,  if  he  could  prove  that  Tasso  knew  what  he  was  writing,  if 
he  could  prove  that  his  mind  was  never  seriously  and  grievously  affected; 
but  if,  from  the  letter  written  immediately  upon  his  return  from  the 
duke's  villa,  in  which)  amongst  other  odd  matters,  the  poet  tells  Alfonso 
that  he  must  be  as  great  a  humorist  as  any  prince  in  Christendom^  we 
have  reason  to  infer  that  Tasso  was  really  out  of  his  senses,  are  we  not 
entitled  to  conclude  that  his  own  unconsciousness  of  mental  alienation, 
his  stout  denial  of  it,  and  as  frequent  admission  of  melancholy  humour 
—of  his  willingness,  and  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  a  cure— his 
sinister  interpretation  of  the  conduct  of  all  around  him— did,  in  fiict, 

♦  Sonnet  101,  Rime,  t.  iiL,  p.  55.  ^  . 
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affoid  the  best  proof  of  that  egregious  hallacin»(ion,  of  that  touekmea  on 
the  subfect  of  hit  sanity^  whidi  is  so  rery  often  amongst  the  most 
vunstakable  symptoms  of  lunacy,  especially  when  partial  and  tern* 
pomy  ? 

The  duke  (let  us  lay  down  for  one  instant)  thought  Tasso  mad ;  ha 
wi^ed,  by  gentle  persuaaon,  to  make  him  aware  of  his  situation,  so  as 
to  bring  m  mecUcal  attendance.  Tasso  (like  any  lunatic)  took  umbrage 
at  the  insinuation ;  felt  sure,  or  nearly  sure,  of  the  firmness  of  his  und^ 
standiner ;  thought  the  conceit  of  his  derangement  could  not  have  spon- 
taneously sprung  up  in  the  duke's  mind,  but  was  the  result  of  the  per- 
fidious suggestions  of  courtiers  plotting  his  ruin ;  launched  out  into  bitter 
inTecdves  against  them.  He  became  more  and  more  unmanageable,  till 
the  duke  gave  him  up  in  despair ;  and,  upon  Tasso's  own  request,  and 
seeing  him,  above  all,  haunted  by  religious  scruples,  determined  to  send 
him  back,  trusting  him  to  the  care  of  the  monks,  who  should  take  upon 
themselves  the  task  in  which  he  had  himself  been  unsuccessful — ^who 
ihonkl  be  his  ghostly  advisers  and  his  keepers  at  the  same  time. 

The  duke's  gentle  hints,  his  occasional  and  unavoidable  fits  of  im- 
patienoe,  might,  we  think,  account  for  the  harsh  rigour  and  unusual  arts 
by  which  Tasso  was  tried  during  that  short  residence  in  the  country. 
Aere  is,  we  believe,  hardly  a  line,  in  Tasso's  most  incoherent  writings, 
between  the  period  of  this  m^  arrest  and  his  final  release  from  St  Anna's 
in  1586;  there  is  hardly  any  of  the  passages  triumphantly  cited  by  Rosini 
in  siroport  of  his  own  theory,  to  which  the  above  hypothesis  may  not 
dSora  the  easiest  explanation. 

Taaso  thought  himself  sane,  and  &ncied  that  the  duke  or  his  courtiers 
wished  to  represent  him  as  insane. 

Hence  his  expressions  as  to  the  **  honesty  and  necessity"  of  his  flight 
firom  the  convent,  his  frequent,  but  always  quaUfiedy  vindications  of  the 
soundness  of  his  understanding,  his  hints  as  to  the  sacrifice  he  made  of  his 
own  conviction  on  that  score,  out  of  deference  to  the  duke's  own  opinions; 
and  the  still  clearer  hints,  "that  the  duke  forced  him  to  assume  tne  part 
(if  Brutus  and  Sblon  by  affecixng  madness^  and  his  wrathful  remark, 
]*  that  those  who  insist  that  a  man  c^ould  be  a  maniac,  must  not  complain 
if  he  can  put  no  limit  or  check  upon  his  madness." 

In  the  same  manner  he  said  of  the  keeper  whom  he  struck  during  his 
confinement  at  the  hospital,  that  the  fellow  "  wished  to  be  struck; '  by 
which  we  must  understand  that  his  keeper^s  hardness,  whether  arbitraiy  or 
unavmdable,  was  such  as  to  call  forth  violence  on  his  side.  Only,  umor- 
tunately,  the  inmates  of  a  madhouse  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  treat- 
ment that  should  be  adopted  towards  them ;  and  a  wise  man,  shut  up  on 
a  fiilse  charge  of  insanity,  either  through  malice  or  mistake,  would  hiurdly 
suffer  any  provocation  to  drive  him  to  acts  of  riolence,  likely  to  supply  his 
enemies  with  strong  arguments  in  support  of  their  assertion. 

At  any  rate,  Alfonso,  agreeably  to  Rosini's  assumption,  had  resolved 
upon  a  ^tematic  exercise  of  cruelty ;  and  the  first  specimen  of  his  pro^ 
ficiency  in  the  arts  of  tyranny  is — to  allow  his  victim  almost  immediately 
to  slip  through  his  fingers  1 

"  Oh  !"  I&sini  will  say,  <'  Alfonso  was  well  aware  that  Tasso's  pasrion 
fcr  Leonora  would  soon  replace  the  poet  in  his  power."  Was  he  so  sure 
of  thai  ?  That  love  was  by  this  time  of  more  than  twelve  years'  standing. 
Its  fiital  ol:ject  was  now  two-and-forty,  worn  out,  too,  by  iUness,  and  not 
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fiir  from  tbe  gnre,  wfaiofa  awaited  b«r  onlj  finir  jeai^  later.  Tasso  liad 
withftood  ^e  attraction  in  1570,  when  he  was  for  a  year  in  Pazk,  aod 
•way  from  the  diarmer  altogether  for  more  than  eighteen  mondis,  when* 
too,  it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  led  back  from  France  by  strosg 
religioas  antipathy  to  the  policy  then  in  fashion  at  the  court  of  Charles  IX., 
and  brought  back  to  Ferrara  by  views  of  persoaal  em<Jument. 

Had  Tasso  settled  quietly  at  Naples  or  Sorrento,  and  there  convineed 
the  world  of  the  g^nndlessness  of  all  imputation  upon  the  health  oi  his 
brains  by  sober  s^  steady  behaviour,  what,  we  wonld  ask,  would  have 
become  of  Al^so's  long-laid  and  refined  revenge  ? 

But  now,  see  the  sequel !  Tasso  wanders  forth,  on  foot,  without  means, 
without  clothes,  along  the  Apennines,  all  die  way  to  Sorrento,  plays  with 
his  sister  a  scene  that  partakes  of  the  masquerade  and  the  melodrama, 
throws  her  into  fits,  is  at  last  recog^sed  and  welcomed,  and — subjected  to 
that  same  medical  treatment  from  which  he  had  ran  away  from  Ferrara — 
Tasso  was  ever  willing  enough  to  admit  that  all  was  not  right  with  hun. 
He  confessed  to  Kfrenesia,  for  which  he  in  vain  sought  a  cure  during  all 
his  lifetime. 

^*  Immediately  afber  his  fiight,'*  says  Rosini,  '*  Tasso  writes  to  the  duke 
— to  both  the  princesses."  He  receives  no  answer  but  from  Leonora  (!), 
who  states  that  ^  she  can  do  nothing  for  him.'*  There  is  sufficient  prooi^ 
however,  that  Tasso  did  not  correspond  with  Ferrara  for  three  months,  at 
least,  after  his  domestication  with  his  sister.  His  letters  alluded  to  are 
not  extant,  neither  is  Leonora's  answer.  Still  it  seems  strange  that  the 
first  move  did  not  come  from  the  tyrant  who  had  so  mudi  interest  in  the 
recal  of  the  fugitive.  It  is  stranger,  that  when  this  latter  made  some 
advance,  it  should  meet  with  so  little  encouragement ;  stranger  still,  that 
the  duke  should  so  far  forget  his  dignity  as  to  allow  his  sister  to  write 
under  present  circumstances ;  strange,  fJbove  all,  that  the  high-minded 
princess  should  lend  herself  for  such  an  unworthy  and  treacherous  office. 

Wdl,  poverty  and  ennuiy  if  not  love,  force  Torquato  out  of  his  sale 
retreat.  His  nrst  step  is  to  Rome  (in  November,  i  576),  whence,  on  the 
30th  of  that  month,  Cardinal  Albano  writes  in  his  name  to  the  Duke 
Alfonso,  soliciting  not  for  Tasso^s  return^  but  for  the  duke's  forgrvenesa, 
and  the  restoration  of  Tasso's  papers,  which  had  been  left  b^ind. 

The  duke  answers,  on  the  13th  of  January  ci  the  year  ensuing,  Uiat 
his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  has  long  been  busy  collecting  Tasso's 
writings  (moved  also  by  Tasso's  sister,  Cornelia's,  petition  to  the  same 
e£fect),  and  that  they  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  ready. 

The  papers  were  not  soon  forthcoming,  owing  either  to  the  sublime 
disorder  in  which  Tasso  always  kept  them,  or  perhaps  to  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Alfonso  to  g^ve  up  that  '^  Jerusalem"  on  which  rested  his 
own  hopes  for  immortality ;  or,  finally,  out  of  consideration  to  Tas90*8 
disease,  which,  it  might  be  justly  expected,  would  be  i^gravated  by 
intense  occupation. 

The  writings  are  not  coming  forth,  and  Tasso  waxes  impatient.  He 
resolves  to  go  back  for  them.  He  solicits  for  re-admittance  into  Alfonso's 
service,  who  replies,  consistently  enough,  "  that  Tasso  mig^t  be  allowed 
to  return,  on  condition  that  he  may  be  made  aware  that  he  is  full  of  me- 
lancholy humours:  that  those  9U9picum$  of  malice  and  perteeution 
whidi  he  fancies  he  has  met  here  have  no  other  source  than  in  the  said 
humour;  that  he  imagines  (amongst  other  odd  whims)  that  A^onm> 
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kmrbemtred  a  design  cf  pvUing  him  to  detiik^  noiwiiksiandinff  A^wito*$ 
wmweary  proofs  of  kindness  andinterest^  nohmtksianding  that  it  omgkt 
to  be  obvious  to  kim  (Tasso)  that  nothing  oouid  have  been  easier  than  to 
carry  smeh  a  design  into  execution^  had  it  ever  been  entertained.** 

The  dnko  oonebdef  by  a  threat,  that  if  the  poet  prove  refiractcny,  h# 
shall — be  oonfioed  to  a  madhouse  ? — bo,  but  *'  forthwith  expelled  from 
faii  faighneM'f  dominioin.'' 

This  is  all  the  bait  with  which  Tasio's  hook  was  made  kresiBtible. 
By  these  **  deep  arts^  the  poet  was  brought  baok  into  the  tyrant's  toils 
after  a  respite  of  nine  months.  He  is  scarcely  a  fortnight  at  Ferrarai 
when — ^will  it  be  believed  ? — he  is  once  more  simered  to  depart 

And,  the  reason  ?  We  have^  it  from  Tasso's  own  mouth.  His  first 
reeeptioD  at  court  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  hope  that  eolden  days 
had  dawned  again.  His  papers  are  not  giren  hack  to  him  mdeed,  but 
the  duke,  it  appears,  recommends  that  he  should  have  himself  cured,  that 
he  should  ^  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

All  ^is  is  by  the  too  susceptiUe  poet  construed  into  an  intention  on 
thb  duke's  part  to  rob  him  (fhis  glory ;  to  force  him  to  a  self'degrada* 
Howy  to  bring  him  down  from  Plato's  gardens  into  Epieurus's  sty.  Aaj 
ailuBkm  to  the  questionable  soundness  of  his  brains  is  intmpreted  into  a 
peremptory  order  to  imitate  Brutus  and  Solon.  If  the  patron  is  silent, 
the  poet  insists  that  such  wishes  are  conveyed  by  nods  and  signs ;  and 
the  nown  of  impatience  with  which  the  importunity  of  his  remonstrances 
and  insistence  for  explanations  are  vkited,  again  sets  that  poor  brain  on 
fire,  and  i^ain  sends  nim  forth  a  wanderer. 

This  time  it  is  not  said  that  Tasso  eluded  his  keeper's  watchfulness* 
He  is  very  plainly  suffered  to  depart 

He  travds  in  his  usual  plight  to  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice :  the 
dipleasure  of  his  mighty  lord,  he  fancies— more  probably  the  report  o£ 
his  sad  disease — make  all  men  cold  and  distant  to  Mm.  Matteo  Veniero^ 
who  sees  him  on  the  12th  of  July,  1578,  in  Venice,  describes  him  as 
^  disturfoed  in  mind ;  his  intellect  not  quite  sound,  though  exhibiting 
sjmptoms  rather  of  raelandioly  than  of  madness."  And  that  was  pro- 
mil^  the  truth  of  Tasso's  story — settled  melandioly  with  occasional  • 
ouftmreaks  of  more  dangerous  humours,  hurrying  him  to  hb  doom  beyond 
tM.  interference  of  his  stanchest  well- wishers. 

Pressed  on  by  the  dark  fiend  within  him,  he  ranishes  from  Venice 
withoat  awuting  ^e  result  of  his  i^lication  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus* 
cany ;  he  comes  suddenly  into  the  Dudiy  of  Urbino— -c^cior^t  himse^ 
mad  for  having  erer  sought  refuge  elsewhere — and  when  we  fancy  him 
settled  at  peace  at  Pesaro,  we  hear  of  him  again  toiling  through  the 
plains  between  Norara  and  Vercelli,  enjoying  the  hospitidity  of  a  coor* 
teous  stranger  near  the  latter  city  ;  and,  scarcely  two  days  after,  behold 
him  at  the  gates  of  Turin,  on  foot,  in  so  wretched  a  condition  as  to  be, 
like  a  common  vagrant,  refused  admittance ! 

Admittance  is  gained,  however,  through  the  lucky  interference  of  a 
fifiend,  and  Tasso  finds  himself  at  Turin  surrounded  by  ease,  luxury,  gay 
and  kind  company,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  home  at  the  court 
of  Savoy. 

Here,  truly,  the  poet's  madness  (for  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  dia- 
raeisrise  it)  took  the  shape  described  by  Rosini,  when  he  represents  him 
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as  '^  luumted  by  an  ardent  loDffiDg"  for  what  he  had  left  behind  him  (aft 
Ferrara).  Tasso  solicits  Carainal  Albano*s  fbrgiyeness  for  his  tn^oit 
suspicions,  and  reoeiyes  the  cardinal's  answer  (Noyember  29th)  kindly 
admonishbg  him  against  that  nmtnut  which  it  no  lets  loMghabU  than 
pUiabU;  warning  him  that  hit  sutpiciont  andfeart^  wholfy  imaginary^ 
may  cause  kirn  to  lote  both  Ufa  and  honour:  that  far  from  averiinff 
danger  by  hit  ohjectlett  toanderingt,  he  only  increased  it ;  and  windings 
up  by  pressii^  upon  him  the  necessity  of  placing  himtelf  in  the  hands 
of  phyticians,  on  account  of  his  peccant  humour  ^  and  stric0y  complying 
with  their  prescriptions. 

This  £rom  an  honest  man,  a  real  friend,  one,  too,  who  had  had  (mpOT- 
tunity  of  studyine  Tasso's  infirmity  at  Rome  on  the  previous  year,  and  who 
judged  of  it,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  same  causes,  as  the  Duke  <^  Ferrara 
had  done  from  its  first  outbreak* 

Tasso's  reply,  on  the  14th  December,  contains  a  request  diat  the 
cardinal  should  exert  himself  with  Alfonso,  by  whom  he  wishes  to  be 
released  from  this  misery  rather  than  by  any  one  else.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  at  this  time  he  solicited  permission  to  return,  or  merely  forgiye- 
ness — to  allay  the  fears  of  Alfonso*s  yengeance,  with  which  he  seemed 
frequently  possessed.  What  causes  of  offence  he  had  given,  besides  the 
terrible  one  hinted  by  Rosini,  is  sufficiently  manifest,  and  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  those  very  suspicions  and  fears  at  which  the  good  cardinal  could 
hardly  refrain  from  laughing  in  the  midst  of  all  his  compassion,  and  by 
which  the  poet  intimated  that  Alfonso  had  designs  on  his  life. 

Supposing  Alfonso  to  have  worked  hard  to  cure  Tasso  of  his  unreason- 
able mistrust  of  his  courtiers,  and  to  see  himself  repaid  for  his  troubles 
by  becoming  himself  the  object  of  outrageous  suspicions,  we  shall  have 
no  reason  to  wonder  if  his  indignation  got  the  better  of  his  patience ; 
nor  are  we  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  fresh  alarm  must,  in  the  peculiar 
frame  of  his  mind,  have  accrued  to  poor  Tasso  from  the  assurance  that 
his  stem  patron  had  actually  taken  offence  at  his  conduct. 

Cardinal  Albano,  however,  did  not  limit  his  kind  offices  to  a  mere 
appeal  to  Alfonso's  placability.  He  returns  to  the  charge  about  Tasso's 
writings,  which  Alfonso,  now  more  than  ever  persuaded  of  the  unfitness 
of  Torqtmto  for  mental  exertion,  was  less  than  ever  disposed  to  place  within 
his  reach.  His  answer  was  merely  a  repetition  of  what  he  nad  written 
to  Rome,  viz.,  that  Tasso  could  do  no  better  than  come  bach  to  Ferrara 
and  tnist  himself  to  his  dutctors.  The  cardinal,  in  an  evil  moment,  com- 
municated this  welcome  message  to  Tasso,  adding,  that  Alfonso's  third 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Mantua  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
finding  the  duke  in  his  happiest  mood,  and  that  the  nuptial  festivities 
would  afford  him  that  diversion  his  shattered  mind  was  so  greatly  in. 
need  of. 

There  was  not  one  of  Tasso's  firiends  more  immediately  about  him  at 
the  time,  and  better  able,  consequently,  to  judge  of  the  real  state  of  his 
mind,  that  did  not  in  the  strongest  language  dissuade  him  from  that 
perilous  journey.  But  Tasso's  evil  genius  was  not  to  be  resisted.  On 
the  21st  of  February  (1579)  he  was  once  more  at  Ferrara.  On  the  24th« 
he  had  already  repented  having  gone,  and  begged  his  Roman  friends  to  in- 
tercede so  that  he  may  have  ms  papers  and  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace. 
On  the  12th  of  March  he  solidteid  their  good  offices,  that  he  may,  at  leasts 
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obtain  fomeaoeommodatioa  at  ootirt  In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  oonfif 
sion  consequent  upon  the  inroad  of  a  royal  bride*s  retinue,  the  unfriended 
poet  had  been  wimilly  or  acddentally  overlooked.  He  had  in  yain  sued 
tor  an  audience  with  the  duke,  or  with  either  of  the  princesses,  his  sisters. 
Hie  base  minions  of  the  court  received  him,  as  ne  alleges,  with  every 
mark  of  ccmtempt:  possibly  only  with  cold  and  embarrassed  looks,  which 
might  be  the  effect  of  their  impression  of  the  hopeless  case  of  Tasso's 
dimse,  but  which  it  was  too  natural  for  him  to  attribute  to  their  sense 
of  his  irretrievable  disgrace. 

Then  did  Tasso  br^  out  into  the  bitterest  language  against  them ; 
against  the  duke,  too,  and  his  fsunily.  What  his  words  actually  were,  in 
what  tone  uttered,  and  where ;  how  often  repeated,  and  with  what  aggra- 
vation reported  to  Alfonso,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertmn.  Tasso  him- 
self makes  light  of  than,  sometimes  saying  that  '*  he  offended  the  duke 
only  by  a  few  slight  toordsy  the  like  of  which  are  often  uttered  by  discon- 
tented courtiers.'**  But  elsewhere  he  asks  pardon  for  his  ^^fmsey  mad^ 
and  rash  words'*  (false,  pazse  e  temerarie),f  and  refers  his  misfortunes 
mainly,  if  not  quite  solely,  to  them. 

Thus  had  the  prince  (agreeably  to  Rosini's  views)  obtained  his  fell 
intent.  He  took,  or  affected  to  take,  those  few  words  as  a  fresh  instance 
of  the  dangerous  character  of  Tasso's  illness,  and  issued  orders  that  he 
should  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  security. 

All  this,  two  years  after  Tasso's  first  arrest,  had  already  laid  him  at  his 
discretion ;  four  years,  at  least,  after  the  obscene  verses  which  we  supposed 
to  have  suppUed  him  with  the  proofs  of  the  poet*s  offence  first  came  into 
his  hands ;  and  nine  years  afiier  those  unlucky  poems  were  written— at 
least,  alluded  to. 

Well  might  old  Homer  say  that  a  king's  wrath  loses  nothing  by 
keeping! 

And  yet  we  do  not  think  that  we  need  go  further  for  proofs  of  Tasso's 
deranfi^ment  than  such  as  too  plainly  result  from  the  infatuation  which 
farou^t  him  back  to  Ferrara — an  in&tuation  for  which  all  Mr.  Milman's 
apt  and  novel  illustrations  of  the  '*  irresistible  loadstone,''  and  '*  the  moth 
hovering  about  the  flame,"  &c,  afford  no  satisfactory  explanation.  Indeed, 
Tasso's  in£EU;uation  will  i^pear  all  the  more  unaccountable,  if  we  admit 
that  he  had  any  surmise  of  the  real  source  of  Alfonso's  displeasure ; 
but,  indeed,  we  think  Rosini's  troubles  to  find  in  Tasso's  writmgs  any 
allusion  to  such  a  surmise  have  been  to  littie  purpose.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
demonstrated,  that  if  Tasso  ever  had,  either  by  his  deeds  or  writings,  given 
any  offence  of  the  nature  mentioned  by  Rosini,  he  lived  to  the  last  in 
utter  unconsciousness  of  it.  Else,  where  would  have  been  the  prudence 
of  his  frequent  pathetic  addresses  to  the  princesses?  Must  not  the  poet 
be  aware  that  any  mention  of  one  of  those  two  royal  ladies  on  his  part 
would  have  added  firesh  fuel  to  the  fury  which  Alfonso  with  so  much  aiffi- 
enlty  smothered  in  his  breast  ?  Up  to  Leonora's  dying  day  (February 
lOtii,  1681),  he  sent  her  a  message,  in  free  and  affectionate  terms, 
through  her  spiritual  attendant.  After  her  death,  it  is  true,  the  poet  seems 
to  have  banished  her  from  his  thoughts  utteriy ;  and  this  suence  Mr. 
Milman  considers  as  characteristic  of  **  a  great  passion."     There  is,  how- 


*  Discourse  to  Sdpk)  Gonsaga,  written  probably  in  May,  1570. 
t  Letter  to  Alfonso.    Lettere,  torn,  v^  p.  293. 
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ever,  no  reason  to  believe  that  Tasso,  in  the  meat  eritkaf"  mom^ita, 
evineed  any  conscious  dread  of  any  alln^n  to  die  enbjeot. 

He  was  not,  it  is  true,  withotit  mi^vings  respecting  some  impure 
verses  which  he  looked  upon  as  ^'  tares  among  the  wheat,"  and  whi4i  he 
purposed  to  *'  remove  from  hb  compositions.'^  There  is  a  fiunous  paa- 
sagef  in  which  he  implores  to  be  released  from  St  Anna,  **  williont  being 

troubled  for  those  things  which  he  had  wntten  on  matters  of  «" 

The  last  word  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  MSS.  Mr.  'Wilde  m^ 
gests  that  *'  the  ominous  blank'*  should  be  filled  up  by  '<  Lots."  But 
even  allowing  him  to  read  those  garbled  fragments  to  his  best  satisfaction, 
we  do  not  think  either  of  those  two  passages  could  bear  any  r^ation  to 
the  case  of  the  princess.  Mr.  Wide  must  not  forget,  that  all  Tasso's 
writings  at  this  period  passed  through  the  hands  of  rigid  censors,  and 
seldom,  at  firsts  reached  their  destination.  Had  they  admitted  of  such  a 
construction  as  Mr.  Wilde  puts  upon  it,  they  would  never  have  come  to 
the  critic's  hands.  And  we  must,  indeed,  think  the  American  gentle- 
man must  have  read  and  translated  those  lengthy  and  desultory  docu- 
ments (the  **  Discourses  to  Scipio  Gonzaga — to  Buoncompagno,  fee")  to 
little  piu*pose,  if  he  did  not  perceive,  in  the  midst  of  great  wanderinn 
and  glaring  inconsistencies,  what  the  real  thoughts  were  by  which  Tasso  a 
mind  was  beset.  '^  Tares  amongst  wheat,"  he  called  the  luxurious  de- 
scriptions of  the  nymphs  in  Armida's  gardens,  and  similar  flights  of  a  too 
warm  imagination  in  any  of  his  compositions,  either  e^ac  or  lyric.  The 
gloomy  and  bigoted  character  of  his  religion,  such  as  the  Jesnits  had 
fostered  in  him  from  earliest  childhood,  made  him  look  upon  those  effu- 
aons  with  morbid  regret.  Hence,  as  early  as  1570,  he  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  decreed  that  verses  of  that  voluptuous  nature  should  not  survive  him. 
Hence,  his  great  jealousy  of  any  interference  with  his  papers,  which  drove 
him  with  such  precipitancy  from  the  University  of  Bologna,  in  1564,  and 
which  equally  deprived  him  of  a  comfortable  home  with  the  Count  of  Pa- 
leno,  or  Conca,  in  1592,  on  the  most  groundless  suspicions.  Hence,  Anally, 
his  endless  fears,  and  at  last  despair,  at  the  premature  and  unacknow- 
ledged publication  of  his  "  Jerusalem,"  ere  the  tares  had  been  carefully 
removed.  Hence  the  "  Jerusalem  Conquered,"  and  the  "  Seven  Days  a 
Creation,"  in  his  later  years,  intended  as  an  antidote  to  his  juvenile  com- 
positions—even as  '*  Le  Lagrime  di  San  Pietro,"  were  written  by  Marino 
m  atonement  for  the  profligate  style  of  his  **  Adone." 

These  Kcentious  poems,  together  with  his  fears  of  heterodoxy  and  utter 
scepticism,  constituted  in  Tasso^s  mind  a  long  score  for  which  he  fancied 
himself  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  ofiioe.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  remorse  for  such  sins  was,  or  was  not,  greater  ikaax 
his  fears  of  their  consequences.  But  it  is  very  pos^ble  that  he  ascribed 
to  the  tenebrous  vengeance  of  the  Dominican  tribmial  what  seemed  to 
him  too  harsh  in  the  treatment  he  met  with  at  Alfonso's  hands.  His 
immediate  guilt  with  respect  to  that  prince,  he  thought,  consisted  merdj 
in  his  design  to  quit  Ferrara  for  the  court  of  Tuscany,  and  in  several  de- 
liberate marks  of  personal  disrespect,  both  in  words  and  deeds. 

Noting,  meanwhile,  seems  more  decidedly  clear  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Inquisition  never,  at  any  time,  interfered  with  Tasso,  except  at  his  own 


*  Disooiiarae  to  Scipio  Gronxaga. 

t  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  torn,  i^  p.  287. 
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earliest  and  urgent  request;  and  that,  aHhoogh  Alfonso  may  eventually 
bave  suffered  the  poet's  provocation  to  get  die  bett^  of  his  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, yet  he  hesitated  for  full  two  years  before  proceeding  to  extreme  mea- 
sures, and  would,  most  probably,  fain  have  been  rid  of  Tasso  in  any  other 
manner,  if  he  had  been  able.  It  is  in  vain,  we  think,  to  refer,  for  proore  to  the 
contrary,  to  a  hint  from  Tasso  himself*  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated 
Pesaro,  September  25th,  1578,  in  which  the  poet  states  **  that  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  had  been  there  on  purpose  to  bring  him 
bade;"  for  the  poet  immediately  adds,  that  he  ^Swaits  to  be  invited ;"  by 
which  it  remains  more  than  doubtful  whether  indeed  the  ''gentleman" 
was  at  all  sent  by  the  duke^  and  empowered  to  make  advances  for  his  re- 
turn—even supposing  that  Tasso's  boast  did  not  arise  from  a  pious  wish 
to  tranquillise  his  sister^s  alarm  for  his  safety.  Similar  misstatements 
and  contradictions,  as  to  the  real  state  of  his  fears  and  hopes,  occur  but  too 
frequently  in  his  writings;  witness  the  confidence  with  which  he  asserted 
to  Veniero  at  Venice  (in  July  of  the  same  year,  1578)  that  he  could 
always  write  a  better  poem  than  his  ^  Jerusalem,"  in  the  same  breath  as  he 
bewailed  its  loss,  and  assigned  it  as  the  great  cause  of  his  incurable 
hankering  afW  Ferrara. 

When  we  frankly  express  our  opinion  that  Tasso  was  but  too  surely  his 
own  greatest  enemy — tnat  a  constitutional  weakness,  the  traces  of  'miich 
are  discernible  in  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  at  last  broke  out  into 

Xted  fits  of  actual  madness— -and  that  Alfonso  (together  with  Cardinal 
no,  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  all  his  best  friends)  was  actuated  by  a 
eonvictian  that  it  was  not  safe  for  the  unhappy  man  himself  that  he 
should  be  indulged  with  the  further  enjoyment  of  his  freedom — we  do  not 
mean  to  exonerate  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  from  the  charge  of  harshness  and 
obstinaey,  or  even  to  insinuate  that  something  like  ungenerous  and  un- 
reasonable resentment  did  not  mingle  with  the  originally  benevolent 
intentions  with  which  he,  at  first,  consigned  Torquato  to  a  limatic  asylum. 
There  is,  however,  no  need  of  painting  the  devil  any  blacker  than  he 
really  is.  Had  it  not  been  for  Tasso's  unhappy  romance,  and  a  certain 
haughty  displeasure  shown  to  Guarini,  Alfonso's  memory  would  have 
passed  unchallenged  to  posterity,  as  that  of  a  prince  of  high  chivalrous 
spirits  in  his  youth,  and  an  active  and  provident  ruler  in  maturer  age. 
The  Aarges  brought  against  him  by  a  writer  in  the  pay  of  a  rival  house, 
re^>ecting  the  mmxler  of  his  first  wife,  and  other  dark  tragedies  <^  that 
nature,  so  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Milman,  rest  upon  no  historical 
ground.f  Rosini  was  too  wise  to  allow  himself  even  a  passing  admission 

*  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  2S. 

f  '*  Luciezia,  seconda  figliuola  del  Duca  Cosimo,  fa  la  prima  moglie  d*  Alfonso, 

Doca  di  Ferrara; questa  signora  ebbe  altri  pensieri  che  il  duca,  e  a*  avride 

qnesto  iignore  che  non  era  amato  da  Lei  e  percio  procurd  al  tutto  farla  morire, 
siccome  fece."— Origme  e  discendenza  deUa  Real  Casa  de*  Medici.— MSS.,  Vita  di 
Cosmo.  Even  admitting  the  truth  of  this  dark  hint,  it  contains  not  the  slightest 
aHusion  to  poison,  or  other  violent  means.  Alfonso  endeavoured  to  cause  her  deaA^ 
which  he  might  have  done  by  breaking  her  heart.  Other  writers,  in  fSsKst,  say  very 
plainly  that  the  duke  killed  her  by  his  neglect;  that  is,  he  followed  the  wars 
during  the  whole  time  that  she  was  at  Ferrara,  The  young  Prince  of  Urbino  acted 
in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  Lucrezia  of  Elste,  to  whom  he  had  equally  been 
married  from  mere  reasons  olt  state.  These  gallant  princes,  it  would  seem,  cared 
less  to  flacc  theTurk  on  the  high  seas,  or  the  plains  of  Hungary,  than  the  "Tartar* 
at  home. 
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of  such  idle  traditions.  A  great  deal  of  Tasso's  hardships  in  St  Anna,  if 
they  need  he  ascribed  to  Am>nso,  must  he  set  down  on  the  score  of  neglect 
only,  and  readiness  to  dismiss  an  impleasant  subject  from  his  thoughts. 
Tasso  himself  invariably  contends,  that  the  duke  was  kept  in  the  danc  as 
to  the  real  amount  of  his  sufferings;  and  the  well-known  personal  enmity 
of  the  prior  of  the  hospital,  Agostino  Mosti,  gives  us  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  Alfonso's  direcdons  were  either  wilfully  misinterpreted  or 
flagrantly  disregarded.  We  must  also  never  lose  mght  of  the  peculiar 
notions  of  a  barbarous  ^ge,  with  regard  to  mental  infirmities — an  age 
when  a  poet  could  devise  no  better  means  of  bringing  his  demented  hero 
to  his  seDses  than — 

Molt'  acqua,  poco  pane,  e  bastonate. 

Of  the  real  state  of  Tasso*s  mind,  immediately  before  and  after  his 
arrest,  it  must  also  be  home  in  mind,  we  have  actually  no  positive  infor- 
mation. Rosini,  indeed,  thinks,  that  on  the  very  fourth  day  of  his  con- 
finement to  a  madhouse,  Tasso  had  already  obtained  sufficient  comfort 
and  composure  of  mind  to  indite  a  metrical  supplication  to  the  prin- 
cesses.* His  assertion  is,  however,  not  only  made  in  defiance  of  all  com- 
mon sense,  but  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  a  line  or  two,  wrong 
both  in  grammar  and  logic.  It  requires  no  mighty  stretch  of  imagination 
to  conjecture,  that  Tasso  was  conveyed  to  his  melancholy  abode,  and  con- 
tinued there,  in  a  state  of  violent  mnzy,  for  at  least  two  or  three  months, 
during  which  it  might,  without  cruelty,  be  deemed  expedient  to  subject 
him  to  the  common  treatment  of  a  maniac ;  that,  when  at  last  he  awoke 
from  his  horrid  dream,  and  looked  up  from  the  blindness  of  his  affliction, 
he  beheld  with  dismay  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  which  environed  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  positive  date  to  his  writings  previous  to  the 
month  of  May  (1579);  and  it  is  quite  evident,  that  he  haa  no  sooner  ex- 
hibited any  symptom  of  tranquillity,  than  he  found  himself  supplied  with 
writing  materials — ^the  very  best  solace  he  could  wish  for  against  weariness 
and  desolation;  and  at  the  first  sign  of  life  he  gave,  his  **den"  in  the 
madhouse  becomes  '^  le  sue  stanze  in  St  Anna^"  A  firee  intercourse  with 
firiends  and  strangers  is  subsequently  allowed.  (Montaigne's  visit  took 
place,  according  to  Ginguene,  in  November,  1580,  but  the  Piinoe  of 
Mantua  must  have  been  admitted  at  least  a  year  previously.)    His  letters 

♦  See  Sonnet  343.  Kime,  tom.  L,  p.  177  :— 

Suore  del  grande  Alfonso,  il  terzo  giro 

Ha  ^  compiuto  il  gran  pianeta  etemo 
Ch*  10  dallo  strazio  afflitto  e  dallo  schemo 
Di  Fortuna  crudele  egro  sospiro. 

Jl  terzo  giro  (the  third  evolutioo)  can  equally  apply  to  the  third  day,  third  month, 
and  third  year.  Manso  gave  it  the  last  int^retation,  and  thought  the  sonnet  to 
have  been  written  after  tibe  expiration  of  the  third  year  of  the  poet's  confinement. 
Bosini  adverts  to  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  princesses,  Leonora,  was  dead  piore  than 
a  year  before  that  time,  and  that  the  sonnet  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the 
fourth  day.  But  as  il  aran  pianeta  (the  great  luminary)  equally  applies  to  the 
moon,  the  date  may  be  postponed  by  three  months,  without  inconvenience. 
Besides,  Tasso  does  not,  by  these  lines,  number  the  years  of  his  confinement,  but 
merelv  looks  back  on  the  long  period  of  his  calamities,  which  he  may  well  date 
from  his  first  arrest  in  1577.  It  is  the  hastiness  of  such  conclusions  that  from  'the 
first  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  professor. 
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and  cBtconnes,  his  appeals  to  popes  and  emperors,  to  the  free  cities,  and 
all  the  princes  of  Italy,  were  suffered,  in  many  instances,  to  reach  their 
destination,  notwithstonding  endless  complaints,  notwithstanding  even  an 
occasicmal  sneer  against  the  person  of  his  princely  gaoler.  Finally,  the 
rery  gates  of  his  prison-house  are  thrown  open,  and  he  is,  under  the 
custody  of  kind  ^ends,  taken  to  the  villas  and  palaces  of  the  great,  to 
masquerades,  and  other  diversions.  These  are  proofs  that  Alfonso,  how- 
ever stem  and  arbitrary,  was  neither  methodical  nor  inexorable  in  his 
exercise  of  cruelty.  Had  he  been  actuated  by  a  secret  and  delicate  resent- 
ment, such  as  is  attributed  to  him,  his  ferocity  would  have  been  progres- 
sive and  deliberate.  His  object,  above  all  things,  would  have  been  to 
deprive  his  victim  of  all  power  of  retaliation,  for  he  well  knew  that 
Torquato  had  a  tongue  and  a  pen ;  and  nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  so  to  guard  and  encompass  him,  as  to  prevent  him  from  letting  out 
a  secret  that  involved  the  honour  of  Alfonso's  family. 

It  is  true  that  Alfonso  resisted  the  entreaties  that  were  urged  from  all 
quarters  ^^r  the  poet's  release ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  such  solici- 
tations fi;enerally  came  from  parties  at  a  great  distance  from  Ferrara,  and 
likely,  therefore,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  apparent  lucidity  and  gran- 
diloquence of  Tasso's  adaresses ;  that  Alfonso  was,  therefore,  probably 
justified,  when  he  invariably  met  such  requests,  by  observing  that  Tasso  s 
friends  did  not  know  what  they  were  asking,  and  that  he  best  knew  what 
was  good  for  his  prisoner.  Alfonso's  obstinacy,  however,  could  hardly 
arise  firom  a  wish  to  secure  the  poet's  silence  to  eternity;  since  Tasso  s 
confinement  implied  neither  strict  seclusion,  nor  a  check  upon  the  freest 
intercourse;  and  since,  however  late,  the  day  of  rescue  came  at  last. 

Alfonso,  it  is  well  known,  granted  Tasso's  liberty  to  the  Prince  of 
Mantua,  on  condition  that  he  should  take  the  safe  keeping  of  the  conva- 
lescent madman  upon  himself.  And  the  poet  was  stricUy  guarded  at 
Mantua  for  above  a  year ;  nor  did  he  break  bonds  even  then  without  great 
regret  and  alarm  on  the  part  of  his  new  patrons.  This  seems  to  us  suffi- 
cient proof  that  others,  besides  Alfonso,  were  not  quite  satisfied  about  the 
poet's  recovery. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  obvious  enough,  that  neither  at  St.  Anna,  nor  at 
large  abroad,  was  Tasso  looked  upon  by  Alfonso  as  possessed  with  any 
secret  of  which  the  prince  had  reason  to  dread  the  revelation.  After  all 
the  provocation  of  seven  years'  false  imprisonment,  Alfonso  still  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  defy  him.  And  yet,  were  there  any  truth  in  Rosini*s  hypo- 
thesis, Tasso  had  only  to  print,  in  or  out  of  Italy,  some  of  his  most  objec- 
tionable sonnets,  with  the  headings  that  really  oelonged  to  them,  and  the 
fair  name  of  Leonora  must  have  become  a  by-word  among  the  enemies 
of  her  house. 

This  Alfonso  must  have  apprehended ;  and  yet  Tasso  lived,  and  moved 
unconfined  amone  the  living. 

And  Tasso,  be  it  remembered,  not  only  had  fl;enerosity  enough  to  spare 
Leonora,  and  her  brother  for  her  sake,  but  hardly  a  mention  occurs  in  his 
writings,  from  the  day  of  his  release  to  his  last  fetter  to  Alfonso  himself, 
written  almost  on  his  deathbed  (Rome,  December  10, 1594) — ^hardly  a 
word  written  to,  or  about,  his  former  patrons  at  Ferrara,  which  is  not  con- 
caved in  the  most  extravagant  tone  of  fulsome  adulation — a  meekness  and 
forbearance  which  some  would  ascribe  to  abject  fear  on  the  poet's  part  of 
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the  tyrant's  &i!:^reacfaiiig  revenge.  For  to  this  we  oome  at  last,  tfiat»  m 
order  to  do  away  with  the  painful  hot  irresistible  fiu^  of  Tasso's  mental 
disease^  his  yindioators  scrapie  not  to  involve  him  in  contradictions  moss 
oatrageoas  than  madness  itself^  and  to  attribute  to  him  the  meanest  and 
most  puerile  shifts  of  simulation  and  pusillanimity — to  him,  the  creator 
of  sudi  lofty  characters  as — we  will  not  say  the  knightly  Godfirey  and 
Tancred — but*  the  high-minded  Pagans^  Argante,  and  bohman  them- 
sdives! 

But  our  task  was  not,  after  all,  to  afford  fresh  proofs  of  Tasso's  mad- 
ness— a  £bm^  already  sufficiently  estabEshed  by  the  mere  testimony  of  the 
eool  and  disintore^ed  Montage* — a  £Eu;t  for  which  the  poet's  constitu- 
tional gloomy  restiessness,  and  suspiciousness,  prepare  us  long  before  his 
confinement,  and  of  whid^  all  the  actions  of  his  after-lifo  afford  the  most 
ample  confirmation. 

Nor  was  it  our  purpose  to  reject  altogethw  the  theory  of  Tasso*s  k>ve 
for  Leonora,  nor  the  influence  that  this  passion  might  have  upon  his* 
reason  no  less  than  upon  his  fortunes:  we  merely  wished  to  prove  tiiat 
the  hypothesis  rests  on  no  solid  ground ;  and  that  the  argum^its  by  whidi 
Bosini  has  endeavoured  to  present  it  under  a  new  aspect,  and  to  give  it  a 
new  and  more  stringent  demonstration,  aj^tear  to  us  anything  but  un- 
answeraUe. 

The  questimi  remains,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  on  exactiy  the  same 
terms  as  it  was  left  by  Dr.  Blads,  in  a  woric  distinguished  as  mudi 
by  candour  as  by  extensive  research  and  ability — the  wodc  of  a  man 
mo,  no  mattar  what  may  be  said  of  Serassi,  could  hardly  \»  suspected 
of  any  design  to  bum  posthumous  incense  to  the  House  of  Este. 

Having  thus  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  imtenableness  of  Bosini's 
views,  we  shall  be  understood  to  have  equally  passed  our  iudgment  upon 
Mr.  Milman's  work,  in  which  those  same  views  are  rather  indiscrimi- 
nately adopted,  and  not  very  soberly  bodied  forth  and  enlarged  upon. 

It  is  ^'tne  bHnd  led  by  the  blind,"  and  we  know  what  fate  awaits 
them  both. 

*  ** tPeuplus  ded^pit  encore  quede  compassion  dele  voir  ikFerrara  en  si  plteux 
^tat  sorvivant  k  loj-mdme,  m^coimoissant  et  soy  et  ses  ouvrages.** — lab.  ii., 
chap.  2.  Montaigne  attributed  Tasso's  madness  to  intense  mental  occupation: 
"  A  cette  exacte  et  tendue  apprehension  de  la  raison  qui  Ta  mis  sans  raison;  i  la 
carieuse  et  laborieuse  queste  des  sciences  qui  I'a  conduit  ^  la  bestise,**  &c.  Ifr. 
Milman  quotes,  in  refutation  of  Montaigne,  tiie  oponions  of  Aldus  and  others,  who 
also  visited  Tasso,  and  found  "•  his  senses  perfectly  sound  and  entire."  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  visits  alluded  to  took  place  several  years  after  that  of  Montaigne 
(that  of  Aldus  in  1581);  then,  we  never  for  one  moment  doubted  that  Tasso's 
malady  had  its  long  lucid  intervals:  Mr.  Milman,  however,  does  not  well  inter* 
pret  Muzio  Man&edi's  expression:  <*  ^  assai  in  cervello;*'  which  he  renders  lyy  *'is 
thoroughly  in  his  senses."  The  Italian  a$$ai  means  '*  he  'lApretty  weU  in  his  senses, 
considering"  For  the  rest,  we  could  quote  Tasso's  own  misgivings,  a  thousand 
times,  to  prove  that  he,  at  least,  did  not  think  his  senses  perfect  sound  and  entire, 
even  long  after  his  deliverance. 
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A  HIGHWAY  ROBBERY  BY  MISTAKE. 

By  Dudley  Costello« 

I, 

HOW  MUflgBS,.  VLUWVT  AKD  QDCP  HBASD  <»  flOMSTHINa  OBSATLY  TO 
THBIB  ABYAIITAGB. 

It  was  at  a  celebrated  '' sporting-house "  in  the  Haymarket,  well 
known  for  the  '^finish  "  wluch  it  g^ves  to  the  young  men  of  fashion  who 
frequent  it,  that  one  evening,  towards  the  end  of  last  October,  two  indi- 
nduald  who  aimed  at  the  above  distinction  were  enjoying  some  very 
excellent  oysters  and  a  bottle  of  execrable  Chablis,  d  la  fafon  de  PariSy 
though,  had  they  followed  their  real  inclinations,  the  accompaniment  to 
the  ^natives"  would  rather  have  been  a  la  fagon  de  Londres,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pot  of  stout.  But  the  youths  in  question  wished  to  seem 
fine,  and,  like  most  persons  in  that  predicament,  they  punished  them- 
selves accordingly. 

Hieir  conversation  was  of  a  highly  intellectual  nature — turning  chiefly 
QQ  sporting  subjects — and  whoever  paid  attention  to  it  mif  ht  have  dis- 
covered, without  much  difficulty,  that  they  had  still  a  good  deal  to  learn 
before  they  actually  became  the  knowing  ones  they  already  thought  them- 
selves. This,  at  all  events,  appeared  to  be  the  impression  o£  a  third 
^ party''  in  a  cut-away  coat,  drab  shorts,  and  a  pair  of  long,  wrinkled 
gaitersy  buttoning  down  the  front  of  the  le^s,  who  was  seated  alone  at  a 
small  table  near  them,  engaged  with  a  guiss  of  gm-and-water  and  a 
cigar,  but  apparently  more  intent  upon  a  soiled  copy  of  BelTs  Life  than 
anything  else.  TKat  such  was  actually  the  case  may,  however,  be 
doubted,  for  his  eye  might  occasionaHy  he  seen  above  the  edge  of  the 
papa*,  watching  the  ^'  Imowing  ones'*  with  a  very  peculiar  expression. 

The  elder  ^  the  pair,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Flufiy,  was  a 
heavy  young  man,  with  a  lars^  body,  large  head,  and  large  eyes — the 
last  vrithout  any  kind  of  meanmg  in  them;  the  younger,  on  the  contrary, 
whom  he  addressed  as  Gimp,  was  of  that  meagre  style  of  build  which  is 
fiunifiarly  symbolised  by  the  '*  shotten  herring,^  and  seemed  as  nervous  in 
temperament  as  his  companion  was  sedate. 

They  had  exhausted  many  topics,  and  vrere  just  coming  to  a  stand-still, 
when  Mr.  Fluffy  observed  that  he  wished  he  knew  where  he  could  get 
any  c;ood  shooting,  and  Mr.  Gimp  echoed  his  friend's  remark  by  vnshing 
that  ne  <tid  also. 

"  Beg  pardon,  gents,"  sud  the  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  news- 
paper, "  but  was  you  ever  in  France  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Gimp,  answering  for  both ;  "  what  for  ?"        - 

«*  Why,*  returned  the  stranger,  "because  there's  plenty  of  shooting 
to  be  had  over  there.** 

"Is  there?"  said  Mr.  Flufl^r^  with  the  cahn  philosophy  which  dis- 
tmenishes  the  disciples  of  the  Portico  and  the  sporting  school  alike ; 
•*i3icreaboutBr 

"  At  Montrool,"  replied  the  stranger,  whose  accuracy  of  pronunciation 
was  not  quite  equal  to  his  local  knowledge. 
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«  Oh  !•*  qaculated  Mr.  Flufiy.     "  Where's  Montrool  ?" 

^<  A  little  ways  up  the  country ;  about  twenty  mile  or  so  from  Bokmgy" 
returned  his  informant. 

"  What  kind  of  shooting  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Gimp. 

^*  Cock  and  duck  and  snipe,  and  all  that  sort  of  thmg,*'  answered  the 
stranger.  '*  Blest  if  I  haven't  flushed  twen^  brace  of  cocks  of  a 
mormng,  in  a  little  wood  there,  nbt  far  from  Nampong.  Ah !  and  in 
the  marshes,  too,  roimd  about  Montrool  itself,  Pre  seen  more  snipe  in  a 
day  than  half  a  dozen  gents  could  shoot  in  a  month!" 

^*  Is  the  place  get-at-able?''  asked  Mr.  Flufiy,  beeinning  to  take  more 
intei^est  in  the  question,  as  he  heard  of  the&toess  of  the  promised  land. 

"  There*8  the  r^  from  Bolong  takes  you  in  half  an  hour  from  the  Eat- 
apples  station,  or  the  one  beyond  it — no  matter  which — and  then  you 
makes  your  way  across  in  a  'buss  or  a  potash,  or  whatever  they  calls  the 
conveyance.  That's  about  seven  mile  further;  but  if  any  one  as  I  knowed 
was  a  goin'  a  sportin'  in  them  parts,  I  should  recommend  'em  altogether 
different." 

"  What  would  you  recommend  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Gimp,  in  his  quick, 
suspicious  manner. 

**  Why  you  see,  gents,"  said  the  stranger,  edging  his  chair  a  litde 
nearer  as  he  spoke,  "  France  isn't  England — and  what  does  very  well  for 
one  country  doesn't  do  at  all  for  another.  The  proper  way  to  enjoy  a 
month  or  two's  shootin'  in  France  is  to  take  and  hire  a  shatter.  You  nas 
it  all  to  yourself,  and  then  there's  nobody  what  can  perwent  you  from 


goin'  and  doin' just  what  you  like." 
«  What's  a  shatter  ?"  inquir 


Quired  Mr.  Fluffy. 

"  A  shatter,  sir,  is  what  the  French  calls  their  country  'ouses.  There's 
one  as  I  know  myself  in  that  very  neighb'rood — belongs  to  a  brother-in- 
law  of  mine — leastways  he  rents  it  of  the  pro-pre-rioter — which  would 
suit  any  gent  as  was  so  minded  to  take  it." 

"  Does  your  brother-in-law  live  there  ?"  interrogated  Mr.  Gimp. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  gents,"  said  the  stranger,  drawing  quite  close  up 
to  the  table  where  the  two  friends  were  seated — "youTl  excuse  me,  but  if 
it's  a  matter  of  bisness,  I  can  give  the  best  of  satisfaction.  My  name's 
Doo— Th(vnas  Doo — the  landlord  of  this  'ouse  has  known  me  'onnerable 
a  many  years.  Before  I  set  up  for  myself  I  was  stud  groom  to  the  Head 
of  Mountsplasher — a  Hirish  nobleman,  which  his  estate  is  now  encum- 
bered, and  his  lordship  in  the  Killdevil  Union.  Here's  my  brother-in- 
law's  card — *  Sniggs,  late  Doo's,  livery  stables,  Bolong-sur-lifore.'  I  looks 
after  the  concern  occasionally  myself,  buys  his  'osses  and  that>  for  Sniggs 
has  his  objections  to  crossin'  the  sea  more  than  he  can  help,  and  so  it's 
generally  me  as  comes  over  to  Tatt's  to  lay  out  his  money  for  him.  I 
Slink  Sniggs  ^ves  hisself  too  much  to  do,  what  with  the  stables  and 
carn'ges  and  a  brewery  as  he's  got  a  share  in,  and  then  this  here  shatter ! 
*  Jane,'  says  I  to  my  sister,  '  can't  you  persuade  Sniggs  to  let  the  shatter ; 
'taint  of  no  manner  of  use  to  him,  with  hb  increasin'  bisness?'  *  Well,' 
says  my  sister,  *  I'll  talk  to  him  about  it;'  and  so  she  did,  and  the  upshot 
of  the  matter  is,  that  Sniggs  fi^ve  his  consent  only  last  Toosday  was 
^>^l^week,  and  there  the  shatter  is,  if  nobody  hasn't  snapped  it  up,  for 
J  ^there's  a  many  sportin'  gents  at  Bolong  as  would  be  glad  enough  to 
^   get  it" 

Mr.  Doo  paused  here  to  observe  the  eSect  of  his  oratory.     It  had  been '' 
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listened  to  very  attentively  by  the  **  sporting  gents'*  whom  he  had  ad-* 
dressed,  and  Mr.  Gimp,  who  gave  himself  credit  for  looking  farther  into 
milestones  than  his  friend,  proceeded,  with  a  very  knowing  air,  to  cross- 
enmine  the  ex-groom  of  Lord  Mountsplasher. 

'<How  far  do  you  say  this  shattoe  is  from  Bullon?"  he  asked,  correct- 
mg  Mr.  Doo*8  pronimciation  in  two  important  particulars,  though  after  a 
£iddonof  hx8  own. 

'<  Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  returned  the  horse  and  house-dealery 
"it  may  he  two-and-twenty,  or  it  may  be  five-and-twenty  mile.  I  can't 
say  to  a  killymitter  or  two." 

"  What's  a  killymitter  ?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Flufly. 

"A  French  milestone,  sir,  replied  Mr.  Doo,  in  an  apologetic  tone; 
and  then  added,  as  a  sort  of  moral  reflection,  *^  Poor  fellers !  it's  their 
iiatur'.     They  can't  call  nothing  by  its  right  name." 

"  What's  the  size  of  the  shattoe  r"  pursued  Mr.  Gimp. 

"  A  goodish  big  size,"  answered  he  of  the  wrinkled  gaiters ;  '*  a'moet 
as  large  as  one  <^  the  clubbusses  in  Pell-Meil.  It's  a  splendid  place,  with 
^  very  best  accommodation  for  man  and  'oss.  Per'aps  there  isn't  such 
another  for  miles  round." 

**And  what's  the  figure — ^the  rent,  you  know?"  urged  Mr.  Gimp, 
vinking,  at  the  same  time,  at  Mr.  Flufly,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I'm  not 
to  be  had ;  /'ve  bought  and  sold  before  now,  /  have." 

"Taking  the  shatter  by  the  year,"  replied  Mr.  Doo,  "it's  five  thou- 
land  fronts  per  hannum." 

**Put  3iat  into  English,"  sdd  Mr.  Flufly. 

"Five  diousand  frongs  is  jest  two  'underd  a  year,"  was  the  reply. 
"  If  taken  for  a  shorter  term,  why  it  rises  proportially." 

**  How  much  a  quarter  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gimp,  decisively. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Doo,  fencing  with  the  question,  that  he 
migfat  see  exactly  how  fiar  to  lay  it  on — "  you  see,  sir,  Sniggs  never  cal- 
Idttted  upon  less  than  a  half,  ouerways  it  would  leave  him  with  the  'ouse 
OD  his  'ands  at  the  dead  time  of  the  year.  This  is  a'most  Nowember, 
and  three  months  brings  it  to  Febuary.  Now  Febuary,  March,  and 
April  is  not  quite  the  season  when  gents  such  as  you — unless  you  was 
werry  fond  indeed  of  shootin' — would  go  for  to  hire  a  French  shatter, 
when  most  of  the  game  is  killed  or  flowed  away.  You  gents  knows  too 
much  for  that" 

Messrs.  Fluf^  and  Gimp  hereupon  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  "  That 
woddn't  do  with  them ;"  and,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  the  former  ordered 
passes  of  brandy-and-water  all  round,  to  which  Mr.  Doo  ofiered  a  very 
feeble  opposition,  though  he  did  say  he  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  mixing  his 
Hquors.  Having  submitted,  however,  and  drunk  "towards"  the  good 
hnldli  of  his  entertainers,  he  proceeded : 

'^  Now,  if  I  was  to  try  and  get  Sniggs  to  halter  his  determination  about 
the  lettin'  of  this  here  shatter,  I  don't  think  he'd  let  it  go  for  the  quarter 
under  eighty  or  ninety  pound.  It's  been  nooly  put  into  reptur,  and  the 
ftnnitur*  has  cost  him  a  sight  o'  money " 

"  It's  furnished,  then  ?"  interrupted  Mr.  Gimp. 

Mr.  Doo  Ht  his  Ups,  perceiving  the  mist-ake  he  had  made ;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  retract. 

"  Furnished !"  he  replied ;  "  in  coorse  it  is.  That's  what  makes  it  so 
dirt  dieap.     What  should  you  say,  sir,"  he  continued,  appealing  to  Mr. 
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Ihaffy,  ^'  if  Windsor  CasUe^  and  ber  Majesty's  best  drorrin'-rooms  nd 
bndwarSy  and  the  use  of  the  staUes,  and  the  right  o£  shootan*  orer  Att 
Great  Park,  and  ridin'  afUr  Prince  Halbert's  'arriefa,  was  offered  jua  aft 
thirty  pound  a  month  ?  What  should  you  say  ?  Ill  tell  yoo,**  he  went 
on,  peroeiring  that  Mr.  Fluffy  remained  witia  his  mouth  and  eyes  wide 
open,  utterly  unable  io  grapple  with  so  bewilderii^  a  ssppositios; 
'<  you'd  say  you  was  in  clover,  that's  all.  And  that's  what  yov  wiB  amy^ 
if  so  beaayou  thinks  pn^per  to  hire  the  Shatter  Ddlyfaoge.  Thafsme 
Bame  it  goes  by  in  them  parts«"  * 

Mr.  Doo  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  many  attnetiye  fiMtnrflS 
which  rendered  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Fange  so  eligible  as  a  winter  residence 
£oi  gentlemen  devoted  to  the  sjorts  of  the  fidd. 

'!nie  chlkteau,  he  said,  stood  in  its  own  grounds,  on  a  pleasant  k^ 
nicely  sheltered,  and  surrounded  by  wood  and  water,  about  a  cou{^  o£ 
miles  from  the  high  road  between  Montreuil  and  Abbeville.  The  coadi- 
house  and  stables  were  undeniable^  and  he  strongly  reeoomended  any 
one  who  lived  there  to  take  his  own  carriage  and  horses— or  lure  them  ait 
Boulogne,  it  was  all  the  same— -lor  the  nubHc  conveyanees  were  scarce  m 
that  part  of  the  countiy  now  the  rail  was  open.  There  were  roosM 
enough  in  the  buikiii^  for  at  least  a  dooen  best  beds,  if  gentlemen  had 
hkaada  to  accommodate ;  the  saloons,  on  wluch  he  insisted  with  nHidi 
force,  were  splendid,  and  the  kenncJs  first-rate.  In  short,  it  was  a  gem 
of  the  first  water,  and  ahnosi  too  good  to  live  in — at  the  price. 

Messrs.  Fluffy  and  Gimp  listened  to  his  glomig'  penods  with  unre- 
strained delight,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  fumes  of  their  renovated 
tumblers  ascended  to  the  recepta<^  where  the  braiu  is  usually  lodged 
— ^in  heads  that  have  any — they  mentally  bagged  no  end  to  woodcodcs^ 
duck,  teal,  snipe,  curlew,  moorhens,  golden  and  grey  plover,  every  aquatic 
fowl,  indeed,  tnat  Mr.  Doo  released  from  the  aviary  of  his  imagination  ; 
and  before  the  party  sejparated  for  the  mg^i  thcnr  bound  themselves 
in  a  writin^;^ — ^wmdi  the  landlord  of  the  Spotted  Bu£BbJo  and  his  head 
waiter  ldn£y  witnessed — to  take  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Fange  for  a  period  of 
three  months  from  thai  date,  and  in  de&ult  thereof  to  pay  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Doo^  '^  or  Ins  (nrder,"  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds^  ^  merely,"  swd 
that  gentl^nan,  *'  for  his  damnification,  in  case  the  gents  should  dumge 
Aeir  minds." 

But,  )in  order  to  satisfy  Messrs.  Fluffy  and  Gimp  (who  had  reaidied 
that  point  of  comprehensiOQ  whidi  *^  doesn't  require  ai^  explanaticm") 
that  it  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Doo's  system  to  be  hard  upon  his  friends,  he 
positively  refrised  to  fill  up  ihe  Muonnt  on  a  piece  of  stamped  paper  whidt 
he  drew  frt>m  his  pocket-book. 

'<  Let  it  remain  in  blank,"  said  he,  with  a  generosi^  that  is  tmnfy 
met  with.  **  All  I  care  about  as  a  man  of  'onner  is  your  two  signatnrs, 
just  to  ke^  myself  from  eettm*  into  trouble  with  Snigga.  I  know  that, 
as  men  of  'onner,  you*d  fiu  it  up  if  ever  you  was  called  to^  and  that's  M 
about  it." 

Accordingly,  in  handwriting  rather  reedy,  but  sufficiently  legiUe  for 
a  souvenir — at  three  months — Mr.  Gimp  put  his  name  to  the  bill,  and 
Mr.  Fhiffy  indorsed  it.  All  three  then  departed,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
ihe  share  each  had  borne  in  the  night's  transaction. 
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II. 

HOW  THET  WENT  DT  SEABCH  OF  IT. 

Haj>  the  estimable  Mr.  Zadkiel  been  requested  to  set  ihe  horoscopes  of 
Peter  Ykdfyy  or  Ootsnos  CKmp,  he  wonld^  after  a  brief  consideratioii  of 
Ihe  kws  of  metopQSCopy,  have  oome  to  the  eonelosion  that  neither  of 
tkem  w«re  bora  when  Jupiter — ^who  eonferreth  wisdom — was  in  th« 
ascendant ;  and,  deducing  an  inference  from  this  fact,  he  would  probaMj 
liBve  diseoveied — to  use  the  words  of  his  science — that  *'  Saturn  was 
opposed  in  the  house  of  )ih  at  some  of  the  most  important  junctures  of 
fbor  afiairs  f  in  other  wwds,  that  each  ^of  them  ran  a  considerable  risk 
of  being  ^done"  in  the  course  of  his  worldly  career.  He  would  no^ 
bowerer,  hare  told  them  sow  for  the  Toiaries  of  astroloey  are  not  wilHiMr 
liitaoers  todiMg>«e8ble  predictions:  neither  do  the,.  'IL  o«t»  K>hi^ 
ssnal^  £at  a  hA  fortune  as  a  good  one.  But  we,  who  never  expect  to 
beer  ih&  Qdifonian  diink  of  their  liberality,  maj  unhesitatmglj  utter 
our  real  opinion,  though,  after  ihe  occurrences  just  described,  it  may 
seaieelj  be  bought  necessary;  "  Soit  fuct  pour  diet,"  as  the  old  law 
pfanse  has  it.  But  we  may  add,  what  has  not  yet  been  set  forth,  that 
besides  their  natural  folly — though  it  runs  counter  to  general  experience— 
these  youdis  were  as  unlucky  in  the  issue  of  ^ir  plans  as  imwise  in  the 
conception  oi  them,  and  it  was  almost  a  pity  that  they  hunted  in  couples^ 
&r,  taken  separately,  either  would  have  ofl^red  a  very  fair  mark  for  the 
worid  to  fliiootat 

On  the  momii^  afUr  the  soiree  at  ^e  Spotted  Buffalo,  Mr.  Fluffy' 
awoke  widi  a  slight  headache,  which  was  shared  by  Mr.  Gimp,  who  also 
ifaared  the  expenses  of  the  suite  of  chambers  in  whidi  &e  friends  resided. 
They  met  at  Weak&st,  and,  on  comparing  notes,  felt  satisfied  that  they 
hid  embarked  in  a  scheme  in  which  neither  of  them  felt  quite  equal  to  go 
akae,  and  which  presented  difficulties  even  to  their  united  abilities.  They 
were  not  sorry,  therefore,  when  their  tete^h-tete  was  broken  in  upon  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Doo,  who  ^  respectfully  called,*  according 
lo  promise,  intimation  of  where  they  were  to  be  found  having  been  given 
to  him  tifto  over-night.  A  sfight  misgiving  might  have  haunted  them 
when  they  '^  afiably"  shodc  hands  with  their  new  acquaintance,  for  the 
int  time  in  their  sober  moments;  but  the  feeling  passed  away  imme- 
diatdy,  the  company  they  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  not  being  tiie 
ttostseleet 

Mr.  Doo  was  fuU  of  infennatimi;  not  about  tiie  cbftteau — there  was 
no  necessity  for  describing  that  over  again  which  was  a  Mt  aeeompU — 
but  abovt  the  means  of  getting  to  it;  he  wanted,  in  ract,  to  wash  hi0 
bands  of  Messrs.  Flufiy  and  Gimp  as  soon  as  he  could,  trusting  that  his 
brother-in-law  would  give  as  good  an  account  of  them  in  Boulogne  as  he 
had  already  done  in  London.  For  this  purpose  he  oblig^gly  undertook 
to  procure  their  passports,  at  the  out-of-the-way  hole  in  tiie  city  where 
iSmt  businees  is  now  carried  on,  to  tiie  extreme  disg^ust  of  every  west-end 
tnivdUer ;  and,  the  regular  charge  not  being  enough,  tacked  on  to  it  some* 
thing  very  like  a  '^  Foreign-office"  addition,  which  sufficientiy  rewarded 
him  for  tlie  trouble  he  had  put  himself  to.  The  money  preparations  of  the 
tisfdlen  being  then  accomjdiriied — without  tiie  interventioB  of  Mr.  Doo— 
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their  paddng  done,  their  own  and  their  dogs'  tickets  taken,  and  nothing 
left  but  to  step  into  the  train,  they  took  a  polite  leave  of  that  gentleman, 
and,  in  defiance  of  railway  regulations,  smoked  all  the  way  down  to 
Folkestone,  considering  it  '*  a  jolly  lark"  to  have  evaded  the  not  over- 
scrupulous guard. 

fiut  there  was  one  thing  they  could  not  evade,  and  that  was  the 

rftlty  exacted  by  the  marine  deities  from  strangers  to  their  element. 
Steele*s  humorous  comparison  between  the  two  actors  Penkethman 
and  BuUock,  he  says,  that  "  Penkethman  is  very  dexterous  at  conveying' 
himself  under  a  table;  fiullock  is  no  less  active  in  jumping  over  a  stick.*' 
Without  being  humorous,  but  only  truthful,  we  may  say,  in  instituting 
our  comparison,  that  Mr.  Fluffy  exhibited  a  most  extraordinary  nptitude 
for  reclining  und^  the  cabin- ta)>le,  while  Mr.  Gimp  made  himself  equally 
wretched  on  a  deceitful  horse-hair  sofa.  Even  the  dogs  had  a  happy 
time  of  it,  compared  with  their  masters;  and  what  would  have  become  of 
the  whole  lot,  biped  as  well  as  OMiiue,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say, 
had  they  not  all  been  taken  in  tow  by  a  gentleman  who  wore  a  gold 
band  round  his  forage  cap,  and  buttons  of  a  nautical  tjrpe,  and  who  took 
the  unusual  liberty  of  speaking  to  the  man  at  the  wheeL  The  unin- 
formed on  board  die  steamer  imagined  him  the  captain  at  the  very  least, 
but  when  it  became  apparent  that  he  sympathised  with  those  who  suffered 
from  sea-sickness,  they  were  at  once  undeceived. 

His  compassionate  aid  was  very  freely  bestowed  on  our  friends  Flu£^ 
and  Gimp;  he  ordered  hot  brandy-and- water  for  them,  wrapped  them  up 
in  cloaks,  -extricated  them  from  beneath  tables,  steadied  tnem  <m  their 
uneasy  couches,  held  the —  But  no  matter,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
acted  the  part  of  a  ministering  angel  in  every  particular,  and  when  these 
youthful  travellers  were  finally  subdued  to  a  state  of  comparative  cdmpo- 
sure,  he  gently  insinuated  the  nature  of  his  profession,  which  was  that  of 
commissionaire  to  the  Pavilion  Hotel  at  Boulogne.  This  caravanserai  was, 
he  assured  them,  one  of  the  most  splendid  on  the  Continent,  its  ntuation 
close  to  the  sea  (here  both  the  young  men  shuddered  audibly)— that  is 
to  say,  only  near  enough  to  be  pleasant;  its  situation  was  the  very  best 
in  all  the  town,  its  charges  excessively  moderate,  its  waiters  all  attention, 
its  chambermaids  all  grace  and  good-humour,  its  landlord  the  model  of 
all  that  was  polite  and  agreeable.  All  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
shifting  for  themselves  will  recognise  this  formula,  and  admit  that  it  is  as 
applicable  to  any  one  hotel  as  to  all.  But  there  was  no  need  of  so  much 
eloquent  hyperbole  to  persuade  two  such  forlorn  individuals  as  Messrs. 
Fluffy  and  Gimp  at  that  moment  were,  to  submit  themselves  entirely  to 
his  guidance.  He  at  once  obtained  a  carte'blanche  to  deal  with  them  as 
he  pleased.  He  registered  their  names  in  his  pocket-book,  took  their 
keys,  possessed  himself  of  their  retrievers,  fought  for  them  amid  the 
host  of  rival  commissionaires  on  the  wharf,  interpreted  for  them  at  the 
Douane,  and  succeeded  eventually  in  housing  them  at  the  Hotel  du 
Pavilion,  as  valuable  a  capture  as  that  establishment  had  profited  by 
during  the  whole  season. 

It  is  no  intention  of  ours  to  describe  the  proceedings  of  two  such 
neophytes  as  Messrs.  Fluffy  and  Gimp  ou  their  first  arrival  in  France. 
Their  story  has  been  often  told  a  thousand  times,  and  will  hardly  bear 
repetition.  Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  these  distinguished  foreigners 
inducted  themselves  af^  the  usual  manner  of  their  class ;  and  that  the 
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process  by  wMdi  they  did  so  was  not  calculated  to  enhance  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  countrymen  for  sobriety  or  politeness.  These  preliminaries 
settled,  they  bethought  themselves  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  had 
crossed  over  to  Boulogne ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Monsieur  Alphonse^ 
the  commissionaire  with  the  gold  band  and  nautical  buttons,  they  were 
conducted  to  the  abode  of  Mr.  Sniggs,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Doo, 
whom  they  found  engaged  in  his  customary  avocations. 

Mr.  Smggs  was  one  of  those  persons  whose  profession  it  is  easy  to  re- 
cognise as  soon  as  you  see  them.  Though  he  had  now  been  for  some 
time  a  resident  in  France,  his  garments  were  of  the  same  cut,  and  his 
manners  of  the  same  pattern,  as  when  he  officiated  in  Bayhorse  Mews, 
Piccadilly^  before  that  affiur  of  '^  Running  Rein,"  which  got  him  into  a 
little  trouble,  and  made  it  desirable  that  he  should  seek  a  milder  climate 
than  that  of  England.  He  was,  indeed,  altogether  the  same  man ;  a 
fitUe  more  hardened,  perhaps,  in  his  purpose — ^though  it  was  difficult  to 
improre  upon  his  original  character — and  a  little  more  off-hand  in  his 
style ;  but  these  slight  alterations  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  society 
with  which  he  had  latterly  been  obliged  to  mix.  In  Bayhorse  Mews, 
Piccadilly,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  as  many  flats  as 
diarps,  and  the  full  powers  of  his  intellect  had  not,  therefore,  been 
broiiq^t  into  play  on  every  occasion  ;  but  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  every 
Englishman  with  whom  he  dealt  was  a  sharp,  whose  acuteness  nearly 
equalled  his  own;  and  it  behoved  him,  consequently,  to  exercise  redoubled 
wariness,  not  merely  to  circumvent,  but  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
circumvented.  This  accounted  for  any  internal  change,  and  what  exterior 
alteration  had  taken  place  was  attributable  to  the  more  familiar  terms  on 
which  he  lived  with  his  customers.  If  Colonel  Saint  Aubyn  invited  Bob 
Sniggs  to  dine  with  him,  that  they  might  talk  the  matter  over  about 
tiie  foundered  horse  the  colonel  wanted  to  put  up  for  sale  at  Snifi;gs's 
stables,  why,  Bob  Sniggs  was  as  useful  to  the  colonel  as  the  colonel  was 
to  him.  If  Major  Grenville  Fitz-Cavendish,  who  found  ecarU  a  much 
more  valuable  property  than  his  Irish,  or  even  his  English  estates,  was 
occasionally  in  want  of  a  little  ^*  ready,"  and  Bob  Sni^^  was  able — 
somehow — to  get  it  for  him,— or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  to  find  a 
pigeon  for  Fitz-Cavendish  to  pluck, — why,  again  the  maquignon  was  on 
a  level  with  the  major.  If  Captain —  But  no,  there  are  no  captains  at 
Boulogne — not  a  single  chevcUier  d'industrie  in  the  place  holds  a  rank 
under  that  of  a  field  officer— so  we  will  say  nothing  more  about  the  mili- 
tary; but  if  any  of  the  gentlemen,  laymen  with  two  wives,  or  clergymen 
with  three,  who  are  always  going  over  to  England  ^  next  week,  and 
never  get  nearer  home  than  the  "Hotel  d*Angleterre"  in  the  upper 
town, — if  any  of  these  required  an  arrangement  of  aflairs  that  would  not 
veiy  well  bear  the  light,  and  came  to  Bob  Sniggs,  as  they  generally  did, 
for  assistance,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Bob  Sniggs  should  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  swagger  about  his  stable-yard  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  thought  himself  as  g^od  as  the  best  of  the  lot, — nor  be  very 
for  wrong  in  doin^  so. 

Mr.  Sniggs  had  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  the  new  comers  than  he  took 
their  measure  accordingly. 

"  It's  bosses,  I  suppose,"  was  the  conjecture;  and  straightway  he 
summoned  before  him  a  mental  array  of  the  showiest  and  worst  in  his 
stables ;  but  when  Mr.  Gimp  broke  ground  by  speaking  of  the  '^  shattoe," 
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he  instantly  raooUected  the  contents  of  «  Teiy  ili-spelty  but  very  prag^ 
nant  epistle  which  he  had  received  the  day  befi)ie  &wa  ICr.  uluMBas 
DoOy  and  was  ''  fly  to  the  whole  thing." 

<<  Ahr  said  he,  '<  the  CUlteau  de  hi  Fange.  Yon  want  to  hire  it  fiv 
the  winter's  shooting?  Well,  yon  couldn't  do  a  better  thing.  Bat  la 
not  sure  that  I  hare  it  to  let  There  was  the  Marquis  de  Lever  le  Vest 
here  yesterday  about  it,  and  I  half  promised  it  to  inm ;  b«t  the  maiqvia 
is  an  uncertain  chap^  and  I  daresay  I  should  be  safsr  with  yov.  Toa 
wouldn't  ill-use  the  property  like  these  Frendi  sacres  greditu,^*  Mr. 
Sniggs  had  learnt  a  few  oh<Mce  ezpressionsy  as  w^  as  a  tolerable  mastery 
Of&c  the  language,  since  he  came  to  Fiance.  ^  I  iaa^  you  know  the 
terms?" 

<'  We  understood  £rom  Mr.  Doo,"  replied  the  astute  Mr.  Gimp,  who 
was  Mr.  Flufl^'s  mouthpiece  on  the  occasion,  '^  that  we  could  hwre  the 
place  for  about  eighty  pounds  the  quarter;*'  and  be  chuckled  to  himself 
at  having  named  the  lowest  sum  the  ex-groom  had  mentioned. 

'^  Eighty  pounds!"  mused  Mr.  Snigge;  *'  let's  see — how  much  is  tiiat 
in  French  money?  I*ve  been  so  long  in  France,"  he  continued,  looking^ 
up  with  a  cheer&l  smile,  '*  that  I've  ahnost  forgot  to  reckon  in  EngliaK. 
Just  step  this  way  to  mj  bureau.  Eighty  pounds,"  he  repeated,  as  he 
led  the  way  across  the  yard  to  a  sort  of  counting-house  under  the  parte 
cochere^  where  there  was  a  wire  screen  in  the  window,  some  piles  of  Bwe-^ 
£ranc  pieces,  and  the  words,  '*  Change  de  mannaks''  writtNi  above  $ 
<<  ei^ty  pounds  I  well  just  ask  my  dierk."  But  the  cleric  was  not  m. 
the  way,  and  Mr.  Sniggs  was  thrown  hack  on  his  own  resourees;  they, 
however,  so  far  availed  him  that  he  was  able  to  inform  Mr.  Gimp,  wids 
confidence,  that  eighty  pounds  sterling  was  exactly  two  thousand  five 
hundred  fVancs. 

Mr.  Sniggs  nAde  a  trifling  mistake  here— unintentionally,  of  course— 
but  he  was  set  right  in  his  error  by  Mr.  Gimp,  whoi,  **  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  these  French  shanks,^'  had  made  himself  master  of  the  rdative 
Talues  of  French  and  English  currency,  and  entered  the  same  in  hie 
pocket-book,  which,  while  Mr.  Sniggs  was  speaking,  he  had  been  inteatly^ 
studying. 

<<  Ei^ty  pounds,"  observed  he,  stolidly,  '^  is  two  thousand  frongs." 

"  God  bless  my  soul  I"  said  Mr.  Sniggs,  ''so  it  is ;  how  could  I  make 
such  a  mistake  ?  I  told  you  I  was  a  bad  reckoner ;  my  cleric,  now, 
would  have  set  me  ri^  in  a  minute ;  so  it  would  have  oome  to  the 
same  thing.  Two  thousand  francs!  I  didn't  mean  to  let  it  go  for 
that;  but  if  Tom  Doo  has  said  so^  I  suppose  I  must.  That's  a  nice 
pair  of  retrievers;  you'd  have  plenty  of  work  for  'em  to  do  if  A»j  knew 
how  to  do  it  Ever  over  here  before?  I  thought  not  Capital  dogs,  I 
daresay;  but  no  use  in  this  country." 

<<  Why  not?**  asked  Mr.  Gimp,  shortly. 

« Stands  to  reason,"  said  Mr.  Sniggs;  "they  don't  know  the  hoi- 
g^uage.*' 

"  What  bas  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Gimp. 

*'  Everything,"  returned  the  other,  qiuetly ;  '^  how  do  you  think  they're 
to  make  themselves  understood  if  they  can't  bark  in  French?** 

Mr.  Gimp  looked  puailed,  as  if  the  idea  had  never  struck  him  before ; 
and  Mr.  Flufiy  rubbed  his  chin  with  the  silver  horse's  fore-leg  that  t 
mented  the  eiul  of  his  cane. 
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^  If  joa  iNAt  a  raattj  onful  lirttoe  of  ifegt,"  eoattimed  Hr.  Sniggs, 
^Tw  got  two  besntiM  Ir  tiiat  iteble— bij^'uns,  ndiar,  but  better  edted 
tD  the  «ort  of  eoootry  tbey  haTe  to  travel  over ;  no  odcb  to  then  wfaere 
likoj  go;  tbey  ean  baik  all  langoagee — bad  *em  bred  on  purpose — tbow 
'em  to  you  by-and-by.  fiut  met  about  the  chiteaa.  You  couldn't  step 
m  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  witb  me,  could  yon  ?  Mine's  just  ready, 
be  added,  appealing  to  las  wateb;  '*we  could  soon  settle  tbe  matter 

Gimp  said  be  Aould  be  '<too  bappy/'  and  Mr.  Flu%  sud 
f  hmt  looked  intense  approYal ;  and  in  the  course  of  about  ten 
those  gentlemen  fbnnd  themsehes  the  honoured  guests  of  Mr. 
snd  Mrs.  Sniggs,  doine  justice  to  an  exc^lent  pot  au/euy  a  fricandeam^ 
fioed  aoles,  a  superb  dStm  of  cauliflower,  some  perdrix  amx  ckowcj  a  piece 
of  roast  bee^  a  salad,  and  an  enormous  potdet  awe  cretsons  ;  to  a  dinner, 
in  shmrt,  that  was  worth  eating  :  for  Mr.  Smggs  was  ten  peu  gourmandy 
and  **  Mrs.  S.,"  as  he  called  bei^  did  not  hokl  the  creature  comfdrts  in 
disdain.  She  was  a  stout,  comely  woman,  as  free  and  easy  in  manners  as 
her  hnsband,  very  nearly  as  wide  awake,  and  a  trifle  more  vulgar — the 
kst-named  distinction  having  its  origin  at  the  bar,  to  which*  she  was 
Ined,  where  she  served  out  spirits  and  played  d^  flne  lady  to  grooms, 
cdKnen,  and  fl^'ing  dustmen. 

Mr.  Sniggs,  who  dealt  in  wine  as  well  as  in  horses,  produced  some  very 
fisy  diampagne,  which  be  pronounced  first-rate—as  every  man  does  at 
bis  ovm  teble — lUid  Mevrs.  Girap  and  Fluffy  confirmed  his  assertion  ; 
the  rendt  was,  of  course,  the  OFdmng  ci  a  aupply  for  the  chftteau,  nor 
did  they  omit  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  somewhat  violent  brandy  to  which 
they  afao  did  justice.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  these  liquors,  not 
only  the  dinner,  but  the  business  which  followed  it,  passed  off  very 
apeenbly ;  and  when  Messrs.  Fhi%  and  Gimp  rose  from  the  table,  th^ 
did  so  as  the  temporsry  proprietors  of  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Fange,  widi  afl 
the  seurnorial  rights  attached  to  tbe  proprietorship,  and  the  exclusive 
i^t  of  shootine  over  the  illimitable  territory  that  surrounded  it.  Mr. 
Sn^gs^  who  had  conscientiously  made  them  acquainted  with  ^  the  custom 
ci  the  country,^  received  bis  rent  befor^umd  by  an  order  upon  the  Bon- 
logna  bankers,  whidi  he  got  cadied  before  his  guests  left  the  room  ;  at 
the  instance  o£  Mr.  Fluffy,  who  overruled  Mr.  Gimp  in  the  matter,  the 
rstiiefecs  were  exehanged  for  the  gaunt  nondescripts  in  the  stable,  Mr. 
Soigga  absolutely  refusmg  to  take  anything  to  boot;  and,  at  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  their  host,  diey  faired  ^his  own  britska^  at  the  tuneof  five 
hundred  liancs  a  month,  that  they  might  "travel  comfortably  like  gen- 
tlsmen,  with  all  their  things  about  them." 

Everything,  thesefore,  tang  arranged,  with  the  addition  of  a  servant, 
vhowasnoionty  ^  a  native  of  the  country,"  but  spoke  English  perfectly, 
the  horses  were  put  to,  and  the  travellers  rattled  off  on  their  way  to  the 
Cfafaeaa  de  k  Fange. 

in. 

HOW  THEY  FOUND  WHAT  THEY  SOUGHT,  WHICH  WAS  NOT  EZACTI^T 
WHAT  THET  WANTED. 

To  reach  the  chAtean  that  evening,  when  we  consider  the  bflly  cha- 
ncier of  Ae  rand,  and  the  steady  resohre  of  French  horses  to  subside 
intoawnlk  the  momimt  they  foel  the  collar,  was  not  to  be  expected; 
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and  when  ihe  impatieDt  sportsmen  were  informed  by  Loois,  who  sooa 
proved  himself  a  foctotum,  that  thej  must  pass  the  night  at  Montreuil, 
It  required  one  of  those  admirable  woodcock  pies,  fiDr  which  the  Cour  de 
France  has  obtained  so  just  a  renommee,  and  which  was  srared  up  to  them 
at  supper,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  detention. 

Haa  Messrs.  Flufify  and  Gimp  known  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  they  had  just  passed,  they  would  not  have  been  so  desirous 
of  explorino^  its  charms  in  the  dark  ;  but  after  giving  vent  to  some 
tremendously  satirical  remarks  on  French  carriages,  horses,  roads,  and 
postilions,  wnich,  if  printed,  would  have  produced  an  immense  sensation, 
and  perhaps  have  induced  the  '*  extreme  right"  to  vote  for  war  against 
perfidious  Albion,  our  travellers  fell  asleep,  and  never  completely  awoke 
till  they  crossed  the  drawbridge  of  Montreuil,  where  their  passports  were 
demanded  before  the  britska  was  permitted  to  penetrate  witlnn  the  martial 
but  somewhat  mouldy  fortifications  of  that  important  town.  They, 
therefore,  only  knew  that  they  had  arrived  at  Montreuil,  and  were  obliged 
to  be  content  with  that  knowledge.  Had  fate  permitted  them  a  more 
extended  range  of  vision,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  not  have  slept  so 
soundly. . 

But  the  morning  came,  and  with  the  morning  was  renewed  the  eag^- 
ness  of  Messrs.  Fluffy  and  Gimp  to  instal  ^emselves  in  their  new 
abode. 

<<  These  French  are  merry  devils,"  said  Fluffy  to  his  friend,  as  Uiey  sat 
at  breakfast ;  "  there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  skylarking  in  this  place; 
that  man  of  ours,  Louis,  and  the  fellow  who  drove  us  here,  have  done 
nothing  but  kick  up  a  row  with  the  maids  and  people  of  the  house  all  the 
morning.  1  wonder  what  it*s  all  about ;  never  heard  people  laugh  so  in 
all  my  lifeP 

Mr.  Gimp,  who  was  as  suspicious  as  Scrub  in  the  comedy,  expressed  a 
hope  that  they  were  not  the  cause  of  this  universal  mirth. 

"  If  I  thought  so,'*  said  Mr.  Gimp,  with  a  ferocious  air,  "  I'd  very  soon 
pitch  into  these  Frenchmen*'* 

As  this  observation,  however,  was  made  with  hx  more  reserve  than  a 
stage  *'  aside,"  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  witness  the  menace  but  Mr. 
FlidTy,  it  might  be  considered  as  portentive  of  no  very  great  danger  to 
the  parties  supposed  to  be  threatened. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  brief  dialogue,  Louis  came  to  announce  the 
britska.  The  bill  was  paid,  and  our  friends,  with  rather  a  stately  air — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gimp,  who  was  short,  and  had  a  snub- 
nose — ^stepped  into  the  carriage,  Monsieur  Marron,  the  host,  appearing  at 
the  door  to  make  his  best  bow  and  wish  the  gentlemen  a  pleasant  journey. 

He  was  not  solitary  in  his  good  wishes,  for  the  words  ''  bon  voyage" 
seemed  to  be  the  mot  cfordre  of  the  establishment;  the  waiter,  in  his  full 
plaited  trousers  and  broad-tiuled  coat,  repeated  it  with  a  wave  of  his 
napkin ;  the  ostler,  in  his  white  nightcap  and  azure  smockfrock,  sent  it 
forili  with  a  low  growl  and  a  g^m  smile;  and  the  chambermaids,  whose 
well-coiffed  heads  were  thrust  out  of  the  upper  windows  as  far  as  their 
necks  could  stretch,  screamed  it  out  with  shnll  accents  and  undisguised 
laughter. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cong^tulations  the  cortege  moved  off  along  the 
high  road  towards  Abbeville.  Between  Nampont,  famous  of  y6re  for  dead 
asses,  and  Bemay,  celebrated  not  long  since  as  the  great  pigeon-station,  a 
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fign-post^  on  whidi  the  insoription  was  not  yery  phun,  caused  the  ooach^ 
man  to  pull  up. 

'<  C'est  bien  ici,  n'est-ce  pas?^  he  said,  turning  to  Louis. 

^  Attendes  un  instant,  je  vais  yoir/'  replied  the  active  factotum,  leaping 
down. 

"  Vous  aves  raison/'  he  cried,  after  narrowly  inspecting  the  direction ; 
<*  Chiteau  de  la  Fange,  cinq  kilometres." 

He  jumped  up  again  beside  the  driver.  "  Abi !"  cried  the  latter,  jerk- 
ing his  horses*  heads  round,  and  applying  the  whip  vigorously;  the 
quadrupeds  turned  in  the  required  direction,  and  the  carriage  descended 
^m  the  pave  into  a  bed  of  stiff  mud,  relieved  here  and  there  by  loose 
stones  and  pools  of  water. 

''Halloa!  where  are  you  going  to?"  shouted  Mr.  Crimp  and  Mr. 
Fluffy  together,  as  the  vehicle  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  the  dogs  howled 
from  the  box-seat  under  which  they  would  not  lie  still. 

''To  the  ch&teau,  messieius,"  replied  Louis,  touching  the  brim  of 
his  hat. 

"  What!  is  this  the  way  to  it  ?*  asked  Mr.  Gimp,  angrily,  "  through  thb 
infernal  pond!" 

'^  C'est  un  chemin  de  traverse,  monsieur;  a  cross-road,  sare — a  Httel 
wet  and  dirty,  but  it  shall  get  better  by-and-bv." 

But  the  valet's  promise  was  not  very  speedily  fulfilled,  for  the  road,  in- 
stead of  improving,  appeared  to  get  worse  and  worse  the  further  they 
advanced.  The  travellers  would  fain  have  got  out  to  walk ;  but  reflecting 
that  they  were  at  least  dry  footed  where  they  sat,  they  resolved  to  endure 
a  bone-setting  as  the  minor  evil,  and  remained  where  they  were,  swear- 
ing  a  little  occasionally,  as  British  gents  will  do  when  they  are  slightly 
ruffled. 

It  is,  however,  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning ;  and  though  this  may, 
in  a  literal  sense^  be  more  truly  said  of  French  lanes  than  of  most  others, 
the  chemin  de  traverse  did  turn  at  last,  and  got  upon  something  more 
like  terra  firma.  Still,  it  could  not  be  considered  a  dry  road ;  and  the 
alders,  poplars,  and  willows  that  fringed  the  ditches  showed  that  the 
country  generally  had  a  moist  tendency.  But,  in  the  estimation  of 
qp(»:tsmen,  who  came  in  search  of  snipe  and  wild-duck,  this  was  no  dis- 
paragement, and  their  hopefulness  rather  increased  than  diminished.  Nor 
did  their  sanguine  temperament  abate  when,  the  five  kilometres  being 
eihansted,  and  with  them  the  patience  of  the  driver,  the  britska  drew  up 
at  a  high  pair  of  wooden  gates,  originally  painted  green,  but  which  damp 
and  mildew  had  changed  to  a  cloudy  smalt.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
gates  might  be  seen,  through  the  upright  spars,  a  long  avenue  of  dank 
weedy-lookmg  grass,  flanked  by  two  rows  of  apple- trees,  with  a  few  stray 
yellow  leaves  still  clinging  to  the  branches ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  avenue 
stood  a  white  house,  wiUi  a  blue  slate  roof^  which  proved  to  be  the 
diAteau.  There  was  a  bell-handle  hanging  from  one  of  the  gate-posts ; 
but,  after  two  or  three  efforts,  Louis  declared  it  was  of  no  use  pulling  it, 
as  the  crank  was  immovable,  and  the  chain  broken  that  should  have  been 
attached  to  the  wire.  He  ^en  tried  the  gates,  but  they  were  ^Etstened 
by  a  padlock  inside.  The  whole  party  next  raised  their  voices  in  chorus, 
but  no  one  replied,  and  there  seemed  every  probability  of  their  remaining 
there  till  the  shoodng  season  was  over,  if  Louis  had  not  climbed  the  wal^ 
and,  armed  with  some  heavy  stones,  succeeded  in  breaking  the  padlock. 
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fie  dien  tagged  at  tiie  gates  from  the  inside,  ii^iile  iihe  driver  perfmned 
the  part  of  a  battering-ram  without,  and  thej  finally  jieldedy  afifodSng 
admission  to  the  britska  and  its  inmates. 

Am  the  travdlers  drew  near  to  the  ofatoao,  it  strode  tiiem  that  its 
aspect  did  not  improve.  The  white  walls  assumed  a  hue  of  grey, 
streaked  with  green ;  the  leaden-ookrared  shatters  were  all  closed,  and 
presented  anything  but  a  liyely  appearance;  and  it  was  a|^iarent,  by 
efery  extemid  sign,  that  the  house  had  long  been  tenantless.  Mr.  Doo 
was  correct  in  stafog  that  the  <diitean  stood  on  a  €at ;  but  diat  it  was  a 
*^  pleasant"  one^  codd  only  hare  ent^^  the  imagination  of  a  wster- 
icelpie,  for  it  was  sarrbuncbd  by  a  deep  moat,  filled  to  the  brim,  exeept 
where  the  artificial  limits  had  been  overpassed,  and  a  spreaifing  pool  had 
established  itseif  in  the  midst  of  the  swampy  sward.  The  presence  of 
water  was,  moreover,  made  evident  by  the  crops  of  rushes  and  fli^  which 

Sew  in  every  direction ;  and  thongh  this  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
voarable  omen  for  snipe,  die  augmr  was  diffisrent  with  respect  to  the 
probable  health  or  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  chftteau. 

To  drive  up  to  the  door  of  this  dreary  abode  had  not  probably  been  the 
habit  of  the  last  possessor,  for  of  the  wooden  bridge  which  formeriy 
croesed  the  moat  there  now  remained  only  a  couple  of  planks  and  a  very 
fragile-looking  handrail.  To  efiect  an  entrance,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  on  foot,  and  Messrs.  Flufl^  and  Gimp  got  out  of  the 
britska,  the  former  expressing  lus  opinion  that  it  was  "  a  rum  go,"  vA 
the  latter  saying  nothing,  but  looking  unutterable  things. 

^'  These  people  must  be  deaf,"  exclaimed  Louis,  fiW  he  had  been 
hammering  for  about  ten  minutes  with  the  butt-end  of  die  driver's  wk^ 
ajB^st  the  door  of  a  small  outbuilding,  which,  firom  the  shutter  bebg 
thrown  back,  seemed  to  be  inhabited;  ''I  can  never  make  nobody 
hearl" 

Nor  was  it  likely  he  diould,  for  there  was  no  one  within ;  but  at  bst, 
as  the  party  were  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  obtaining  admission,  sn 
old  man  made  his  appearance  from  a  k>ng  strip  of  garden — a  garden  <]C 
dead  dahlias  and  stiagg^g  cabbages— and  demanded  to  know  **  Ce  qu  i 
y  avait  pour  le  service  de  ces  messieurs  Y* 

Louis  explained,  and  the  astonidiment  of  the  okL  man  seemed  to  kmfv 
no  bounds. 

^^  Mon  Dieu !"  he  exclaimed,  ''  il  y  a  dix  ans  que  je  fais  le  jar£n  iri, 
et  personne  n'est  vena  y  demeurer!  Meubl^?  oui,  le  chAteau  est 
meuble  sans  doute ;  mais  je  ne  vevx  pas  vous  garantir  que  le  tout  soit 
au  neuf.  On  est  venu  pour  la  chasse  i  la  b^cassine ;  ah,  quant  i  ^  » 
y  en  a  par  exenaple — et  de  la  fidvre  aussi !  Des  Angiais?  k  la  borni^ 
heure !  11  £iut  bien  que  ce  soit  des  Anglais,  ou  des  ^chappis  de  Chsr 
renton,  pour  choisir  un  tel  endroit  1" 

This  speech  was  delivered  partiy  in  reply  to  Louis,  partly  as  a  wio»' 
logue  extracted  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 

^  MThat's  this  old  fieilow  jawing  about  ?*'  demanded  Mr.  Gimp,  whose 
iU-humour  and  impatience  had  reached  dieir  height.  ^  Tell  hna  to  ^ 
OS  m. 

The  order  was  not  very  promptly  obeyed,  for  he  had  to  look  ht  dis 
key ;  and  as  keys  when  wanted  are  seldom  fortheoming,  he  did  not  1^ 
his  hand  upon  it  at  once.  At  lengdi  he  found  it — the  creaking  door  of 
dw  chAteau  rekctandy  opened,  and  Messn.  Gimp  and  Fhdfy  stood, «•» 
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of  iniih  ngki  btnm  nOd,  *^m  the  liafla  of  Aeir  fcn- 


fiat  tke  interior  of  ^  €3iiina  de  ia  Fange,  trhedier  poedonfly 
Fl■gniltef^|  or  litenij  deacrSied,  affbinded  no  grenter  wrtJsfadaon  to  its 
nr  Imeiitij  tban  Uiej  had  deiifed  from  theo*  Ttew  of  the  ezterioe» 
Them  ivae  furmUve  it  ia  tree,  bat  k  iras  of  the  most  dil^dated  kincl. 
Mid  IB  the  aeantiert  propofCMQ  to  die  nae  of  the  hovae.  There  weie 
lookiap-glasm  mrer  the  firepiaeef,  and  peM€UUe$  am  the  dnauiej-pieeea; 
bat  the  quicksUyer  had  disappeared  hora  the  baeka  of  the  iomw^  and 
the  giUmg  hom  tfao  iaom  of  the  ktter.  The  irst  retealed  only  iimg- 
Mcnti  of  die  gaaer^a  leatnres,  the  last  had  pvobaUj  never  been  mtmded 
to  reveal  anything^  or  at  all  erenti  time  had  long  stood  still  widi  them. 
The  iralmt-tiee  tahfea,  wi^  ^bar  heavy  marble  slabs,  ^ere  so  rieke^y 
that  it  was  a  service  of  danger  to  tonch  diem ;  and  to  remove  them  fmn 
the  places  where  they  stood,  inmoaBible.  The  chairs,  fautemU^  and 
canapes^  were  of  &ded  yellow  velvet,  a  good  deal  ova4aid  wHii  dirt ; 
the  enrtainkss  bedsteads  were  evidendy  not  eonstmeted  of  impezish- 
dUe  eedav — and  the  last  tenants  of  the  woodi  had  long  since  passed  away, 
leaving^  nodiing  bnt  their  fragrance  bdiind  to  speak  of  their  former 
CTJefeenee.  Besides  these  diseoTefies,  Messrs.  Gimp  and  Flatly  also  fbond 
diat  plate,  Hnen,  and  domesdc  ntensils  were  not  amongst  the  artides 
which  eoostitute  a  fiimished  boose  in  France.  In  short — ^to  use  a  oom- 
ptehensrre  phrase — diey  foond  dni  they  had  been  completely  ^  sold." 


IV. 

HOW  THEY  OCT  SOMETHIHO  WHICH  WAS  80MB80DT  ELSE'S. 

To  remain  where  they  were,  with  the  prospect  of  passing  a  nigfat 
in  this  deserted  BMmsion,  was  an  adventure  which  neidier  Mr.  Flsdfy 
nor  Mr.  Giaip  was  eqnal  to ;  but  where  they  mttte  to  house  themselTes  was 
dM  qaesdoB.  Mr.Gunp,  and  Mr.  Flufiy  also^  had  at  last  fband  a  sobtion 
for  the  mirth  of  the  good  people  at  the  Cour  de  France,  to  whom  the 
npotatioii  of  the  ChlUaui  de  la  Fange  was,  of  oonne,  well  known.  To 
retom  to  that  hostelry  would  only  have  been  to  expose  themselves  to 
fiedi  ridicule;  and  Mr.  Gimp  loudly  expressed  his  finn  determination  to 
go  back  to  Boulogoe — for  go  back  ho  would — some  other  way. 

lliis  eoidd  not,  however,  be  done  so  readily  as  he  widied;  beeanse,  in 
the  fint  plaee,  the  horses  required  a  rest  after  their  struggle  dirongfa 
die  mire;  and,  in  the  next,  the  driver  was  not  very  confident  that  he 
eoaJd  find  another  road.  They  were^  therefore,  compelled  to  remain  for 
at  least  an  hour  or  two;  and,  in  the  mean  dme,  Mr.  Fluffy,  whose  nature 
it  was  to  take  things  easier  than  his  friend,  proposed  that,  as  they  wesa 
diere,  they  might  as  well  try  if  a  brace  or  two  of  snipe  conki  he  had. 
Mr.  Gioup  gave  a  rdactant  assent,  and  the  gun-cases  were  taken  out  of 
die  brit^;  dw  hounds — lor  they  answered  to  diat  description  £ir  more 
than  to  any  other  kind  of  dog — were  uncoupled,  and  showed  the  joy  they 
f(dt  at  being  releaaed  in  a  series  of  aMSt  unearthly  ydls;  and  the 
sportsmen,  aoon  getting  their  guns  in  order,  set  out  to  indonnify  them- 
selves in  a  slight  de^»e  for  their  disappointment.  The  oountnr  aU 
round  seemed  equally  promising,  so  they  took  the  route  that  offered  die 
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plainest  landmarks  for  recognition  on  their  return;  while  LouiSy  who 
could  be  employed  about  nothing  else,  was  desired  to  get  out  some  wine 
and  brandy  from  the  carriage,  and  beat  up  the  old  gardener^s  cottage 
for  something  for  a  luncheon  by  the  time  they  came  ba^.  But  in  taking 
the  direction  first  spoken  o^  Messrs.  Gimp  and  Fluffy  were  not  aware 
that  they  had  chosen  a  path  which  led  o^  instead  of  into  the  domain  of 
La  Fange ;  and  that  when  they  began  to  shoot  they  also  began  to  tres- 
pass. The  snipe,  as  it  happened,  were  not  scarce ;  and  three  or  four  suc- 
cessful shots  appeared  to  promise  a  reward  for  their  toils. 

It  may  have  struck  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sporting  out  of  th^ 
own  or  their  friends'  preserves,  that,  let  a  country  be  never  so  desolate 
or  so  thinly  peopled,  you  have  only  to  fire  a  gun,  and  straightway  the 
hedgerows  and  morasses  become  instinct  with  human  life.  This  tena- 
city of  manorial  rights  exists  nowhere  so  strongly  as  in  France;  and  if 
tiie  landowner  is  not  himself  on  the  spot,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  garde 
champetre  handy  to  enforce  the  law  and  seize  the  poacher. 

The  proof  of  this  position  was  made  manifest  m  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Fluffy  and  Gimp,  who,  in  hieinor  on  their  dogs  (which  at  last  todk  the 
hint  and  ran  away  altogether),  did  not  observe  that  such  a  functionary  as 
him  whom  we  have  named  was  striding  towards  them  over  the  young 
com  on  which  they  were  trampling.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  could  get 
near  enough  to  the  unwitting  trespassers,  the  garde  champetre  made 
himself  he^,  in  accents  sufficiently  loud,  if  not  in  language  very  intelli- 
gible. 

'*  Vous  n*avez  pas  le  droit,  messieurs,  de  traverser  le  bU ;  attendez, 
messieurs,  que  je  vous  fasse  un  proems- verbal ;  rendez-moi  vos  fusils, 
messieurs.**  And  some  half  dozen  similar  sentences  which  are  always 
at  the  disposal  of  a  frantic  French  official 

Our  friends  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption,  though  the  garde 
champetre  pressed  closely  on  their  heels,  till  it  seemed  by  his  gestures 
that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  vote  defait  They  then  halted  and 
confronted  the  stranger,  who  reiterated  his  observations,  and  repeatedly 
adverted  to  the  hUy  whose  infiuit  condition  the  sportsmen  had  so  utterly 
disr^arded. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  *blay?"*  asked  Fluffy  of  his  friend;  "  and 
what  does  he  want  with  us  ?" 

^<  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  answered  Gimp ;  <'  but  his  monkey 
seems  to  be  up,  at  any  rate." 

'^  We'll  put  it  down,  then,"  said  Fluffy,  who  had  now  and  then  some 
gleams  of  comic  humour,  and  was  confident  in  his  size  and  strength. 
"Just  get  through  that  hedge,  and  I'll  follow  you  presently." 

This  was  done  as  soon  as  suggested,  in  spite  <^  the  clamour  of  the 
garde  champetre,  who  called  to  them  to  stop  in  vain.  When  Mr.  Fluf^ 
had  placed  the  hedge  between  himself  and  his  foe,  he  turned  round,  and, 
bringing  his  fowling-piece  up  to  the  rest,  significantiy  cocked  both 
barrels,  and  made  his  first  French  oration  with  the  few  words  he  hap- 

Eened  to  remember.     Looking  the  rural  game-preserver  full  in  the  face, 
e  said, 
"  Vous  ett  footy  ett  frog,  lo<mey  loter  ett  toottiy  doo!" 
And  having  delivered  mmself  of  this  terrific  invective,  one  word  only 
of  which  was  suggestive  of  a  meaning  to  the  mind  of  the  garde  cham* 
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pkre^  he  sfaouklered  his  fusil,  and  walked  quietly  away  towards  the  chA- 
teau,  80C(»npanied  by  his  friend.  The  garde  shook  his  fist  and  gnashed 
his  teeth  in  impotent  rage,  and  then  disappeared  hastily  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

In  the  absence  of  his  masters,  Louis  had  succeeded  in  getting  together 
something  eatable,  and  forgetting  their  disi^pointment  in  a  bottle  or  two  of 
Mr.  Sniggs's  fizzing  champagne,  topped  as  it  was  with  brandy,  Messrs. 
Flu£^  and  Gimp  made  themselyes,  as  they  observed,  *^  as  jolly  as  sandboys.*' 
But  an  alfreBco  luncheon  in  the  heart  of  a  swamp  is  not  a  thing  to  last 
for  ever,  and  the  cattle  being  now  in  better  order,  they  set  off  again, 
purposing  to  reach  some  inn  where  they  could  dine  and  sleep.  The  old 
gardener,  who  had  been  warmed  up  with  some  coenac,  and  g^tified  by 
a  five-franc  pieoe  beside,  conducted  the  party  as  for  as  the  gates,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  driver  a  route  by  which  he  might  fall  into  the  road 
leading  to  Samer,  and  thus  avoid  the  chemin  de  traverse  and  Montreuil. 
Thanks  to  the  directions  given,  the  driver  reached  it  before  it  got  daric, 
and  the  rest  of  the  journey  then  appeared  to  be  easy  sailing.  At  the 
T^te  de  Bceu^  about  a  couple  of  leagues  further,  there  was  good 
accommodation,  the  old  man  said,  for  man  and  horse,  and  for  this  ren- 
dezvous they  pushed  on.  The  inn  was  easily  found,  for  the  real  cranium 
of  an  ox,  with  its  long  white  horns  projecting  into  the  air,  was  an 
unmistakable  sign.  Here  the  travellers  halted,  the  carriage  was  put  up 
by  the  driver,  a  very  comfortable  dinner  despatched,  two  or  three  more 
bottles  of  champagne  emptied,  and  a  stiff  tumbler  of  brandy-and-water 
added,  by  way  of  nightcap,  before  they  retired  to  rest 

So  for  all  went  swinmnn^y,  and  when  they  tmnbled  into  bed  the  mis- 
adventure of  the  morning  was  nearly  set  right;  with  Mr.  Fluffy,  at 
least,  who  soon  went  to  sleep,  but  mr.  Gimp  was  not  so  successfiil  in 
wooing  the  drowsy  g^  A  vision  of  the  irritated  garde  ckampetre  rose 
to  his  mind  indistinctly  combined  with  vag^e  apprehensions  of  robbers. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  Mr.  Gimp  lay  tossing  on  his  couch, 
he  heard  a  noise  beneath  his  window  as  of  a  carnage  being  drawn  out, 
and  the  foncy  took  possession  of  him  that  some  thieves  were  stealing  the 
faritska.  He  got  out  of  bed,  and  peepmg  cautiously  through  the  window, 
found  that  his  fears  were  confirmed.  There,  indeed,  stood  the  carriage, 
the  horses  were  being  put  to,  and  two  or  three  persons  were  moving 
about  ready  for  a  start'  It  was  a  double-bedded  room,  and  Mr.  Gimp 
hastily  woke  his  friend  and  communicated  his  suspicions,  or  rather  his 
certainties.  Mr.  Fluffy  jumped  up,  and  they  were  both  quickly  dressed, 
but  before  they  had  quite  completed  their  toilette  the  carriage  drove  off. 
This  event  gave  wings  to  their  eagerness,  and,  seizing  their  fowling-pieces, 
they  rushed  down  stairs,  calling  on  Louis,  whom  they  had  unearthed,  to 
accompany  them,  and  crying  out  all  the  time  that  the  carriage  was  stolen. 
By  the  aid  of  the  moonlight,  Mr.  Gimp  perceived  the  direction  the  vehicle 
had  taken,  and  as  he  saw  it  winding  down  the  hill  suggested  a  short  cut 
through  a  small  wood  to  intercept  it  His  advice  was  taken,  and  away  they 
all  went  through  the  thicket,  coming  out  ipto  the  high  road  just  in  time 
to  seize  the  horses'  heads  and  stop  the  carriage.  Two  persons  inside  im- 
mediately set  up  a  shout  of  ''Aux  voleure!"  which  Loius  interpreted,  to 
the  sublime  indifirnation  of  Messrs.  Gimp  and  Fluffy,  who,  believing  this 
cry  of  '^ Thieves!"  to  be  only  a  fetch,  grew  exasperated,  and,  levelling  their 
guns  at  the  driver,  swore  they  would  shoot  him.  This  individual,  together 
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widi  the  penoBS  imUe  tbe  carritge,  ezperi«need  sa  iostast  psnc,  n^ 
pEoeipitatiiig  themselrM  from  their  seats,  m^ed  into  tlie  tAncket,  and 
nade  their  waj  bade  to  the  imk  Congratulating  themselTes  on  tha 
recovery  of  their  carriage,  Messrs.  Flufiy  and  Gimp,  and  their  atWfidant 
LooiS}  returned  wiiih  it  in  tnnmph,  dead  beaten,  Imt,  as  the  AnmaiaitMT 
de  BoulofftUy  whidt  afterwards  recofded  the  ermki,  said,  ^'  eneilii^  with 
pfide  at  their  exploit." 

To  pursue  the  narratiye  given  by  that  journal : — 

^  It  was  now  determiDed  that  the  vehicle  should  be  saMj  secured  in 
the  Goadihottse,  but  what  was  their  surprise  ai  fiading  the  place  tktatky 
occupied  bj  their  own  carriage,  which  the  driver  had  ^oced  there  im 
night  before  widxMEifctkair  knowledge.  The  ay  of  ^  Thieves  l' wlndl  Aej 
kad  considered  aa  the  height  of  aumbcity  on  the  part  of  the  tiavelleii^  wm 
now  accounted  for,  and  the  gentlraaen  thus  intermpted  in  thor  joormj 
wore  the  homajide  owners  ^  the  britska,  winds  they  had  been  but  too 
glad  to  aban^Nt  in  order  to  save  didr  lives  tbreatoned  by  a  bond  of 
armed  ruffians." 

It  was  in  vaia  that  oar  friends  Flufiy  and  Gimp  vowed  that  the  affinr 
was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  Louis  pledged  the  sacred  honour  of  a  Frmek- 
man  to  the  same  effect.  The  internqited  traveUers,  ashamed  of  their 
cowardly  ffight,  and  doubhr  vindictive  at  the  idea  61  baring  fled  from  the 
two  Eoglishmaa,  would  hear  of  no  explanation.  The  <<  autboritiss,*' 
those  slee{^e88  persecutors  of  innocence,  were  immediatdiy  on  the  ipol» 
having  been  sent  for  from  the  inn  the  moment  the  disturbance  began,  mi 
with  them  happened  also  to  arrive  the  gtarde  champkre^  who  had  tracked 
the  sportsmen  to  the  Tto  de  Boeu^  and  was  pvqmring  to  povnoe  iqxm 
ihem  the  next  morning.  The  evidence  of  this  functionary  told  tremsn- 
doosly  against  them,  imd  the  case  of  wine  half-emptied  was  not  in  thdr 
fiivour;  Uie  long-legged  gendarme  who  piesided  over  ^lis  committee  of 
public  safety  declared  they  were  his  prisoners^  and  in  that  gaise  condueted 
them  back  to  Montreuil — the  britska  fc^lowing  dbwly  behind,  as  one  <if 
the  *'  pieces  de  conviction." 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  briefly  summed  xcp^  Oa  eamminatioD 
before  the  jugt  de  pahcy  at  Montreuil,  the  truth  came  out ;  and  tfaoogh 
very  much  disposed  to  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  law  ia  tbe 
person  of  the  garde  chawtpetre,  he  let  them  off  with  a  severe  lecture,  not 
a  syllable  of  which  did  they  understand ;  and  Messrs.  Fln£ty  and  Gimp 
letomed  to  Boulogne,  expressing  their  fixed  resolve  never  again  to  hire  a 
ch&tean  in  France  without  first  seeing  it ;  and,  above  all,  never  more  to 
have  any  dealings  with  thm  expatriated  countrymen. 

How  much  of  his  boofy  Mr.  Siuggs  was  made  to  disgorge^  we  will  aot 
say»  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  enalble  Messrs.  Flu£^  imd  Gin^  to  meci 
the  little  bill  at  three  months,  which  Mr.  Doo  had  in  Uk  mean  timefilkd 

Xto  a  pretty  considatd)le  figure.  It  is  expected  that  tins  pari  of  the 
ir  will  furnish  matter  for  the  daily  papers  in  reporting  the  esse  of 
Laiarus  v.  Fluffy  and  another,  which  is  shottly  to  be  tried  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Boach.  » 
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THE  GREAT  ROMAIT  WALL  m  NORTH  BRITAIN. 

Amovt  three  jean  ago  a  partjr  of  Newcastle  antiquaries  made  a  pil- 
mnage  of  devotkm  to  seienee  along  the  line  of  that  noble  momnheDt  of 
die  Roman  power  in  tkb  ocrnntrj,  the  great  wall,  which  was  erected  to 
keep  in  dieck  the  CaledoniaDa  of  the  nortib.  The  leader  of  this  pilgrimage 
was  a  rery  distingmshed  member  of  the  Societ j  of  Antiquaries  of  New- 
— tk,  the  Rev.  J.  Collingwood  Brace ;  and  the  result  ifl  the  able  and 
interestiog  Tohune,  the  title  of  which  we  gire  below.*  It  well  deserrea 
ov  noiioe  as  one  of  the  beet  books  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  for  manj 
jmmj  and  for  the  attractive  style  in  whi^  it  has  been  got  up.  It  is  not 
aafy  a  valnaUe  guide  to  the  an^uaij,  but  it  is  an  interesting  description 
of  a  very  remaricabie  dialrict,  illustrated  by  a  considerate  nimiber  of  good 

The  remarkable  fortifioatmn  which  constitutes  the  principal  object  of 
liui  work,  and  which  extends  from  that  bow  celebrated  locality^  Widlsend, 
on  the  Tyne,  across  the  island,  to  Bowness,  on  the  Firth  of  S^way,  con- 
asts  of  a  strcmg  stone  wall,  with  a  ditch  on  its  northern  side,  and  of  a 
tnrf  wall,  or  Talhun,  a  httle  to  Ae  south  of  the  stone  wall.  When  the 
groond  is  tolerably  larel,  they  run  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  to  each 
other,  and  at  no  great  (fistance ;  but  when  the  country  is  mountainous 
and  rocky,  the  stone  wall  contimies  its  direct  course  over  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  while  the  line  of  the  turf  vallum  is  generally  carried  round 
tfaeir  base.  We  entirely  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bruce,  and  we  think 
aD  wiio  have  carefully  examined  these  extraordinary  fortifications  nnist 
agree  with  fain,  that  these  two  lines — the  stone  wall  and  the  earthem 
valhnn — are  contemporary  portions  of  the  same  work,  and  that  they  were 
noty  aeoording  to  the  old  notion  of  them,  two  different  fortifications,  con- 
stnicted  at  dififereut  tiroes.  It  is  Mr.  Brace's  opinion  that  t^e  whole  was 
ooDstmctedby  the  directions  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  came  to  Bri- 
tain in  the  year  121,  and  we  isbmk  that  he  has  supported  it  by  very  sul>- 
stantial  arguments.  In  addition  to  the  continued  fortifications  of  the 
wall  itself,  whM^  at  times  forms  a  bold  and  majestic  object  in  the  fine 
scenery  through  whidi  it  directs  its  course,  we  find  a  succession  of  sta- 
tions and  watch-towers,  which,  from  the  wild  state  of  the  country  in  whidi 
they  are  situated,  are  often  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  ^lan  die 
nnudns  of  the  Roman  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Altogether, 
ve  can  ccmceive  no  excursion  more  agreeable,  whether  undertaken  by  a 
profossed  antiqnaiy  or  not,  than  the  pilgrimi^  along  the  line  of 
Hadrian's  Wall ;  and  the  handsome  volume  before  us  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent guide  to  the  steps  of  the  pilgrim. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  wall  began  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  at 
WaUsend  on  the  Tyne,  whidi  occupied  the  site  of  the  station  of  Segedu- 
nam,  and  the  extensive  works  and  alterations  in  this  for-famed  coal  dis- 
trict have  not  yet  obliterated  tibe  traces  of  the  Roman  town.  Hence  the 
wall  proceeded  to  the  far  larger  and  more  important  town,  whidi  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Newcastle,  and  from  its  bridge  over  the  Tyne, 

*  The  Roman  Wall:  a  HiBtorical,  Topographical,  and  DescriptlYe  Account  of  the 
Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Sol  way  ^  deduced 
from  numerous  personal  Surveys.  B7  the  Rev.  John  CoUmgwood  Bruce,  M.A. 
8T0.    London:  J.  Bossell  Smidu    1851. 
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bailt  by  the  same  emperor,  HadriaQy  recdved  the  name  of  Pons  ^An. 
This  station  was  the  erand  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  north 
trader  the  Romans,  and  many  relics  of  importance  have  been  discovered. 
When  the  old  medieval  bridge  of  Newcastle  was  pulled  down  in  1771  to 
make  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  the  solid  masonry  of  the  piers  of 
the  bridge  of  Hadrian  were  found  almost  perfect,  as  well  as  the  piles  of  still 
undecayed  oak  on  which  they  were  liud.  About  two  miles  from  New- 
castle was  the  next  station,  Condercum,  now  Ben  well,  beautifully  situated* 
with  a  magnificent  view  towards  the  country  of  the  Caledonians,  bounded 
by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Cheviots.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  stations, 
the  ground  covers  masses  of  masonry  and  abundance  of  antiquities, 
which  may  be  conjectured  by  the  uneven  surface  of  the  g^und,  imd 
which  wait  only  for  the  spade  of  some  enterprising  antiquary  to  bring 
them  to  light.  In  this,  and  some  other  parts,  the  modem  military 
road  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  constructed  after  the  rebellion  of  '45, 
runs  for  a  considerable  distance  upon  the  line  of  the  vrall,  which  was  cut 
down  to  make  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  lines  of  the  facing-stones  are 
visible  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

We  now  soon  enter  upon  a  wilder  country,  and  the  pilgrim  on  foot 
must  run  his  risk  of  entertainment,  for  the  Roman  station  or  watch-tower 
has  now  neither  hospitality  nor  shelter  to  offer  him.  Mr.  Bruce  gene- 
rally found  a  friendly  welcome  among  the  peasantry. 

**  It  has  frequently  been  my  lot,"  he  says,  "  to  receive  the  kindly 
attentions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mural  region.  Often  have  my  eyes, 
bedimmed  with  fatigue,  been  enlightened  by  partaking  of  the  barley 
cake  of  the  cottager  (excellent  food  for  a  thirsty  climb),  as  well  as  th^ 
costlier  viands  of  the  farm  tenant  or  proprietor.  Never  shall  I  forget 
visiting,  on  one  occasion,  a  frail  tenement  near  Chesterholm.  Its  onlj 
inmate,  an  old  woman,  in  the  spirit  of  regal  hospitality,  asked  me  to  join 
with  her  in  partaking  of  her  only  luxury — her  pipe!  I  recently  obiterved 
with  regret  that  the  cottage  was  tenantless.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  district  which  is  remote  from  towns,  do  not  affect  the  dress;, 
or  the  speech,  or  the  manners  of  polished  citizens.  They  like  to  know  a 
person  before  they  welcome  him,  and  make  their  approaches  cautiously. 
But  if  slow  in  grasping  the  hand,  they  do  it  heartily  and  sincerely. 
There  is  scarcely  a  latch  in  the  wilder  regions  of  the  country  that  I  could 
not  freely  lift  in  the  assurance  of  a  smiling  weloome.  Ofti^  as  I  hare 
groaned  under  the  toils  to  which  my  present  undertaking  has  exposed 
me,  I  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus  has 
been  the  means  of  making  me  acquainted  with  many  of  the  true-hearted 
and  intelligent  yeomen,  both  of  .my  own  country  and  of  Cumberiand, 
whom  I  should  not  otherwise  have  known.'' 

Our  brief  space  will  not  allow  us  to  venture  upon  a  description  of  ^le 
antiquities  found  in  the  numerous  stations  along  the  Hne,  and  we  can 
only  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Bruce*s  figures  and  descriptions.  In  some 
places,  streets  and  houses,  with  their  rooms  and  hypocausts,  have  been 
accidentally,  or  intentionally  uncovered,  and  in  all  instances  excavations 
have  been  rewarded  with  interesting  results.  .  The  district  of  the  wall  is 
remarkable  for  the  immense  number  of  inscribed  altars  and  slabs  that  are 
found  almost  daily,  and  they  are  often  built  in  the  walls  of  the  modem 
houses.  In  the  villages  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  churches,  houses,  bams, 
garden- walls,  all  are  built  of  Roman  materials.     One  circumstance  of  ex- 
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)  mterest  seems  to  be  estakliahed  by  Mr.  Bracers  researehefl,  namelTy 
that  the  Rohuum  need  mineral  coal,  for  it  is  fbtmd  in  the  Roman  hoases  m 
tfuf  district,  both  in  cinder  and  in  an  unbomt  state,  and  there  are  traces 
of  the  pits  from  which  they  deriTed  it. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  are  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Citumum,  the  station  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Astures,  and  now 
ceciqyied  by  the  village  of  Chevers.  A  remarkable  inscriptaon  found  here, 
reis&ig  to  the  restoration  of  a  temple,  in  which  the  name  of  the  emperor 
is  partly  erased,  is  popularly  commented  on  by  Mr.  Bruce,  to  show  the 
error  of  the  opinion  tnat  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  this  country  are  of 
BO  use  to  history. 

**  Button,  wbr>  has  done  such  good  service  to  tlie  waU,  underrated  the 
vibe  of  its  inscriptions.  '  When  the  antiquary,'  says  he,  *has  laboured 
timmgh  a  parcel  of  miserable  letters,  what  is  he  the  wiser?'  Let  this 
fractimd  and  defaced  stone  answer  the  quesdon.  1.  This  dedication  was 
made  by  soldiers  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Astures;  we  thus  learn  the 
name  m  the  people  who  garrisoned  the  fort,  and  by  a  reference  to  the 
Notitia  asceitam  with  certainty  that  this  was  Citumum.  2.  We  acquire 
the  fiMst,  that  a  temple,  which  throueh  age  had  become  dilapidated,  was 
restored ;  learning,  thereby,  not  onTjr  the  attention  which  the  Romans 
paid  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  religious  duties,  but  their  long  occupa- 
tion of  this  spot.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  some  of  the  pillars  of 
thsfaypocaust  have  been  portions  of  a  prior  building;  the  ruin  and  inscrip- 
tion thus  corroborate  eacn  other.  3.  The  date  of  the  dedication  is  given ; 
^  Srd  of  the  calends  of  November  falls  upon  the  80th  of  October,  and 
the  year  in  which  Gratus  and  Seleucus  were  consuls  corresponds  to  ▲.d. 
221;  the  data  on  which  antiquaries  found  their  conclunons  are  not  always 
80  vague  as  some  imagine.  4.  Even  the  erasures  are  instructive.  By  a 
rsferaiee  to  the  date,  we  find  that  Heliogabalus  wns  reigning  at  l^e  time 
of  the  dedication  of  the  temple;  we  find  that  what  remains  of  the  names 
and  titles  on  the  stone  apply  to  him;  he,  consequently,  is  the  emperor 
referred  to.  The  year  following,  he  was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  his 
body  dragged  through  the  streets  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.  The  soldiers 
in  Dritain  seem  to  have  sympathised  with  their  companions  at  Rome,  and 
to  have  erased  the  name  of  the  fallen  emperor  from  the  dedicatory  slab. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  age.  How  often  have  we,  in  modem 
times,  seen  a  name  cast  out  witii  loathing  which  yesterday  received  the  in- 
cense of  a  world's  flattery !" 

Mr.  Bruce  has  not  disdained  to  collect,  as  occasion  offered,  the  popular 
traditions  of  the  peasantry  with  regard  to  the  wall^  some  of  which  amuse 
US  by  their  absurdity.  We  may  instance  the  followmg,  the  first  of  which 
seems  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  is  given  somewhat  di£ferently  in 
"Gildas:'*— 

^  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  been  remariLably  lasy ;  so  much  so,  that 
m  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  having  almost  nothing  to  do,  they  lay 
baddng  in  the  son,  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  almost  in  a  state  of 
tofpor.  The  Scots  were  in  the  habit  of  watching  their  opportunity,  and, 
throwing  hooks  with  lines  attached  to  them  over  the  wall,  caught  the 
poor  Romans  by  their  clothes  or  flesh,  and  by  this  means,  dragging  them 
to  the  other  sidle,  made  them  prisoners. 

*'  An  old  man  in  this  neighl>ourhood  told  me,  that  he  hod  often  heard 
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people  say,  tittt  the  BoBinis  iMd  TCMdcd^ 

<hoee»  a&d  tfa«^  when  it  niaed»  they  ley  on  their  beoke,  «ad  hoUiBg  o 
their  feet  ia  a  perpeodiciyar  direoticxiy  pioteeted,  by  Ais  ■wm^  thar 
persons  from  the  weather. 

<at  is  the  traditiOD  of  the  oomtry  Ihat  all  the  jtoiMi  of  the  wall  weie 
handed  from  one  mao  to  another  l^  a  set  of  lahouoa  stationed  in  a  liae 
from  the  qnarry  to  the  place  when  they  wtn  required.  Many  will  tell 
yon,  *  I  hare  heard  my  molher  say,  that  the  wall  was  hoik  in  a  sqgie 
night,  and  that  no  one  was  ohseriKed  to  be  engaged  upon  it,  save  an  eU 
woman  with  an  apron  Ml  of  atones.' 

<<  Some  of  the  people  of  this  neighbourhood  tell  me  that  the  BAoo§f 
tired  at  kngth  of  Roman  oppressicm,  rose  in  s  body,  and  drove  the 
ganison,  with  consideiahle  shogfater,  from  all  their  stations.  The 
Romans,  when  making  their  way  to  the  sea  to  look  for  ships  to  esnr 
them  home^  were  met  by  a  seer,  who  told  them  that  if  they  retoraed 
home  they  would  all  be  drowned ;  and  if  they  went  badL  to  their  old 
ftatioos  they  would  all  be  slain.  This  prophecy  disoonoerted  ihasi 
greatly,  and  they  w<m«  ai  their  wits'  end ;  howe?er,  after  long  eonsohar 
tkm,  they  resol?ed  to  escape  both  calamities  by  marohtqg  direet  t» 
Wales.  This  they  did,  and  there  die  pure,  uaadnkerated  Roman  kesd 
is  to  be  found  to  this  diay." 

We  must  not  forget  wat  the  district  orer  which  Mr.  Braoe  lends  us  is 
pilgrimage  is  dassic  in  more  senses  than  one— it  is  the  bofder  ground 
the  debatable  land,  the  scene  of  so  many  old  ballads.  And  although  aew 
ererywhere  peaceaUe  and  safe,  it  was  soaicely  b^ond  the  WBesuarj  of 
man  infested  by  the  reavers,  or  border  thieiFes.  While  ««  seem  to  be 
waUdng  aaftong  die  ruins  of  andent  Rome^  we  meet  at  ahnest  ereiy 
turn  w^  some  ^Kyt  oelebfated  in  medisvai  legend  and  song. 

'<  Standing  on  the  northern  rampart  of  Um  station  (at  Dnunb«gh]b 
Mr.  Lawson,  the  aged  propaetor,  directed  <he  attention  of  the  pilgm 
party  of  1849  to  n  small  cottage  on  the  opposite  shoM.  '  There,'  ssid 
he,  '  lived  n  Scottish  reavw,  who  in  the  days  of  my  grandfather  madfl^ 
on  nineteen  sncoeasive  Easter-eres, «  sucoessful  foray  on  the  Eof^ 
side.  A  twentie&  time  he  prepared  to  go;  Ins  fonnly  xeoMmstrated;  be 
however  persisted,  saying  oiat  this  sh^d  be  his  last  attempt    Oar 


were  prepared  for  him,  and  slew  him.'    Some  of  the  party  asksd» 

<None;  tbekv 


'What  notice  did  die  hiwtake  of  the  transaction?' 

which  could  not  protect  a  man,  would  not  punish  Urn  for  taking  the  law 

into  his  own  hands  ?* " 
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HESTER     SOMEBSET. 

BY  jnOaCfLAS  HKMELIm 

BOQKn. 
Chapter  VIII. 

KB.  pike's  FIBST  MANCEUYBS. 

It  mm  MmJbJBOk-id^em  ngratto  Heal;er  that  she  ims  not  sible  t»  spend 
dbily  *  loBgBr  tine  «itk  W  fadier;  the  priaen-doors,  hr  the  adnisskm 
of  strangers,  did  not  open  before  eight  in  tne  monmig,  and  wwe  closed  at 
fler  oocupatKHi  ia  Regent-stoe^eoiifiB6dhcHrfiK>ia  nine  to  Bine; 


snmrmifinriji  the  oofy  time  attowed  her  was  in  ^e  mosoing,  firom  «ght 
vaiil  half-fasty  the  xeaudniBg  half  hoar  heing  ooeapied  by  her  walk  to  the 


<f  Imt  iahonis.    We  haipe  been  thus  partMnalaTy  beoanse,  on  the 
aboYO  apparently  trifling  drcumstance,  hangs  an  event  <»f  no  small  im- 


Mr.  Pike,  from  whose  keen  scrutiny  little  could  be  hid,  when  onoe  he 
resolred  fairly  to  search  into  matters,  soon  made  hknself  aoqnainted  with 
Healsf^s  position.  He  also  learnt  the  ndes  of  the  estaMkhment  to  which 
flhe  beloE^fed.  One  role  m  particular,  as  expresd j  caktdated  to  hmmt 
km  design,  he  kept  in  -view;  name^,  a  workwonan  who  was  kite  at  her 
post  in  the  mormng,  and  repeated  the  offence,  was  sommarily  disnnssed. 

^  I  thiflk  diis  wttt  do,'' sud  ^  Httle  Mntkinan  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
his  plana  sonnd  and  ronnd  in  the  sour  omm  of  his  mind.  **  Fll  proceed 
thatwi^;  it  is  as  good,  and  perhaps  as  easy  as  any  other;  it  won^etther 
eanse  the  poor  enature  mudi  pain  «r  mortmoation,  which  is  a  great  pont 
gninrd,  hwmanifar  oonaidered ;  yes,  Fll  never  inflict  pain  en  a  £^low*crea- 
tnra;  thotis,  uoiess  some  hig^  moral  pvrpose  is  to  be  senred." 

liius  soliloquised  the  casuist  of  St.  Mary-Axe,  as  passing  down  L^d- 
Mfae-hill  he  twoed  into  Fieet-nwiket.  Anxious  to  serve  Hutley,  and  to 
Moene  time,he  was  come  to  watch  the  motions  of  lus  unsuspecting  vidim. 
Mr.  Pike  walked  to  and  fro,  at  a  distance  frt>m  the  prison,  his  hands  in 
Ins  pockets,  and  his  head  hanging  down.  Every  now  and  then  Ins  eyes 
glanced  toward  the  prison-doors,  where  he  expected  the  giri  would  present 
korseif  for  admittance^  the  honr  of  debt  drawing  near.  No  doubt  she 
woidd  come;  Hester  nerer  missed  conung,  in  rain,  or  cold,  or  storm — ^he 
w^  knew  that.  Even  when  weak  and  indisposed,  still  she  was  there, 
patiently  stationed  at  tiie  gate^  until  tiie  regulations  allowed  the  porter  to 
openit  Oh!  yes.  Pike  knew  the  strength  of  a  daughter's  love,  and  built 
npnait 

'^  I  see  her  I**  he  muttered,  a  smile  puckering  up  the  comers  of  his  long 
thin  BMmth,  whidi  seemed  to  have  no  lips ;  aiM  tnen  he  turned  into  an 
alifly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  conceal  himself.  Meantime 
Hester  had  approached  the  gate,  and  after  tiie  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  it 


They  met — ^the  fiadier  and  child — with  the  usual  welcomes,  the  usual 
MSairies,  and  the  usual  fervent  embrace.  Such  a  repetition  of  endear- 
I  night  tire  an  observer,  but  themselves  it  could  never  tire.  Hester 
oideaToured  to  impress  upon  her  £ftther  the  excellence  of  her  sitoation, 
hnfceoDoealod  from  him  the  knowledge  of  tiie  fatigue  which  she  nnder- 
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went  She  said  pleasant  things  to  cheer  his  heart — pleasant  diingg,  with 
smiles  of  hope,  and  bursts  of  delight,  still  pointing  to  the  day  when  he 
should  be — ^free. 

Limited,  indeed,  was  the  time,  as  we  haye  observed,  allowed  to  these 
interviews.  The  minutes  hurried  on  as  if  each  had  a  wins^.  The  hands 
on  the  dial  of  the  prison-dock  seemed  to  possess  a  cruelty  m  them — they 
moved  so  fast! 

But  the  half  hour  was  spent,  and  she  must  not  peril  her  atuation,  for 
her  duties  demanded  her  presence  in  Regent-street  at  nine.  Again  the 
embrace  of  affection,  a  little  trembling  of  the  Hmbs,  a  chokinfl^  of  the 
voice,  but  no  tears — these  the  daughter  always  spared  the  fismr,  and 
then  she  hurried  away. 

Hester  had  proceeded  about  half  the  distance  to  the  place  of  her 
destination,  when  she  saw  a  man  with  a  quick  step  cross  from  the  other 
side  of  the  street ;  he  &ced  around,  appearing  to  have  missed  his  wi^, 
and  then,  meeting  her,  suddenly  stoc^ied.  He  slightly  raised  his  large 
hat,  for  he  recognised  Hester. 

<*How  fortunate!"  said  Mr,  Pike;  ''my  dear  young  lady,  how 
fortunate !" 

Hester  stared  at  being  thus  accosted. 

''  I  have  wished  to  see  you  above  all  things,  but  knew  not  where  to 
find  you.    My  name  is  Pike — Mr.  Pike,  the  solicitor." 

''1  recollect,"  said  Hester,  recovering  firom  her  surprise;  ''you  Sbie 
Jlr.  Hartley's  attorney." 

''  Exactly ;  employed  at  his  suit  against  your  &th^,  poor  Mr.  Somer- 
set,— unfortunate,  but  noble-hearted  Mr.  Somerset  I  regret  the  business 
sincerely ;  I  bleed  for  him ;  I  lament  his  ^Ate,  and  I  sympathise  with  yon, 
my  dear  young  hidy ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  have  acted  throu^oot 
a  rductant  part ;  believe  me,  quite  contrary  to  my  fedings.  Alas !  alas ! 
such  are  the  unpleasant  and  sad  tasks  which  we  men  of  the  law  are 
oftentimes  compelled  to  perform  1" 

Hester's  interest  was  awakeued,  and  there  was  so  much  plausibility  in 
Mr.  Pike's  words,  and  so  much  apparent  genuine  feeling  in  his  manner, 
that  her  candid  heart  did  not  suspect  him.  She  perceived  not  the  fiend 
in  the  little,  smiling,  insignificant  man  before  her;  she  detected  not  the 
serpent  beneath  the  flowers. 

"  Sir,  1  am  much  obliged,  and  very  grateful  for  your  kind  remarics. 
What  business  may  you  have  with  me?  I  am  rather  pressed  for 
time." 

They  had,  for  a  few  minutes,  been  standing  still  on  the  pavement 

'*  Business  ?  ha — ^yes,"  said  Pike ;  ''  rather  important  busmess.  Miss 
Somerset ;  it  concerns  the  fate  of  your  poor  father.  We  must  arrange 
matters ;  we  must  get  him  out  of  prison." 

Hester  uttered  an  exclamation,  ner  eyes  spariding  with  pleasure. 

'<  Can  this  be,  sir  ?"  she  cried.  *'  Oh  I  there  is  too  much  rapture  in 
the  thought  of  such  an  event  to  believe  it  possible." 

''  Certainly,  it  is  possible.  Why,  you  are  labouring,  are  yon  not,  for 
his  release  ?  excellent,  dutiful  young  lady  that  you  are." 

Mr.  Pike  looked  at  her  with  his  quick  penetrating  eyes,  and  the  beams 
they  shot  seemed  to  enter  into  her  brain,  for  she  was  fascinated,  spell- 
bound, and  could  not  withdraw  her  head. 

^  Your  business,  sir  ?"  she  murmured.     '<  Will  you  not  kindly  talk  to 
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me  as  we  walk  along  ?  I  must — forgiTe  me — I  must  be  at  Regent-street 
hf  nine  o'dock." 

I^e  took  ont  hb  watch,  looked  at  it,  and  qoietly  retoraed  it  to  his 
fob. 

**  Nine  o'clock — certainly — ^nothing  like  panctuality.  I  hare  something 
most  important  to  commmiicate  to  you,  but  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
I  have  a  pressing  engagement  myself  in  the  city  at  the  same  hour,  and 
I  cannot  get  off.  Suppose,  for  once,  you  are  a  little  after  your  time; 
leQ  your  employer  that  business  which  respected  your  father  detained 
yoa,  and  I  am  certain  she  will  not  find  halt.     Come,  walk  my  way.** 

Hester  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  and  her  look  expressed  extreme 


**  rU  tell  you  all  as  we  proceed  down  Holborn.  Upon  my  word,  I 
can't  stop  another  minute,  my  engagement  in  the  city  is  so  urgent* 
What!  your  father's  welf^eire,  his  very  release  dependent  on  my  com- 
mnnication,  and  still  you  hesitate  ?  1  did  not  expect  this  of  you,  young 
lady,'* 

The  last  appeal  was  sufficient,  and  it  decided  Hester.  She  would 
break  through,  for  once,  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  so  turned 
back  wiUi  the  lawyer. 

And  what  was  the  subject  of  Pike*s  "important  communication?*' 
What  light  or  hope  did  he  throw  on  the  darkness  of  Mr.  Somerset's  lot  ? 
Tme,  he  talked  very  fast,  and  he  talked  a  g^eat  deal.  He  spoke  of  bills, 
jodg^ments,  detainers ;  of  sherifis'  powers,  and  wardens'  rapacious  propen- 
sities ;  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants :  iii  a  word,  he  succeeded  in  interest- 
jDgy  but,  at  the  same  time,  quite  puzzled  and  perplexed  the  mind  of 
Hester.  She  listened  and  strove  hard  to  understand  him,  but  it  passed 
her  capacity  to  do  so.  The  words  '^release  from  prison"  were  often 
repeated,  but  how  that  release  was  to  be  effected,  Pike,  by  some  means  or 
o^er,  did  not,  or  could  not  explun. 

When  they  reached  the  Old  Bailey,  the  attorney  said  he  had  finished, 
and  wished  Hester  a  good  morning.  All  the  way  was  now  to  be  traced 
back ;  but  this  she  cheerfully  did,  and  proceeded,  lost  in  thought,  endea- 
vouring, by  recalling  the  words  of  the  lawyer,  to  comprehend  their 
meaning. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Pike  had  passed  around  the  comer,  he  chuckled  to 
Umsel^  and  again  drew  forth  nis  watch. 

"  'Tis  nine  o'clock ;  she  will  be  half  an  hour  after  her  dme.  This  is 
a  very  good  beginning.  Yes,  I'll  get  her  discharged  within  the  week." 
And  then  the  Uttle  man,  quoting  some  beautiful  moral  passage  in  sup- 
port of  his  conduct,  shot  off  to  his  office  in  St.  Mary- Axe. 

Chapter  IX. 

MB.  PIKE  IS  INDEFATIGABLE — A  SCENE  AT  MADAME  MONOOLIEB'S. 

The  following  monung  saw  Hester  Somerset  on  her  accustomed  way 
to  the  place  where  she  obtained  her  livelihood.  Havinc^  passed  througn 
Holbom,  and  entered  Oxford-street,  she  bad  proceeded  more  than  two- 
tfairds  of  the  distance,  when  a  man  might  have  been  observed  following 
her  with  hasty  steps.    He  speedily  gained  her  side,  and  touched  her  arm. 
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Jfbt.  Nca  flppcflped  completelj  out  of  htetA  tfirougli  the  rvpiAtf  of  lam 
walking,  so  that,  whether  his  exhaustion  were  feigned  or  Boi,  me  Wfcke 
•fiui  difficid^* 
*'  Miss  Somerset !  Miss  Hester  Somerset !" 
The  gkA  in^mntly  rccognoed  Mr.  PQce. 

^  I  just  enttivd  tiie  pison  this  morning  to  9ee  your  father  on  huaimw. 
It  must  have  been,  a  fcw  mimatea  only  after  you  left.'* 

*^  Weil,  ah*,*'  cried  Hestei^  atartlea  by  the  speidcer^s  mannsr,  lor  he  ma 
iv  gceaft  exdtetnent* 

<<  He  was  Uken  suddenly "* 

<^  Ha  I  what  do  you  mean  ?*' 

*^  Suddenly  ill— ill,  young  ladyr-desperately  ill,  and  he  begged  me  to* 
hurry  after  you^— -to  overtake  you,  if  possible.  Thank  Heaven  !*"  m  added, 
wiping  his  forehand,  "  I  have  succeeded." 

The  alami,  the  terrible  dismay  of  Hester,  may  be  imagined,  md  fiir  an 
instant  she  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  That  was  not  a  moment  to  weieh 
well  men's  words  and  sift  their  motives ;  that  was  not  a  moment  cak^ 
to  penetrate  the  Tml  of  the  hypocrite,  or  elude  lus  snarea  Judgment 
was  incapable  of  exereinng  her  powers;  fear,  appr^nsion,  and  angaish 
only  swayed  her  mind. 

'* Bl?— wy  ill  r  at  lengA  she  exclaimed.  *«  WiM  you— caH  a  cow*?'* 
^ Now^  can't  you  walk  ba^  to  the  prison^  dear  young  lady?   Ttl  sap^ 
pert  yea,"  said  Mr.  Pike,  in  his  bkmdest  tone. 

^  I  eannotwaUt ;  I  can  scarcely  stand.  This  imleUtg^Nace  is  so  soddeo, 
so  o^en^elming." 

Ftt»  perseivi^  her  situation  ;  so,  a  hackney-coach  passing  at  the  time, 
he  lifted  his  finger,  whidi  sign  quickly  brought  the  Te^nele  to  the  par^* 
meat.  He  asssted  her  in,  W,  before  he  fo&owed,  took  the  opportunity 
ci  whispering  into  the  ear  of  the  coachman, 

<*  Drive  slowly  to  the  Fleet ;  the  young  lady  is  an  tnvafid,  and  esmnot 
bear  quick  driving." 

Hester  thought  an  unusual  time  had  elapsed,  and  stffl  they  did  not 
arrive  at  the  prison.  She  eipressed  her  surprise,  but  Mr.  Pike  told  her 
there  was  a  stoppage  of  carriages  in  the  street,  which  eircumstaBee  an- 
noyed him  exceedingly.  Now  he  leant  out  of  the  window,  and  ordered 
ihe  driver  to  proceed  another  vray,  of  course  a  further  one,  for  he  (Mr. 
Pike)  was  certain  the  street  before  then  vras  bemg  paved,  and  conee- 
qneady  the  thorougMbre  blocked  upw  The  driver,  although  he  knew 
tne  gentleman  was  mistaken,  conceiving  he  had  some  private  reason  for 
prolonging  the  journey,  implicitly  obeyed  the  directions  given  faim. 
Thus,  before  the  coach  drew  up  in  front  of  the  prison,  a  very  consideraUe 
as  well  as  unnecessary  time  had  passed. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Pike.    "  Now,  get  out.  Miss  Somerset." 
**  My  fare!''  demanded  the  driver,  addressing  the  gentleman. 
<^  No,"  said  the  attorney,  buttmiing  up  his  coat ;  ^'  that  young'ladj  wiU 
settle  with  you.     'Tis  her  business." 

The  girl,  in  her  anxiety  to  join  her  father,  rushed  towards  the  gate. 
The  driver  followed  her. 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,  miss;  the  gentleman  says  you  are  to  pay.'' 
"  Pay!"  cried  Hester,  wiHIy.  "  Oh !  do  not  detain  me.  Where  is  Mr. 
Pike?" 
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That  indhrijhnl  w»  mmimg  ofL 

<*  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  yoor  &ther,  young  lady.  I  date  ny  the— the 
dactor  k  ynA,  \am  now ;  Miidea,  I*ve  argvnfe  buainfiaa*" 

^  My  sfeooeyr  dMMmded  Ae  coachmni. 

<<Iw0«ld  pay dw fiure,"  taxL Pike, '' tboogh it isnt  my  eoBoem,  hot 
laefertonaftaly  I  kfft  my  pone  at  home-— good  mamiD^** 

^^Hom  mitiy  tMosBf  it  you  pleaae !"  repeated  the  man,  in  aiather  angry 

^  What  k  H?*  cried  Hester,  humedly. 
Eigfateen-pence;  for  I  must  hayeaometUng  CLtra,  taking  yon  so  &r 


**  Taking  na  ae  far  wtoamA  ?    We  were  most  anxioas  to  get  hefe^** 

Tha  muk  enly  smiled,  still  holding  oot  his  homy  hand  for  the  demanded 
£aie.  Hester  said  not  another  word,  but,  ill  as  she  could  a£Ebrd  it,  paid 
the  BMney,  amoanting  to  one  day's  wi^es,  and  hurried  into  the  prison. 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Somerset  at  seeing  his  daughter  retam  in 
aaeh  an  alarmed  and  excited  state.  As  iht  reader  will  be  led  to  anticipate, 
the  old  gentleman  was  perfectly  well,  nor  had  he  seen  anything  tliat  day 
o£Mk.  Pike. 

Heater  was  tband^stroek,  easting  aroimd  her  a  bewildered  look,  and 
Mm.  Semetset  waa  totally  at  a  kes  to  eoneeiTe  what  motiTe  the  att^ney 
cenld  bava  in  fitbricating  sndi  a  fiikehood. 

^  We  know  he  is  a  ^nlkin,  Hester— «  crafW,  designmg  scoundrel — ihe 
tool  of  my  cruel  and  unnatural  brother  Hartley.  ¥et  cheer  thee,  child; 
70a  will  not  be  imposed  on  a  third  time." 

^  No,"  said  Hester,  confidently.  *<  But  we  wiU  talk  mote  of  Ais  when 
we  next  meet.  I  must  leaTe  you ;  for  look,  father,  at  the  dock  I  I 
shall  be  to-day  at  Regent-street  one  hoar  after  my  time." 

Hester  saw  nothing  more  of  her  enemy,  Mr.  Pike,  for  a  few  days ;  but, 
om  the  Saturday  morning  of  ^  same  week,  just  as  die  had  entered 
Oxford-street,  where  it  joins  High-street,  St  Giles's,  she  caugh^  gfimpae 
of  his  diin  brown  risage^  These  wore  several  people  standing  about ; 
for  St  Giles's  was  erer  famous  for  its  numerous  imrs,  druokards,  and 
tJueres.  Hester  could  not  pass  without  entering  amour  soone  of  these 
people,  but  she  hurried  forward  with  trembling  step  and  averted  head. 
IVaeentfy  Mr.  Pike  might  have  been  seen  ^giag  towards  her.  He 
wa&ed  by  iq)parently  with  an  abseat  air,  bat,  at  the  saa^  time,  brashed 
rudely  against  her.  Then  he  stopped,  thrust  his  hands  into  bis  podLcta, 
and,  seuching  them  hurriedly,  the  next  instant  raised  an  outcry* 

''I  am  robbed!     I  have  lost  my  purse  I** 

Tbe  meu  ga^iered  arovmd  him,  for  the  least  outcry  in  the  streets  of 
LoiidoB  q>eedtly  collects  a  mob.  The  circle  of  curious  idlers  enclosed 
llealsr  and  Pik^  so  ibat  the  former  was  unable  to  escape,  and  all  were 
saixed  together. 

<<  Wh0  has  robbed  yov?"  asked  one  man. 

^  How  much  have  yoa  lost,  rir?"  demanded  another. 

''I  hope  yoa  don't  aceose  me?**  said  a  third,  fourth,  aad  fifth,  whoee 
ahuad,  riflanous  foces  proclaimed  them  accompKahed  thieves. 

''No,  gentlemen,  no;  I  don't  accuse  you,"  cried  Mr.  Pike,  gaiing 
anwnd.  ''  I  am  sure  it  was  a  foaoale  who  thrust  her  hand  into  my 
pecketf  bat  she  has  escaped;  better,  porfaaps,  that  it  should  be  so,  poor 
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unhappy  creature!     I'm  not  one,  gentlemen,  who  Iotss  to  proeecute 
women.     Let  her  go.*' 

'^But  she  ain't  gone,'*  exclaimed  a  roan,  who  rudely  laid  his  hand  oo 
Hester's  arm.  "  I  saw  this  young  lass  only  a  minute  ago  dose  hy  the 
gentleman,  and  as  he  passed  she  seemed  to  spring  away  ^m  him." 

"  True,"  observed  Pike.  "  That  is  the  female.  "Well,  since  she  has 
not  escaped,  hold  her  fietst — 'tis  our  duty  to  do  so.  Poor  creature  I" 
added  Pike,  shaking  his  head,  his  heart  melting,  it  appeared,  with  comr 
passion.  '^  How  young  she  is,  too!  A  sad  thing  to  turn  thief  so  early 
in  life;  but,  perhaps,  she  is  starving." 

Hester,  as  much  in  astonishment  as  in  alarm,  gazed  from  fuse  to  £iee;. 
she  seemed  paralysed,  being  unable  to  speak ;  and  there,  like  a  con- 
demned vicdm,  powerless,  submissive,  she  stood  trembling  in  the  rufiBan 
grasp  of  the  man  who  had  seized  her. 

*'  Do  you  understand,  young  woman,  the  charge  agamst  youP*  aaked 
the  fellow. 

''  No,"  answered  Hester,  at  length.  *<  What  b  the  meaning  of  all 
this?"- 

A  horselaugh  broke  from  those  around  her;  they  thought  her  crafly, 
and  therefore  they  laughed.  That  mirth  to  her  ear  was  horrible,  and 
she  shrank  away  and  covered  her  hee;  but  Mr.  Pike  now  came  forward 
witli  a  police-constable,  who  quietly  told  Hester  that  she  was  accused  of 
robbery.  Then  did  she  comprehend  her  situation;  her  £Ace  turned 
deadly  white,  and  a  «hriek  sprang  to  her  lips. 

<*  You  had  better,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Pike  to  the  constable,  <<  take  her 
to  the  station-house  at  once." 

"  I  robbed  a  person  ?  Oh !  you  mistake— you  mistake !  Hear  me — 
I  am  innocent     I  would  perish  sooner  than  be  guilty  of  such  an  act." 

*'  That's  what  all  you  girls  say,"  observed  the  constable,  calmly.  "  It 
won't  do,  however.  Now  just  come  along,  young  woman ;  it's  of  no  use 
struggling." 

''  But  search  me !"  urged  Hester,  in  her  agony.  ^*  See  if  I  have  the 
purse  in  my  possession." 

''  We'U  do  that,"  said  the  police  functionary,  drawing  her  forward^ 
"  by-and-by  at  the  station-house." 

"  Poor  thing  I"  murmured  Pike,  following  them.  "  I  won't  prosecute 
— I  can't  do  it — she  is  so  young.  We  ought  to  pity  her,  gentlem^Di ; 
however,  the  laws  must  be  obeyed." 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  some  time  elapsed  before  they 
reached  the  spot.  Moreover,  Hester  had  fainted,  and  the  constable  was 
obliged  to  carry  her.  When  they  entered  the  stadon-house^  the  doors 
were  closed  agamst  the  mob.  The  usual  process  of  reviving  those  who 
fiiint  was  resorted  to^  and  Hester  at  length  opened  her  eyes  and  recovered 
her  senses.  The  necessary  quesdons  were  asked  by  the  inspector  of 
police,  and  the  search  was  made ;  no  money  could  be  found  upon  the 
girl's  person  except  one  shiUiufl^,  which  her  own  poor  purse  contained. 
Mr.  Pike  ibd  his  witness  looked  confounded ;  the  former  was  peculiarly 
restless,  now  looking  into  his  blue  bag,  and  now  busily  huntmg  again 
through  his  pockets. 

^*  Well,"  said  the  inspector,  "  we  can't  find  the  purse,  it  is  true ;  but 
this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  doesn't  prove  the  young  woman  innocent  'Tia 
an  easy  thing  to  drop  money  when  the  thm  is  found  out" 
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^  Or/'  added  the  witnesa,  ^  to  slip  it  into  the  hands  of  an  accomplice.'' 
**  Hold  your  tongue  V*  said  the  inspector,  jealous  of  his  prerogati?e  to 
offer  suggeedons.  ^  It  isn't  your  pbuoe,  my  man,  to  fancy  this,  or  fancy 
that;  you  can  only  answer  to  facts.  Silence!  This  is  an  awkward 
ease ;  the  gtotleman  accuses  the  girl  of  taking  his  purse,  but  the  purse 
isn't  to  be  found  upon  her.  Now,  don't  speak/*  said  the  inspector  to 
Hester ;  '^  prisoners  are  never  called  imon  to  speak  here ;  besides,  perhaps 

S>u'd  do  your  own  cause  harm.  I  think  we  must  lock  you  up,  and  on 
onday  you  can  be  examined  before  the  magistrate." 

These  were  terrible  words  to  Hester ;  her  gentle,  pure,  and  innocent 
soul  quailed  within  her  at  the  thoughts  of  a  public  examination.  But 
Mr.  Pike,  at  this  juncture,  was  seen  to  draw  forth  from  his  deepest  pocket 
a  quantity  of  papers,  consisting  of  bills,  rough  drafts  of  deeds,  writs,  and 
other  1^^  documents.  He  hunted  among  them,  and  suddenly  starting, 
exclaimed, 

^  Surprisuig  I  gentlemen ;  I  am  thunderstruck:  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  r^ret  and  sorrow.  Here's  my  purse,  and  the  money  in  it !  By 
some  means  it  got  into  the  wrong  pocket  amongst  a  mass  of  my  papers. 
The  young  woman  is  innocent — I  declare  her  to  be  innocent!" 

The  inspector  smiled  one  moment,  but  frowned  the  next.  He  smiled 
that  Hester,  whose  youth  and  beauty  had  impressed  him  highly  in  her 
£iivour,  was  thus  exculpated,  and  he  frowned  at  the  conduct  of  Pike. 

'<  Sir  I"  he  exclaimed,  <'  to  say  the  least  of  it,  your  accusation  has  been 
most  hasty;  you  might  have  brought  this  young  lady  into  much  trouble. 
Her^  then,  the  chiuge  is  at  an  end,  the  affair  turning  out  an  entire 
mistake." 

"  It  is,"  said  Pike,  «  an  entire  mistake." 

^^  1  hope  you  will  make  her  some  compensation,"  observed  theinspectori 
"for  the  pam  you  have  caused  her." 

"  Certainly,  returned  Mr.  Pike.  At  the  same  time  he  took  a  half-crown 
frt>m  his  well-lined  purse,  and  offered  it  between  his  two  bony  fingers  to 
Hester.  She  repulsed  the  hand  in  unutterable  disdain;  upon  which  Mr. 
Pike,  with  feeUngs  of  great  satisfaction,  returned  the  coin  to  his  purse. 

^  My  heart  is  wrung  at  the  event  of  this  morning,"  said  Pike,  address- 
ing the  inspector.  "I  grieve  I  should  have  committed  such  an  error  I 
Fofgive  me,  dear  young  lady;  the  past  is  over;  you  are  innocent, 
and  will  be  happy ;  but  I  shall  upbraid  myself  for  this  terrible  mistake  as 
kM^  as  I  live ;  but  then,  I  trust,  you  will  forgive  me." 

The  lawyer  bowed;  he  bowed  to  all,  smiling  a  placid,  benevolent,  half 
melancholy  smile,  and  the  next  minute  he  left  me  station-house.  So  much 
time  had  been  consumed  by  the  proceedings,  that  it  was  now  eleven 
o'ck)ck. 

**Good,"  muttered  Mr.  Pike  to  himself;  <'not  a  bad  ruse;  it  has 
w<»ked  pretty  well^two  hours  after  her  time— capital !     We  shall  see." 

The  httle  man,  with  a  light  heart,  skipped  along  the  pavement ;  pre- 
sently he  mingled  with  the  mighty  mass  of  human  beings  movmg  in 
divers  directions,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  inspector  of  police  kindly  addressed  Hester,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
indurating  n&tur^  of  his  office,  he  possessed  a  warm  and  feehng  heart. 
She  quitted  the  spot,  and  hurried  at  once  to  Regent-street;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  she  was  able  to  collect  her  thoogfats.     The  past 
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rorei  to  b».a  Anrnm;  tiw  koarof  ibe  daj  011I7 ioiprinei  opcA  her 
eovridioB  iissLt  aooiflilniir  mong  had  kappeaed.  Bj  toe  iimey 
howerer,  thai  ^  teachBd  Madime  Moog^er's^  htsr  agitation  kad,  to  m 
oertam  extoat,  suMded. 

Hester  walked  into  the  kurge  room— die  ntm  m  hB^  aa  we  ka;i« 
abeadj  described,  of  busy  wcfkora.  Sbe  took  ber  pku»  ia  her  ehairy 
and  was  me^tatii^  a  fitue  speeds  to  address  to  the  Frenckwoman,  eon- 
tabinr  a  plea  for  beiag  so  kto  at  ker  post.  Soddealj  her  aaaie  was 
called  Dy  that  lady ;  the  aeoeat  was  sharp  and  liagiBf  ,  and  Buciaiji  to 
eiakody,  as  well  as  sounds  coiiM»  anger  and  iU-knmoar.  Healer  iastaotlj 
steed  before  Madecaoisene  Harflenr,  m*4  aaxioas  aad  trsmbiBg,  ith  a 
pvesentisaent  of  eoramg  eriL 

^ Don't  be  alarmed;  I  am  nerer  ssvefe.  BwaKt  me,  mj  ebiUt  to  aajr 
that  tins  is  ^»  third  time  in  one  week  joa  kaTe  thoogkt  proper  to  viokito 
the  rules  of  our  establishment." 

*Obt  I  eon£ess  it,"^  eried  Hester,  her  eyes  fiBbg  with  tears;  ^but 
bear  me." 

^  I  bare  heard  you  twke,"  said  the  other,  coldly.  **  Firsts  soom  kiwyer 
detained  you  wi^  business  about  year  unhi^y  ndier,  a  eonrict  er  £eioD, 
whate?er  you  caU  it,  in  prison.  Next,  aome  man  mns  after  yov  m  the 
street,  says  i&at  your  Iraier  has  been  taken  suddeidy  iU,  and  ba^  ytm 
hurry,  to  find,  amr  all,  a  fiidsekood  baa  been  told  yo«.  Why,  giri,  tins 
looks  Tory  mi^  like  Ikbebood  en  yoor  own  part — meie  stories  mipoited 
to  serve  the  oeoaaion.*' 

**  I  hare  spoken  the  tnilk,  I  assure  you.  Heaapea  bear  me  witasas 
that  I  would  not  deceive  you!'* 

*'  This  day,  miss,  you  are  later  than  eirer;  more  than  two  hoars  past 
your  ^aw.     What  have  yea  to  say  for  yowntH  now?" 

Hester^  as  well  as  she  could,  related  ^  event  of  the  moraios^,  in  her 
mgeaoousness  biding  aotbing.  MadenMiseUe  Harflenr  did  not  mt^mpt 
ker,  lodulging  only  in  those  gestaies  peculiar,  perhaps^  to  ker  nation; 
and  wbicb  consisted  in  ndmg  tke  9ye^  then  tiie  band%  and  sbru^giag 
the  riioidderS)  all  ezpresnve  of  surprise,  disgosl^  and  not  a  Rt^  horror. 

When  Hester  finisned,  the  French  wonanwas  perfoetly  caim^  and  raerdy 
ordered  her  to  remain  tiiere  while  ske  q>oke  with  Madaaie  Menffolier. 
The  moments  daring  whick  the  forewoman  was  abaent  aqvpeared  to  Heator 
moBieats  of  foto.  "inie  Parisian  retomed  and  was  smiling^  for,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  declaration,  Ae  resolved  not  to  be  karsk  Apples^  so  uyB 
Ae  story,  temptingly  red  oa  the  Dead-Sea  shore,  but  ashes,  poison  within 
-— such  were  the  sweet  smSes  of  Madeauns^le  Harflenr ;  xnaMoe  and  rmn 
karked  beneatkf 

«  My  dear  young  woman,"  she  began,  "you  have  been  a  good  ckiM  in 
Bost  things  since  yon  have  been  wiA  as,  but  yon  have  now  been  gniltr  of 
grievone  offences — offences  repeated  tturee  times— offences,**  she  ad^ted^ 
raising  ker  voice,  "  agakisl  the  nifes  of  oar  konse,  and  wbiek  cannot  be 
overk>oked.  Besides^  a  young  vronan  eonneeled,  like  yourself,  with  an 
imprisoned  felon,  hunted  by  lawyers^  taken  into  custody  by  tke  police  on 
a  charge  of  tbeft — such  a  young  woman,  I  now  think,  vntk  iSbe  head  of 
onr  estaMi^nent,  is  net  at  aH  sailed  to  us;  diersfore  we  diseharge  yon. 
By  these  misdemeaaoars  you  have  forfoited  the  nririlege  of  a  wedc'a 
notice ;  eonseqnenily  yon  will  leare  to-day— yes,  Am  rery  hoar.     Now, 
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doii*t  ^wak;  k  ii  of  DO  use ;  tmt  jov  aeed  Dot  W  alarmed,  for  I  am 
nsTor  seTorer  I  am  always  kind  to  our  dependaats.  Here  are  your 
wa^ca  far  the  past  we^ — take  dteaei.  ^encet  I  wiH  Ksten  to  nothing— 


WboB  Hester  fbinid  faersdf  id  ibe  street,  rmned,  friendless^  and  Arown 
agam  upon  Ae  world,  she  coold  scarcely  SBpport  herself  bat  felt  a  strong 
ladKnadon  to  sit  down  npon  die  first  door-step,  and  gire  way  to  her  enef. 
Her  bosom  heaved  with  sobs  which  wmM  borst  forth,  and  she  pmced 
hsr  iMadkaivKief  to  her  eyes^  But  spectacles  of  sorrow  in  fte  streets  of 
LoRdoa  are  of  socb  common  ooemreDce,  that  the  passengers  took  Kttle 
notiee  of  her.  The  men  were  too  busy  to  care  about  a  young  creature  in 
taan;  The  police  told  her  to  ^  More  forward."  The  girls  of  her  own 
age  regarded  her,  but  only  for  a  asomenti  with  feeKi^  of  curiosity; 
wliSe  ne  women  of  mature  years,  usuaOy  suspicious,  fimied  die  mignt 
lia  soaaa  usfbrtunote,  ruined  and  deserted  \ej  ner  lorer,  so  paased  on  in 
&guat  rather  than  in  pity. 

But  Hester  eontimied  to  weep  and  to  th»k,  three  subjects  principally 
oceopying  her  imnd — the  loss  of  her  situation,  the  distress  of  ner  &ther 
in  prison,  and  the  villanous  acts  of  Pike. 


THE  CHARMS  OF  AN  AUSTRALIAN  SQUATTER'S  LIFE.* 

Wbt  and  wheirefinre  John  Hendatson,  Esq.,  quondam  lieutsnant  in  her 
"Wajiiity'a  Ceylon  Rifle  Regiinent,.  gave  pteference  to  the  monotonona  *^ 
olonity  of  New  South  WalM  over  tiMse  rich  and  ▼aried  uplands  so  mudi 
i—ihd  bj  Mr.  Henry  Charies  Sor  as  afittla  Eden  for  tekMiM  in  die 
lasid  of  thia  Cingalese^  we  are  net  in£oraoed.  Never  did  eaoigraMt  start 
wilb  lighter  heart  or  more  buoyant  spirita.  The  ae»  was  ^  g^onoua,"  the 
dipper  merry,  eompanioBS  boon,  and  tiiere  was  nothing  but  cigars^ 
sQi^s,  and  carousing  till  the  ti{^e  was  exhausted;  a  griovaaoe  ^Hndi 
happily  did  not  take  fdace  till  the  good  dup  Fortmm  was  cb  die  point  of 
entering  Bass's  Straits,  whose  scenery,  afier  a  long  sea  voyage,  eheered 
tke  diseontented  pasaengera^  as  mwok  as  if  ale  of  tiie  same  name  had 
Dowed  thiDivk  tnem. 

Odco  landed  on  the  Australian  contiuent,  ril  Mr.  Hendeisou's  good 
^iiks  appear,  howwer,  to  hare  forsaken  ham.  He  is  ever  throughout  an 
iatelligeut,  persevering,  comra^eous^  and  endiurng squatter;  but  climate^ 
or  country,  or  the  aspect  of  things,  sobered  him  at  once  to  that  earnest 
and  resolute  ezertieQ  by  windi  tk  difficiddes  to  be  encountered  aae  alone 
ta  be  overeome. 

Disappointment,  indeed,  tracked  his  footsteps  at  every  move.  Sydney 
was  not  foreign  enough  and  suffiriently  oriental  in  its  appearance  to 
please  kiai.  How  true  it  is,  that  what  is  joy  to  one  man's  beart  is  gall  to 
anodier.     ^It  was  too  like  home!**     Nor  <fid  a  doser  intima^  BMike  a 

*  EzcuraiQiit  and  Adrentures  in  New  South  Wales;  wi^  Pictures  of  Sqnsttinc 
and  of  Life  in  the  Bush;  an  Account  of  the  Climate,  Productions,  and  Natural 
flistorj  of  the  Colony,  and  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives,  with 
iMvioe  to  EnlgiantSk  Ac.    ^  Jskn  Hsndtrssn,  Bs^    2  vols.    W.ShobeiL 
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more  fiirYourable  impfMsion.  The  town  is  set  down  in  a  sandy  desert,  is 
infested  by  mosquitoes,  and  oth^  troublesome  insects  and  vermin,  and  is 
subject  to  high  winds,  called,  in  colonial  pariance,  **  Brick-fielders," 
which  bear  with  them  douds  of  dust,  rendering  it  impossible  to  go  ont 
while  the  blast  continues,  or  to  keep  a  door  or  window  open,  imless  one 
would  wish  to  be  suffocated.  There  are  no  places  of  amusement  except  a 
miserable  theatre,  and  only  one  house  deserviug  the  name  of  hotel  in  the 
whole  town,  and  there  the  attendance  is  wretched. 

Having  slByed  about  four  weeks  in  Sydney,  busied  in  maldng  inquiries 
and  acquaintances,  Mr.  Henderson  deemed  it  expedient  to  travel  into  the 
country,  or  bush,  in  order  to  see  for  himself.  With  this  view  he  pur- 
diased  a  horse,  and  started  in  the  first  place  to  Goulbum.  The  road  thither 
he  describes  as  execrable,  no  scenery,  no  fine  view — nothing,  in  &ct,  but 
the  everlasting  gum-tree.  Part  of  the  way  also  lay  through  Bargo  Brush, 
a  favourite  haimt  of  bushrangers,  and  "  a  miserable  cut-throat-lo<Jdng 
place."  •*  The  sameness  and  d^lateness  of  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, ^*  are  excessive,  and  this,  my  first  excursion,  gave  me  striking  ex- 
perience of  the  monotony  and  cheerlessness  of  the  bush,  a  feeling  which 
my  future  wanderings  fully  confirmed." 

This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  country  being  so  generally  unin- 
habited, partly  to  the  uniformity  of  soil  and  contrasted  configuration, 
still  more  so  to  the  general  absence  of  animal  life ;  and,  most  of  all,  to 
the  monotonous  vegetation.  The  last  two  considerations  alone  would 
suffice  to  negative  our  selecting  Australia  for  a  colonial  home.  The 
fact  is,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  New  HoUand  are 
evergreens.  By  fiur  the  most  common,  the  eucalypti,  or  gum-trees,  vary 
a  litUe  in  the  colour  of  their  bark ;  but  the  foliage  of  all  is  very  scanty, 
and  affords  no  shade.  The  forest  and  swamp  oaks  are  pretty  trees,  and 
the  so-called  apple-tree  is  the  handsomest  and  most  European-looking 
tree  of  which  the  Australian  forest  can  boast  The  Moreton  Bay  ]^ine 
is  also  an  exceedingly  graceful  tree,  as  is  also  the  Norfolk  Island  pine. 
The  Bangalo  cabbage-tree  and  fern-tree  give  at  times  a  tropical  appear- 
ance to  the  brush.  The  only  deciduous  trees  are  the  cedar,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  The  brush  abounds  in  creepers,  more  especially 
vines  and  parasites,  and  there  are  also  many  beautiful  flowering  plants ; 
but  still  tne  general  effect,  whether  of  the  plains  dotted  with  myall 
shrubs,  or  the  hilly  country  with  gum-trees,  or  the  salt-water  creeks  with 
mangroves,  or  within  the  brush  itself  with  an  impervious  matted  growth 
of  vmes  and  siblings,  towered  over  by  gums,  cedars,  figs,  and  other  forest 
trees,  the  silence  undisturbed,  save  by  the  mournful  ^l  of  the  cuckoo, 
or  the  painful  scream  of  the  cat-bird — still  the  monotony  is  disagreeable 
and  oppressive. 

We  see  in  this  the  permanence  of  that  great  law  which  pervades  all 
nature,  and  on  which  all  life  and  the  joy  of  life  depend.  The  eye  has 
need  of  change,  and  never  willingly  dwells  on  the  same  colour,  but 
always  requires  another,  and  that  so  urgently,  that  it  produces  colours 
itself,  if  it  does  not  actually  find  them.  There  is,  indeed,  a  law  of 
required  change  that  pervades  everything,  and  applies  itself  to  every 
position  and  act  of  life,  and  which  is  strangely  infringed  in  the  solitude 
and  monotony  of  bush  life,  and  most  so  in  bush  life  in  Australia. 

But  our  meditations  have  carried  us  away  from  Mr.  Henderson,  idiom 
we  lefl  on  the  way  to  Goulbum,  labouring  under  fiist^  and,  widi  him^ 
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almost  always  disagpreeable  impressions.  Gronlbum  itself  fared  no  beS 
^  With  the  surrounding  country,"  he  says,  ''  I  was  much  disappointed ; 
except  the  ground  cleared  about  the  house,  and  the  clearances  of  the  few 
neignbouis,  at  distances  of  five  and  ten  miles,  all  was  interminable  and 
banren  bush.  The  grass  was  extremely  scanty,  and  what  there  was 
appeared  brown  and  parched  up."  The  so-called  ''  Shoalhaven  Gullies" 
be,  however,  acknowledges  to  be  ^*  a  grand  and  romantic  place."  As  to 
the  township  of  Goulbum,  he  says  it  proved  to  be  a  paltiy  village,  con- 
sisting of  perhaps  a  hundred  small  cottages,  planted  in  the  midst  of  a 
mivelly  plain,  one  of  a  series  of  **  dowgs,"  not  far  from  the  river  Wal- 
kmdelly,  which  at  this  time  was  merely  a  chain  of  water-holes  in  the 
apparent  bed  of  a  river.  Upon  this  excursion  Mr.  Henderson  made 
acquaintance  with  two  other  evils — the  excessive  deamess  of  the  inns, 
and  the  abundance  of  vermin.  Of  the  latter,  he  says  they  are  the  curse 
of  the  colony.  If  a  hut  is  deserted  for  a  month  it  becomes  alive  with 
vermin  of  all  kinds.  The  very  sand  swarms  with  them.  The  sheep 
stations  supply  you  with  sheep-ticks,  and  the  farms  furnish  their  quota  of 
weevils,  which  know  how  to  bite  as  well  as  their  neighbours : 

The  trees  in  the  bush  are  ftill  of  bugs;  the  brushes  abound  in  ticks:  the  emu 
is  covered  with  them,  and  so,  I  am  told,  is  the  kangaroo.  I  have  seen  huts  in  the 
bosh  crawling  with  cockroaches,  like  a  hive  of  bees  at  swarming  time;  and  even 
in  the  most  respectable  and  cleanly  houses,  I  have  been  made  ashamed  and 
miserable  by  one  of  the  most  active  of  these  varieties  of  vennin  getting  into  my 
dothes.  Indeed,  for  the  first  six  months  after  my  arrival  in  the  colony,  I  suffered 
so  much  in  this  way  that  I  seriously  contemplated  leaving  on  that  account  alone; 
fbr  I  £^  almost  unable  to  support  the  fatigue  of  travelling  by  day,  and  of  walking 
up  and  down  my  room  all  night,  instead  of  sleeping.  General  Macqnarie,  who 
was  Ibnd  of  immortalising  his  name,  it  is  said,  dignified  with  it  one  of  the  indi- 
genous varieties  of  bugs,  and  the  **  simax  Macqnariensis,"  along  with  the  **Pulex 
OTitans"  (oslled  by  the  New  Zealanders,  on  whom  we  have  conferred  it,  '*  the 
little  European 'Oi  ^^i^  ao  strangers. 

Afier  this,  Mr.  Henderson  took  another  journey  to  the  southward,  but 
with  little  or  no  encouragement.  So  great  was  me  state  of  depression  at 
Woolengong,  that  two-thirds  of  the  houses  were  uninhabited,  and  the 
streets  green  with  grass.  The  scenery  of  the  country  around  Shoal- 
haven, Slawarra  Mountmn,  and  the  Kangaroo  Grround,  was  varied  and 
beautiful ;  and  of  the  capabilities  of  this  part  of  the  country  there  can  be  no 
real  doubts,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  circumstances  and  season 
at  which  Mr.  Henderson  visited  it 

AfW  a  few  minor  excursions  np  the  Paramatta  to  Windsor,  the 
North  Shore,  Botany  Bay,  &c.,  Mr.  Henderson  sailed  in  a  steamer  for 
Port  Macquarie,  at  that  tnne  the  most  northern  settlement  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  sight  of  this  station  somewhat  rejoiced  his  heart  He  at 
once  prodaimed  it  to  be  the  beet  built  and  most  prettily  situated  town- 
dnp  he  had  seen  in  the  colony.  This  ^< pretty  town"  has,  however,  also 
its  drawbacks.  Ever  since  it  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a  penal  settlement, 
it  has  been  used  as  a  dep6t  for  what  are  called  ^  specials,"  that  is,  spedal 
or  gentlemen  convicts ;  and  for  invalids : 

Here  may  be  seen  gallant  naval  and  military  oflBcers,  eloquent  parsons,  learned 
lawyers,  acute  and  once  opulent  bankers  and  merchants,  ^et  id  genms  ornate,** 
niere  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  aristocracy— of  brothers  and  sons  of  brds,  right 
honoorables,  baronets,  Ac,  and  some  claiming  such  titles,  or  succession  to  them 
for  themselves.    From  these  are  found  all  grades,  down  to  the  London  Jew  and 
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the  T^ppmy  Mirdenc  Those  who  daim  tho  aa  of  ''q^eoial''  an  better  eff 
than,  and  often  placed  above,  thdr  feDowa,  the  mnthoritiea  erident^  forgem^n,  ar 
diacazduig,  tiie  admhrable  apothegm  of  tiie  aneienta— ^^^toZ/iiardKi,  nutf  coftrai/* 

When  cireoowtaaeea  finrovr  theBl^1lhegr  aie  aaaigned  to  their  wlrea,  or  nMifle 
conataiblea,  gaotoai,  wardapen  ef  the  frisoaeta'  bamicka,  onuraoeia»  or  atonAeoya 
«f  xoad-partiea,  &c.  Some  of  them,  aa  well  aa  many  of  the  iBYalida,  are  lent  oat 
to  aetUera,  who  thna  obtahi  aUvea  for  their  keep,  but  in  general  they  are  not  of 
much  nae.  I  hare  aeen  Iswyera  and  bankera  tending  sheep,  soldiers  and  paraoos 
acting  aa  atodaDea, aad  gamblers  and  pi<drood[eta  filling  thecapactty  of  hut- 
fceepera;  bat  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  they  witt  be  foond  weU  adapted  to  a 
mode  of  life  ao  different  ftvm  that  to  which  they  have  been  aocnatomed.  It  waa 
wonderfhl,  howeyer,  how  soon  some  of  them  learn  to  be  uaeM;  and  I  well  re- 
member a  gentl^nan  pcnnting  ont  to  me  his  best  shepherd,  and  stadng  that  he  had 
ftnnerly  been  a  notonoos  London  p&^pocket 

After  a  trip  up  the  Hastings  and  '^^^laon  Rivers,  Mr«  Hendenon  cronad 
the  country  to  the  M'Leay,  at  that  time  afi&irding  the  most  valuable 
snpplj  of  red*oedar  timber  in  die  colony.  On  this  occasion  our  settler 
struck  the  river  ten  miles  below  the  spot  where  he  afterwaxds  establiahed 
lumseli^  being  upon  a  creek  which  subsequently  bore  his  own  xmme. 
The  sawyers  are  deeoribed  as  leading  a  wild  life  of  it,  and  spending  tlieir 
wages  in  drunken  bouts.  Before  finally  taking  up  his  abode  on  the 
MUieeiy,  Mr.  Heodenon  returned  to  Sydney,  and  tnenoe  made  an  ex- 
eurrion  to  the  Biver  Hunter  and  Liverpool  Plains  in  quest  of  stock. 
There  are  several  small  towns  on  the  Hunter,  as  Maiiland  and  Darlington, 
but  still  in  their  iafJEuacy.  The  iivttr  itaelf  is  deserihed  as  everyw^ete 
eneombered  by  flats  and  sfaaHo^wi,  widi  here  and  there  an  epeoing,  where 
some  settler  has  established  himseii 

The  journey  to  Laverpool  Plains  lay  partly  through  brush  and  downs, 
upon  tae  latter  of  whicA  was  a  petrified  fovest  Then  came  Kingdon 
Poods  and  the  bumin/^  nountasns  of  Wingau,  evidently  an  instance  of 
decomposing  pyrites  actmg  on  bitunnnous  shale.  There  were  inns  on  the 
road,  but^  as  usual,  very  extortionate,  and  abounding  in  vermin.  Liver- 
pool Plakis  were  euTOring  at  the  time  from  probnged  drought;  and 
the  Peel  was  dried  up  throogfa  nearly  its  whole  coarse.  The  Namoi, 
whidi  reeetvas  the  waters  of  the  Peel  when  there  are  any  flowing,  afforded 
only  a  finr  pools  lor  ^eep-shearing  and  daily  use.  On  these  plains  <iie 
pDopvieteie  of  stoek  were  suffsring  from  six  great  evils  at  once:  dried- 
vp  pasturB|fe,  deficiency  of  water,  disease  among  the  stock,  wild  dogs, 
hostile  natives,  and  predatory  bashrangers.  T^  oi^y  eounteipoise  we 
can  find  out  was,  that  at  night  they  could  contemplate  the  Soudiem 
Cross— that  maenifieent  eonstdlation,  whose  beauty  made  Dante  ^eak 
of  the  ^  widowed  sights  of  those  who  had  not  seen  it 

It  was,  however,  at  a  station  on  the  Mooki*  that  Mr.  Henderson  por- 
dased  Us  herd  of  catde.  Ilie  beasts  themselves  having,  ^m  soarcilj 
of  grass  and  water,  wandered  to  imnense  distanoes,  it  tmk  more  tbai  m 
month  to  eoUeot  them,  during  whksh  time  our  settler  slept  in  tiM  open  air, 
at  a  distanoe  of  several  hundred  yards  firom  the  station,  to  avoid  the  swarms 
of  vermin.  At  lei^^  a  sufficimit  number  being  cdlected,  they  were 
branded,  and  accounts  were  settled,  but  not  without  difficulties : 

The  man  ftom  whom  I  purchased  my  stock  had  risen  from  the  lowest  walks  of 

*  The  Karaoi,  Peel,  and  XookiBivers,  are  marked  on  the  mape  as  flowing  into 
•UieBariingandllarrayBiTera;  but  tii^  appear  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  if 
net  alwi^  to  be  lost  ia  swampa. 
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aoteioiMll^tedchaxseter.  Wldle  wider  hiB  roo^  mj  Mddle-lMC^  ^i^lueh  ^v«M 
•eemcd  with  ^pMJlock,  were  buohcn^pen,  and  the  ngwidpnt  that  iwid  Iwcmnaie 
hetween  him  and  ne  waa  ttelea  from  my  poBket-book.  From  tbaaatare^f  cv 
tnmaactioD,  he  may  have  hoped  to  turn  this  to  his  advantan «  ^  viay  favPB 
eiperted  tofladaboaBidweqiieatagieemeBtwhidi,flpomhisappate^ 


qiperten  tofladaboaBidweqiieatagieemeBtwhidi,flpomhisappateirtdMhioIhMi* 
tioB  tofblfll  his  «oatraet,  I  had  obliged  Mm  to  sign;  b«t  thM  hitler  doeiiaMBt  I 
hftd  chaaoed  to  retaia  in  ray  pocftEet  and  his  nefiuioiis  designs  were  thus  de» 


ray  pocftBet,  i 

fisatai.    Sooh  aie  the  people  with  whom  one  comes  in  oontaet  in  New  Sogth 
Waleal 

Becanse  I  decfined  snbmitting  to  his  impodiaoBs,  lie  became  so  Tident  as  eroi, 
hf  his  gestmns,  to  tibreatea  blows.  In  my  own  defence,  I  prepared  to  makeiwe 
af  a  pislol,  whioh  I  had  in  my  pocket,  when  aiy  worihy  hoal^  oferoome  wiHh 
jMssion,  called  iat  his  gmn,  and  rnahed  to  the  hut  ibr  it 

f  ortnnately,  howerer,  Ibr  the  prevention  of  bloodshed,  his  wife  interposed,  and 
prevented  hiB  porpose  mitfl  he  cooled  sufficiently  to  see  the  madness  or  the 
aHainatife  he  was  choosing, — munely,  that  of  being  either  shot  or  hung.  This 
inlomcuiiun  was  more  than  he  desenned  from  his  ^xmse,  whom  he  iaA  taob 
brrag^  to  death's  door  by  catting  her  head  open  with  a  sabre.  I  afterwards  met 
the  surgeon  who  attended  her  on  that  occasion,  and  was  infbnned  that  the 
seoiUAdnJ,  her  husband,  in  terror  that  she  would  die  and  leave  him  to  be  hanged, 
<m  his  knees  ofered  his  whole  herd  of  cattle  to  the  medical  man  if  he  wodd  save 
her;  aad,  after  her  leeo^ety,  woold  not  giv«  one  farthing  in  return  te  having  bis 
neck  saved  from  the  halter. 

it  vaa  only  now  thst  oar  settler's  dtfficollaes  can  be  aaid  to  bare  reaUr 
eoBuiieiioed.  He  had  aasocuited  with  himseif  a  partner,  wiwm  he  oafls 
Mr.  R  i  and  some  helps ;  and  havm?  provided  theaisalvieB  with  ngooA 
Uaakety  m  tin  ffurt  and  a  pint  pot  each,  widi  these  atrapped  on  behnid, 
kaieters  m  fitmt,  saddle-bags  across  ihe  saddle,  and  rifles  shmg  at  their 
■desy  they  started  to  dnre  their  herd  from  the  Mooid  to  the  M^Leay. 
On  aitoh  a  journey  the  greatest  of  all  difScolties,  and  ihey  were  most 
Domeroas  and  vsned,  arose  ^m  the  defiaenoy  of  water.  They  had  not 
been  out  many  days  before  they  were  glad  to  snck  the  froaen  dew  from 
the  Uades  of  grass.  By  Sahdbmy  Flamis  and  New  England  it  was  ail 
pretty  -wdR,  for  there  were  stations ;  but  beyond  that  the  roate  was  marked 
oohr  by  tomahawked  trees,  and  they  were  not  long  in  losing  it.  Next 
fallosred  the  multiidied  fadgues  of  driving  the  her^  and  kx£ag  out  fer 
a  road,  superadded  to  the  mere  getting  forward.  At  one  time  « 
Bti^iendous  precipice  threatened  to  stop  aS  further  promss  whatsoever ; 
at  others,  ihey  were  themselves  and  cattle  two  or  three  days  without  food 
€it  dnnkl  At  length  they  reached  the  M'Leay ;  and,  alter  diffioid^ 
iransasenUe  and  great  sufferings  and  privations,  they  ^  to  a  station 
called  Tovrel  Creek.  Among  the  pecufiaritiies  of  travel  m  ihe  bmsh,  ive 
may  here  notice  the  nettle,  a  stinging  tree,  from  the  effects  of  wUch  the 
horse  snfifers  hmhw  than  man.  Mr.  Henderscm  thus  relates  an  oecurrence 
tfaa*  hefel  him  when  bewildered  among  some  eedar-paths  m  an  extensile 
hniah: 

Tiyia^  at  the  terminataoa  of  one  of  Ihese  psths,  to  force  my  way  through  the 
imof^  1  got  among  some  young  nettle-trees,  and  my  horse  was  severdy  stoag. 
Within  ten  minutes  he  began  to  stagger  under  met,  and  at  last  iellL  I  sprang  off, 
and  myself  landed  among  netUe-trees^  but  ibov^  I  was  stax«,  Idid  net  Ibel  it 
much  more  than  common  nettles. 

My  charger  bad  not  lain  long^  when  he  started  iq>,  plough  and  rearing  most 
fiiriously .  He  soon  fell  again,  however,  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  saMIe  off 
UaL  A^ahi  he  rose,  agam  he  staggered  about,  rearing  high  in  the  air,  and  i«ahi 
Im  HbO.  I  waa  now  much  alarmed  for  him,  and  wonld  have  bled  him  with  my 
.haihewasseflukmsthatitwasiBgipossible  to.doso.   It^tiMmfyrrhify 
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hower&t,  and  kept  him  moring  aboat  when  he  was  up^  thfaWng  that  might  do 
him  some  good,  but  it  was  of  no  avaiL  He  soon  became  perfectl j  fhmtic,  <iIa>iW 
hia  head  against  the  trees,  breaking  down  the  joung  sapfings  and  brashwood,  az^ 
learing  his  hoof-marks  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  aroond.  At  last,  exhausted,  he 
fell  to  rise  no  more. 

After  rolling  and  plunging  about  for  some  time  longer,  his  limbs  became  rigid^ 
and  trembled  rioIenUj,  whl&  his  whole  bodj  was  coreied  with  lather  and  per- 
spiration. In  this  state  he  remained  for  half  an  hour  or  longer,  and  then  my  poor 
steed  was  no  more.    He  died  in  less  than  three  hours  after  he  had  been  stung. 

Ascending  a  very  steep  ranee  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Towel 
Creek,  and  descendinjr  nve  mues  further,  the  party  ultimately  encamped 
upon  the  confines  of  what  was  now  to  become  their  cattle-run.  The  site 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Henderson's  account,  a  very  beautiful  one — an  ex- 
tensive fiat  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  which  fdls  into  the  M'Leay;  in  the 
background,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  up  the  creek,  a  huge  mountain, 
supported  right  and  left  by  conical  hills,  while  a  mass  of  confused  ranges 
reached  down  on  both  sides  to  the  river.  All  this  hilly  and  mountain 
land  was  well  wooded.  Here  they  made  bark  huts;  but  the  river  rose  and 
fiooded  the  fiat,  and  provisions  became  scarce.  An  excursion  to  Port 
Macquarie,  distant  about  eighty  miles,  became  necessary  to  obtain  supplies^ 
tools,  men,  &c.  There  was  no  society;  Mr.  Henderson's  nearest  neigh- 
bour, who  dwelt  in  a  creek  ten  or  eleven  miles  ofi^  still,  like  most  squatters^ 
thought  that  his  run  had  been  encroached  upon  by  the  new  comer. 
They  had  not  be^n  long  encamped  before  a  party  of  blacks  paid  them  a 
visit  They  are  described  as  being  great  strapping  and  ferocious-looking 
fellows,  fully  armed  with  spears,  ^meran^s,  and  tomahawks.  These 
amiable  aborigines  were  not  long  in  manifesting  their  hostility  to  the 
whites,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  said  to  entertain  the  belief  that  thej 
themselves  become,  or,  as  they  express  it,  "jump  up  white  fellows :" 

The  distance  from  th^  huts  to  the  old  camping-place  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile;  and  when  the  men  had  one  morning  finished  milking,  and  had  just  crossed 
^e  creek  on  their  way  back,  five  blacks  started  out  of  the  brush  upon  the  bank, 
fiillj  armed,  as  if  intending  mischief.  Dennis,  my  assigned  servant,  called  out  to 
them,  "  Wliat  you  look  out?**  when  one  of  them  answered,  •*  Toorki  !**  meaning 
that  they  were  going  to  hunt  the  wild  turkey ;  but  Dennis  knew  that  he  was  part 
of  the  game  for  whidi  they  had  lain  in  wait  that  morning. 

The  blacks  did  not  attack  them  at  once,  for  they  seldom  strike  a  white  man, 
except  from  behind.  The  two  unfortunate  whites,  with  their  heads  half  turned 
round,  and  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  savages,  walked  swiftly  towards  the  station, 
and  got  a  little  a-head  of  the  blacks,  who  followed  them.  When  about  the  middle 
of  the  flat,  however,  they  discovered  several  more  of  their  enemies  running  quic^y 
along  the  range  towards  the  huts,  so  as  to  intercept  them.  They  now  saw  that 
their  oidy  chance  of  safety  lay  in  speed,  and,  dropping  the  milk-pail,  they  fled 
towards  my  hut. 

It  was  not  yet  seven,  and  I  was  still  asleep,  when  the  door  was  burst  in  1^  the 
men,  whose  cries  of  '*  The  blacks,  the  blacks!"  soon  roused  me.  Jumping  qp,  I 
seized  my  rifle,  which  stood  ready  loaded  in  the  comer,  and  sprang  to  the  door. 
When  I  reached  this  point,  I  saw  the  foremost  black  fellow,  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards,  poising  his  spear  in  the  air,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  launching  it  at 
one  of  the  men  who  as  yet  had  only  reached  the  doorway.  Our  foes  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  c^^P  bank,  and  the  moment  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  or  of  the 
rifle,  th^  were  offlike  deer,  springing  at  one  bound  down  the  bank,  and  before  I 
could  raise  the  piece  to  my  shoulder! 

About  the  same  time,  the  blacks  committed  several  other  depredations : 

My  neighbour,  who,  as  I  have  said,  dwelt  ten  miles  down  the  river,  amdoas  to 
prevent  my  occupying  part  of  the  run  a4j<^ning  my  station,  had  erected  a  hut  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  pla^  two  men  in  it.    This  hut  stood  upon 
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E  fine  cteskf  commonlj  called  Saunden*^  Creek,  from  a  man  of  that  name,  who 
had  been  murdered  there  some  little  time  before  by  the  blacks.  The  same  spot 
was  again  to  b«!ome  the  scene  of  savage  revenge. 

While  one  of  the  two  men  who  now  occupied  this  place  was  absent  one  day,  the 
blacks  took,  advantage  of  the  age  and  weakness  of  the  hut-keeper,  whom  they 
attacked  and  left  for  dead,  finishing  their  work,  of  course,  by  riflmg  the  hut.  The 
man  was  afterwards  removed,  and  taken  down  the  country  to  the  hospital,  where, 
after  a  long  and  painftil  illness,  he  became  somewhat  better,  but  whether  he  ulti- 
mately recovered  or  not,  I  never  heard.  This  event,  though  much  to  be  deplored, 
was  of  service  to  me,  for  the  hut  was  immediately  abandoned  by  my  troublesome 
neighbour,  and  taken  possession  of  by  me. 

Such  are  the  aborigines;  and  even  worse  things  are  told  of  them,  as  for 
example: 

Weak  or  deformed  children  are  frequently,  if  not  always,  killed  by  the  mothers. 
This  would  seem  almost  unnecessary,  for  a  delicate  child  could  not  long  survive 
the  rough  life  and  frequent  hunger  to  which  it  must  be  eicposed.  Such  is  the 
case,  however;  I  have  known  instances  of  it  myself,  occurring  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

On  one  occasion,  daring  the  illness  of  our  former  worthy  commissioner,  Mr. 
Oakes,  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  within  the  boun- 
daries, went  on  an  expedition  against  the  Tarraharpny  blacks,  a  tribe  n)torious 
for  tiieir  savage  dispositions,  and  inhabiting  the  country  between  the  moutiis  of 
the  M*Leay  and  the  Nambuccoo.  They  had,  at  that  time,  made  an  attack  upon 
the  sawyers  occupied  on  the  latter  river,  which  had  ended  in  the  murder  of  one  of 
these  adventurous  men,  and  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  their  aggressions  had 
so  ended. 

The  commissioner,  taking  the  police  with  him,  came  upon  their  camp,  and  dis- 
persed them  with  some  slaughter.  While  standing  near  their  deserted  gunyas, 
%b,  Sullivan  informed  me,  that  he  heard  a  noise,  appearing  like  a  child  crying, 
and  proceeding  £tom  the  earth.  Guided  by  the  sound,  he  arrived  at  a  pile  of 
pieces  of  tea-tree  bark,  which,  on  being  removed,  were  found  to  cover  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  in  which  a  live  child  had  recently  been  placed,  in  an  erect  position. 
He  coigectured  that  the  child  was  one  of  those  which,  from  weak^s  or  deformity, 
had  been  doomed  to  death.  But  what  was  done  with  the  foundling?  it  will  be 
asked.    Whether  or  not  it  was  left  to  its  fate,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Tet,  if  a  white  man  injures  a  black,  he  is  amenable  to  the  law  as 
much  as  if  he  wronged  his  own  countryman,  and  is  almost  as  likely  to  be 
detected  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  black  is 
the  aggressor,  he  flies  to  his  ravines  and  brushes,  where  no  horseman  can 
follow  him,  and  where  the  white  man  will  never  find  him,  unless  per- 
adventare  he  has  another  black  to  track  his  enemy.  If  he  finds  him,  he 
can  only  shoot  him,  at  the  risk  of  being  hanged,  for  the  savage  will  rarely 
be  captured  alive,  unless  wounded : 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  law  cannot  be  justly  and 
equally  administered  to  the  two  races,  who  are  continually  thrown  into  hostile 
contact  on  the  frontiers  of  the  colony.  The  gun  is  the  only  law  the  black  fears: 
the  only  power  that  deters  him  from  murder  and  plunder;  and  the  only  available 
administrator  of  punishment  for  his  offences. 

Tbose  who  denounce  the  squatter  as  a  murderer  and  lAnd-robber,  it  lias  been 
well  said  in  "Kennedy's  Account  of  Texas,"  **take  no  thought  of  the  spirit  that 
has  impelled  him  onwards,  of  the  quaUties  he  is  constrained  to  display,  and  the 
todal  ameliorations  of  wluch  he  is  the  pioneer.  He  loves  the  wilderness  for  the 
independence  it  confers — ^for  the  sovereignty  which  it  enables  him  to  wield  by 
dint  of  his  personal  energies.  The  forest  is  subject  to  his  axe— its  inhabitants  to 
his  gun." 

By  daily  toil,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  earns  his  bread,  and  leads  a  life  of 
conscious  independence  where  the  grand  old  forests  have  stood  for  ages,  and  where 
the  foot  of  the  white  man  never  trod  before.  His  life  is  one  of  continued  labour^ 
soUtude,  and  too  oft^  warflBure.  He  has  an  enemy  untiring,  and  often  waiting 
long  for  his  time;  cunning,  wary,  and  expert;  frequently  disphiying  great  con- 
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xage,  aiid,  if  he  kas  wrongs  to  Avenge,  httdlBU  OB  lihom  lie  wi^^ 
00  long  as  a  white  man  is  the  victim.  Sorely,  then,  the  man  who  is  the  piawrr 
of  dvilisation— who,  going  ont  into  the  wiMerncis,  spoDds  his  dm  in  toil  snd 
danger,  and  .his  ni^s  in  dreariness  and  8oUtDde--^who  mast  aend  out  his  shep- 
herd with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder^  and  sling  his  lifle  at  his  aide  iHwn  hesides 
.among  his  herds — ^who,  making  a  lodgment  in  the  hash,  esnaaa  **the  desert  to 
r^'oice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,**  and  opens  the  way  Ibr  the  emiling  viUiiies,  the 
good  old  British  Anstitntioiy,  and  the  happy  popultttkm  vdiich  ft>llow,-«aidj  this 
man  has  not  labooxed  in  Tain;  but  has  deserred  at  least  kaieney  «t  oar  handi. 

Far  be  it  from  me  toadvocate  the  oauseless  and  indiscaiminate  sknigfater  whieh 
has  often  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  one  is  indignant  when  one  hears  these 
comfortable  and  luxuriant  philanthropists,  who,  OYerflowing  with  sympathy  for  all 
laoas  hot  4heir  own,  «it  by  :th«r  own  warm -firesides  at  home^Tange  not  beyond  the 
smoke  of  their  native  cities,  and  there  consign  to  eferlasting  destroction  theheidj 
and  adventurons  backwoodsman,  whose  own  right  arm  is  tSa  only  defence. 

The  squatter  has  not^  however,  aaly  blacks  and  bushxangerB,  dioqght 
and  famine,  and  disease  to  encounter,  there  are  nany  points  of  a  mkior 
kmd  which  delnet  »uoh  from  the  efaarms  of  his  adventnroiis  li^ 
Among  these  may  be  especially  noticed  the  snakes,  of  which  the  deafliest 
is  the  death-adder.  It  appears,  from  well  authenticated  oases,  that  men 
who  are  bitten  by  this  snake  only  survive  a  few  minotes.  It  is  deseribed 
as  a  disgusting  lookiDg  reptile,  of  a  browrah  cekmr,  between  two  SDd 
dnee  feet  long,  thi<^  and  clumsy  in  its  shape,  and  with  a  small,  pointed, 
and  hard  process  at  its  taiL  The  black  snake,  the  ydlow  and  biowQ 
snakes,  and  the  whip-snake,  are  also  deadly: 

When  one  considers  the  abundance  of  vaiomouQ  snakes  in  this  comitiy,  it  be- 
comes matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  people  are  killed  by  them.  It  is  true  they 
win  avoid  one  if  possible,  but  they  so  often  lie  upon  paths,  and  get  into  houes, 
that  one  can  scarce  help  coming  in  contact  with  them.  I  have  rode  over  them, 
stepped,  or  rather  sprang  over  them  when  too  late  to  draw  back;  been  jnilled  back 

S'  others  when  about  to  tread  upon  them;  seen  them  fall  from  the  roof  upon 
e  floor;  killed  them  in  my  verandah ;  seen  one  creep  out  of  a  log  of  wood  brooght 
to  the  fire;  and  found  the  skeleton  of  one  behind  a  trunk  in  my  bedroom;  and 
yet  have  had  the  good  fortune  never  to  be  bitten.  Neither  did  any  of  my  serraots 
suffer  in  this  way,  though  1  had  one  man  who,  before  he  came  to  me,  had  rsoeived 
a  bite,  but  had  saved  himself  by  cutting  out  the  pieee. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  snakes  are  a  constant  source  of  terror  and  annov- 
anoe  to  many.  Some  wear  great  boots  on  account  of  them,  and  all  wise  pe<4>Ie 
look  into  thdr  beds  before  they  jump  in.  There  is  no  place  that  one  can  be  wk 
is  free  from  them.  The  roof,  the  verandah,  beds,  curtains,  gardens,  wells,^  in 
each,  or  all,  the  deadly  enemy  may  lurk.  They  abound  in  brushes,  and  wind 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Sometimes  they  look  down  from  the  ^ot 
orchard  trees;  at  other  times  they  take  possession  of  your  dbrawing-room.  When 
ahouse  is  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  upon  sleepers  and  ble^s,  be  sure  that 
underneath  are  whole  colonies  of  vipers. 

Lest  the  reader  shall  not  have  formed,  from  what  we  have  quoted,  a 
clear  idea  of  the  charms  of  a  squatter's  Hfe,  we  will  place  them  still  more 
concisely  before  him  in  the  author's  own  words : 

Bemoved  from  sddety,  and  the  refinements  of  life,  he  becomes  cardess  ot 
hk  appearance  and  manners;  nav,  he  beoomes  heedless  even  of  those  oomforts 
of  life  which  are  within  his  reach.  With  hundreds  of  cattle  he  has  no  batter, 
or  cheese,  and  very  often  no  milk!  With  a  rich  soil  around  him,  he  has  no 
garden;  not  any  vegetable  or  fruit  to  drive  away  the  scurvy.  Witii  grain  he 
has  no  poultry;  with  a  gun  he  has  no  game;  with  hooks  and  grasshoppers  he  has 
no  fish.  ACake  a  hole  with  your  toe  and  throw  a  peachstone  in,  or  drop  one  on  the 
ground,  and  in  tiiree  years  it  bears  fruit;  stick  a  vine  cutting  into  the  eartii,  and 
in  fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  dusters  of  fine  grapes  are  hauj^ng  from  Us  booghs, 
and  yet  tbesquatter  seldom  does  the  one  or  4he  other.  . 

He  certainly  has  good  reasons  for  not  making  hk  station  too  attractive,  bat  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  Mfe  is  often  much  mere  cheerless  and  oomforllessthan  it 
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need  be.  EewoftheftationflareadoniedbyafSBiiuJe.  Wbeiever  this  is  the  case, 
a  g[Feat  iinpffyveuieiit  is  pettseptiUe. 

The  squatter's  dwelling  is  freqientfy  a  hot  no  better  than  those  of  his  men ;  with 
a  baric  roof,  an  earthen  floor,  a  hotbed  of  vermin,  and  a  narrow  berth  fixed  in  one 
flOBMR  The  tarack  tiirongh  the  forest  leads  up  to  his  door,  before  which  stands  a 
bitof  paKog,  or  a  ceaple  of  hurdles,  to  san  his  blitots  on,  if  he  takes  this  tre«Ut 
to  dispel  theyermin. 

ffis  mode  of  life  is  miifonn  to  excess.  When  he  arises  in  the  morning,  he  smokes 
lit  abort  blade  day  pipe;  breakfiut  tardily  appears,  consisting  of  tea,  damper,  and 
alimpe  fileef  antSoB-chops,  if  his  is  asheep-etadon,  or  salt  beef,  if  a  csttle  station. 
hpBt  bnak&st,  he  lights  his  pipe  again,  and  sallies  forth  on  horseback.  His  dress 
consists  of  a  broad-brimmed  straw  luit,  a  blue  shirt,  fiistian,  or  some  suck  troosers, 
supported  by  a  belt  round  the  waist,  and  ankle  boots;  his  heels «re  armed  with 
spurs,  while  in  fats  belt,  or  in  holsters,  he  probably  has  pistols.  In  his  hand  ha 
CBcieatbeviiycrsal  stodcwliip,  the  han^e  a  ioOi  long,  and  tiie  lash  twdve  or  six- 
IsHi  feet,  and  giving  forth  sounds  l^t  startle  the  silence  of  the  forest.  Diving 
the  day,  his  pipe  is  re-lighted  at  every  hut  or  fire-stick  he  passes,  or  if  be  sees 
nooe  of  these,  be  has  recourse  to  his  flint  and  steeL 

Probably  he  is  out  till  sunset  without  eating  anything,  and  when  be  returns  he 
iifs,  aa  he  breakftsted,  on  damper  and  mutton-chops,  or  salt  beef,  not  both,  but  on 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  ^e  stock  he  breeds.  If  at  home  to  dinner,  his  tee 
is  the  same;  and  even  if  he  calls  on  a  neighbour  ten  or  twelve  miles  o£^  he  ikids 
no  variety.  Ten  to  one  he  has  no  books,  or  no  taste  for  reading;  therefore,  he 
mxikeB  ms  pipe  tfll  bedtime,  and  then  turns  in. 

T^enextdi^  is  only  a  r^ietitkm  of  the  one  tinctweat  before  it,  and  so. 

He  eats,  and  drinks,  and  sleeps;  what  then? 
He  eats,  and  drloks,  and  sleeps  again. 

Tliere  is  one  further  subject,  TiHbich  we  cannot  leave  these  entraining 
and  instmctive  volumes  without  notidng,  as  corroborative  of  what  we 
have  before  sidd  concerning  the  degeneration  of  races  by  climate.  Speak- 
ing of  the  effect  of  the  dimate  of  Australia  upon  the  European,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson says,  *'  In  one  generation,  even,  they  shoot  up  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Americans,  and  the  young  '  com  stalks'  and  '  currency  lasses,'  as  the 

C'h  of  each  sex  are  called,  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  .children 
in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  they  will, 
in  a  few  generations,  strongly  resemble  the  Americans.  The  girls  are 
frequently  very  good-looking,  and  arrive  at  maturi^  at  an  early  age.  I 
have  seen  them  marriageable  at  fifteen,  and  have  known  them  mairied 
even  at  thirteen."  Where  there  is  precocious  maturity,  we  need  not  say 
there  is  also  precocious  decay.  Upon  this  subject  the  clever  author  of  a 
Httle  work  upon  the  United  States,  called  "  Across  the  Atlantic,"  recently 
published,  also  says,  '^  I  cannot  help  reverting  to  a  point  which  has  been 
noticed  by  every  traveller — I  mean  the  painfid  and  haggard  expression  of 
almost  every  countenance  that  you  meet  in  the  United  States.  This  ob- 
servation is  more  strongly  rivetted  upon  my  mind  than  any  other  that  I 
made,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  affim^at  Mr.  Dickens  and  other  writers, 
in  describing  this  peculiar  trait,  have  fidlen  short,  very  £ur  short,  of  the 
reality.  Such  a  collection  of  wrinkled,  miserable,  sallow  fiEUses  as  force 
themselves  upon  your  attention,  as  you  walk  down  the  streets,  or  sit  in 
one  of  the  Iqpg  itulway  cars,  or  pace  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe." 

Evidence  upon  this  important  point  is  thus  not  only  cumulative,  but 
the  isjct  itself  is  evidentiy  becomings  year  after  year,  more  painftdly  glaring 
and  apparent 
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Chapter  LXV. 

The  lull  that  prevailed  in  the  break£A8t-rooin  on  Miss  Glitters's  return 
from  the  window  was  speedily  interrupted  by  fresh  arrivab  before  the 
house.  The  three  Master  Baskets  in  coats  and  lay-over  collars.  Master 
Shutter  in  a  jacket  and  trousers,  the  two  Master  Bulgeys  in  wooJlen 
overalls  with  very  large  hunting  whips,  Master  Brick  in  a  velveteen 
shooting-jacket,  and  the  two  Cheeks  with  their  tweed  trousers  tlmtst 
into  fiddle-case  boots,  on  all  sorts  of  ponies  and  family  horses,  b^;aa 
pawing  and  disordering  the  gravel  in  front  of  Nonsuch  House. 

George  Cheek  was  the  head  boy  at  Mr.  Latherington's  classical  and 
commercial  academy,  at  Flagellation  Hall  (late  the  Rose  and  Crown 
Hotel  and  Posting  House,  on  the  Bankstone-road),  where,  for  forty 
pounds,  a  year,  eighty  young  gentlemen  were  fitted  for  the  pulpit^  the 
senate,  the  bar,  the  counting-house,  or  anything  else  their  parents  fiuided 
them  fit  for. 

George  was  a  tall  stripling,  out  at  the  elbows,  in  at  the  knees,  with  his 
red  knuckled  hands  thrust  a  long  way  throufi'h  his  tight  coat.  He 
was  just  of  that  awkward  age  when  boys  fancy  themselves  men,  and  men 
are  not  prepared  to  lower  themselves  to  their  level.  Ladies  get  on  better 
with  them  than  men :  either  the  ladies  are  more  tolerant  of  twaddle,  or 
their  discerning  eyes  see  in  the  gauky  youth  the  germ  of  friture  useful- 
ness. George  was  on  capital  terms  with  himself.  He  was  the  oracle  of 
Mr.  Latherington's  school,  where  he  was  not  only  head  boy  and  head 
swell,  but  a  considerable  authority  on  sporting  matters.  He  took  in 
BelTs  Life,  which  he  read  from  beginning  to  end,  and  "  noted  its  con- 
tents," as  they  say  in  the  city. 

**  m  tell  you  what  all  these  little  (hiccup)  animals  will  be  wanting/' 
observed  Sir  Harry,  as  he  cayenne-peppered  a  turkey's  leg;  "they'll  be 
come  for  a  (hiccup)  hunt." 

"  Wish  they  may  get  it,"  observed  Captaua  Seedeybuck;  adding, 
*'  why,  the  ground's  as  hard  as  iron." 

"There's  a  big  boy,"  observed  Miss  Glitters,  eyeing  George  Cheek 
through  the  window. 

"  Let*s  have  him  in  and  see  what  he's  got  to  say  for  himself,"  said  Miss 
Howard. 

"  Vou  ask  him,  then,"  rejoined  Miss  Glitters,  who  didn't  care  to  risk 
another  rub. 

"  Peter,"  said  Lady  Scattercash  to  the  footman,  who  had  been  loiter- 
ing about  listening  to  the  conversation — "  Peter,  go  and  ask  that  tall 
boy,  with  the  blue  neckcloth  and  ttiS  riband  to  his  hat,  to  come  in." 
"  Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  Peter. 

"And  the  (hiccup)  Spooneys,   and  the  (hiccup)  Bulgeys,  and   the 
(hiccup)  Raws,  and  all  the  little  ^iccup)  rascals,"  added  Sir  Harry. 
"  The  Raws  won't  come.  Sir  H.,"  observed  Miss  Glitter^  soberly. 
"  Bigger  fools  they,"  replied  Sir  Harry. 

Presently  Peter  returned  with  a  tail,  neaded  by  George  Cheek,  who 
came  striding  and  slouching  up  the  room,  and  stuck  himself  down  on 
Lady  Scattercash's  right  'Hie  small  boys  squeezed  themselves  in  as  they 
could,  one  by  Captain  Seedeybuck,  anouier  by  Captain  Bouncey,  one  bir 
Miss  Glitters,  a  fourth  by  Miss  Howard,  and  so  on.  They  aU  Sjl 
ravenously  upon  the  provisions.  ^ 
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€iobble,  gobble,  gobble,  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  Welly  aod  how  often  have  you  been  flogged  this  half  ^^  asked  Lady 
Scattercash  of  George  Cheek,  as  she  gave  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Her  ladyship  hadn't  much  liking  for  youths  of  his  age,  and  would 
just  as  soon  vex  them  as  not 

^  Well,  and  how  often  have  you  been  flogged  this  half?**  asked  she 
again,  not  getting  an  answer  to  her  flrst  inquiry. 

"  Not  at  all,"  growled  Cheek,  reddening  up. 

**  Oh,  flogged !"  exclaimed  Miss  Glitters.  "  You  wouldn't  have  a 
yoong  man  like  him  flogged  ;  it's  only  the  little  boys  that  get  that — ^is 
H Mister  Cheek?" 

"  To  be  sure  not,"  assented  the  youth. 

^  Mister  Cheek's  a  man,"  observed  Miss  Glitters,  eyeing  htm  archly  as 
he  sat  stuffing  his  mouth  with  currant  loaf  plentifully  besmeared  with 
raspberry  jam.  "He*ll  be  wanting  a  wife  soon/*  added  she,  smiling 
across  the  table  at  Captain  Seedeybuck. 

"  I  question  but  he's  got  one,"  observed  the  captain. 

**  No,  I  haven't,"  replied  Cheek,  pleased  at  the  imputation. 

**  Then  there's  a  chance  for  you,  Miss  G.,"  retorted  the  captain.  "  Mrs. 
George  Cheek  will  look  well  on  a  glazed  card  with  gilt  edges.'' 

**  What  a  cub !"  exclaimed  Miss  Howard,  in  disgust. 

"You're  another,*'  replied  Master  Cheek,  amidst  a  roar  of  laughter 
fiom  the  party. 

"  WeD,  but  you  ask  your  master  if  you  mayn't  have  a  wife  next  half, 
and  we'll  see  if  we  can't  arrange  matters,"  observed  Miss  Glitters. 

"  Noo,  ar  shamt,"  replied  George,  stuffing  his  mouth  full  of  preserved 
ifricot 

"Why  not?'*  asked  Miss  Howard. 

"  Because — because — ar'll  have  somethin'  younger,"  replied  George. 

"Bravo,  young  Chesterfield  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Howard;  "see  what  it 
is  to  pay  twopence  for  learning  manners." 

"  WeD,  what  must  we  do  with  these  little  (hiccups)?*' asked  Sir  Harry, 
at  last  rittng  from  the  breakfast-table,  and  lookiii^  listlessly  round  the 
company  for  an  answer. 

^  O  !  liquor  them  weU,  and  send  them  home  to  their  mammas,"  sug- 
gested Captain  Bouncey,  who  was  all  for  the  drink. 

"  But  they  won't  take  their  (hiccups),"  replied  Sir  HaiTy,  holding  up 
a  Cura^oa  llottle,  to  show  how  little  had  disappeared. 

"Try  them  with  cherry  brandy,"  suggested  Captain  Seedeybuck; 
adding,  "it's  sweeter.  Now,  young  man,'*  continued  he,  addressing 
Geoi^  Cheek,  as  he  poured  him  out  a  wine-glassful,  ^  this  is  the  reiu 
Dafiy's  elixir  that  you  read  of  in  the  papers.  It's  the  finest  compound 
that  ever  was  known.  It  will  make  your  hair  curl,  your  whiskers  grow, 
and  you  a  man  before  your  mother." 

"  N-o-o-a,  n-o-oar,  don't  want  any  more,"  growled  the  young  gen- 
Ueman,  turning  away  in  disgust.     "  Ar  won*t  drink  any  more." 

"  Well,  but  be  sociable,"  observed  Miss  Glitters,  helping  herself  to  a  glass. 

"  N-o-a,  no,  ar  don*t  want  to  be  sociable,"  growled  he,  diving  into  his 
troasers'  pockets  and  wriggling  about  on  his  chair. 

"  WeU,  then,  what  wM  you  do?'*  asked  Miss  Howard. 

"  Hunt !"  replied  the  youth. 

^^Huntr  exclaimed  Bob  Spangles;  "why,  the  ground's  as  hard  as 
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<<  N-o-a,  it's  not,*'  rallied  tke  yoiitlu 

<<  What  a  wbdp !"  exclaimed  Mks  Howard^  Tosing  £rom  ike  taMe  in 
disgust. 

<<  My  uncle,  Jdlyboy^^ouldn't  let  such  a  frost  atop  bim^  I  kaiimr,'' 
observed  the  boy. 

«  Who's  your  uncle  Jellyboy  ?"  asked  Miss  Glitters. 

"  He's  a  iBrmer,  and  keeps  a  i&w  harflto  at  ScuUey^"  observed  Bob 
Spangles,  sotto  voce, 

<*  You'll  be  your  unele's  hare  (heir),  then,  1  presume?"  dbeerved  the 
lady,  thinking  the  cub  n%kt  be  a  eatclL 

'<  And  is  that  your  extraordinary  horse  with  all  the  legs?"  askttd  Miai 
Howard,  putting  her  glass  to  her  eye,  and  sorutinising  a  lank,  wooHj" 
coated  weed^  gettii^  led  about  by  a  Uue-aprened  gazdener.  ^'  li  mat 
your  extraordinary  horse,  with  all  the  legs  ?'  repeated  she,  folbwing^  tk^ 
aaimal  about  with  her  glass. 

**  Hoots,  it  hasn't  more  legs  than  o<^ar  peot^'s,"  growled  Geoo^ge. 

'<  It's  got  ten  at  all  eventfi^"  replied  Mias  Howard,  to  the  astonkhnaeBt 
of  the  juveniles. 

<'  No  it  hasn't,"  replied  George. 

"  Yes  it  has,"  rejoined  the  lady. 

<'  No  it  hasn't,"  repealed  Geem^ 

*^  Come  and  see,"  said  the  la^;  adding,  '^p^haps  it's  putoiitaome 
since  you  came." 

George  doudied  up  to  where  she  stood  at  ii»  ^oadow. 

'*  Nowy"  said  he,  as  the  gardener  turned  the  hone  xouad^  and  he  mr 
it  had  but  £our,  ^'  kow  many  baa  it?" 

"Ten!'' replied  Miss  Howard. 

^*  Hoots,"  replied  George,  *'  you  think  ilc'f  April  Fool's  batead  o£  New 
Year's-day." 

"No  I  don't,"  lepHed  AGss  Howard;  '^but  I  sttintaiiL  joat  hecae  has 


ten  legs.     See,  now !"  continued  ahe^  "  what  do  you  eaU  those 
htw?^ 

"  liia  two  &Nrelegs,''  relied  George. 

"  Well,  two  fours — -twice  four's  eight,  isn't  it  ?  a&d  his  two  hind  mtm 
make  ten" 

"  Hoots,"  growled  Geoige>  amidst  the  mirth  of  bis  oomniA%  'Lyon's 
makin'  a  fbol  o'  me." 

"  Well,  but  what  must  I  do  with  all  these  little  (hioeup)  CMatamr 
asked  Sir  Harry  again,  seeing  the  plot  still  thickening  eutskde* 

"  Tarn  them  out  a  bagnaa,"  suggested  Mr.  Sponge,  m  an  loidar 
tene;  adding,  "  Watdhom  has  a  three4egged  'aa,  I  know,  in  the  hay-left" 

"  Oh,  Watchom  wouldn't  (hieeup)  on  saeh  a  day  as  this^"  repued  Sr 
Harry.  "  New  Year'a-day,  too — most  likely  away,  seeing  his  yewng 
hounds  at  the  walks.*' 

''  We  might  see^  at  all  events,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge. 

<<  Well,"  assented  Sir  Harry,  ringing  the  bell  '<  Peter,"  said  h%  as 
the  servant  anawwred  the  aumaions,  '*  I  wish  you  would  (hieeap)  to  Mr. 
Watehom's,  and  ask  if  he'll  have  the  kindneBS  to  (hieeup)  down  here." 
Sir  Harry  was  obliged  to  he  polite,  for  Wakhecn,  too^  was  en  the  "  fine 
list,"  as  Miss  GHttMs  called  it. 

*^  Yes,  Sir  Harry,"  replied  Peter,  leaving  the  ream* 

Presently  Petws  wlute  legs  wece  aetta  wending  tbeir  way  anoog  the 
laurels  and  evergreens,  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Watchom's  house;  he  hafhi^ 
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a  hoBse  and  gnat  for  six  cows,  all  whoee  mift^  he  said,  went  to  the  puppies 
and  youDg  honnds.  Luckily,  or  unluckilj,  perhaps,  Mr.  Waichom'  was  at 
hooiey  aad  was  in  tiM  act  of  shanog^as  Peter  entered.  He  was  a  sqnare- 
bii3i»  da(dE*faced,  dark*4abed,  g^ood-looking,  ill-looking  fellow,  who  ctil- 
tmtadhii  chedcs  on  the  fom^coiyse  system  of  husbandry*  First,  he  had 
a  bare  fallow — we  mean  a  dean  shave;  that  of  oouree  was  followed  by  a 
full  crop  of  hair  aA  over,  ezeept  on*  his  upper  lip;  then  he  had  a  seedier 's 
share,  off  by  the  ear;  which  in  turn  was  followed  by  a  Newgate  frtlL  Tfae- 
lattsr  was  ma  present  s^le.  He  had  now  no  whiskers,  but  an  immenQe 
protuberance  of  biistly  black  hair,  rising  like  a  wave  above  his  kertkaeft 
Though  he  cared  no  more  about  huntmg  diau'  his  master,  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  red  coat,  which  he  wore  on  all  occasions,  substituting  a  hat 
.  for^  cap  when  '^  off  duty,"  ae  he  called  it.  Having  attired  himself  in  his 
test  scarlet,  of  which  he  claimed  three  a  year,  one  for  wet  days,  one  fbr 
dry  do^  another  for  high  di^  veiy  nat^  kerseymere  shorts  and  g^aiters, 
with  a  small-striped,  standing-collar  toilenette  waistcoat,  he  proceed^* 
to  obey  the  swomops. 

*'*'  WJntdtom,"  said  Sir  ^^tr^,  as  the  important  gentleman  appeared  atr 
the  break£M^«oom  door;  ^^Wotehoni,  tAese  young  (hiooup)  g^ntlemea. 
want  a^  (faieoup)  hmt." 

*^  O,  want  must  be  their  master,  Sir  '  Arry,'\  replied  Watchom,  with  a 
head  gna  on  his  fhwhod  fiMe,  for  he  had  beoi  drinking  all  ni^it,  and 
was  ha&  drunk  then. 

^  Caait  yoa  anuige  itP*  asked  Sir  Hanry,  nvMfy. 

^  'ihmiit  po«iUe,  Sir  'Any,"  adied  the  hustsmanv  ''  W  is't  possible?' 
No  man's  fonder  of  'unting  than  I  am,  but  to  turn  out  oa'snlrivdqraa* 
tfa»iP0«ld  he  a  daiiag^— a  deifevate  violalion  of  all  the  laws  of  registered 
[impuity,     The  Pbpe's  bull  would  be  nothm'  to  it!'*' 

^  How?  so?"  asked  Sir  Hany,  puzaled  with  the  jumble^ 

''  fibw  m;*  lepaated  Watchom ;  <'hoir  so?"  Why,  in  the  fust  ploee,  it's 
aiMital  'aad  ficoet^  'avier  nor  hbon';  k  the  second  j^aee,  Fve  got  m> 
uamgmamiB  made, — ^you  oan't  turn  out  »  pack  of  'i^h-bred  fbx  'ounda 
Si  ymnwwilda  lot  of  'sti^igers'  or  ^muggers;*  and,  m  the  third  place, 
you'll  knock  all  your  nags  to  bits,  and  they  are  a  deal  better  in  their  wind 
than  they  ore  on  thmr  legi^  as  it  is.  No,  Sir  'Arry — no,"  conttnoed  he, 
iloeR^«Hliiunigfatfiiily.  ''  No,  Sir  'Any,  no.  Be  'Cardinal  Wiseman  for 
osne^  Sir'Any ;  beCardiiial  Wiseman  for  once,  and  don't  think  of  it." 

'^WaU^"  rip^  Sir  Hairy,  looking'  at  George  Cheek,  ""I  suppose 
tbaae'aiUKhelp  ^it" 

<<  li^waaqitttaa  thaw  wlwre  leame  firom,"  observed  Cheek,  half  to  Sb 
n—y  and  half  to  the  huntsman. 

^  'Dasdy  sirr  'deed,."  replied  Mr.  Watchom,  with  a  chuck  of  hisfnnged 
daK;  ^  it  ia  generally  a  thaw  everywhere  but  where  hounds  meet." 

'*  My  Unele  Jellyboy  wouldn't  be  stopi  by  such  a  frost  as  this,"  ob- 
served Chaelc 

"'Deed,  sir;  'deed,"  replied  Watchom;  "your  Uncle  Jellyboy  V  a  v«fy 
fiaftMhr,  I  dare eay^-^very  fine  foller;  no  sooh  conjurers  in  tbese- parts 
as  he  is.  What  man  dare,  I  dare ;  he  who  dares  more,  is  no  man,"  added 
Watch(mi,  giving  his  fat  thigh  a  hearty  slap. 

^'WM  dane^  old  TaUihol"  eaehumed:  NSm  Glkters.  <«We'll  have 
you  on  the  stage." 

«« Wlait  watt  yoa  wa*  yoor  irinstb  wtthafimyoor  fine  speeek  P''^ 
Lady  Scattercash. 
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«  Take  a  tumbler  of  chumpine,  if  there  is  any,"  replied  Watchom,  look- 
iiig*about  for  a  long-Decked  bottle. 

<'  Fear  you'll  come  on  badly/'  observed  Captain  Seedeybudc,  holding* 
up  an  empty  one,  ^'  for  Bouncey  and  I  have  just  finished  the  last;"  tiie 
captain  chucking  the  bottle  sideways  on  to  the  floor,  and  reeling  it 
towards  its  companions  in  the  corner. 

^  Have  a  fresh  bottle,"  suggested  Lady  Scattercash,  drawing  the  boll- 
string  at  her  chair. 

'*  Champagne,"    said  her  ladyship,    as   the  footman  answered  the 

BOXDIOlODBa 

"  Two  on  *em !"  exclaimed  Captain  Bounoey. 

«  Three  r  shouted  Sir  Harry. 

"Well  have  a  regular  set-to,"  observed  Miss  Glitters,  who  was  voty 
fond  of  champagne. 

"New  Year's-day,"  replied  Bounoey,  "and  ought  to  be  pn^Mily 
observed." 

Presently,  Fiz— z, — pop, — bang!  Fiz — z, — ^pop, — ^bang!  went  the- 
bottles;  and,  as  the  hissing  beverage  foamed  over  the  bottle-necks, 
glasses  were  sought  and  held  out  to  catch  the  creaming  contents. 

"  Here's  a  (hiccup)  happy  new  year  to  us  all!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hany,. 
drinking  off  his  wine. 

"H-o-o-ray!"  exclaimed  the  company  in  irregular  order,  as  thej 
drank  off  theirs. 

"  We'll  drink  Mr.  Watchom  and  the  Nonsuch  hounds !"  exclaimed 
Bob  Spangles,  as  Watchom,  having  drained  off  his  tumbler,  replaced  it 
on  the  ddeboafd. 

"  With  all  the  honours !"  exclaimed  Ci^tain  Cutitfat,  fillinghis  glaa^ 
and  rising  to  give  the  time;  "  Watchom,  your  good  health  !*'  "  Watchonv 
your  good  health!"  ^Watchom,  your  good  health,"  sounded  from  all 
parts,  which  Watchom  kept  acknowledging,  and  looking  about  for  the 
means  to  return  the  compliment,  his  friends  being  more  intent  upon 
drinking  his  health  than  upon  supplying  him  with  wine.  At  last  he  caught 
the  third  of  a  bottle  of  "  chumpine,"  and  tuming  it  into  his  tiunblery  held 
it  up  while  he  thus  addressed  tnem: 

"  Gen'lemen  all !"  said  he,  "  I  thank  you  most  'ticklarly  for  this  mark 
of  your  *tention  (applause);  it's  most  gratifyin*  to  my  feelin's  to  be  thus  re- 
membered (applause).  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more,  but  the  liquor  won*t 
wait."     So  saying,  he  drained  off  his  glass  while  the  wine  effervesced. 

"  Well,  and  what  d'ye  (hiccup)  of  the  weather,  now  ?'*  asked  Sir 
Harry,  as  his  huntsman  again  deposited  his  tumbler  on  the  sideboard. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  Sir  'Any,''  replied  Watchom,  quite  briskly,  "  I  really 
tlunk  we  might  'unt — we  might  try,  at  all  events.  The  day  seems  changed, 
some'ow,"  added  he,  staring  vacantly  out  of  the  window  on  the  bright 
sunny  landscape,  with  the  leafless  trees  dancing  before  his  eyes. 

"  /think  so,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Sponge?" 
added  he,  appealing  to  our  hero. 

"  Half  an  hour  may  make  a  great  difference,"  observed  Mr.  Sponge. 
**  The  sun  will  then  be  at  its  best" 

"  We'll  tr^,  at  all  events,"  observed  Sir  Harry. 

"  That's  nght!"  exclaimed  George  Cheek,  waving  a  scarlet.  Bandana 
over  his  head. 

**  I  shall  expect  you  to  ride  up  to  the  'punds,  young  gent,"  obe^rved 
Watchom,  darting  an  angry  look  at  the  speaker. 
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"  Won't  I,  old  boy !"  exclaimed  Geoi^;  "  ride  over  yow,  if  yon  don't 
get  ont  of  the  way." 

'*  'Deed/'  sneered  the  huntsman,  whisking  about  to  leave  the  room, 
muttering,  as  he  passed  behind  the  large  Indian  screen  at  the  door,  some- 
thing about  jawing  Jackanapes  '^  well  called  Cheek." 

^<  Hunt  in  half  an  hour!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Watchcyn,  from  the  steps  of 
the  front  door;  an  annoimcement  that  was  received  by  -the  little  Raws, 
and  little  Spooneys,  and  little  Baskets,  and  little  Bulgeys,  and  little  BricB^, 
with  rapturous  applause. 

An  was  now  commotion  and  hurry-scurry  inside  and  out ;  glasses  were 
drained,  lipe  wiped,  and  napkins  thrown  hastily  away,  while  ladies  and 
gentlemen  began  grouping  and  talking  about  hats  and  habits,  and  what 
they  would  ride. 

" You  go  with  me,  Orlando',  said  Lady  Scattercash  to  our  friend 
Bugles,  recoUecting  the  quantity  of  diachylon  plaister  it  had  taken  to 
repair  the  damage  of  his  former  equestrian  performance.  '^  You  go  with 
me,  Orlando,"  said  she,  '^  in  the  phaeton;  and  111  lend  Lucy,"  nodding 
at  Miss  Glitters,  '^  my  habit  and  horse." 

^'  Who  can  lend  me  a  coat  ?"  asked  Captain  Seedeybnck,  examining  the 
ddrts  of  a  much  frayed  invisible  green  surtout. 

"  A  coat!"  replied  Captain  Quod;  "  I  can  lend  you  a  Joinville,  if  that 
will  do  as  welL"     The  captain  feeling  his  own  extensive  one  a^  he  spoke* 

'*  Hardly,"  said  Seedey buck,  turning  about  to  ask  Sir  Harry. 

*•  What ! — you  are  going  to  give  Watchom  a  tussle,  are  you  ?"  asked 
Ci^ptain  Cutitfrt  of  George  Cheek,  as  the  latter  began  adjusting  the  fox« 
toothed  riband  about  his  hat. 

•*  I  believe  you,"  replied  George,  with  a  knowing  jerk  of  his  head ; 
adding,  /<  it  won't  take  much  to  beat  him." 

^  What,  he*s  a  slow  'un,  is  he  ?'*  asked  Cutitfat,  in  an  under  tone. 

**  Slowest  coach  I  ever  saw,"  growled  George. 

"  Won't  ride,  won't  he  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

^  Not  if  he  can  help  it,"  replied  Greorge;  adding,  '^  but  he's  such  a 
diocking  huntsman — ^never  saw  such  a  huntsman  in  sdl  my  life." 

Geoi^e's  experience  lay  between  his  uncle  Jellyboy,  who  rode 
eighteen  stone  and  a  hal(  Tom  Scrample,  the  pedestrian  huntsman  of  the 
Slowfoot  hounds,  near  Mr.  Latherington's,  and  Mr.  Watchom.  But 
critics  are  already  made,  as  Lord  Byron  said. 

**  Well,  we'd  better  disperse  and  get  ready,"  observed  Bob  Spangles, 
making  for  the  door;  whereupon  the  whole  stream-tide  of  population  set 
m  that  way,  and  the  room  was  presently  cleared. 

George  Cheek  and  the  juvendes  then  returned  to  their  friends  in  the 
front ;  and  George  got  up  pony  races  among  the  Johnny  Raws,  the 
Baskets,  the  Bulgeys,  and  the  Spooneys,  thrice  round  the  carriage  ring 
and  a  distance,  to  the  detriment  of  the  gravel  and  the  discomnture  ot 
the  flower-bed  in  the  centre. 

Chapter  LXVI. 
Wb  will  now  accompany  Mr.  Watchom  to  the  stable,  whither  his 
resolute  legs  carried  him  as  soon  as  the  champagne  wrought  the  wonderful 
diange  in  his  opinion  of  the  weather,  though,  as  he. every  now  and  then 
CToased  a  spangled  piece  of  ground  upon  which  the  sun  had  not  struck, 
or  stopped  to  crack  a  piece  of  ice  with  his  toe,  he  shook  his  heated  head, 
and  doubted  whether  he  was  Cardinal  Wiseman  for  making  the  attemp^i 
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Nodiing  but  the  fast  of  hb  conndenng  it  perfectly  imiiaterial  nAether 
he  was  with  his  hounds  or  not  encouraged  him  in  the  tmdatakm§i 
<•  D — n  them,"  said  he»  ^'  they  most  just  tdce  care  of  dieiMriTe&"  Witfi 
which  laudable  reaolntion,  aaa  aa  ivwordianatfaana  ai  Geoige  Cha^  ha 
left  off  trying  the  ground  and  tapping  the  ioe. 

Watohorn's  hurned^  excited  appeacBiifie>  prbduoed.  liitk  satufiu^on 
among  the  grooms  and  hdpers  at  tibe  stables^  who  wvrs  congtaUAiiiiiy 
themseWes  on  the  opportune  amTal  of  the  hostf  and  anamgiiig  ho^  ths^ 
should  spend  their  New  Year's-day. 

*'  Look  diarp^  lads !  look  sharp  !*'  ezohdmad  hey  dapping  his  hands  as 
he  ran  up  the  yard.  '^  Look  sharps  lads  I  look  sharp !  repeated  fae,  9Si 
the  astonished  helptts  showed  their  bare  anna  and  dirty  shirts  at  die 
partially  opened  doors,  responsive  to  the  sound.  "  Send  Sintte  hen» 
send  Brown  here,  send  Green  here^  sand  Snooks  haze,"  eKdaimed  he, 
wijtii  the  air  of  a  man  in  au^ority. 

Now  Snaffle  was  the  stud-groom^  a.  personage  ahogetherindepondaBi 
of  ihb  hmitsBiaiH  and^  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  nature,.  Snaffle  had  jiulr 
as  much  right  to  send  for  Watchom  as  Watdiom  had  to  send  for  mm  ; 
but^  Watdiom  h&agy  as- we  said  b^are>(tiiough  some  mDollia  siaoe),  either 
related  or  some  way  connected  mtk  Lady  Soattereasfa^  ha  just  did  aa 
ha  liked  am<Hig  the  wh(^  of  them,  and  they  w«te  too  good  judges  to 
rebd;. 

<'  Snaffle,"  said  he^  aa  <^  P^'^T*  wall-pnt-on-pefsonage  waddlad  up  to 
ban.;  ^'  Sbaiffle,'*  said  he,  "  how  many  sound  ossea  have  yoa?'' 

'"^Nene,  ek;"*  replied  SaaiHa,  ooafidently. 

'^  How  many  three-l^ged  'uns  have  you  that  can  go^  dian?^' 

*<0k  I  a  good  many,.*'  replied  Snaffle^  raising  bis  hands  ta  teff  them 
off  on  his  fingers.  "  There's  Hop-tha-twig,  and  HaMak  Ball  (Hannibal^ 
and  Ugly  Jade^  and  Sir-danapalis — the  fiaranat  a»  we  calls  biaa — and 
Harkaway,  and  Hit-me-hard,  and  Si]igie*>peeper,  and  Jaak's-alape^  and 
Groggy  toes,  and  Greedybov,  and  Puff-andfUow;  that's  ta  say  Asa  and 
three-legged  'uns^  at  least,  observed  Snaffle,  correotiiig$  or:Tauieo  quali- 
fying his  original  assertion. 

"Ah,,  wall!"  said  Watohom,  ''that'll  do^two  legs  aaa  tao  many  far 
soma  of  littripfr  they'll  have  to  cany**—  Let  ma  see^'*  oontiauad  ha^ 
tbaoghtfaUy^  "  Fit  rtda  '  Ariatwayv" 

«  Yes,  sb,"  said  Snaffle. 

«  Sir 'Any,  It^ma-^aad.'^ 

'^  Won't  you  pat  hkn  on  Sir-daaapafis?"  aakad  Snaffle^. 

"  No,"  replied  Watchom^   "no ;    I  wants  t<».  savft  tiia  Bait;,  for  A» 


AostsoraiM,' "  maanbg  a  steepleHshase  tlwt.be  and  soaae  of  the  battiwy' 

it  frateinty  m,  London  ware  ooneootiogp  and  Ti^iehv  aa^tisnal  with  the* 

mostandibiBk  of  these  eocktaii  a£&ani  was  agg:oaadi8ed  widi  the  titbiof 


iha  "Aristoontia.''  Watohom  wanted  to  save  SardauMalia  fi»r  tha 
Aristocratic.     Sir  'Any,  therefore,  was  to  ride  "  Itnna^^'aid. 

"  Is  her  ladyship  going?*'  asked  Snaffle. 

•*  Her  ladyship  drives,"  replied  Watchom ;  **and  you,  Snooks,"  address- 
ii^ a  baiie*^tfmed hdpeiv  ^teU lific;  Tracefrta tanot heoouib  & pony-pfaoe- 
ton  and  pairj  witb  Bssetteftandali  oomplatev  you  knowv" 

"^Yes^  siis''  said  Snooks^  wittta^tnurit  a£  his  fimksk. 

"^-And  yoa'd  better  tsU  Mtw  Leator  t»  hava  a^haasa  fee  hia  lanstaa/* 
ohaarvedW«*ehacn;to-Snaffl%  <<  unless  aa  how  yon.  wisL  t»  pot  hiaa  oa 
ona-rctf  yamaif 
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^'  Not  ly"  eKaUimad  SiiafQe;  '^  have  enougU  to  maasA  mthoult  him. 
I>  ye  know  how  maay  'ill  he  goin'  ?"  asked  ha. 

^^  No^''  relied  Watohon^  horryiiig  off;  adding,  aa  he  wenii.  ^'  ohf  Jbaag* 
'em,  just  saddle  'em  all»  aad.let  'em  aeramhle  £Nr  them«" 

The  seeae  thiBi  changed.  loatead  of  hissing  helpers  puxeuing  theiv- 
Tocations  in  stahle  or  saddle-room,  they  hegan  bustling  aboot  with 
saddles  on  their  heads  and  bridles  in  their  hands,  the  day  o£  expeeted 
ease  being  changjed  into  one  of  unusual  trouble^  Mr.  Leather  declarad,  aa 
he  swept  ^  clothes  over  Mnltum  in  Pavo's  tail,  that  it  was  the  mnsi 
nooonsdonable  proceedbg  he  had  witnessed;  and  muttered  sometUng 
about  the  quiet  comforts  he  had  left  at  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdey's,  hinib* 
ing  his  regret  at  having  come  to  Sir  Harry'sy  in  a  sort  of  dialogue  wilk. 
hknself  aa  he  saddled  the  horse*  The  beauties  of  a  last  place  alwafv. 
oome  out  strong  when  a  seovant  gets  ta  another.  But  we  most  aoocHttr 
pan  Ms.  Watdionu 

Thougii  his  early  career  with  the  Camberwell  and  Balham-hill  Unien. 
harriars  had  not  initiated  him  mnoh.  into  the  delieaeies  of  the  chas%  yet^, 
recollecting  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sponge,  he.  feb  suddenly  seiaed  wilk  a 
desire  of  "doing  things  as  they  should  be;"  and  he  went  ranttmang-  to 
the  kesael^  thinking  how  he  would  leave  Dianei^ll  and  Proq»eioua  w/L 
home^  and  how  the  pack  would  lookquite  as  well  without  Frantic  nm«- 
ning  half  a  field  ahead,  or  old  Starmer  and  Stonnw  bringing  up  ther  rear 
muk  long  pootneted  hoiM^s.  He  doubted^  indeed^  whetlm  ne  wonkl 
takeDesperatO)  who  wasaaineorrigiblesldrter;  but  as  she  was  not  muok 
woose  in  this-req^ectthaa  Chattera^  who^also  mii  mut%.  or  Hanoei^y  wha 
was  an.inveteate  babbleifi  aad  the;  pack  woold  look  rather  showt  witbaat. 
thaiDyhftrssein^theipAmt  foe  further  eoDflidssnitioD,  aa  the  judges  sajr. 

J^  meonlati<Hia  wena  intanru^ied  by  aimtng,  at  the  keoaiel;  uA, 
fiading  we  dooc  iBMir  he  looked  undec  liie  shite,  and  akmre  the  fraii) 
aad  inside  the-windiMK^aad  on  the  wall,  £00  liie  key;  and  hie  shaka^  and; 
kick,  amd.olatterv  were  only  ansiraied  by  afiafii  ohearus  from  tha  exiatad 
company  within> 

^^HaagL  the  fiaUer!  vAmi^n  got  him!"  exclaimed  he^  meaning  Jase 
Bapgish,  the  feedM,  who  he  expected  to  find  there* 

Jm^  however,  mas  absent;  not  kotiday  maldag,  but  on  a  dipkostie' 
wit  to  ])fe.Greystones,  the  miHeis  at  Splashlbnl,  who  had  poskiml;^ 
nfiised  to  supply  aii^  mora  meal,  until  hia  ''  little  bill"  (430JL)  fiw  that 
dvee  previouB  yean  was  aatded;  and  flash  bung  very  sessce  in  tha 
eou^i^  the  houadawere  quite?  fit  te  go,  fimn  the  ahsohita  want  of  fiiOtfL 
lee  had.  gene  te-  tvr  and  coax  Mr.  Grmtones-ont  o£  a  ton  or  two  c£ 
msal^on  the  strength  of  its  being  New  Year's-day. 

"Pash  the  filler!  wot's  got  'imF*  eaelaimed  Watehmraf  srisanap  the 
la*Bk»  and  mHlk^  it  furioosly.  The  melody  of  the  bungiy  pack  ia- 
Tnroand  ^'  'Oid  net  the  doorr  ^»f^U^«^  the  infdciated  huntsman^  sab* 
tkg  hubadi  against  it^wiMfi^  at  tin  first  pmk»  open  it  flew.  Watehoia 
ftU  bade,,  and  tiie  astenished.  peek  pomed  over  hia  prostate  hody^,  xe^ 
■urdkes  akke-of  his^  holiday  ooat,  hb  tidy  danraA^  and  toilenette  yest^ 
What  a  scmnnaga!  what  a  kickf^  theaa  was  I  Awnf  tfaa  hoonik. 
ssaaqMoad,  towlii^  and  bawling,,  seme  up  to  the  flash-v^ieel^  taaaaif 
Ikeva  waa  any  meat;  seme  to  via  btmsv^eap^.  t»  see  i£  there  waa  any 
iksra;  othani  dixwB  to*  tkoi  diury^  to^  try  oad  efieet.aa  entraaee  bi  itr 
wUe  LaandMr^.aBd.Ligbfeseoaa^  aadBumtsiv  nushed  to.  the  baek  yard 
oi  Neaaaoh  ArasB)  and. ware^praaentb^  up  te  thair  eaiain  the^  pig*pal^ 
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"  Get  me  my  horn ! — get  me  my  whip! — get  me  my  cap ?— get  me 
my  honts  I"  exclaimed  Watchorn,  as  he  recovered  hifl  legs,  and  saw  his 
wife  observing  the  scene  from  the  door.  "  Get  me  my  bouts  !• — get  me 
my  cap! — eet  me  my  whip! — get  me  m^  horn,  woman P*  contmued  he, 
reversing  uie  order  of  thmgs,  and  rubbing  the  hounds^  feet*mark8  off 
his  clothes  as  he  spoke. 

Mrs.  Watchorn  was  too  well  drilled  to  dwell  upon  orders,  and  she  met 
her  lord  and  master  in  the  passage  with  the  enumerated  articles  in  her 
hand.  Watchorn  having  deposited  himself  on  an  entrance-hall  chair— 
for  it  was  a  roomy,  well-furnished  house,  having  been  the  steward's  while 
there  was  anything  to  take  care  of — Mrs.  Watchorn  proceeded  to  strip 
off  his  gaiters  while  he  drew  on  his  boot3  and  crowned  himself  wito 
his  cap.  Mrs.  Watchorn  then  buckled  on  his  spurs,  and  he  hurried  off, 
horn  in  hand,  desiring  her  to  have  him  a  basin  of  turtle-soup  ready 
affainst  he  came  in;  adding,  "  She  knew  where  to  get  it"  The  frosty 
air  then  resounded  with  the  twang,  twang,  twang,  of  his  horn,  and 
hounds  began  drawing  up  from  all  quarters,  just  as  sportsmen  cast  up  at 
a  meet  from  the  Lord  knows  where. 

**  ffe*here,  hounds — he-here^  good  dogs!**  cried  he,  coaxing  and 
making  much  of  the  first  comers;  '^he-here,  Galloper,  old  boy!"  con- 
tinued he,  diving  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  throwing  Him  a  bit  of 
biscuit.  The  appearance  of  food  had  a  very  encouraging  effect,  for  forth- - 
with  there  was  a  general  rush  towards  Watchorn,  and  it  was  only  by  ratings 
and  swinging  his  whip  about  that  he  prevented  the  pack  from  pawing 
and  perhaps  downing  him.  At  length,  having  got  them  somewhat 
tranquillised,  he  set  off  on  his  return  to  the  stables,  coaxing  the  shy- 
hounds,  and  rating  and  rapping  those  that  seemed  inclined  to  break 
away.  Thus  he  managed  to  march  into  the  stable-yard  in  pretty  good 
order,  just  as  the  house  party  arrived  in  the  opposite  dkection,  attired  iir 
the  most  extraordinary  and  incongruous  habiliments.  There  was  Bob 
Sbangles,  in  a  swallow-tailed  mulberry-coloured  scarkt,  that  looked 
like  an  old  pen-wiper,  white  duck  trousers,  and  lack-lustre  Napoleon- 
boots;  Captam  Cutitfat,  in  a  smart  new  *<  Moses  and  Son's"  strai^t-cut 
scarlet,  with  blood-hounds'  heads  on  the  buttons,  yellow-ochre 
leathers,  and  Wellin^n  boots  with  drab  knee  caps  ;  little  6ounoey  in  a 
tremendously  baggy  long-backed  scarlet,  whose  gaping  outside  pockets 
showed  that  they  had  carried  its  late  owner^s  hands  as  well  as  his  hand- 
kerchief; the  clumsy  device  on  the  tarnished  buttons  looking  quite  as^ 
much  like  sheep's  heads  as  foxes'.  Bouncey's  tight  tweed  trous^^  were 
thrust  into  a  pair  of  wide  fisherman's  boots,  which,  but  for  his  little  round- 
about stomach,  would  have  swallowed  him  up  bodily.  Captun  Quod  ap- 
peared in  a  venerable  dress  coat  of  the  Melton  Hunt,  made  in  the  reign 
of  Mr.  Erring^n,  whose  much-stiuned  and  smeared  silk  facings  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  gx)0(i  cheer  it  had  seen.  As  if  in  contrast  to  the  light  airiness 
of  this  garment.  Quod  had  on  a  tremendously  large  shaggy  brown 
waistcoat,  with  horn  buttons,  a  double  tier  of  pockets,  and  a  niche  out  in 
front.  With  an  un&ir  partiality  his  nether  man  was  attired-  in-  a  pair  of 
shabby  old  black,  or  rather  brown,  dress  trousers,  thrust  into  long 
Wellington  boots  with  brass  heel  spurs.  Captain  Seedeybuck  had  on  a 
spruce  swallow-tuled  green  coat  of  Sir  Harry's,  a  pair  of  old  tweed 
trousers  of  his  own,  thrust  into  long  chamois  leatherc^ra  boots,  with  red 
morocco  tops,  giving  the  whole  a  very  unique  and  novel  appearance.  Mr.  Or- 
lando Bugles,  though  going  to  drive  with  my  lady,  thought  itincumbent 
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to  pirt  <m  liis  tc^boots,  and  appeared  in  kerseymere  shorts^  and  a  higUy 
frogged  and  forred  blue  frock  coat,  with  the  comer  of  a  musked  caidbno 
ha^ucerchief  acting  the  part  of  a  star  on  his  breast. 

*'  Here  comes  old  sixteen-string'd  Jack  ?"  exclaimed  Bob  Spangles,  as 
his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Harry,  came  hitching  and  limping  along,  all 
strings,  and  tapes,  aod  ends,  as  nsnal,  followed  by  Mr.  Sponge  in  the 
strict  and  severe  order  of  sporting  costume;  double-stitched,  back-stitched, 
sleeve-strapped,  poll-devil,  pull-oaker  coat,  broad  corduroy  vest  with  fox- 
teeth  buttons,  stdl  broader  corded  breeches,  and  the  redoubtable  vinegar 
Xa^  ^  Now  we're  all  ready !"  exclaimed  Bob,  working  his  arms  as  if 
anxious  to  be  off,  and  giving  a  shrill  shilling  gallery  whistle  with  his 
6ngers,  causing  the  stable  doors  to  fly  open,  and  the  variously  tackled 
steeds  to  emerge  from  their  stalls. 

^*  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !"  exclaimed  Miss  Glitters, 
mnnmg  up  as  fsut  as  her  lone  habit,  or  rather  Lady  Scamperdale*s  long 
habit,  wovdd  allow  her.     **  A  horse !  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 
r^>eated  she,  diving  into  the  throng. 

<<  White  Surrey  is  saddled  for  the  field,**  replied  Mr.  Orlando  Bugles, 
drawing  himself  up  pompously,  and  waving)  his  right  hand  gracerally 
towards  her  ladysmp  s  palfirey,  congratulating  himself  that  Miss  Glitters 
was  going  to  be  bumped  upon  it  instead  of  hinL 

^^^Give  me  a  leg  up,  Seedey  !"  exclaimed  she  to  the  *^  gent"  of  the 
green  coat,  fearing  that  Miss  Howard,  who  was  a  little  behind,  mig^t 
claim  the  horse. 

Captain  Seedeybuck  seized  her  pretty  little  uplifled  foot  and  vaulted 
bar  into  the  saddle  with  the  agility  of  a  Grcus  girl.  Taking  the  horse 
liffhtly  by  the  month,  she  gave  him  the  slightest  pebble  touch  with  the 
imip,  and  moved  him  about  at  will,  instead  of  fretting  and  fighting  him 
as  the  clumsy  heavy-handed  Bugles  had  done.  She  looked  beautiM  on 
horseback,  and  for  a  long  time  rivetted  the  attention  of  our  sportsman. 
At  length  they  began  to  think  of  themselves,  and  then  there  were  such 
dimbings  on,  and  dutchings,  and  catchings,  and  clingings,  and  gently^ 
ings,  and  who-hoo-ings,  and  questionings  if  *'such  a  horse  was  quiet?" 
if  another  ^^  could  leap  well?*'  if  a  third  ''  had  a  good  mouth  ?"  and 
whether  a  fourth  "  ever  ran  away  ?** 

*'  Take  my  port  stirrup  up  two  'oles !"  exclaimed  Captain  Bouncey 
from  the  top  of  high  Hop-the-twig,  sticking  out  a  leg  to  let  the  groom 
do  as  he  was  bid. 

The  ca^Xain  having  been  a  Brighton  billiard-table  marker,  affected  the 
sea,  instead  of  the  limd-service,  as  most  of  the  other  captams  did. 

**  Ayast  there !'  exclaimed  he,  as  the  groom  ran  the  buckle  up  to  the 
desired  hole.  "  Now, "  said  h^  gathering  up  the  reins  in  a  bunch, 
**  how  many  knots  an  hour  can  this  horse  go  V* 

^  Twenty,"  replied  the  man,  thinking  he  meant  miles. 

**•  Let  her  go  then  1"  exclaimed  the  captain,  kicking  the  horse's  sides 
with  his  spurless  heel. 

Mr.  Watdiom  now  mounted  Harkaway;  Sir  Harry  scrambled  on  to 
Ifit-me-hard ;  Miss  Howard  was  hoisted  on  to  Groggytoes,  and  all  the 
rest  being  '^fit"  with  horses  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  the  races  in  the 
front  being  over,  the  juveniles  poured  into  the  yard.  Lady  Scattercash's 
pony-phaeton  turned  out  of  it,  and  our  friends  were  all  ready  for  a 
start. 
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PROGRESS  OF  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION.* 

As  scientific  research  and  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  Aiotio  Seas 
are  at  the  present  moment  ahnost  obliterated,  by  the  intense  intereet 
and  anxiety  that  has  been  proved  to  exist  among  all  oUsses  and  ail 
kinds  of  persons  in  the  £Eite  of  our  k>ng-lost  countr3itmen ;  40  the  plam, 
straightforward  narrative,  the  rough-and-ready  w(»ds  of  one  who,  Hke 
many  others,  rushed  forward  with  a  generous  and  noble  impulse,  Ua- 
saking  home,  domestic  comforts,  and  usually  safe  pursuits,  to  join  in  the 
heart-stirring  search  of  desolate  ice^lad  seas,  are  replete  with  deepest 
and  most  impressive  interest  It  will  be  Ion?  now  before  the  Anstic 
Seas,  with  their  long,  dark  wmters,  and  icy  wildernesses,  in  floes  or  in 
fields,  in  hummocks  or  in  more  mountainous  bei^  will  £ul  to  met 
tfioughts  of  dire  suffering  sdll  relieved  by  hopes  and  aspirations,  which 
gprow  diuly  in  intensity,  and  which  derive  a  sometimes  melanoholy,  same- 
times  more  inspiriting  zest,  from  every  new  detail  of  retetfdi  and  ad- 
venture. 

The  Prince  Albertj-^or  the  narrative  of  whose  voyage,  and  sketdrjr 
delineations  of  every-day  life  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
W.  Parker  Snow, — was  fitted  out  wil^  the  especial  object  of  thoioaghly 
searching  the^est  coast  of  E^^ent  Inlet  to  me  bottom  of  the  Grulf  «f 
Boothia  into  James  Ross's  Strait,  and  down  to  Simpson's  Stnit.  Theie 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  John  Franklin  woukl  not,  unless  oomp^ed 
or  driven  to  such  a  step,  have  sailed  down  Regent's  Inlet.  The  instnie- 
tions  which  he  received  were  to  proceed  to  Baffin's  Bay,  imd,  as  soon  as 
the  ice  permitted,  to  enter  Lancaster  Sound,  and  proceed  westwaed, 
through  Barrow's  Strait,  in  the  latitude  of  tibont  74^  deg.,  until  he  reaehed 
the  longitude  of  Cape  Walker,  or  about  98  deg.  west.  He  was  ihea  to 
use  every  effort  to  penetrate,  southward  and  westward,  towards  Behnsg^s 
Strait ;  and  it  was  in  this  part  that  their  great  difficulties  were  a{^are- 
hended.  ,  If  these  were  proved  to  be  insurmountable,  they  w«re  next 
directed  to  return  to  Barrow  s  Strait,  and  proceed  northwards  by  ^ 
broad  channel  between  North  Devon  and  Comwallis  Island,  commonly 
called  Wellington  Channel,  provided  it  appeared  open  and  dear  i^ioe. 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror^  the  sh^  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition,  were  last  seen,  moored  to  anicebe^,  on 
the  26th  of  July,  1845,  ebty weight  days  after  their  departure  ^m  Eng- 
land, in  latitude  74  deg.  48  min.,  and  longitude  06  deg.  13  nun.  W. ; 
a  position  approaching  the  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  about  210  Bsiles 
from  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound. 

When,  therefore,  the  time  had  more  than  gone  by  when  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  accomplished  or  not,  Sir  io\m 
Franklin  would  have  returned  tonis  own  country,  one  of  the  most  painful 
conclusions  drawn  was,  that  some  accident  or  catastrc^the  jnight  h«^  hte>- 
pened  to  tiie  expedition  at  the  onset,  and  whilst  still  in  oompftratively 
open  seas,  but  when  beset  bv  ice-fields  and  icebergs.  The  hi^y  ^^- 
covery  of  traces  of  the  ei^oition  at  Cape  Riley  h«ve  done  «way  with 

*  Yoyage  of  the  Prince  Albert  in  Search  of  Sir  John  PrankHn :  A  Narrative  of 
Every-Day  Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.  Parker  Snow.  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans. 
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nQ  mtfgmaffB  upon  tiiis  Doint,  aMioiiffii  h  his  left  it  wmendut  inde- 
tfliwimrte  im^er  Sir  Joan  FSranktin  had  sailed  accarding  to  his  aastmc- 
tions,  flonthward  mnd  westward,  to  Qmj^  Walker^  or  northward  and  west- 
ward up  Wellington  C^umael;  or  wfaedwr  Uie  rdies  may  not  have  be- 
longed to  a  visit  made  to  the  said  Cape  Riley  at  a  time  when,  having 
•fiakd  in  penetrating  aoatfawmrds  and  weetwaids,  he  had  retnmed  in 
«ooonkuiee  widi  has  iapanctbng,  and  had  Ibond  an  open  way  by  Wel- 
lingtm  ChanneJ. 

We  kspe  belbae  iscopded  o«r  opinioKi,  leonaidering  the  ciroamstaaoes 
of  the  kading  objects  of  Sir  Jobi  Franklin's  expedition,  that  tnuses 
e£  the  en>edition  were  fonnd  also  on  ComwalHs  Island,  westv^ard 
cf  Cape  Biky,  and  that  Captain  Aoatin's  expedition  had,  af^  ex- 
amkiini,'  these  impoortant  in^cations,  oontiniied  to  wend  its  way  to 
^  eosfehwanl  and  -westward,  that  the  latter  is  Ihe  direction  to  which 
onr  hopes  and  fears  must  naturally  tnm  themsdyes  at  ihe  present 
-aMBient.  It  4s,  however,  bnt  im  to  state  that  Sir  John  Franldin  is 
aveared  (aee  ^  Shillinglaw's  Narrative  of  Arctic  Discovery,"  p.  339)  to 
have  had  a  great  desire  to  explore  this  strait;  and  as  he  might  h<^  Ae 
opaMn  with  Colonel  Sabine  and  Baron  Wrangdl,  that,  from  the  simi- 
Inity  of  the  trendii^  of  the  northern  coasts  of  the  two  continents,  open 
waler  wonkl  be  fbond  to  exist  on  the  American  side,  on  reachtng  a  cer- 
tni  northern  latitode,  as  it  was  on  the  Asiatic,  he  nn^t  therefore  have 
heeo  induced  to  attempt  ^lis  roete. 

fie  this  as  it  may,  tae  Prmce  Albert  yma^AkeA  out  upon  the  probability 
of  the  first  view  of  the  course  followed  being  correct.  The  objects 
popoBcd  were  the  result  of  a  curioos  and  interesting  speoalation.  The  ex- 
peditioii  under  that  inde£ittigable  Arctic  voyager,  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  had 
explored  the  north  and  west  coast  of  North  Somerset  to  near  Cape  Nicolai, 
^mre  a  very  narrow  isthmus  separates  Fnnoe  Regent  Inletfixim  the  western 
sea  at  Cresswell  and  Brentford  Bays.  They  hM  thus  assured  themselves 
Ast  if  those  whom  they  'were  in  seareh  of  had  at  any  time  been  upon  die 
aoidi  or  west  coast  of  North  Somerset,  they  most  have  met  with  traces 
of  them.  At  the  same  time  that  Sir  James  Ross  was  engaged  in  this 
penUons  land,  or  ra&er  loe  and  snow,  expedition,  Lieutenant  Barnard 
Bad  been  exploiing  in  a  similar  manner  the  north  shore  of  Barrow's 
Staaits ;  Lieirtenant  Browne  -^  east  ^ore  of  Prince  Regent's  lulet ;  and 
Lieatenaat  Robinson  the  western  shore  of  the  same  inlet.  The  labours 
of  thsDO  latter  parties  were,  however,  of  comparatively  short  duration  and 
eatant.  Like  Sir  James  Ross's  party,  they  were  severely  inconvenienced, 
if  not  incapacitated,  by  snow,  bUndness,  sprained  ankles,  and  general 
debility.  lioitenant  Robmson's  explorations  did  not  extend  to  beyond  a 
^few  nules  southward  of  Fury  Beach. 

It  was  therefore  deemed  possible,  and,  indeed,  very  probable,  that 
though  the  land  of  North  Somerset  had  presented  no  traces  of  Sir  John 
FraidJin,  or  of  any  of  his  party,  the  land  of  Boothia,  to  the  southward, 
amght  do  so.  The  arguments  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  view  of  the 
^oestiaii  were  not  only  such  as  a  well-<£rected  sympathy,  anxious  to  leave 
lu^  point  raiexplored,  would  have  suggested,  but  mey  derived  additional 
atoMigA  ifiram  the  opmioos  given  in  its  fovour  by  eminent  arctic  voyagers, 
as  well  as  from  Sir  John  Franklin's  own  words,  expressed  some  years 
hack,  concendng  the  best  and  most  likety  mode  of  examining  the  northern 
coasts  of  America.     Sir  John  Richardson,  m  giving  a  r^rt,  in  1847, 
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concerning  the  best  mode  of  sending  relief  to  the  missing  expeditiOD, 
observed  that  it  was  part  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  plan,  shomd  he  £ul  in 
being  able  to  get  on  in  other  quarters,  to  descend  Regent's  Inlet,  and 
seek  the  passage  along  the  coast  discovered  by  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpson. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  by  Lady  Franklin  to  have  a  search  of  the 
land  of  Boothia  made  simultaneously  with  the  other  explorations,  and  she 
accordingly  purchased  the  Prince  Albert  fipom  Messrs.  White  and  Co.,  of 
Cowes,  and  sent  her  to  Aberdeen  for  the  requisite  fittings  and  strengthen- 
ings to  be  put  upon  her  for  the  service  she  was  to  be  employed  in.  To 
effect  this,  it  is  understood  that  Lady  Franklin  sold  out  of  the  funds  all 
the  money  which  she  could  legally  touch,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
expenses  not  met  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  of  about  1500/.,  and  which 
amounted  altogether  to  between  3000/.  and  4000/.,  have  been  made 
good  by  the  same  estimable  lady. 

Captain  Forsyth,  R.N.,  having  volunteered  to  command  the  Prince 
Albert^  that  little  vessel  of  scarcely  ninety  tons  ssdled  on  her  adventurous 
voyage  on  the  5th  of  June,  1850,  the  especial  service  asdgned  to  her 
bemg  that  of  conveying  a  boat  expedition  to  the  best  starting-point  for 
accomplishing  the  intended  search  of  the  land  of  Boothia  and  its  vicinity ; 
but  she  was  also  supplied  with  the  necessary  housing  in  order  to  make  her 
a  suitable  and  sufficient  shelter  during  the  depth  of  winter,  when  neither 
walking  parties  nor  boats  could  be  despatched.  The  objects  proposed 
were  the  thorough  search  of  the  west  coast  of  Regent's  Inlet  to  the  bottom 
*of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  together  with  the  western  side  of  Boothia,  into 
James  Ross's  Strait,  and  down  to  Simpson  s  Strait.  The  latter  of  these 
formed  the  passage  into  Regent's  Inlet,  which  is  laid  down  in  the  charts 
given  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  existence  of  interposing  land  being 
unknown  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Rae,  in  1847.  Simpson's  Strait  would 
therefore  appear  to  Sir  John  Franklin  to  offer  a  passage  for  his  boats  into 
Regent's  Inlet ;  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that,  if  compelled  to  abandon 
his  ships  anywhere  in  the  region  south-west  of  Cape  Walker,  he  might 
make  for  Regent's  Inlet  and  the  stores  on  Fury  Beach. 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  Prince  Albert  veas  working  her  way  to  wind- 
ward through  the  Pentland  Frith.  She  was  found  to  be  an  excellent  sea 
boat,  hardly  shipping  any  water  in  comparison  to  what  happens  to  small 
vessels  in  general  She  was  also  very  tight,  her  pimips  not  having  as  yet 
been  once  used  from  necessity.  Her  motions,  however,  when  blowmg 
hard,  or  in  a  heavy  sea,  are  described  as  being  very  disagreeably  '^  lively. 
Progress  was  a  good  deal  impeded  by  contrary  winds,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  2nd  of  July  that  they  came  in  sight  of  the  first  icebergs.  Drift- 
wood, such  as  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Scoresby  to  come  from  lands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pole,  was  met  with  at  the  same  time.  They  were  now 
doubling  the  southernmost  point  of  Greenland,  and  that  with  a  trem^i- 
dously  high  sea  tumbling  upon  them.  '^  It  was,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Snow, 
'*  the  grim  spirit  of  the  Greenland  Cape  pouring  forth  his  vial  of  wrath 
upon  our  tiny  bark,  for  daring  to  venture  near  hw  dreaded  haunts."  On 
the  4th,  they  had  calms.  Cape  Desolation — ^which,  as  merry-hearted 
Captain  Fitzjames  observed,  "  sounds  polar  enough" — being  dbtant  about 
101  miles.  A  great  number  of  birds  now  flitted  around  them,  and  bottle- 
nosed  whales  ploughed  the  deep  in  their  vidnity.  On  the  8th,  they  stood 
in  towards  the  land,  and  the  next  day  obtained  a  view  of  the  magnificent 
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mcmntains  about  Coqiiin  Sound,  above  wbicb  the  celebrated  *^  sugar- 
loaT*  occasionally  peeped  out  iVom  the  dense  clouds  in  bold  and  lofty 
gpcandeur. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1  lib,  they  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  first 
ice,  a  '*  stream,^  or  oblong  collection  of  drift,  but  continuous  pieces, 
tliroafi:h  which  the  Prince  Albert  was  at  once  made  to  force  her  way. 

After  a  first  and  successful  bout  with  the  great  obstacle  of  the  polar 
seas,  the  Prince  Albert  was  hauled  up  for  the  land  about  Whale  Fish 
Islands.  In  doing  this  they  experienced  some  very  severe  weather;  blow- 
ing hurricanes,  with  a  short,  high  sea,  perfectly  furious,  lashiug  about 
ship,  land,  and  icebergs  with  the  madness  of  a  maelstrom,  and  with  a 
violence  that  apparency  nothing  could  resist.  On  the  13th,  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  the  boat  landing  on  the  western  coast  of  Disco  for  water, 
found  there  a  Shetlander*s  grave,  *'  a  lone  and  solitary  spot,  in  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  majestic  scenes  of  Nature."  Mr.  Snow*s  description  of 
the  land  here  is  highly  picturesque.  The  lofty  pinnacles,  like  needles,  of 
the  mountains,  cutting  through  the  dense  douds,  appeared,  he  says,  like 
the  tapering  spires  of  so  many  cathedals.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  ice- 
bergs were  in  sight  at  the  same  time,  and  the  change  occasioned  by  their 
motions  in  the  scenery  is  compared  to  the  transformations  in  some  large 
temple  of  the  drama. 

On  the  loth,  they  spoke  two  whalers  of  repute,  the  Truelove^  Mr. 
Parker,  of  HuU,  and  her  consort  the  Anna^  Mr.  WeUs,  also  of  Hull;  and 
on  the  17th,  they  touched  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Upemavick,  a 
place,  from  Mr.  Snow*s  descriptions,  rendered  not  a  little  remarkable  by 
its  deep  and  narrow  fiords,  lofty  cMs,  iron-bound  coast,  enormous  high 
rocky  mountains,  glaciers  descending  to  the  water's  edge,  avalanches  of 
snow  and  icebergs,  tumbling  over  with  a  noise  like  the  cracking  of  some 
mighty  edifice  of  stone,  or  the  bursting  of  several  pieces  of  ordnance. 
On  the  18th,  as  they  were  approaching  3ie  "  Pack,"  the  "crow's-nest,"  a 
light  cask  to  shelter  the  look-out  man,  was  duly  installed  at  the  most- 
head,  with  all  the  customary  honours.  The  crow's-nest,  Mr.  Snow  tells 
us,  is  a  favourite  place  with  many  whaling  captains  (Penny  for  instauce), 
who  are  rarely  out  of  it  for  days  when  among  the  ice.  Ice  anchors, 
daws,  axes,  &c.,  were  laid  in  order;  tow  ropes,  warps,  and  all  the  other 
gear,  examined  and  coiled  down  for  use;  the  men,  too,  began  to  get  their 
**  tracking  belts"  prepared  for  service;  "  and  altogether,"  says  Mr.  Snow, 
"a  new  phase  in  our  existence  was  evidently  about  to  commence." 

It  was  all  fresh  to  me:  I  enjoyed  it;  and  had  enough  to  do,  admiring  the 
enormous  masses  of  ice  we  were  passing,  the  white-topped  mountains  in  the 
distence,  and  the  strange  aspect  of  everything  around  nie.  It  seemed,  as  we 
glowly  threaded  our  way  through  the  hergs,  that  we  were  about  approaching  some 
great  battle-field,  in  which  we  were  to  be  actively  engaged;  and  that  we  were 
now,  cautiously,  passing  through  the  various  outposts  of  the  mighty  encampment; 
at  other  times  I  could  almost  ikncy  we  were  about  to  enter  secretly,  by  the 
suburbs,  8(Hne  of  those  vast  and  wonderftil  cities  whose  magnificent  ruins  throw 
into  utter  insignificance  all  the  grandeur  of  succeeding  ages.  Silently,  and 
apparency  without  motion,  did  we  glide  along,  amidst  dark  hazy  weather,  rain, 
and  enough  wind  to  fill  the  sails  and  steady  them,  but  no  more.  In  the  afternoon 
we  passed  Buchan's  and  Berr3r'8  Islands,  the  fog  and  thick  weather  still  around 
as;  and  at  six  p.m.  we  began  to  enter  loose  ice,  which  seemed  to  cover  the  sea  in 
streams  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Slowly  and  cautiously  we  proceeded  through 
it;  hardly  venturing,  in  this  our  first  and  timid  experience,  to  let  the  smallest 
piece  come  against  the  ship's  side;  so  dLff'erent  was  oiur  feeling  now  from  yrhsX  it 
became  but  a  short  time  afterwards. 
Partly  by  towing,  partly  by  sailing,  they  were  enabled  to  pass  Baffin'8| 
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Iskncb,  an  immenie  number  of  befgs  encirdtnr  diero,  on  the  19th.  The 
streams  of  ice  were  now  becoming  thicker,  and  occurred  oftener,  and  the 
next  day  they  came  upon  a  heavy  rugged  pack,  with  large  bergs  towering 
up  from  its  skirts  and  centre,  and  hummooLy  pieces  thrown  up  in  various 
dnections: 

We  were,  therefore,  true  enough,  fSiiriy  "hi  the  ice :"  but  ice  of  ^^lich  most 
readers  have  no  idea.  The  water  frown  in  our  popds  and  lakes  at  home  is  but  as 
amerethinpaneofgiassineompanson  to  Ihatl  which  n«w  came  upon  us.  Fancnr 
bdEbre  vou  miles  and  miles  of  a  tabular  icy  rock  eig^  feet  or  move,  solid,  thick 
throughout,  unbroken,  or  only  bj  a  single  rent  here  and  there,  not  sidldent  to 
separate  the  piece  itaeJf.  Conceive  this  icy  ro(^  to  be  in  many  parts  of  a  perfectiy 
even  surface,  but  in  others  covered  with  what  might  well  be  conceived  as  tite 
rains  of  a  nngh^  dtj  suddenly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  tte  remains 
jumbled  togeUier  in  one  confused  mass.  Let  there  be  idso  huge  blocks  of  most 
ihntastic  form  scattered  about  upon  this  tabular  sur&ce,  and  in  some  places  rising  in 
towering  height,  and  in  one  apparently  connected  chain,  fhr,  Ult  beyond  the  si^t. 
Take  these  in  your  view,  and  you  will  have  some  fidnt  idea  of  what  was  the  Idnd 
of  ice  presented  to  my  eye  as  I  gazed  upon  it  from  atoft. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  Baffin's  Bay,  most  dreaded  by  the  daring  and 
adventurous  whalers,  and  called,  from  its  fearful  character  the  *^  DeyiTs 
Nip,"  that  the  Prince  Albert  came  up  with  Sir  John  Ross's  vessel,  t^ 
Feiix,  which  appeared  to  be  boxing  about,  as  if  running  in  and  out  o£ 
the  ice.  They  also  saw  here  the  first  polar  bear,  who  had  been  watching 
at  a  seal-hole.  The  Prince  Albert  was  now  also  hemmed  in  by  the  ice, 
and  the  actual  labour  of  forcing  their  way  through  the  "rock  water^ 
commenced.  They  had  also  a  brush  against  a  berg,  but  without  other 
damage  than  a  good  scraping,  the  huee  block  of  ice  being,  fortunately, 
nearly  perpendicular.  On  uie  21st  the  little  ship  was  actoally  engaged 
in  a  labyrmth  of  icebergs: 

Like  a  frightened  hare  did  the  poor  thmg  seem  to  fly,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, vainly  striving  to  escape  m)m  the  apparent  trap  she  had  got  into.  It  was 
a  strange  and  novel  sight.  I  could  hardly  realise  it  It  seemed  as  though  I  wete 
merely  witnessing  the  representation  of  it,  and  was,  myaeU^  free  from  d&aring  in 
any  of  its  undoubted  danger.  For  three  or  four  hours — indeed  ever  since  we  had 
entered  this  basin  of  water,  we  had  been  vainly  striving  to  find  some  passage  out 
of  it,  in  as  near  a  direction  as  possible  to  our  proper  course ;  but  neither  this  way, 
nor  any  other  way,  nor  even  that  in  which  we  had  entered  (for  tbe  passage  had 
again  suddenly  dosed),  could  we  find  one.  At  last,  about  ten  a.m.,  an  opening 
between  two  large  bergs  was  discovered  to  the  N.W.  Without  a  moment's  deAsy 
our  gallant  little  bark  was  pushed  into  it,  and  soon  we  found  ourselves  threading 
through  a  complete  labyrinth  of  ice  rocks,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  where  the 
very  smallest  of  them,  ay,  or  even  a  fhigment  from  one  of  them,  if  fidling  on  us, 
would  have  n>lint^ed  into  ten  thousand  pieces  the  gallant  vessd  that  had  thus 
thrust  herself  among  them,  and  would  have  buried  her  crew  irretrievably.  Won- 
derftd  indeed  was  it  alL  In  truth,  I  cannot  well  describe  the  picture  as  it  came 
before  me.    It  was  a  living  reality  at  the  time;  now  it  is  but  as  a  dream! 

Onwards,  however,  they  pursued  their  course,  along  lanes  and  chan- 
nels, not  unlike  the  paths  and  streets  of  a  mighty  city,  when  suddenly  oo 
turning  out  of  a  passage  between  some  lofty  betgs,  the  Fehx  was  seee 
ahead,  lying  alongside  the  flat  ice  as  by  a  quay.  This  was  truly  a 
curious  meeting.  Communication  was  soon  estaUished  by  Commander 
Phillips  running  over  the  ice  to  the  new  comers,  and  a  fiiendly  dinner 
cemented  conscnrtrfnp  in  a  dangerous  navigation.  Seven  large  whalers 
came  down  next  day,  wending  their  way  with  the  characteristic  and 
dauntless  fearlessness  of  the  craf^  under  a  press  of  sail,  all  their  boats 
towing,  and  colours  hoisted. 

On  the  31st  Captain  Austin's  fleet  was  observed  to  the  north-north- 
east, distant  about  eight  miles,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  readi  it 
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aerosB  tiie  iee.  The  ezcunionistfl  were,  however,  baffled  hj  large  broken 
patches  and  hmnmocks  on  the  way.  The  American  brigantines  also 
came  op  the  next  day,  boldly  pusiung  their  way  from  the  aoathwaid. 
MelriUe  Bay  was  thus  alire  with  sailing  vesads  and  steamers,  royal  and 
lepoblican  sh^,  and  taut  and  daring  little  adrentorert  wmki^  on  their 
owH  acooaat,  or  rather  on  that  of  an  anxious  suffering  ladr.  Momaaitaij 
difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  kept  arising  firom  the  heavier  and 
worse  kinds  of  ice  now  about  them,  and  from  the  capricious  movements 
o£  the  large  pieces  and  the  floes: 

Bat  the  IViiiee  A&ert  stood  it  well;  althoufd^  it  was  painiVi]]y  evident  tiial 
should  the  heavy  outer  floes  still  keep  setting  in  upon  those  whidi  enclosed  us, 
Botfaing  could  save  her.  To  describe  our  posiftion  at  this  moment  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  observe  that  both  vessds  were  as  oompleidy  ia  the  ice  as  if  tiiey 
had  been  dropped  into  it  from  on  high,  and  froeen  there.  It  had  been  impossible 
for  me  to  sleep  daring  the  night,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  haish  grating 
sound  tbftt  the  floes  caused  as  they  slowly  and  heavily  moved  along  er  19M11  the 
rinp's  side,  crushaig  their  outer  edges  with  a  most  unplsasant  noise  dose  to  my 
ear.  Kj  deeping  berth  was  half  under  and  half  ab(m  the  levd  of  titowatet; 
when  Hus  ship  was  on  an  even  ked.  In  the  mormng  I  heard  the  grating  sound 
still  stronger,  and  dose  to  me:  I  threw  myself  off*  tiie  bed  and  went  oa  dedc 
From  the  deck  I  jumped  cm  to  the  ice,  and  had  a  loc^  how  it  was  serving  the  poor 
little  veesd.  Under  her  stem  I  peredved  large  masses  crushed  up  ia  a  firighld^ 
manner,  and  with  terrific  force,  sufficient,  I  thought,  to  have  knodced  her  whole 
coonter  in.  My  only  wonder  was  how  she  stood  it;  but  an  explanation,  inde- 
pendent of  her  own  good  strength,  was  soon  presented  to  me  in  the  f»ct  that  the 
floe  I  was  standing  upon  was  moving  right  round,  and  grinding  in  its  progress  all 
lesser  pieces  in  its  way.  This  was  the  cause  of  safety  to  oursdves  and  the  FeUx* 
Had  the  heavy  bodies  of  ice  been  impelled  cflrectlj  towards  us,  as  we  at  first 
feared  tbey  would  be,  instead  of  passing  us  in  an  angular  direction,  we  should 
both,  most  assuredly,  have  been  cmslied  like  an  egg-shelL  The  very  bergfy  or  the 
jfUtatiiuf  ones,  near  which  we  had  been  fast  on  the  previous  day,  were  aidxqg  in  the 
unpetus  given  by  the  tide  or  current  to  the  masses  now  in  motion;  and  most 
providential  was  it  that  no  wind  was  blowing  from  the  adverse  quarter  at  the  time. 

Upon  eadi  side  of  the  ship  the  floes  were  solid,  and  of  great  thickness,  and 
pressing  dosdy  upon  her  timbers.  Under  the  bow,  several  rough  pieces  had  been 
thrown  up  nearly  as  high  as  the  levd  of  the  bowsprit,  and  these  were  in  constant 
change,  as  the  larger  masses  drove  by  th^n. 

I  ascended  on  deck«  and  found  aU  the  preparations  for  taking  to  the  ice,  if 
necessary,  renewed.  Spirits  of  wine,  for  portable  fhd,  had  been  drawn  off^  and 
placed  handy;  bags  of  bread,  pemmican,  &&,  were  dl  in  readiness;  and  nothing 
vas  wanting  in  the  event  of  a  too  heavy  squeeze  coming.  We  could  perodve 
that,  sooner  or  later,  a  collision  between  the  two  floes,  the  one  on  our  larboard  and 
the  other  on  our  starboard  side,  must  take  place,  as  the  former  had  not  nearly  so 
much  motion  as  the  latter;  but  where  this  collision  would  occur  was  impossible  to 
say.  Between  the  Fdix  and  us,  the  passage  was  blocked  principally  by  the  same 
sort  of  pieces  that  I  have  mentioned  as  lying  under  oar  bow;  and  astern  of  us 
were  several  small  bergs  that  might  or  might  not  be  of  service  in  breaking  the 
collision.  Very  fortunately  they  proved  the  former;  for,  presentiy,  I  could  p^- 
cdve  the  floe  on  our  starboard  hand,  as  it  came  crushing  and  grin<img  aU  near  it, 
in  its  circular  movement,  catch  one  of  its  extreme  comers  on  a  large  Idoek  ot  ice 
a  short  distance  astern^  and  by  the  force  of  the  pressure  drive  it  into  the  oi^K>8ite 
floe,  rending  and  tearing  all  before  it;  while  at  tiie  same  time  itsdf  rebounded,  as 
it  were,  or  swerved  on  one  side,  and  glided  more  softly  and  with  a  rdaxed  pressure 
past  us.  This  was  the  last  trid  of  the  kind  our  littie  iVmee  had  to  endure;  fbr 
afterwards  a  gradual  slackening  of  the  whole  body  of  ice  took  piaoe,  and  at  ten 
it  <^iened  to  tiie  southward. 

They  had,  indeed,  heen  now  a  &rtoight  bkbeunw  tinoogh  the  loe 
with  moat  ineeaflant  toil  and  great  danger,  and  only  made  twidve  milea  in 
thdr  &iect  coone  to  the  norfliward.  On  the  6th  they  got  into  a  little 
dearer  water ;  thousands  of  little  auks  and  divers  wera  on  the  wing,  in 
the  watery  or*oa  pieces  of  iee»    Oa  the  8th  a  ahootiDg^party  went  out 
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and  killed  in  a  short  time  160  birds,  many  of  which,  Mr.  Snow  says, 
upon  being  cooked,  proved  most  excellent  eating.  While  the  men  were 
playing  on  the  ice,  Mr.  Snow  measured  an  iceberg  that  was  1 108  feet 
long,  300  feet  broad,  and  83  feet  high.  It  was  evidently  aground. 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  Captain  Austin's  ships 
were  observed  coming  out  of  the  fog,  the  two  sailing  vessels  in  tow  of 
the  two  steamers: 

They  had  got  clear,  and  were  in  the  eame  lead  as  ourselves.  My  heart  bounded 
with  delight.  Now.  thought  I,  every  vessel  is  free,  ajid  boldly  pushing  onward. 
Heaven  grant  that  t.iuings  may  shortly  be  heard,  or  traces  found,  of  the  lost  ones, 
by  some  of  us.  At  noon  we  hoisted  our  colours  in  deference  to  her  Migesty's 
ships,  than  which  no  vessels  in  the  world  ever  looked  more  noble  and  more  worthy 
of  belonging  to  the  service  of  our  gracious  Queen  and  our  native  country. 
R^udly  they  came  on  toward  us,  with  colours  flying,  yards  square,  and  every- 
thing about  them  in  that  orderly,  trim,  and  neat  fashion  so  peculiar  and  so  much 
to  be  admired  in  men  of  war.  It  was  a  novelty  to  us,  in  this  region  of  snow,  to 
see  Uie  black  smoke  issuing  from  the  funnels  of  the  two  ^  screws,"  and  the  steam 
escaping  at  intervals  from  the  valve.  It  was  pleasing,  too,  to  witness  the  long 
pendant  hanging  from  the  mast-head  of  each  ship,  as  they  neared  us;  and  I  was 
very  much  gratified  when  at  two  p.m.  Captain  Forsyth  directed  me  to  proceed  in 
the  dmget/  to  two  of  the  vessels  with  the  letters;  while  he,  himself,  in  another 
boat,  went  on  board  of  the  commodore's  ship  the  Resolute, 

The  Felix  and  the  Prince  Albert  were  now  taken  in  tow  by  the 
steamer;:,  and  away  they  all  went  together  through  heavy  masses  of  loose 
ice  and  bergs  at  the  rate  of  about  foiu*  miles  an  hour,  forming  part  of  as 
novel  a  picture  as  any  yet  seen  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  This  happy  progress 
met,  however,  occasionally  with  interruptions  by  heavy  nips  in  the  ice. 
When  this  occurred  the  Pioneer  was  sent  to  dash  at  the  impediment 
under  full  power.  This  she  is  described  as  doing  boldly  and  fearlessly 
(for  a  sailor  always  writes  of  a  ship  as  of  a  thing  of  life),  rushmg  stem 
on,  and  £airly  digging  her  bows  into  it  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
Backing  then  instantly  astern,  and  then  again  going  ahead,  she  would 
repeat  the  same  manoeuvre,  fairly  lifting  herself  on  end  like  a  prancing 
warhorse.  When  the  nip  did  not  yield  to  this  kind  of  treatment  parties 
from  every  ship  were  sent  on  the  ice  to  assist  in  blowing  it  up,  and 
removing  the  fragments  as  they  got  loosened.  On  the  13th  some  natives 
were  perceived  upon  the  snow,  under  the  cliffs  of  Cape  York,  and  it  was 
at  ouce  resolved  to  open  communication  with  them.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  Sir  John  Ross's  Esquimaux,  Adam,  magnified  a  misfortune 
which  had  happened  to  the  North  Star,  when  wintering  in  Wolstenholmc 
Sound,  into  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedi- 
tion. As,  however,  the  details  of  this  report,  and  the  conflicting  testi- 
monies of  the  different  interpreters,  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  return 
of  the  North  Star  and  Prince  Alherty  m  all  the  daily  papers,  we  need 
not  revert  to  them,  except  to  remark  that  Mr.  Snow's  opinion,  and  that 
of  all  the  commanders,  not  even,  it  appears,  excepting  Sir  John  Ross^ 
were  opposed  to  the  man  Adam's  version  of  the  story. 

Captain  Penny's  two  ships  were  now  in  company,  and  these  various 
interviews  with  the  natives  over,  the  eight  vessels  and  their  several 
boats  gradually  assumed  their  respective  positions  like  a  little  fleet  pre- 
paring for  line  of  battle.  All  were  fuU  of  hope  and  buoyant  with  antici- 
pations of  success.  Yet,  two  weeks  only  to  a  day  af^r  this,  the  Prince 
Albert  was  again  very  near  the  same  place.  Mr.  Snow  says,  crest-£Gdlen, 
miserable,  hardly  able  to  contam  himself,  and  the  gallantVttle  ship  (no 
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€viU^  of  Baffin  then^  sneaking  as  it  were  relnctanily  (for  it  was  calm 
and  light  air)  homeward!  On  the  19th,  the  lofty  and  magnificent  Byam 
Martin  Mountains  were  in  view.  Navy  Board  Inlet  soon  after  opened 
to  them,  and  Woolaston  Islands  were  close  upon  the  bow.  Mr.  Snow 
landed  in  one  of  these,  which  he  found  to  be  a  pile  of  loose  and  craggy 
rocksy  and  he  thought  he  discovered  what  must  evidently  have  been  a 
grave. 

Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's  Straits  were  so  clear  of  ice,  that  the 
nm  fixmi  hence  to  Leopold  Island  was  accomplished  in  no  time.  *'  As 
we  neared  the  shore,  the  whole  features  of  the  place,"  Mr.  Snow  says, 
^'  came  fresh  upon  me,  so  truthful  is  the  representation  given  of  them  by 
Lieutenant  Browne,  in  Burford's  Panorama."  We  are  happy  to  extract 
so  gratifying  a  testimony  of  the  value  of  that  truly  beautifid  picture.  In 
a  short  time,  with  some  degree  of  difficulty,  a  landing  was  effected  on  the 
extreme  end  of  Whaler  Point: 

My  first  work  (says  Mr.  Snow)  was  to  examhie  the  cylinderg,  one  of  which  was 
fofond  fast  to  the  flag-staff  erected  close  to  the  beach,  and  the  other  insido  the  house. 
Eagerly  did  I  open  them,  and  take  out  their  contents.  Three  papers  were  in  one, 
and  two  in  the  other.  My  agitation  was  so  great,  that  I  could  hardly  see  to  read, 
and  my  hands  fairly  trembled;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  was  somewhat 
fatigued  and  worn  out  after  twenty-eight  .hours'  unceasing  watching,  and  the  ex- 
citement was  great  upon  me.  To  my  heavy  disappointment,  however,  there  was  not 
a  line  of  intelligence  concerning  those  whom  I  most  wished  to  hear  about.  No,  they 
had  not  been  there.  '^  Well,  we  must  hurry  further  on,"  thought  I ;  '*  perhaps  at 
Brentford  Bay,  or  lower  down,  we  shall  get  tidings;*'  and,  thus  reasoning,  I  hastily 
perused  again  the  documents  before  me.  Three  of  these  were  the  papers  lefl  here 
last  year  by  Sir  James  Boss,  and  signed  by  him  and  Captain  Bird ;  one  of  the 
three  being  a  list  of  stores,  provisions,  &c.  left  behind,  the  other  two  duplicate 
m^norials  of  their  visit.  The  fourth  document  was,  to  ray  surprise,  a  paper 
from  the  North  Story  which  vessel,  it  appeared,  had  been  there  only  a  few  days 


The  account  of  Sir  James  Ross's  house  is  interesting,  as  giving  an 
idea  of  the  resources  left  for  any  shipwrecked  or  wandering  parties  at 
this,  the  most  central  and  important  station  as  yet  known  in  the  Arctic 
Seas: 

As  time  was  very  important,  not  knowing  how  the  wind  and  ice  might  set  in 
upon  us,  I  could  only,  then,  take  a  cursory  survey  of  things  around  me.  The 
covering  of  the  house  was  very  much  rent  at  top,  and  at  the  sides  in  several 
places;  and  we  had  no  occasion  to  use  the  door,  in  consequence  of  a  large  gap  in 
the  canvas  giving  us  a  firee  and  easy  entrance.  In  every  other  respect  the  house 
was  in  excellent  order;  and  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  no  worse  a  habitation 
might  at  the  present  moment  belong,  in  some  other  place,  to  those  for  whom  this 
was  especially  erected;  and  also  that  many  of  our  poor  at  home  had  as  good.  All 
sorts  of  things  and  utensils — ropes,  iron-gear,  blankets,  stoves,  &C.,  &c.  were  scat- 
tered about,  inside,  in  singular  proximity.  Outside,  and  nearer  the  beach,  piles 
of  soup  and  bonilli  canisters,  and  other  preserved  meats,  were  heaped  up  alongside 
of  a  great  number  of  casks,  containing  all  sorts  of  articles  for  a  lengthy  scale  of 
victualling  on  shore.  Further  on  were  bags  of  coke  and  coals,  and  then  the 
steam  launch,  a  flue  noble-looking  boat,  in  which  one  would  hardly  be  afraid  to 
venture  anywhere.  She  was  so  placed  as  to  be  ready,  without  very  much  diffi- 
culty, for  launching;  and  the  materials  belonging  to  her  were  lying  alongside, 
some  of  them  half-covered  with  pieces  of  ice  driven  up  from  the  sea. 

The  Prince  Albert  experienced  many  difficulties,  and  the  crew  and 
officers  had  much  heavy  labour  to  msdce  their  way  hence  to  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet.  Success,  however,  in  coming  thus  far  had  made  them 
sanguine,  and  the  breeze  helping  them — should  the  sea  remain  clear — 
they  hoped  to  be  at  anchor  on  the  following  afternoon  in  Brentford  or 
Cresswell  Bays,  neither  of  which  they  ever  reached.     A  light  wind  cw^^ 
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nfld  then  indeed  bMrSornnwBiaxmFurjB^Aik^  bat  when  the  fogfifted 
on  tlie  next  morniBff,  tney  stew  not  ooty  the  land  abeam,  and  treeding  roond 
to  the  weat;  but  ivwt  was  a  bitter  disappoiotinent,  iee  everywhere  ahead, 
and  on  each  side  of  them.  They  had  eTideody  run  into  a  '*  b^t,'*  and,  a 
t&w  yaids  foriher,  would  have  been  brought  up  all  atandmg.  Long  and 
eagmy  did  they  rtrain  their  eyes  through  the  g^ass  in  every  direction 
from  the  "  crow's-nest,"  nothing  save  one  dreary  expanse  of  heavy 
hammoc^  stuff  presented  itselE  Not  a  aga  of  any  opening  anywhere. 
Captain  Forsyth  having  received  the  written  opinions  as  to  the  hopelees- 
ne«  of  getting  further  that  wa^,  from  the  first  and  seoond  mates,  and 
from  Mr.  Snow,  who  appears,  however,  to  have  had  a  reeerve  upon  the 
quettion,  he  res(dved  to  return  to  England,  examining  on  his  way  back 
Ci^>es  Riley,  Hotham,  and  Walker.  '<  The  mantle  of  gloom,"  says  Mr« 
Snow,  ^  spread  itself  abroad,  in  fog  and  despondency  of  spiiks^  over  our 
little  vessel,  so  joyous  but  a  short  time  back !" 

So  dispirited,  indeed,  was  our  author  by  this  reverse  of  fcMrtime,  that  on 
the  occasion  of  a  boat  visit  to  Leopold  Isbmd  he  anticipated  wi^  pleasure 
the  chance  of  being  lef^  there  with  his  boat's  crew  the  whole  winter  long. 
There  is  much  that  is  suggestive  in  these  longings  of  Mr.  Snow  to  stay 
within  reach,  as  it  were,  of  his  missing  countrymen,  of  the  possibility  of 
a  temporary  station  being  established  at  that  central  spot,  sm>uld  stieh  be 
.  deemed  necessary  at  the  existing  crisis  in  Arctic  ex|^ora(ion,  and  which 
crisis  may  not  impossibly  attain  its  maximum  by  the  detention  of  some 
of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  of  research;  or  even  of  a  permanent  station  being 
established  at  the  same  place,  when  the  North-west  Passage,  via  Lao- 
caster  Sound  and  Barrow's  Straits,  is  opened! 

"  What,  afiter  all,"  I  said  half  aloud—  ^  what,  after  all,  is  the  evil,  soppoaiBg  any 
miavoidable  accident  should  prevent  us  again  joining  the  ship?  Here  we  aie;  a 
good  hboie  before  us,  plenty  of  fuel  and  provisions,  all  of  us  pretty  well  inured  to 
hardship  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  not  a  man  of  tli^  party  hot  what  is 
ardent  in  the  cause  in  which  he  embarked.  We  shall  be  at  hand  to  render 
aasistanoe  should  any  dro(^)ing  stragglers  arrive;  and  we  shall  be  prepared,  per> 
haps,  to  do  something  ourselves  next  spring  and  summer;  by  which  latter  time 
some  means  of  escape,  to  the  other  ships  or  to  some  vessel,  would  be  presented  to 
us.  The  laundi  was  there  and  might  be  usefully  employed  whenev^  open  water 
came  in  sight,  should  we  remain  so  long;  and  we  might  really  beoome  of  essential 
service  should  we  have  to  winter  there  by  oursdves.  Far  better  off  should  we 
be  than  man^  poor  fellows  who  had  suddenly  been  cast  ashore  in  the  odder 
northern  regions:  and,  certainly,  we  should  be  no  worse,  if  so  bad,  as  Sir  John 
Boss  and  his  party  were  at  Somerset  House,  Fury  Beach,  in  1632-3."  I  kept 
asking  myself  over  and  over,  "  What  if  this  really  should  be  so  ?  and  your  few 
men  have  to  winter  here?"  and  I  declare  that  I  ksd  a  sort  of  half  wish  that  it 
might  be  sa  And  as  the  idea  grew  on  me,  I  felt  my  wish  increase  that  we  might 
indeed  be  left  there  fer  the  winter.  We  might  do  good,  and  at  all  events  it  wo«ld 
prove  that,  whatever  might  be  my  opinion  as  regarded  the  ship  and  her  returning 
to  England  this  winter,  it  was  from  no  personal  inclination  to  that  efect;  it  would 
evince  to  those  whose  respect  and  esteem  I  valued,  and  irhoae  finend6hi|>  and  sup- 
port had  been  so  kind,  that  I  had  no  desire  but  to  further  to  the  utmost  oi  my 
power  the  cause  in  wfaicfa  I  had  embarked. 

I  now  returned  to  the  house,  and  found  some  of  the  men  stirring.  Their  first 
inquiry  of  one  another  was  about  the  ship;  aod,  upon  being  told  that  she  oould 
not  be  seen,  with  the  careless  indifference  of  sailors,  they  replied,  *^  She  might 
keep  away  entirely  if  she  Uked."  Hearing  the  remark,  I  asked  them  what  they 
wowd  do,  supposiflg  by  any  accident  she  could  not  get  near  us,  or  we  to  h^ 
again,  and  all  of  us  have  to  be  detained  on  shore  to  winter  as  we  were. 

'^  We've  got  a  good  house  here,  sir,"  said  Anderson,  *^  and  we  shanH  starve  for 
two  years,  any  how,  wliile  there's  all  those  buUee  tins  and  meat  casks  there,^  point- 
ing to  the  pile  of  provisions.  In  this  remark  all  in  more  or  kes  words  coincided, 
aiMd,  indeed,  aeeoied,  if  anytfaiag,  amdona  that  the  vessd  sbookUnot  come  to  take 
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w  «ff ;  ezproniag  tbemaelTef  wiaing  to  remabi  thero  for  a  twelvemonth  with 
pleasure. 

Now  an  these  men  were  not  mere  youths,  but  grown-up  persons  near  the  middle 
age  of  life,  and  long  accustomed  to  the  whale  nsheiy  and  its  adventurous  scenes, 
as  wdl  as  acquainted  with  the  severity  of  the  climate.  They  spoke,  therefore, 
with  a  pedect  knowledge  <tf  what  would  have  to  be  endured;  and  when,  after- 
wards, at  noon,  i4x>n  my  still  not  seeing  the  vessel,  and  observing  the  harbour 
blocked  with  ice,  I  put  the  affair  before  them  all  in  sober  and  impressive  language, 
tiiey  kept  to  the  same  mind,  and  began  to  look  about  for  what  would  have  to  be 
dsoe  towards  their  mutual  oomfort.  If  I  had  to  winter,  they  would  wiflingly  do 
to  too,  mod  ''go  to  work  next  spring  to  try  and  find  Sir  Jc^." 

Not  &r  from  Leopold  Island  the  Prince  Albert  fell  in,  to  their  no 
Boudl  surprise,  with  the  American  ships,  supposed  to  be  still  far  behind, 
hot  wlucfa  had  made  their  way  thus  far  unaided,  as  all  the  British  vessels 
had  been,  by  steam.  Mr.  Snow  speaks  most  highly  of  the  modes  of  pro- 
eeeding  of  onr  enterprising  Transatlantic  brethren : 

If  ever  a  vessel  and  her  officers  were  capable  of  going  through  an  undertaking 
in  which  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered,  I  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be  the  American;  and  this  was  evinced  to  me,  even  while  we  vrere  on 
board,  by  the  ai^arently  reckless  way  in  which  they  dashed  throu^  the  streams 
d  heavy  ice  running  off  from  Leopold  Island.  I  happened  to  go  on  deck  when 
they  were  thus  engaged,  and  was  delighted  to  witness  how  gallantly  they  put 
aside  every  impediment  in  their  way.  An  officer  was  standing  on  the  heel  of  the 
bowsprit,  oonntng  the  ship  and  issuing  his  orders  to  the  man  at  the  whed  in  that 
short,  decisive,  yet  clear  manner,  which  the  helmsman  at  once  well  understood  and 
promx>tly  obeyed.  There  was  not  a  rag  of  canvas  taken  in,  nor  a  moment's 
hesitation.  The  way  was  before  them:  the  stream  of  ice  had  to  be  either  gone 
throc^h  bddly  or  a  long  detour  made;  and,  despite  the  heaviness  of  the  stream, 
tkegpmhed  the  vessel  ttvomfh  in  her  proper  course.  Two  or  three  shodcs,  as  she 
came  in  contact  with  some  large  pieces,  were  unheeded;  and  the  moment  the  last 
Uock  was  past  the  bow,  the  officer  sung  out,  '*So:  steady  as  she  goes  on  her 
course;"  and  came  aft  as  if  nothing  more  than  ordinary  saihng  had  been  going  on. 
I  observed  our  own  little  barky  nobly  following  in  the  American's  wake;  and,  as 
I  wAerwnxdM  learned,  she  got  through  it  pretty  well,  though  not  without  much 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  keeping  on  in  such  procedure  after  the  '*  mad  Yankee," 
as  he  was  called  by  the  mate. 

May  they  be  soocessful  in  their  bold  career !  They  intended  to  push 
on  wlierever  they  could,  this  way  or  that  way,  as  mifi^t  be  found  best,  in 
the  direction  of  Melville  Islaod  and  parts  adjacent  especially  Banks's 
Land ;  and  they  meant  to  winter  wherev^  tb^y  might  chance  to  be,  in 
the  pack  or  out  of  the  pack.  As  long  as  they  could  be  moving  or  making 
any  progress  in  any  direction  that  might  assist  in  the  object  for  which  they 
had  come,  they  meant  still  to  be  going  on,  and,  with  the  true  characteristic 
of  the  American,  cared  for  no  obstacles  or  impediments  that  might  arise 
m  their  way.  This  is  assuredly  the  maimer  in  which  to  achieve  success, 
and  teuly  do  we  hope  that  some  share  of  honour  will  reward  such  noble 
and  spirited  exertions. 

As  the  Prince  Albert  made  her  way  across  Barrow's  Straits  towards 
WeUingtcm  Channel,  the  other  different  members  of  the  exploring  fleet 
fc^  gradually  coming  up.  All  the  vessels  were  among  heavy  ice,  and  the 
wht^  of  Wellington  Channel  appeared  to  be  filled,  as  £ur  as  the  eye 
eould  reach,  with  one  solid  pack.  Turning  towards  Cape  Bowen,  Mr. 
Snow  says,  he  could  perceive  beyond  it,  and  apparently  trending  to  the 
north-westwaid,  some  high  land.  To  the  south-west  the  ice  also  presented 
an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier  in  that  direction.  The  only  clear  water 
risible  was  that  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  the  direction  they  had 
come.  ''  I  took,"  says  Mr.  Snow,  *'  one  more  glance  at  the  noble  little 
fleet  and  their  brave  crews,  forcing  their  way  through  ^^i,^t^^^|3^^5?[e 
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turned  my  back  to  look  no  more."  And  this  is  the  last  we  have  heard  of 
them  !  To  the  traces  of  the  missing  expedition  found  at  Cape  Riley  we 
need  not  now  refer,  having  discussed  the  subject  fully  in  a  previous  number 
of  the  New  Monthly. 

From  Cape  Riley  the  Prince  Albert  steered  for  Cape  York,  but  a 
strong  current  earned  them  eastward  of  the  Cape  to  Admiralty  Inlet. 
After  examining  which,  they  stretched  across  towards  Cape  Charles 
Yorke,  the  weather  being  so  fine  and  clear  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  land 
was  seen  on  both  sides  of  Lancaster  Sound  at  the  same  moment.  On 
getting  out  of  the  Sound  into  Baffin's  Bay,  the  Prince  Albert  fell  in  with 
the  North  Star,  also  on  her  way  home,  after  an  inefiFectual  attempt  to 
force  a  passage  by  Port  Bowen  up  Regent's  Inlet.  With  the  exception  of 
a  visit  made  to  Pond's  Bay,  and  another  communication  with  the  natives* 
there  is  little  after  this  in  Mr.  Snow's  narrative  which  might  not  be  expected 
from  the  account  of  a  small  vessel's  doings  in  gales  off  Greenland  Cape 
and  Faroe  Islands,  and  when  fighting  its  way  across  the  vexatious  high 
seas  of  Cape  Wrath  and  the  Pentland  Frith.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
add,  that,  since  writing  the  above,  despatches  have  been  received  at  the 
Admiralty  from  Captain  Kellett,  C.B.,  of  H.M.S.  Herald,  dated  at  sea, 
the  14th  of  October,  1850,  on  his  return  from  Behring's  Straits,  conveying 
information  of  an  interesting  character.  The  Herald  had  communicated 
with  H.M.S.  Hover,  on  the  10th  of  July,  at  Chamisso  Island,  where  the 
Plover  had  passed  the  preceding  winter.  The  two  ships  proceeded  to 
the  northward  until  they  sighted  the  pack  ice,  when  the  Herald  returned 
to  Cape  Lisbume,  in  quest  of  Captain  Collinson's  expedition,  and  on  the 
81  St  fell  in  with  H.M.S.  Investigator,  which  had  made  a  surprisino^ly 
short  passage  of  twenty-six  days  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
Herald  remidned  cruising  off  Cape  Lisbume,  and  again  fell  in  with  the 
'Plover  on  the  13th  of  August,  on  her  return  from  Point  Barrow,  Com- 
mander Moore  having  coasted  in  his  boats,  and  minutely  examined  the 
several  inlets  as  far  as  that  point  from  Icy  Cape,  without  gaining  any  in- 
tellig^ce  of  the  missing  expedition.  Commander  Moore  and  his  boats' 
crews  had  suffered  severely  from  exposmre  to  cold.  Captain  Kellett,  having 
fully  victualled  the  Plover,  ordered  her  to  winter  in  Grantley  Harbour 
(her  former  anchorage  at  Chamisso  Island  not  being  considered  safe),  and 
then  returned  to  the  southward,  on  his  way  to  England. 

Despatches  have  also  been  received  from  Captain  Collinson,  C.B.,  of 
her  Majesty's  ship  Enterprise,  and  commander  M*Clure,  of  her  Majesty's 
ship  Investigator,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Enterprise  had  not 
succeeded  in  getting  much  beyond  the  meridian  of  Point  Barrow;  but 
that  the  Investigator,  which  had  reached  the  same  seas  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  season,  had,  in  all  probability,  taken  the  inshore  route  to  Cape 
Bathurst;  and,  as  we  read  in  Captain  M'Clure's  despatch,  dated  July 
20th,  1850,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  push  as  directly  as  possible  for 
Banks's  Land  and  Melville  Island,  and  to  winter  in  those  regions,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  news  almost  as  hopeful  as  the  last  that  was  received  of  Captain 
Austin's  expedition.  We  must  not,  however,  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  there  exists  a  far  gp-eater  extent  of  unexplored  land  and  ice  between 
either  Point  Barrow  or  Cape  Bathurst,  and  Banks's  Land  or  Melville  Island, 
than  between  those  lands  and  Leopold  Island ;  but  still  the  attempts  of 
the  Investigator  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Captain  Austin's  expedition 
on  the  other,  are  full  of  promise,  and  hold  out  some  positive  hopes  of  a 
solution  to  this  long-pending  question.  ^.g.,^^,  .^  GoOgfc 
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SEVEN  YEARS  IN  THE  WEDDED  LIFE  OF  A  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC. 

I. 

The  briUiaDt  summer  day  was  well-nigh  over,  but  the  heat  was  still 
OYmK>weiiiig  in  the  extreme.  The  Terrasse  da  Jardin  was  filling 
rapidlj,  for,  howeve^  hot  it  may  be,  the  aristocracy  of  Grenoble  seldom 
absent  themselyes  in  the  evening  firom  that  gay  promenade.  And  you 
must  not  measure  the  heat  of  Southern  France  by  that  of  England — 
the  latter  is  but  warmth  to  it.  Gradually  the  walk  became  crowded. 
The  scent  of  the  orange-trees  in  the  gardens  of  the  Prefecture  was  wafted 
to  the  visitors,  who,  inhaling  its  sweetness,  chatted  and  flirted  with  the 
careless  action  and  coquetry  indigenous  to  the  French  nation.  A  gay 
group  was  gathered  in  one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  Caf(§  de  la  Terrasse, 
talking  good-humouredly,  full  of  excitement  and  gesture  as  usual,  when 
the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  were  heard,  telling  half-past  eight. 

*^  It  will  not  be  a  happy  match,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Vaillance,  a 
dame  all  feathers  and  blonde,  idly  motioning  to  the  gar^on  to  place  her 
ice,  which  she  had  barely  tasted,  on  the  table. 

*'I  should  think  it  would  be  the  happiest  of  the  happy,"  cried  Made- 
mdselle  Duval,  a  stylish  girl  of  nineteen. 

"  Ah  I  that's  because  you  have  so  much  sentiment.  Nothing  can  be  in 
worse  taste,  ma  ch^re.  Love  is  too  exciting  for  a  married  state  :  hate  is 
infinitely  better." 

''  Possibly  madame  speaks  from  experience,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
losing  her  temper.  "  It  was  whispered  she  had  no  sentiment  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Vaillance,  before  marriage,  save  that  of  hate." 

"  Eh  bien,  ma  fille,"  answered  the  lady,  with  all  a  Frenchwoman's 
equanimity,  ^'  it  is  better  to  marry  in  hatred  and  learn  to  love,  than  to 
marry  in  love  and  learn  to  hate.    N'est-ce  pas.  Monsieur  le  Secretaire?" 

The  secretary  to  the  prefet  answered  vnth  a  low  bow,  which  concealed 
the  shade  of  mortification  that  passed  over  his  crimsoned  countenance.  His 
union  was  well  known  not  to  be  now  one  of  love,  whatever  it  had  begun  in. 

''  There  they  are !"  exclaimed  the  Baron  de  la  Neige,  an  old  Legitimist, 
twirling  his  moustache,  which  had  undergone  a  soaking  in  the  eau  sucrSe 
he  was  drinking,  and  extending  liis  cane  at  the  same  moment  in  the 
direction  of  the  other  end  of  the  terrace. 

The  gargons  were  called  hastily,  and  paid,  and  the  whole  party  rose 
from  their  seats.  They  quitted  the  cafe  and  walked  up  the  terrace.  It 
was  beginning  to  grow  dusk.  Lights  were  gleaming  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs  in  finont  of  them,  but  the  Trois 
Dauphins  in  the  distance  kept  its  apartments  closed.  Proceeding  down 
the  walk  towards  them  were  a  lady  and  gentleman,  whose  presence  seemed 
to  create  an  unusual  sensation.  Innumerable  parties  stopped  to  greet  them, 
and  those  not  upon  speaking  terms  glanced  with  curiosity — not  stared :  the 
French  never  so  far  forget  themselves.  The  gentleman  possessed  great 
personal  attractions.  He  was  remarkably  tall — ^for  it  is  rare  to  see  even 
a  soldier  in  that  locality  above  the  height  of  five  feet  six — and  graceful  in 
person  ;  a  winning  expression  sat  on  his  handsome  face,  and,  for  age,  he 
could  not  be  more  than  six  or  seven-and-twenty.  The  young  lady  had 
also  her  claims  to  beauty.  Perhaps  her  features  would  have  been  called 
child-like,  but  that  there  was  a  mine  of  sense  and  thought  in  the  calm 
forehead  and  in  the  large  dark  blue  eye.     Her  dress  was  conspicuous  :  all 
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white  silk  and  lace,  with  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  round  the  bonnet^s 
crown.  They  had  been  married  the  preyious  day ;  this  had  been  spent 
in  paying  visits  and  receiving  congratulations,  according  to  the  Frendi 
custom;  and  the  bridegroom  now  appeared  amongst  his  fellow-men,  oon- 
duethig  his  fiur  yoong  wife.  They  stopped  as  they  readied  the  Ptrty 
who  had  been  ntting  in  the  cafe.  Ceremomous  greetingB,  a  brillumt 
remark  or  so,  a  few  compliments,  more  implied  thai)  uttered,  and  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  St.  L%er  passed  on.  They  quitted  die  temce 
by  the  gardens  of  the  Prefecture,  mad  leaving  the  Is^re  on  the  left,  with 
its  clear,  calm  water,  so  suggestive  of  coohiess  and  rest  on  that  summer's 
evening,  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  Place  Grenette. 

As  they  neared  the  I^ace  Notre  Dame,  and  passed  the  Ca£e  de  b 
Odonne,  Madame  de  St  L^ger  raised  her  head  to  speak ;  but  she  hesi- 
tated, and  a  few  steps  more  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  cathedraL 
She  timidly  withdrew  her  arm  from  her  husband^s. 

"  What  would  you,  Marie  ?^ 

**  I  must  go  in,"  she  whispered.  ^  Ihe  day  is  nearly  dosed,  and  I 
have  not  yet  been  to  the  oonfessionaL  I  fear  I  almost  fergot  the  hour 
for  it     Holy  Mother,  pardon  me  T 

Her  husband  was  irreverent  enough  to  laugh.  ''Never  heed  the 
priests,  my  love.  Let  them  confess  to  themselves.  They  are  but  »  set 
of  hitolerant ** 

**  Albert !  Albert  V*  she  intemipted.  **  Forgive  him.  Heaven!  forgive 
us  all !  The  holy  father  Leance  is  awaiting  me  now,"  she  added, ''  hJaniing 
my  dday  and  impious  feigetfnlness." 

<<  Oh,  Marie,  it  is  the  way  with  all  you  girls  educated  in  coovents,  to 
attach  an  undue  importance  to  priests  and  offices  of  religion.  Confeflsion 
to-day  for  youl  My  sweet  wife,  let  us  go  home;  and  should  there  be 
omisfflons  on  your  conscience — sins  tiiere  cannot  be— we  will  ask  pardon 
of  God  together.     He  can  fergtve.'^ 

**  The  priest  is  as  God,"  she  rejoined.     '*  Albert,  detain  me  not'' 

He  saw  how  her  heart  was  set  upon  it — ^that  she  did  not  dare  to  stay 
away.  They  were  eariy  days  yet  to  play  the  husband,  and  he  rehn-* 
quished  the  imprisoned  hand  witii  a  pressure. 

Tile  gloom  of  evening,  almost  of  night,  was  on  the  aisles  of  the  cathe- 
dral when  Marie  entered.  She  dipped  her  fingers  into  the  eau  benUe, 
and  crossed  her  forehead.  She  then  advanced  a  few  steps,  and,  sinking 
imon  her  knees,  offered  up  a  pious  prayer.  The  fether  Leanoe  was 
already  in  the  box  appropriated  to  the  confessionaL 

Marie  de  St  Leger  kndt  before  him— him  who  was  in  this  j^ice  to 
her  as  GU)d.  The  shadows  had  deepened :  no  garish  light  of  day,  or 
scarcely  of  twilight,  shone  on  her  angel  fece.  She  had  to  breathe  words, 
the  bare  tiiought  of  which  brought  the  burning  blush  of  shame  id  her  chedc 
— words  which  she  would  not  willingly  have  whispered  to  h^  own  heart 

Oh  the  iniquities  of  tiiat  confessional !  How  is  it  possible  that,  in  the 
enlightened  nineteentii  century,  such  monstrosities  should  exist?  The 
wily  priest  had  begun  by  chiding  her;  she  told  the  truth — that  in  her 
new  happiness  she  had  almost  forgotten  the  hour  he  was  to  await  her. 
And  in  that  moment  he  trembled  fer  his  power.  He  reprehended  her 
conduct  severely ;  he  spoke  long  and  awfully  of  the  sin  of  f(»rgetting  God. 
A  strange  penance  was  upon  his  Hps;  but  ere  they  gave  utterance  to  it, 
he  diecked  himself;  fer  he  foresaw  the  danger  of  interfering  then  with 
the  privileges  of  a  husband.     He  knew  suffident  of  the  matter  to  fear 
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dmt  if  war  w«fe  waffed^  tbat  ammton^  Ymi  frequent,  war  beitwen  die 
meat  and  tiie  legal  protectory  that  at  tlds  eariy  ata^  ^e  yooog 
iiodband  ndgfat  trkunpb,  aad  the  rdigkwf  man  be  A&KMt/ed.  So  the 
penanoe  was  stifled  upon  the  Terge  of  mtteraneey  aad  the  was  aeDteaced  to 
prayen  of  unasual  lengdiy  and  to  appear  daily  at  the  oonfessioiiaL  Then 
caiBo  the  quettioniiig :  it  was  a  tormeat  to  die  coirfeesor,  Irat  stealthilr 
it  proceeded;  and  aoon  the  glow  of  outraged  modesty  treoibled  through 
her  frame.  The  moon's  rays  Ml  in  places  on  the  cold  floor,  but  she  knelt 
in  the  dark ;  there  was  no  eye  to  look  upon  her;  the  oaken  board,  as  she 
Isaned  towards  it,  oodd  neither  see  aor  add  to  her  confusion.  Nerer* 
tfaalesD,  she  cohered  her  glowing  face  with  her  hands,  and  the  tears  of 
fhaaae  ran  through  her  fingers  as  she  murmured  an  inquiry  of  whether 
SQsh  matters,  samd  between  herself  and  her  husband,  should  be  breathed 
toanodier^sear? 

**  Would  you  conceal  aught  from  God  ?^  inquired  the  holy  father,  m  a 
itsn  tone. 

There  was  no  reply.  The  trembling  girl  was  almost  dioked  by  htr 
sobs ;  but  her  master,  his  tone  changing  to  one  of  insinuating  softness, 
poured  forth  arguments  to  whidi,  for  the  Roman  Catholic,  there  is  no 


She  pressed  her  face  in  her  hands  with  a  deeper  pressure;  she  listened 
to  the  minute,  audacious  inquiries  of  that  hM.  man,  wishing  the  yery  walls 
would  frdl  and  cover  her ;  but  she  answeced.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  the 
hold  these  priests  have  over  a  woman's  heart.  His  language,  at  first 
guarded  in  its  expressions,  had  insensibly  changed,  aod  became,  as  ho 
pressed  question  after  question  upon  her,  glowing  and  fi:ee. 

The  odeal  was  over — until  the  next  evening,  when  it  would  be  again 
renewed;  and  Ae  arose  from  her  knees  full  of  agony  and  oonfiision.  The 
iiitmeleso  priest,  writhing  with  revengeful  anger  at  tiie  laws  which  con- 
dsnmed  him  to  be  an  isolated  beiog,  was  tiie  depositary  of  alL  It  was 
the  firat  step  towards  that  widced  and  dangerous  interference  between  the 
wife  and  the  husband. 

It  10  said  to  be  passing  strange  ^mt  ^e  Catholic  priesthood  deem  a 
third  person  necessary  to  this  one  sacred  ordinance  of  God.  Do  you 
believe  they  do  deem  it  necessary  ? — then  you  do  not  know  them  as  I  do. 
They  know  it  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  monstrous  and  unnatural ; 
ther  know  that  in  the  sight  of  that  God  the  system  is  sinful,  and  never 
to  be  countenanced;  yet  they  would  as  soon  consent  to  annul  their  order 
ts  to  root  out  that  disgraceful  feature  of  its  working.  And  we  all  know 
the  arguments  they  bring  forward  in  support  of  it,  though  we  cannot 
imagine  half  the  cajolery  they  use  with  their  victims.  God  said  man  and 
wife  should  be  one :  the  Jesuit  says,  No ;  to  sudi  union  another  is  essen- 
tial, even  myself  /actfor  God,  and  I  will  be  with  you  always.  "You 
most  tdl  me  ally*'  says  he  to  the  wife,  in  his  tone  of  half  insinuation;  half 
command ;  "  the  minute  occurrences  of  your  household,  the  secrete  of 
your  wedded  life,  ihe  transactions  of  your  husband,  whether  of  business 
or  relaxation,  his  ways  at  home  and  abroad,  his  faults,  real  or  imaginary— 
oh  be  partieidar  here! — his  inmost  thoughts,  and  even  his  verjr  dreams.'* 

It  never  occurs  to  the  woman  to  disobey;  and  this  daily  intercourse 
with,  aad  confidence  in,  her  confessor,  becomes  at  length  neoessaiy  to  her 
existence ;  the  husband  dwindling  down  to  a  secondary  place  in  her 
tiioughta---4f  he  retain  a  place  at  sd\. 

The  priests  dreaded  Albert  de  St.  liger.   His  mother  had  been  »  Swiss 
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Protestant,  and  ihougb  he  had  been  reared  m  the  Catholic  £uth,  his  dia- 
affection  was  more  than  suspected.  Nor  were  they  wrong.  He  was  at 
heart  a  Protestant.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  youth  to  be  careless ;  reli- 
gion is  a  subject  they  rarely  give  a  thought  to ;  the  newly-opened  perib 
and  pleasures  of  their  age  are  all  in  all,  and  Albert  contented  himsell,  like 
the  rest  of  the  young  blades  of  Grenoble,  with  performing  no  offices  of 
his  nominal  religion,  and  with  cuttinfi^  a  few  quiet  jokes  with  his  compa- 
nions at  the  trickery  and  cunning  of  the  Catholic  priests. 

The  priests,  meanwhile,  kept  their  eye  upon  him.  It  was  no  light  gail 
in  their  cup  of  graspingness  to  doubt  whether  he,  the  heir  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  Grenoble's  families,  should  belong  to  them  or  to  their 
rivals,  the  dreaded  heretics.  But  When  he  became  engaged  to  Marie  de 
Maulevrier,  they  thought  the  game  their  own.  She  and  her  sister  had 
been  educated  at  a  proximate  convent,  deeply  imbued  with  all  its  bigotiy 
and  superstition,  and  the  ^*  holy  Father  Leance,"  its  chief  director,  made 
up  his  mind  to  have  the  future  wife,  and,  through  her,  the  husband,  under 
his  thumb  and  finger.  He  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits :  fear  not  diat  he  will  render  his  subtlety  available  to  the  end.  It 
would  be  his  care  to  work  his  coils  round  the  path  and  home  of  Marie  de 
St.  Leger,  as  they  were  already  wound  round  the  rehgious  portion  of  her 
heart. 

But  we  left  De  St.  L^ger  in  the  Place  Notre  Dame,  awaiUng  the  re- 
turn of  his  bride.  The  first  quarter  of  an  hoiu*  passed  tolerably  well,  but 
the  second  s^rew  tedious.  He  watched  parties  going  in  and  out  of  the 
Caf(§  de  la  Colonne,  several  of  the  Jeune  France  and  the  eans-culoUes 
tribes  being  amongst  them.  He  glanced  opposite  at  the  raised  terrace,  or 
garden,  of  Madame  Constantin,  where  the  stout  old  lady  herself,  with 
some  friends,  had  just  seated  themselves,  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  moon- 
light. Suddenly  the  parties  observed  St.  Leger  pacing  up  and  down, 
and,  rising  from  their  seats,  showered  curtseys  and  bows  upon  him,  Ma- 
dame Constantin  ^ving  the  signal  in  a  swimming  one  five  times  repeated. 
They  jumbled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bride  must  be  in  the  church,  else 
what  could  St.  Leger  be  waiting  for :  so  Madame  Constantin  opened  her 
heart  and  her  purse,  and  set  Louise,  the  old  fixture  of  a  servant,  out  for 
a  bottle  of  hermitage  blanc  and  some  choux,  which  the  group  were  to 
discuss  \vhilst  watchmg  narrowly  for  the  appearance  of  the  bride. 

^'  Albert,  you  surely  have  not  been  waiting  for  me  !*'  she  exclaimed, 
when  she  came  out. 

She  had  drawn  her  white  veil  closely  over  her  face,  but  he  saw  for 
all  that. 

"  You  have  been  in  tears,  Marie!     What  is  it?" 

'^  Oh,"  she  replied,  evasively,  ''  if  I  have  been  naughty,  and  am 
chidden  for  it,  it  may  be  foolish,  but  not  wonderful,  if  like  a  child  I  cry." 

"My  love,  what  mean  you?"  he  indignantly  demanded.  "There  is 
more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Albert.  1  may  not  betray  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional.*' 

"  Listen,  my  love,"  he  resumed,  gravely.  "  Yesterday  morning  you 
were  Marie  de  Maulevrier,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  question  you  ;  now 
you  are  Madame  de  St.  L^ger;  and  my  own  wife  must  not  impart  to 
others  what  she  would  conceal  from  me.'' 

*' Conceal  from  you  what  I  would  impart  to  another.  Albert!— you 
know  me  better."  r^^^^l^ 
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**  Marie !  is  it  not  already  so  ?  I  would  hear  the  cause  of  your  late 
evident  distress,  and  you  will  not  satisfy  me." 

'^  But  that  is  between  me  and  my  father  confessor !"  she  exclaimed,  in 
surprise. 

*^  Dearest  Marie !  have  no  secrets  from  me— not  even  with  him.  Your 
husband's  place  is  nearer  to  you  than  your  confessor's." 

She  would  have  given  worlds  to  act  as  he  wished ;  but  she  dared  not. 
The  nans  at  the  convent  had  trained  her  to  admiration,  and  the  Father 
Leance  had  cast  around  her  mind  his  unholy  speU. 

II. 

A  YEAB  and  a  day  had  gone  by,  when  a  brilliant  group  stood  around 
die  font  in  the  cathedral.  There  were  ladies  in  feathers,  which  waved 
over  their  noble  brows,  and  in  jewels  that  were  eclipsed  by  the  bright- 
ness of  their  sparkling  eyes.  Men  were  there,  too— it  might  be  their 
husbands  or  their  lovers — a  somewhat  rare  sight ;  for  it  is  not  often  that 
the  lordly  sex  in  France  trouble  the  insides  of  churches.  Two  figures 
were  conspicuous  in  the  assemblage :  one  of  them,  Madame  de  St.  Lilger. 
She  looked  extremely  beautiful ;  young  and  girlish  as  on  the  day  she 
married,  though  her  recent  illness  had  paled  her  cheeks.  The  other  was 
her  sister — sweet  Clarisse  de  Maulevrier. 

The  pr^fet  stood  with  them.  He  was  about  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors. 
He  was  ready  to  answer  that  the  little  being,  brought  there  in  all  its  in* 
nocence,  should  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world — the  first- 
bom  of  Marie  de  St.  Leger. 

Father  Lieance  advanced,  and  took  his  place  at  the  font ;  the  sponsors 
stepped  out  a  few  paces  from  the  general  group ;  the  garde  brought  for- 
ward the  child,  removing  the  lace  that  covered  its  face,  and  the  ceremony 
began.  Charles  Albert  Hiersaint  Louis  Marie  Gustavo  Prosper  were 
the  names ;  and  few  enough,  too,  for  France. 

The  christening  was  over ;  the  party  quitted  the  cathedral  for  their 
carriages,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  De  St  L^ffer.  A  splendid 
banquet  awaited  them;  the  guests  were  merry,  and  hilarity  reigned. 
Albert  de  St.  Leger  looked  around  him.  He  was  gay  and  joyous  as  the 
rest,  and  at  his  heart  was  a  thrilling  happiness,  so  deep-seated  as  would 
seem  to  defy  time  and  change.  No  snadow  had  yet  fallen  upon  his 
home.  His  fair  young  wife,  even  dearer  to  him  than  when  tliey  were 
first  married,  sat  opposite,  shedding  smiles  upon  his  guests,  and  casting 
her  large  blue  eyes,  full  of  deep  affection,  upon  him.  He  rose  as  they 
proposed  the  health  of  his  child  ;  his  sunny  countenance  was  flushed  as 
he  sincerely  thanked  them  for  their  good  wishes,  which  were  echoed  by 
the  prayers  of  his  inmost  heart. 

"  Should  I  ever  have  children,"  whispered  Clarisse  de  Maulevrier  to 
the  pr^fet's  secretary,  "  I  would  never  give  a  christening  festival." 

"  Why  not  ?"  returned  the  secretary. 

*'  A  sort  of  superstition — a  feeling  seems  to  whisper  to  me  that  it  is 
wrong.  There  should  be  wedding  and  birthday  ^^e*,  but  this  revelry 
appears  scarcely  compatible  with  the  solenm  words  breathed  over  that 
iofiuit  thb  morning." 

"  And  you  would  augur  bad  luck  to  the  child  because  there  is  a  chris- 
tening feast?  That  would  indeed  be  visitmg  the  sin  of  the  parents 
upon  the  children." 

'*  I  did  not  go  so  far.    But— we  dedicate  the  child  to  God,  a^d,  the 
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Boment  the  fernee  is  orer^  run  aw«y  to  surromid  ouxsekes  with  gmiety, 
and  forget  nil  about  it.  It  is  not  like  a  good  omen  for  it.  Do  yoa 
give  eHmsteomg  fetes  f 

"  I  have  no  children,  thank  Heaven !"  answered  the  secretary. 

Clarissa  was  a^ent.    She  had  asked  an  awkward  questioiL 

m. 

Thx  blight  had  come :  it  had  fisdlen  upon  his  heart  and  home.  It  is 
true  it  had  been  a  long  time  woridng  round,  for  the  wily  priest  was  too 
cautious  to  interfere  perceptibly  with  the  first  blush  of  happiness,  but 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child  he  began  in  earnest ;  slowly  it  had  ap- 
proached, but  not  less  suidiy,  and  now  it  reigned  triumphant.  Look  at 
Albert  de  St  Legei^  as  he  walks  about  there !  He  is  much  changed. 
Six  years  have  elapsed  since  3roa  last  saw  him;  but  they  ought  not  thus 
to  leave  thekr  haggard  trace  of  care  on  the  eovntenance  of  the  young:. 
What  a  life  was  his !  the  hi^ppiness  whids  had  shone  on  their  early  wedded 
days  was  over,  all  trace  of  it  gone,  and  in  its  stead  they  made  nis  home 
a  helL  Father  Leance  was  now  the  directOT^  as  wdl  as  the  coofessoc^  of 
Madame  de  St.  L%er,  and,  as  sudi,  was  continually  at  her  house,  ad- 
mitted into  her  most  private  chamber.  He  had  sueoeeded  to  admiration 
in  his  work.  Her  soul  was  bitted^  estranged  from  her  husband  :  her 
time  passed  in  offices  of  re%k>n,  in  attending  masses,  performing 
penances,  offering  up  kmg  prayers,  and  the  confessional.  A  fierce  jea- 
lousy had  taken  possession  of  §t.  L^ger.  But  of  whoni— of  what?  He 
knew  not.  He  only  knew  that  his  wife  was  estranged  from  him — even 
the  night  was  rarely  passed  with  him,  for  she  genmlly  retired,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders,  to  her  own  private  chamber,  which  was  sealed  to  hkn. 
His  persecution  would  perhaps  have  taken  a  less  violent  turn,  but  for  a 
remark  he  one  day  unthinkingly  made — he  wished  his  little  son  had  been 
brought  up  a  T^otestant.  The  C(mversation  was  retailed  to  Father  Leance 
by  his  wife,  and  from  that  hour  his  doom  was  sealed — and  Ins  ebild's. 

He  was  pacing  the  apartment,  as  you  see,  when  a  footman  threw  open 
the  folding^oors  and  announced  dinner. 

^  Let  madame  and  mademoiselle  be  sent  to,"  was  St.  L^ger*s  answer^ 
barely  glancing  at  the  table,  whidi  was  kid  in  the  next  room.  At  ihe 
same  moment,  a  beautiful  child,  arrayed  in  purple  velvet,  darted  into  the 
saloon  and  dmig  round  him. 

'*  May  I  dine  with  you  to-day,  papa?  Aglae's  coming.  Don't  let 
her  get  me.*' 

He  was  fair  as  ivory,  with  golden  curls,  and  his  mother's  large  Uue 
eyes;  but  the  sweet  expression  which  characterised  Ins  fathers  hee  had 
diescended  to  his.  In  came  the  nurse  after  him,  her  strangely-shipped, 
wonderfully  high  c^,  with  its  two  wings  fiappng  out,  betraying  that 
her  pays  was  not  that  of  the  Daimhin^. 

'*  Papa,  I  am  so  hungry ;  I  had  only  Iwead  and  water  for  dinner.'' 

^^Bread  and  wat^i"  And  M.  de  St  L^ger  tumed  to  the  nurse,  dis- 
{deasure  on  his  countenance^ 

^  It  was  no  doing  of  mine,  sii^**  echoed  the  servant;  "  madame  gave 
the  orders." 

"  Mamma  says  I  am  going  awaj  from  yon,'*  whispeied  the  child,  laying 
hold  of  his  fetter  as  if  for  protection.  ^  That  the  priests  are  coming  to 
take  me,  and  keep  me  till  Fm  a  man,  and  then  make  me  a  priest  too." 

"  It  is  my  opinion^  sir,"  interposed  die  nnrse^  loddng  round  to  make 
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sure  her  mistress  was  nol  within  heanne,  ^*  ihftt  if  Master  Chasies  were 
taken  from  ns,  he  would  cry  himself  to  death." 

^  He  is  not  going  to  be  taken  from  us^  Aglae.**  And  St.  L6ger,  as  he 
mke,  clasped  his  cUld  to  his  bosom^  which  was  beating  wildty.  '^  The 
idea  is  absurd.  Yoo  may  go,  Agke."  As  the  serrant  left  the  loooi,  her 
mistress  entered^  followed  by  Ckrisse. 

MmlymA  de  St  L^ger,  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  blade  stuff  dres^ 
ad?anced  with  measmred  steps,  ti^dng  no  notice  of  any  one,  but  proceed* 
ing  at  ooee  to  the  dining-room.  Charles  ran  up  to  her,  and  whispered  s 
request  that  he  might  have  some  dinner.  She  frowned  at  him,  a  tfaii^ 
hardly  known  to  the  boy,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  room. 
**  What  has  he  done  P*  inquired  Clarisse. 

^  Go  back  to  the  nursery  this  instant,  Charies,  or  I  ring  lor  Aglai^,'* 
was  Madame  de  St.  Leger's  reply. 

"  Let  him  stav  an  instant,  Marie,"  implored  Clarisse.     ^^ Charles,  what 
fidyoudo?" 
Madame  de  St.  Leger  laid  her  hand  upon  the  bell,  and  rang  it  twice. 
'^  I  called  the  priests  hard  names,"  replied  Charles,  ^^and  mamma  gave  me 
bread  and  water.    I  won't  do  it  again,  unless  th^  come  to  take  me  away." 
^  Pray  reassure  the  child  on  this  point,  my  love,"  said  M.  de  St.  Leger 
to  his  wife.     *^  It  is  not  a  j^easing  notion  that  he  has  picked  up,** 
'^  It  is  a  ccurect  one,"  she  answered,  avertmg^  her  {ude  face.     ^'I  have 

deeided  that  he  shall  be  educated  in  the EstaUishment,  mentioiiiDg 

a  most  rigid  institution  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 

"Never!"  uttered  Monsieur  de  St  Leger;  ''never,  whilst  I  have 
power  and  will  to  act !     Marie,  is  it  possible  that  yon  love  your  child  ?" 
''  I  am  seeking  his  happiness,  temporal  and  eter#d." 
'*  His  happiness!     You  would  sever  him  from  his  nearest  «nd  dearest 
ties;  shut  him  out  from  the  wodd,  and  enclose  him  in  a  living  tomb; 
abandon  him  to  the  passions  and  plagues  of  a  dissatisfied  heart,  an  aim- 
less existence.     You  would  give  him  to  the  Jesuits,  body  and  soul,  that 
they  may  crush  ev^  good  impulse  that  beats  within  him^  and  coiulemn 
him  to  be  a  mass  of  hypocrisy,  as  they  are — abominable  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  their  Redeemer,  and  destroying 
the  human  victims  they  impose  upon.     When  God  diall  require  the  soul 
of  this  child  at  our  hands,  what  think  you  would  be  our  answer  ?     Oh, 
my  wife!  may   He  forgive  you  for  the  thought  of  thus  dooming  to 
dertruction  your  only  child !" 
"  The  child  goes,"  was  Madame  de  St  L^r^s  answer. 
Charies  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  beseeching^  her  not  to 
wud  him  where  he  should  have  no  mother. 

"  The  nurse  waits  for  you,"  was  her  reply ;  whilst  Clarisse  turned  away 
to  hide  her  tears,  and  Aglae  sobbed  aloud.  He^  the  fiither,  stood  there^ 
his  arms  folded,  and  his  face  rigid  as  marble. 

*'  You  often  kiss,  and  kiss,  and  kiss  me,  and  call  me  your  dear  lit& 
boy ;  and  papa  said  God  sent  me  to  you.  What  have  I  done  that  I  may 
not  stay?  When  I  was  ill  in  the  winter,  you  sobbed  over  me^  and 
prayed  God  not  to  take  me  from  you.    I  wish  I  had  died  then  !*' 

Mad^ime  .de  St  Leger  swept  out  of  the  room.  ^'  I  shall  not  dine 
to-day ;  but,  Clarissa  order  a  bomUon  to  my  apartment.  Afterwards,  I 
shall  wish  not  to  be  disturbed  imtil  to-morrow  morning." 

They  heard  a  hysterical  sob  on  the  staircase  as  she  ascended.  St  Leger 
picked  up  his  diild,  and  held  his  little  pale  cheek  against  his  own.  He' 
put  him  gently  down,  and  called  for  his  hat  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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<<  You  are  not  gobg  out?"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de  Maulevrier. 

'*  I  haye  an  engagement,  Clarisse.     But  do  you  dine." 

Where  was  he  going  ?  He  had  no  engagement ;  hut  the  miserable, 
disappointed  young  man  had  left  his  wretched  home  to  wander  anywhere 
—to  endeavour,  by  acdon  of  the  body,  to  subdue  the  workings  of  the 
mind.  A  place  of  the  greatest  solitude,  with  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
rushing  winds  for  his  companions,  was  most  welcome  to  him  now ;  and 
there,  pacing  the  earth  with  rapid  strides,  giving  vent  to  tears  of  anguish, 
he  dwelt  on  the  wreck  of  his  hopes  and  happiness.  He  had  deeply,  pas- 
sionately loved  his  wife,  and  the  requital  was  very  bitter. 

That  same  morning  had  Madame  de  St.  L^ger  finally  given  her  word 
to  the  priests  that  the  child  should  be  consigned  to  them.  Father 
Leance  had  found  more  difficulty  with  her  upon  this  point  than  he  had 
anticipated,  docile  as  she  was  upon  others.  He  had  been  working  for  it 
iov  years.  Deep,  wUd  anguish  was  in  every  line  of  \^v  countenance ; 
sobs  of  grief  shook  her  frame ;  but  the  priest  used  arguments  the  effect  of 
which  he  knew  full  well,  frightfully  false  as  they  were ;  and,  ere  she  rose 
from  her  knees,  she  had  sworn  to  sacrifice  her  only  child. 

'<  But  my  husband,"  she  said  to  the  priest;  '^  he  will  never  consent.'' 

<'  You  must  compel  him.  Begin  the  task  this  very  day ;  ^^e  him 
neither  rest  nor  peace  until  you  have  attained  your  end.  Insinuate 
yourself,  if  need  be,  round  his  heart,  as  in  days  of  yore,  and  worm  this 
concesfflon  out  of  his  renewed  love  for  you.  Or,  stay!  Pursue  the 
opposite  course ;  it  will  be  better ;  for,"  muttered  the  holy  man  to  him- 
self, '^  the  stronger  the  love  of  the  parents,  the  greater  the  value  of  the 
child.  Gall  and  worry  him  by  night  and  by  day ;  render  him  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  his  4^est  mends;  frustrate  his  wishes  openly  and 
secretly ;  make  the  fastings  perpetual ;  endue  your  home  with  the  solitude 
and  gloom  of  a  house  of  death.  From  ver}*  weariness  he  will  at  last  give 
in.  If  necessary,  wear  out  his  heart  and  his  life.  The  cause  is  a  holy 
one,  my  daughter,  and  will  justify  it" 

She  resolutely  set  herself  to  the  task,  and  the  priest  quitted  her,  after 
bestowing  his  most  impressive  benediction,  with  the  glow  of  gratified 
triumph  lighting  his  eye  and  flushing  his  sallow  cheek. 

And  a  ^w  more  weeks  passed  on. 

IV. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news?"  inquired  the  old  Baron  de  la  Neige,  meet- 
ing the  pr^fet's  secretary,  as  the  latter  left  the  office  of  the  Prefecture. 

"  About  St.  Leger's  bank  ?  It  was  not  much  news  to  me.  The  fact 
is,"  added  the  secretary,  dropping  his  voice  mysteriously,  "I  got  an 
anonymous  note  last  night,  advising  me  to  withdraw  my  account.  Very 
kind  of  my  unknown  friend,  but  I  don't  bank  there." 

"  Ah  1"  said  the  Baron  de  la  Neige,  shortly,  "  you  should  have  seen 
the  place  this  morning !     Never  was  in  such  a  crowd." 

"  People  withdrawing  their  money?" 

"And  every  one  of  them  had  received  an  anonymous  note  too !" 

"  What  a  '         shame !"     We  omit  a  few  expletives. 

"  Some  secret  enemy.  St.  Leger  has  behaved  admirably :  all  will  be 
straight  in  a  day  or  two.  The  suddenness  of  the  demands  alone  caused 
the  bank  to  stop." 

"  It  is  a  blow,  however,  that  he  will  not  overget  in  a  hurry.  I  must  go 
'—it  is  my  dinner  hour,  and  roadame  ¥^11  be  waiting.  Adieu^  mon  baron." 

"  Au  revoir,  Monsieur  le  Secretaire."  p r\r\ci\o 
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Albert  de  St  Leger  sat  in  one  of  his  deserted  apartments,  brooding  otot 
die  events  of  the  day.  All  seemed  to  be  taming  against  him.  The 
enemy  who  had  been  so  long  at  work  had  at  length  attacked  him  in 
fab  public  character.  Various  stories,  of  infamous  fabrication,  had  been 
circolated  respecting  him ;  strange  whispers  of  the  unhappy  state  of  his 
household  were  about  the  town ;  maddenine  words,  sometunes  of  pity, 
sometimes  of  irony,  were  not  wholly  dosed  to  his  ear.  One  unceasing 
wtnrying  was  kept  up  by  his  wife — tnat  he  would  relinquish  the  child  he 
was  no  longer  fit  to  govern.  In  vain  St.  L^ger  demanded  to  know  his 
fiults — what  sin  he  had  committed — who  it  was  that  poisoned  her  mind 
against  him.  The  blow  of  the  day  had  overwhelmed  him:  he  was  proud 
of  his  unstained  lineage  ;  of  his  honoured  forefathers,  who  had  held,  for 
more  than  a  century,  the  first  mercantile  position  in  Grenoble,  'and  he 
now  sat  leaning  his  aching  temples  upon  his  hand,  asking  if  he  could  con* 
tinoe  to  straggle  against  the  waves  that  were  buffeting  him. 

Some  one  opened  the  door.  It  was  Charles ;  and  St  L^ger  held  out 
his  hand.     *'  You  are  going  out,  Charley?" 

^*  Yea.  I  have  teased  Agla6  into  taking  me.  It  is  veir  dull  at  home! 
Mamma  never  comes  near  the  nursery,,  and  Aglae  has  been  crying  all 
the  afternoon.     She's  looking  for  my  hoop  now. 

St  Leger  removed  the  child*s  hat,  and  stroked  his  silken  curis.  The 
none  came  in,  her  eyes  inflamed. 

**  Have  you  found  the  hoop?''  asked  Charles. 

"SL" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Aglae?"  demanded  her  master. 

^  Matter  enough,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  who,  though  a  faithful  servant, 
was  exceedingly  me-spoken,  <'  when  wey  are  going  to  tear  the  child  away 
by  fiur  Boeans  or  fouL" 

"They !— who?"  questioned  St  L^ger. 

*<  Fat£er  Leance,  and  all  those  priests.  I  have  as  much  respect  for 
them  as  anybody  else,  as  long  as  they  keep  themselves  to  their  church  and 
their  own  concerns,"  added  Aglae,  with  a  contemptuous  turn-up  of  her 
Doae  into  the  air,  which  somewhat  belied  her  gratuitous  assertbn  of  re- 
spect "  What  right  have  they  to  interfere  between  madame  and  her 
caild?  and  it  is  like  their  assurance  to  say  that  we  are  not  fit  to  brino^  him 
1^  so  they  will  do  it  for  her!  Let  them  meddle  with  their  own  children," 
continued  she,  giving  way  to  her  temper,  now  thoroughly  aroused; 
**  folks  tell  stories  if  ttiey  have  not  got  plenty  of  them  I" 

"  The  priests  are  a  meddling  set  of  men,'*  observed  her  master,  <*  but 
they  have  not  all  to  do  with  the  ruin  of  this  house." 

**  Sir,"  cried  the  woman,  her  face  as  glowing  with  excitement  as  the  sky 
opposite^  where  the  sun  would  soon  set,  and  towards  which  she  pointed 
vnth  her  finger;  *^  as  true  as  I  hope  to  be  taken  there,  with  all  my  sins 
washed  oat,  they  have  everything  to  do  with  it  I  am  not  blind  or  deaf, 
and  I  have  been  looking  on  to  some  purpose,  fielieve  me,  sir,  for  I  tell 
yoa  truth — the  priests  are  the  authors  of  aU  the  evil  that  has  fallen 
upon  this  house.'* 

St  L%er  looked  at  the  girl's  earnest  countenance  and  her  eye  of  truth. 
Bat  he  made  no  rejoinder,  save  telling  her  that  it  was  getting  late  to  go 
oat  widi  Charies. 

^  And  will  no  one  take  me,  papa  ?"  he  whispered. 

^  No  one — no  one,  my  own  child;  as  long  as  your  papa  has  life  he  will 
protect  you.  >r^  I 
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Chtilet  danced  out  of  the  xoom,  reasBared,  and  tbey  proceeded  on  llidr 
-walk.  On  xetorning  from  it^  wUdi  they  did  hy  the  I^ace  N6tie  ]>aarM^ 
they  came  to  a  hot  wpute  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral;  Charlei  insiatiBg 
npoD  gome  in  to  find  his  mammai  and  AglaS  of^posing  it. 

^  I  would  not  have  yon  go  in  for  the  world  I  The  priests  might  steal 
you. 

^*  They  dare  not,*'  cried  Chaiks,  h(Mly.  **  You  heard  what  my  pa^^ 
said*     So  go  and  pick  up  my  hoop,  Agiae.** 

He  starudc  his  hoop,  and  sent  it  howling  across  the  stxeet,  as  if  to  pay  a 
Tisit  to  Madame  Constantin.  Ag^a€,  sookiing,  ran  to  fetdi  it  back,  and 
Charles  darted  into  the  cathedral,  when  a  shnll  shriek,  which  ooowied  to 
fiU  eyery  creyioe  of  the  edifice,  came  startlinely  to  his  ears. 

De  St.  L6ger,  meanwhile,  had  remained  alone.  Long  he  pondeved 
oyer  his  misenr  and  what  AglaC  had  said.  He  came  to  t&e  resolutiaB  of 
demanding  a  mil  explanation  from  his  wife — he  would  kneel  to  her  to  re- 
turn and  be  to  him  as  of  old— he  would  conyince  her  where  lay  the  true 
happiness  of  their  child.  Restless  and  uneasy,  he  determined  to  seek  her 
there  and  then,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Place  Hbtie  Dame. 

•     V.         • 

Hs  entered  the  cathedral.  At  first  he  was  unaUe  to  distbguish  objects, 
but  when  his  sight  became  accustomed  to  the  £^oom,  he  could  not  per- 
ceive a  single  human  being,  saye  an  old  woman,  who  was  kneelio^  in  a 
comer  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  praying  to  the  light  of  fiye-mad- 
twenty  tallow  candles  she  had  ^aced  thwe.  He  adyaneed  further  widi  a 
noiseless  step,  keeping  dose  against  the  side  where  the  shade  fipU  deepest 
He  imagined  his  wife  nad  left,  but  the  darkness  d»ae  was  wdeome  to  him. 
His  heart  was  sick  with  pain,  his  brain  reeling  almost  as  with  iasaaity,  and 
he  laid  his  bared  forehead  against  the  odd  boards  of  an  <^)en  conlesBioiia], 
not  dreaming  that  it  contained  inmates  at  that  dark  hour  of  the  night. 
Suddenly  his  own  name,  breathed  in  a  low  but  distinct  whiner,  startled  him. 
It  was  repeated,  and  again  repeated;  and  words  came — fi^^it^  teniUe 
words — which. shook  mm  as  he  stood,  and  seemed  to  blister  on  hia  brain. 

He  recognised  the  yoices  now :  they  were  those  of  Father  Leance  and 
Madame  de^St.  L^ger.  Oh,  what  did  he  listen  to !  He  heard  all — knew 
all !  Schemes  fi>r  the  further  misery  of  his  home  and  his  child — plots  £ar 
the  entire  destruction  of  his  afOurs — ^his  beloyed  wife  the  secret  enemy 
and  the  betrayer — the  most  silent  moments  of  their  wedded  life  told — 
she,  his  own  wife,  he  knew  it  now,  his,  but  at  the  will  of  another  I 

Pause  ere  you  shall  presume  to  judge  what  followed.  No  human  liying 
being  can  imagine  or  picture  to  lumself  the  torrent  of  agony  rushing  in 
that  ill-£ftted  hour  over  Albert  de  St  L^ger.  That  his  wife  was  £dae  to 
him,  in  the  yulgar4icceptation  of  the  term,  he  entertained  not  the  leaat 
doubt  But  here  he  was  wrong ;  in  that  one  respect,  "MuAtunuk  ^  g^ 
Leger  had  certainly  not  violated  her  marriage  vow. 

Who  shall  tell  the  sensations  of  that  unhappy  man?  Oh,  judge  him 
not  I  Pity  and  pray  for  him,  for  his  sufienngs  were  greater  t&ui  he 
could  bear. 

A  darker  shade  had  Men  on  the  aisles  when  Madame  de  St  Leger  left 
the  confessional.  Something  impeded  her  path :  she  pushed  wUh  her 
foot,  but  it  did  not  move,  so  she  stooped  down  and  touched  it  A  light, 
carried  by  a  church  attendant,  flashed  upon  her,  and  a  wild  shriek  borst 
from  her  lips.    The  fingers  of  her  white  kid  glove,  fresh  from  the  storea 
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of  the  most  noted  of  Grenoble'i  fiibmants,  were  foaked  in  blood,  and  the 
uptumed  hce  lying  there  was  that  of  her  husband^  and  set  in  death* 

He  was  quite  dead.  He  had  lud  lumself  down  on  the  path  he  knew 
ahe  must  walk  over,  and  had  there  quietlv  bled  to  death,  the  penknife 
with  wlueh  he  severed  the  yein  still  dasped  in  his  closed  and  stiffening 
hand.  His  misery  in  this  world  was  great,  and  he  had  gone  from  it  to 
farare  the  mystery  and  judraient  of  the  next     But  on  whose  sou^  in  the 

Ses  of  Ohb  who  sees  and  judges  with  a  judgment  not  as  ours,  would  rest 
B guilt?  the  suicide's,  the  woman's,  or  &e priest's?     Husbands  of  ^^otg^ 
land!  tiumk  God  that  you  are  &r  removed  from  these  crying  evila^  the;f  ^' 
are  no  fictions. 

The  affection  of  other  years  returned  in  momentary  force  to  the  heart 
of  Marie  de  St  L6ger;  the  form  now  stretched  in  deatii  was  that  of  her 
eady  and  only  love,  the  husband  in  whose  bosom  she  had  rested.  Lamen- 
tations broke  from  her  %s — expressions  of  unavailing  regret — but  there 
was  one  by  her  side  too  wary  to  risk  the  advantages  he  had  gained. 

Sparks  of  fierce  anger  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Father  Leance ;  invectives 
loud  and  deep  burst  from  him.  Curses,  deliberately  uttered  in  the  name 
of  the  church,  were  showered  on  the  dead  who  haa  been  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege so  fearful.  Had  he  chosen  to  destroy  himself  body  and  soul,  why,  no 
matter;  but  to  desecrate  the  sacred  cathedral  with  his  crime,  to  pollute 
the  holy  floor  with  his  blood ! — Curses  upon  the  wretch  who  could  so  act ! 

The  spectators  listened,  crossed  themselves  plentifiiUy,  and  bowed  in 
admiration  of  the  father's  eloquence,  fiut  there  came  from  his  righteous 
Bps  neither  pity  nor  prayer;  yet  the  Catholic  creed  teaches  the  e&acy  of 
prayers  fin:  uie  dead. 

But,  whilst  he  spoke,  they  did  not  see  that  a  litUe  child  had  knelt 
down  there,  clinging  lovingly  to  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  his  golden  ring- 
lets dabbling  in  the  blood.  A  nurse  had  followed  close  upon  him,  with  a 
hoop  in  her  hand.  She  fell  down  in  a  funting  fit,  and  this  people  turned 
to  ud  her.     Father  Leance  had  other  game  in  his  hands. 

*'  You  are  going  to  stay  a  little  while  with  me,  my  dear,"  cried  Father 
Leance,  tzying  to  throw  a  whole  jar  of  honey  into  his  tone. 

They  todc  forcible  possession  ot  him,  in  spite  of  his  startling  cries  for 
mercy,  and  carried  him  out  of  sight  of  his  mother. 

Father  Leance  turned  to  her,  to  instil  into  her  mind  hatred  of  the  dead. 
He  succeeded  to  admiration.  He  convinced  her  that  her  miserable 
hnsbaod  had  been  suffered  by  God  to  depart  in  this  manner,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  dared  to  withhold  his  son  from  the  church.  '<  And 
take  care^"  he  added,  sternly,  ''  that  you  relapse  not  into  the  same  sin. 
Do  not  see  him  more;  he  is  now  under  our  protection:  suffer  him  to 
renudn." 

She  started  and  shuddered;  but  she  prayed  for  fortitude  to  reugn  her 
chfld. 

He  renewed  his  entreaties,  he  who  had  irresistible  mastery  over  her 
mind.  Specious  arguments,  pseudo  reasoning,  in  which  was  more  of 
blasphemy  than  religion,  clothed  in  subtle  and  fascinating  language,  fell 
soothingly  on  her  ear.  She  had  worshipped  his  power  too  long  to  resist 
it  now :  and  she  gave  up  her  ckUdfor  ever. 

Now  do  you  believe  this  history  ?  Many  of  you  will  not.  Then  go 
and  live  in  a  Catiiolic  country,  as  I  have  done,  and  you  will  find  hun- 
dreds of  women  still,  and  now,  acting  the  weak  and  criminal  part  of 
Marie  de  St  Leger.  • 
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CONVERSATIONS  OF  GOETHE.* 

Thbsb  ConTersations,  embracing  as  they  do  not  only  the  opinions  on 
the  most  varied  topics  of  one  of  the  g^atest  literary  geniuses  of  the 
present  century,  but  having,  more  especially  in  their  educational  relaticm 
to  the  chief  reporter,  a  general  enseal  character,  thev  afford  to  the 
literary  student  a  better  and  a  more  complete  giude  to  both  the  minor  and 
the  greater  characteristics  of  the  man  than  any  autobiography  could 
be  expected  to  furnish.  They  also,  in  this  respect,  quite  superaedfe,  in 
literary  value  and  importance,  the  poetical  account  of  his  life,  given  by 
Goethe  in  his  '^  Aus  meinen  Leben,"  and  by  means  of  which  the  mentu 
development  of  that  extraordinary  man  has  hitherto  been  traced. 

The  method  pursued  has  been  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  by 
Boswell,  who,  attaching  himself  to  the  rugeed  moralist  Dr.  John8<Mi, 
submitted  to  his  literary  despo^m  and  caprice,  simply  in  order  to  take 
Cedthfttl  and  copious  notes  of  his  conversation ;  and  as  Boswell's  work 
has  been  justly  considered  the  most  complete  portraiture  of  an  indi- 
vidual ever  puUished,  so  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Eckermann's  Goethe 
takes  an  incontestable  position  in  the  same  rank,  as  one  of  the  best  biogra- 
phies extant  The  work  has  been  admirably  rendered  into  our  own  lan- 
guage by  Mr.  John  Oxenford,  whose  merits  as  a  translator,  and  high 
poetical  cf^^abilities,  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Monthfy. 

Amid  much  pardonable,  nay,  almost  engaging  egotipm,  there  is  such  a 
fund  of  fine  feehng,  goodness  oJP  heart,  poetry  and  artistic  taste,  learning 
and  deep  thought,  embodied  in  these  pages,  that  none  can  arise  from  thdr 
perusal  without  bein^  at  once  purified  and  improved.  Passing  over  the 
notices  hy  Soret,  which  refer  cniefly  to  Goethe's  illness,  and  which,  em- 
bodied in  the  supplement  in  the  German  work,  have  been  brought  by  Mr. 
Oxenford  into  their  proper  co-relation  with  time  the  first  introduction  of 
our  young  literary  aspirant,  John  Peter  £kikermann,  to  the  Colossus  of  the 
day,  is  at  once  individually  and  nationally  characteristic. 

'^It  was  not  long  before  Groethe  came  in,"  the  biographer  relates, 
'^  dressed  in  a  blue  frock-coat,  and  with  shoes.  What  a  sublime  form ! 
The  impresdon  upon  me  was  surprisine.  But  he  soon  dispelled  all  un- 
easiness by  the  kindest  words.  We  sat  down  on  the  80&.  I  felt  in  a  happy 
perolexity  through  his  look  and  his  presence,  and  could  say  nothing." 

The  house  and  room,  the  staircase— with  its  casts  from  antique  statues, 
the  salve  on  the  threshold,  the  fiuthful  garrulous  servant,  all  help  to  fill 
up  a  beautiful  picture. 

^<  We  sat  a  long  while  together,*'  Eckermann  records  a  little  further  on, 
*'  in  a  tranquil,  affectionate  mood.  I  was  close  to  him ;  I  forgot  to  speak 
for  looking  at  him ;  I  could  not  look  enough.  His  face  is  so  powerful  and 
brown!  full  of  wrinkles,  and  each  wrinkle  full  of  expression!  And  eveiy- 
where  there  is  such  nobleness  and  firmness,  such  repose  and  greatness! 
He  spoke  in  a  slow,  composed  manner,  sudi  as  you  would  expect  from  an 
aged  monarch.  You  perceive  by  his  air  that  he  reposes  upon  nimself,  and 
is  elevated  far  above  botii  praise  and  blame.  I  was  extremely  happy  near 
him ;  I  felt  becalmed  like  one  who,  after  many  toils  and  tedious  expec- 
tations, finaUy  sees  his  dearest  wishes  gratified.'' 

A  noble  and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  poet  and  the  {^osopher 
breathes  in  tiiese  passages.     The  tendency  to  hero-worship  is,  indeed, 

*  Conversations  of  Ck)ethe  with  Eckermann  and  Soret  Translated  ftom  the 
German.    By  John  Oxenford.    2  vds.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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almoet  as  manifest  as*in  the  old  servant  whom  Eckennann  fell  in  with  in 
tlie  month  of  November,  1823,  and  who  believed  that  his  master  conld 
prc^esy  earthquakes.  Nor  did  Goethe  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  young 
man's  predilections,  and  mat  admiration  of,  and  attachment  to,  his 
person.  It  was  a  part  of  his  exceUent  nature  thus  to  attach  young  men 
of  promise  to  himself;  and  we  find  him  at  one  time  lamenting  one  whom 
Herder  had  seduced  from  his  literary  and  friendly  fealty.  How  beautiful 
and  how  captivating  the  expression  used  by  the  poet  himself  on  first 
meeting  Elckermann,  some  of  whose  youthful  essays  he  had  just  risen  from 
pemsiiig.  '^  I  have  just  come  from  you^^  said  be ;  '*  I  have  been  reading  your 
writing  all  the  momine;  it  needs  no  recommendation;  itrecommends  itself.'' 
The  first  task  which  he  assigned  his  young  friend  was  not  of  the 
easiest.  No  less  than  to  discriminate,  from  out  of  two  thick  volumes  of 
"Frankfort  Literary  Notices,"  of  the  year  1772  and  1773,  Goethe's  little 
literary  critiques,  written  at  that  time  and  not  marked,  and  to  examine 
more  closely  those  youthful  productions  with  a  view  to  a  place  in  a  future 
e^on  of  the  poet*s  works.  A  next  task  was  to  index  the  first  eleven 
numbers  of  *'  Art  and  Antiquity,"  and  to  set  down  what  subjects  were  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  concluaed.  And  so  he  went  on  finding  employment 
for  his  young  friend,  till  what  was  a  concession  came  to  be  lookea  upon  as 
a  right,  and  Goethe  became  highly  indignant  even  at  the  mention  of 
£ckermann's  undertaking  some  critical  notices  for  English  reviews.  It 
will  i^ypear,  in  connexion  with  this  literary  education,  somewhat  strange 
to  our  ideas  that  Eckennann  was  advised  by  the  philosopher  to  attend 
the  theatre  every  evening.  Goethe's  notions  upon  this  subject  appear  to 
us  a  httle  sophistical  They  certainly,  however,  apply  to  art;  why  not  to 
Ae  drama? 

He  came  to  me  with  Fran  von  Goethe.  '*  This  is  my  daughter-in-law,**  said  he ; 
"do  you  know  each  other?" 

We  told  him  that  we  had  just  hecome  acquainted. 

*< He  is  as  much  a  child  about  the  theatre  as  jou,  Ottilia!**  said  he;  and  we 
exchanged  congratulations  upon  this  taste,  whidi  we  had  in  common.  *<My 
dangfater,"  continued  he,  '*  never  misses  an  evening." 

^  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  I,  *^  as  long  as  they  give  good,  lively  pieces;  but 
when  the  pieces  are  bad  they  try  the  patience." 

**BnV  said  Goethe,  **it  is  a  good  thing  that  jou  cannot  leave,  but  are  forced 
to  hear  and  see  even  what  is  baS.  By  t£s  means,  you  are  penetrated  with  the 
hatred  for  the  bad,  and  come  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  good.  In  reading,  it  is 
not  so.  Ton  throw  aside  the  book  if  it  displeases  you;  but  at  the  theatre  you 
mast  endure." 

I  gave  my  assent,  and  thought  how  the  old  gentleman  always  said  something 
opportune. 

AlUiough  a  very  old  man,  Goethe  had,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  as 
Eckennann  delicately  informs  us,  fallen  in  love  with  a  gifted  young 
person  he  had  met  at  Marianbad.  All  experience  telJs  us  that  love  is  the 
concomitant  of  genius — most  particularly  so  of  the  poetical  temperament 
Goethe's  ideas  upon  this  subject  were  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  inde* 
pendence  of  thought.  Mention  was  made  in  his  presence  of  a  person 
Ming  in  love  wi3i  a  young  beauty  belonging  to  the  Weimar  Society, 
ahhough  her  understanding  could  not  exactly  be  called  brilliant. 

*Pshaw!"  said  Goethe,  Uiughing,  "as  if  love  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
understanding.  The  things  that  we  love  in  a  young  lady  are  something  very 
different  from  the  understanding.  We  love  in  her  beauty,  youthfulness,  playful- 
nest,  trustingness,  her  character,  her  faults,  her  caprices,  and  God  knows  what — 
K  He  Jfots  9iio»— besides ;  but  we  do  not  love  her  understanding.    We  respect  her 
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undfintuidixig  wbe&  it  is  lnrilliant»  and  I7  ife  tha  worth  of  a  gid  can  be  iaflaite^ 
enhanced  in  our  eye^  Undenitanding  may  also  levre  to  fix  our  afibctioiia  what 
we  ah^ady  lore ;  but  the  nndentandfog  is  not  that  which  is  capable  of  filing  aax 
hearts  and  awal^niog  a  passion." 

Goethe  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron.  He  con- 
ndered  them  as  the  two  greatest  poets  of  any  age  and  of  any  country. 
Of  Shakspeare  he  said,  '^  A  dramatic  talent  of  any  importance  conM 
not  forbear  to  notice  Shakspeare^s  works — nay,  could  not  forbear  to 
study  them.  Having  studied  them,  he  must  be  aware  that  Shakspeare 
has  already  exhausted  the  whole  of  human  nature  in  all  its  tendencies,  in 
all  its  heights  and  depths ;  and  that,  in  fact,  there  remains  for  him,  the 
after-comer,  nothing  more  to  do.** 

Of  Byron,  he  said  a  character  of  such  eminence  had  never  existed 
before,  and,  probably,  would  never  come  again.  Comparing  the  English 
bard  with  Tasso,  Groethe  could  not  conceal  the  superiority  of  the  English- 
man in  spirit,  grasp  of  the  world,  and  productive  power.  *'  One  cannot^'' 
he  said,  '^  compare  these  poets  with  each  other  without  annihilating  one 
by  the  other.  Byron  is  the  burning  thorn-bush  which  reduces  the  holy 
cedar  of  Lebanon  to  ashes.  The  great  epic  poem  of  the  Italian  has 
maintained  its  fame  for  centuries ;  but  yet,  with  a  single  line  of  ^  Don 
Juan,'  one  could  poison  the  whole  of  ^  Jerusalem  Delivered.' " 

Goethe,  like  Wordsworth  and  many  others,  held  genius  in  so  great 
esteem  as  to  look  upon  it  as  a  divine  inspiration : 

The  conversation  turned  (this  was  riiortly  before  the  grcAt  man's  death)  upon 
the  great  men  who  had  lived  before  Christ,  among  the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  Divine  power  had  been 
as  operative  in  them  as  in  some  of  tiie  great  Jews  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
then  came  to  question  how  far  God  influenced  the  great  natures  of  the  present 
world  in  which  we  live  ? 

<'  To  hear  people  speak,"  sud  Goethe,  *'  one  would  almost  believe  that  they  were 
of  opinion  that  €rod  had  withdrawn  into  silence  ance  those  old  times,  and  that 
man  was  now  placed  quite  upon  his  own  feet,  and  had  to  see  how  he  could  get  on 
without  Grod,  and  Bos  daily  invisible  breath.  In  religious  and  moral  matters  a 
Divine  influence  is  indeed  still  allowed;  but  in  matters  of  science  and  art  it  ia 
believed  that  they  are  merely  earthy,  and  nothing  but  the  product  of  human 
powers. 

"  Let  any  one  only  try,  with  human  will  and  human  power,  to  produce  some- 
thing which  may  be  compared  with  the  creations  that  b^  the  names  of  Mozart, 
Ba^ael,  or  Shakspeare.  I  know  very  well  that  these  three  noble  beings  axe  not 
the  only  ones,  and  that  in  every  province  of  art  innumerable  excellent  geniuses 
have  operated,  who  have  produced  things  as  perfectly  good  as  those  just  men- 
tioned. But  if  they  were  as  great  as  those,  they  rose  above  ordinary  human 
nature,  and  in  the  same  proportion  were  as  divinely  endowed  as  they. 

'*  And  after  all  what  does  it  all  come  to?  God  did  not  venture  to  rest  after  tiie 
wdl-known  six  days  of  creation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  constantly  active  aa  on 
the  first.  It  would  have  be^i  for  Him  a  poor  occupation  to  compose  this  heavj 
world  out  of  simple  elements,  and  to  keep  it  rolling  in  the  sunbeams  firom  year  to 
year,  if  he  had  not  had  the  plan  of  founduig  a  nursery  for  a  world  of  spirits  upon 
this  material  basis.  So  He  is  now  constantly  active  in  higher  natures  to  attract 
lower  ones." 

Well  may  Edcermann  say  diat  he  cherished  the  great  and  good  words 
of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  in  his  heart ! 

Goethe,  however  happy  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  was  not  so  as  a 
man  of  science,  akhough  the  discoverer  of  the  metamorphosb  of  plants. 
**  There  is  nothing,"  he  said,  ^  through  which  I  have  learned  to  know  man- 
kind bettor  than  through  my  philosophical  (scientific?)  exertions.  It 
has  eost  me  a  great  deal,  and  has  been  attended  with  great  annoyance^ 
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but  I  oflTWftMeai  njoM  that  I  have  gained  the  experience.**  The  ma- 
thematioiaQS  of  France  and  England  Spring  attacked  Goethe's  theoiy  of 
C(^oun  as  opposed  to  the  Newtonian^  the  philosopher  exhibits  no  small 
anxmnt  of  tiie  waywardness  and  sensitiTeness  o£^  the  poet  in  rebuking 
diem: 

"  I  receJTe  mathfuiatioi,''  he  said,  <<a8  the  most  sublime  and  useftd  sdenoe,  so 
hmg  as  they  are  implied  in  their  proper  place;  but  I  camiot  commend  tb«  misuae 
of  tiiem  in  mattes  wfaidi  do  not  belong  to  their  sphere,  and  in  which,  noUe 
scieDce  as  thej  are^  tbej  seem  to  be  mere  nonsense.  As  %  forsooth!  things  only 
exist  when  they  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated.  It  would  be  IboliA  for  a 
man  not  to  belieyein  his  mistress's  lore  because  she  could  not  prore  it  to  him  msp 
tfieroatScany.  She  can  mathematically  prove  her  dowry,  but  not  her  love.  The 
mathematicians  did  not  find  out  the  metamorphosis  of  plants.  I  have  achiered 
this  diaec»fery  without  mathematics,  and  the  mathematicians  were  ffntoeA.  to  put 
ap  with  it  To  undecstand  the  ph«M>mena  of  colour,  nothing  is  required  but 
unbiassed  observation  and  a  sound  head;  but  these  are  scarcer  than  fdks 
magine.** 

On  nutters  of  science  and  phiksophj  generally,  Goetbe^  howeTer, 
nniformly  exhibits  in  his  conversations  the  same  generous,  oomprdiensive, 
adaaiiing,  and  unenvious  spirit  that  he  does  in  matters  literary,  political, 
and  r^igious.  Upon  the  subject  of  opening  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he 
said,  "  Innumerabfe  benefits  would  result  to  the  whole  human  race,  dvttised 
and  lUMttviHsed.  *  But  I  should  wonder  if  the  United  States  were  to  let 
an  opportonit^  escape  of  getting  soch  %  work  into  their  own  hands.  It 
may  be  foreseen,**  he  add^  prophetically,  ''  that  this  young  state,  witii 
its  decided  prechlection  to  the  West,  will,  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  haup 
oecnpied  and  peopled  the  large  tract  of  land  beyond  the  Kod^  Moon- 


'*Wo«ldthatImi^livetoseeit!  butlshallnot.  I  should  Hke  to  see  another 
thin^*— «  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine.  But  this  undertaking  is  so 
dgantic  that  I  have  doubts  of  its  completion,  particulariy  idien  I  consider  our 
German  resources.  And  thirdly  and  lastly,  I  should  wish  to  see  England  in 
possession  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Would  I  could  live  to  see 
these  three  great  works!  it  would  be  wdl  worth  the  trouUe  to  last  some  fifty 
years  more  mr  the  very  purpose.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  liberal  or  philanthropic  than  Quch  wishes.  How 
seldom  do  we  find  anything  so  world-embracing,  so  utterly  devoid  of 
nationality,  come  from  a  Frenchman !  But  we  might  fill  a  volume  with 
extracts  breathing  everywhere  the  same  love  of  human  nature,  the  same 
comprehensive  philosophy,  the  same  liberality  of  opinion  in  all  matters. 
To  do  so,  it  would  be  also  necessary  to  giye  Goethe's  own  view  of  himself 
so  ably  exprossed  in  several  of  his  intimate  conversations,  his  retrospec- 
tive review  of  his  life,  his  ideas  of  tiie  restraints  imposed  by  society,  his 
studies,  pursuits,  modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  expression,  down  to  his 
death,  in  which  he  is  still  the  great  man  and  the  noble  philosopher. 
Boswell  did  not  spend  more  than  nine  months  in  the  society  of  his  illus- 
trioas  fnend  Johnson;  the  period  embraced  in  Eckermann  and  Soret^s 
invaluable  reminiscences  extends  from  September,  1822,  to  1832,  the 
year  of  tiie  philosopher's  death,  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years ;  aii^  we 
nope  we  have  said  and  quoted  enough  to  show  that  the  opinion  with 
winch  we  started,  as  to  we  merits  of  tiieir  joint  productiodj  is  more  tiian 
borne  out  by  the  contents. 
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BT  JOSBFn  AKTHOmr,  JUN. 

He  was  scarce  past  his  childhood,  and  yet,  at  a  glance,  I  perc^ved  that 
he  had  commenced  life's  warfiire  for  himself ;  that  necessity  had,  with  a 
stern  unbending  brow,  pointed  out  to  him  the  way  he  was  to  take,  and 
taught  him,  young  as  he  was,  that  his  fate  must  be  to  battle  for  himself  on 
ihe  path  of  life.  His  very  humble  and  tattered  dress,  the  soiiowful  ex- 
pression which  had  settled  on  his  pallid  yet  interesting  features,  told  their 
own  story,  and  I  involuntarily  sighed  whilst  observing  him.  **  Want 
alone,"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  ^*  has  hitherto  been  his  companicoi;  light 
hearts,  gambolling  playmates  of  his  own  years,  exuberance  of  the  young 
spirit,  which  gives  buoyancy  to  the  foot,  throws  sunshine  on  the  heart, 
and  'neath  whose  spell  all  things  seem  beautiful — ^he,  poor  boy !  has  never 
known.  He  knows  nought  of  the  green  fields  and  flowers,  of  murmuring 
brooks  and  leafy  trees,  amidst  whose  branches  sweet  music  dweUs ;  in 
some  pent-up  crowded  alley  is  his  home,  and  his  young  mind  hath  been 
awoke  in  confines  dose,  amidst  scenes  of  toil  and  misery." 

The  gentle  and  dejected  expression  of  his  countenance  first  attracted 
my  attention,  and,  unobserved  by  him,  I  watched  his  movements  as  he 
slowly  advanced  down  the  crowded  street  towards  the  spot  where  I  stood.  * 
Occasionally  he  paused,  and  after  looking  up  and  down  the  busy  thoroogh- 
hre,  apparently  awuting  or  looking  for  some  expected  object  to  conie  in 
sight,  ne  resumed  his  saunter,  keeping  close  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  avoid 
^terc^ting  the  way  of  the  numbers  who  were  hurryine  past  him.  The 
more  I  saw  of  the  boy,  the  more  was  my  interest  in  him  increased,  and 
my  desire  to  know  what  object  had  brought  him  thither.  So  young, 
could  his  design  be  criminal  ?  had  he  been  initiated  into  the  craft  of 
pocket-picking?  did  he  thus  linger  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  crowded 
pathway  to  mark  where  he  could  successfully  seize  the  spoil  ?  I  looked 
at  him  more  earnestly  as  he  approached  me  still  nearer,  and  I  felt  that 
in  the  bare  suspicion  I  had  done  him  an  injustice. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  speculating  on  his  character,  he  paused  within  a 
few  paces  of  me,  and  gazed  earnestly  down  the  street,  where  something 
appeared  to  be  exciting  his  attention.  Following  the  direction  of  his 
earnest  look,  I  perceived  at  a  little  distance  a  gentleman  on  horseback 
slowly  advancing,  whilst  looking  inquirinc^ly  at  the  houses  he  was  pass- 
ing, as  though  in  search  of  one  of  them  m  particular.  He  had  arrived 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  I  stood,  when  he  halted,  and  dis- 
mounted :  in  an  instant  the  boy  I  have  spoken  of  was  at  his  side,  and, 
touching  the  ragged  apology  for  a  cap  which  he  wore,  evidently  ten- 
dered h^  services  to  hold  the  horse.  The  horseman  cast  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  little  fellow,  and  was  apparently  about  to  resign  the  reins  into 
his  hands,  when  the  door  of  the  house  before  which  he  was  standing 
opened,  and  a  servant  advanced  to  address  him.  I  indistinctly  caught 
the  words  <'  from  home  "  and  <'  to-morrow,"  when  the  functionary  retired 
to  the  house ;  Jbhe  horseman  remounted,  and  cantered  down  the  street, 
learing  the  boy  disappointedly  and  wistfully  garing  after  him. 

Yes,  I  sa^  the  gleam  which  had  irradiated  the  little  fellow's  fece 
vanish ;  and  fended  I  heard  a  rigfa,  which  his  young  breast  heaved  forth 
as  he  turned  away  dejectedly  from  the  spot  Thus  unsuccessful,  I  saw 
him  next,  from  some  of  the  passers-by,  asK  charity;  but  so  timidly,  that 
I  saw  he  feared  the  repulse  of  hargh  words,  whichy  as  I>watched  hun,  in 
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s<nne  instances  met  his  solicitations ;  whilst  others  passed  him  without 
the  slightest  notice.  Apparently  very  tired,  he  now  seated  himself  on  a 
door-step,  still  looking  eagerly  ahout  him,  as  though  anxious  for  another 
opportunity  to  present  itself,  when  he  might,  with  success,  offer  his  ser- 
vices. Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  an  open  carriage  came  rattling  up 
the  street,  and,  pulling  up,  a  lady  alighted  at  the  nouse  immediately 
opposite  to  where  the  young  street-wanderer  sat.  I  watched  the  play  of 
ms  features  as  his  gaze  rested  upon  two  little  fellows  of  apparently  his 
own  age  who  were  in  the  carria^  and  who,  in  spite  of  an  elderly- 
looking  nurse's  efforts  to  restrain  wem,  were  gambolling  with  each  other 
rather  boisterously.  In  the  true  spirit  of  boyish  glee  and  mischief  they 
were  endeayourin^  with  parasols  to  push  off  the  hat  of  the  footman;  who^ 
seemingly,  as  mu<m  amused  as  themselyes,  whilst  standing  by  the  carriage 
ayraitbff  the  lady's  return,  was  giying  them  opportunities  to  accomplish 
their  object.  Yes,  ri^ht  joyous  were  they ;  and  with  their  costly  dresses, 
rosy  dieeln,  and  bright  eyes,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  little  fel- 
low, who,  in  rags  and  wretchedness,  from  the  door-step,  was  earnestly  ob- 
serying  them.  I  would  haye  eiyen  much  to  haye  known  his  thoumts  in 
those  moments; — ^to  haye  reaC^  like  the  pages  of  a  book,  the  feehngs  of 
his  heart,  whilst  watching  them  in  their  gambols.  There  was  no  enyy 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance;  but,  by  the  fixedness  of  his  gaze,  I 
judged  that  the  sight  of  the  carriage  and  its  young  occupants  at  that 
juncture  had  giyen  birth  to  a  train  of  thoughts  and  ideas  as  new  as  they 
were,  perhaps,  saddening.  Did  he  think  that  fate  had  dealt  hardly 
with  him  ?  Did  he  in  ms  cogitations  become  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth 
of  thought,  in  endeayouring  to  account  for  the  why  of  their  being  so 
differently  situated  ? — or,  did  &ncy  in  his  young  bram  raise  some  strange 
speculation  on  the  world  and  the  aesigns  of  Him  who  made  it? 

After  a  short  time  had  elapted,  the  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  the 
lady  came  forth ;  she  entered  the  carriage,  the  footman  mounted  behind, 
away  they  rattled  down  the  street,  and  were  soon  out  of  ttght  I  turned 
to  look  at  the  boy ;  he  seemed  to  haye  fallen  into  a  reyerie,  sitting 
motionless,  whilst  his  gaze  rested  on  the  part  of  the  street  where  the 
carriage  had  disappeared. 

When  I  again  obseryed  him,  he  had  left  his  seat,  and  was  rapidly 
crosnng  the  street,  to  meet  a  female  who,  attired  somewhat  aboye  the 
common  garb,  was  adyancing  on  the  opposite  side,  and  bearing  in  her 
arms  a  rather  bulky  parcel,  which  she  appeared  inconyeniently  to  carry. 
As  I  had  seen  him  salute  the  horseman,  the  street- wanderer,  in  addressing 
her,  touched  his  cap,  and  eyidently  tendered  his  seryices  to  carry  the 
parcel.  The  woman  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  applicant, 
when,  either  deeming  him  too  diminutiye  for  the  burden,  or  actuated  yb 
a  spirit  of  economy,  with  some  brief  but  decisiye  remark  she  turned 
from  him,  aud  resumed  her  walk.  At  the  same  moment  a  boor  of  a 
porter,  rather  than  diyerge  from  his  path,  knocked  roughly  against  the 
boy,  who  was  standing  on  the  payement,  and  sent  him  staggering  against 
the  wall,  continuing  his  heayy  tread  onward,  without  as  much  as  turning 
his  head  to  see  whether  or  not  the  little  fellow  had  fallen^ 

Thus  twice  had  I  seen  the  cup  held  to  his  lips  and  dashed  away; 
twice  had  I  seen  him  strong  in  hope,  and  twice  in  disappointment  deep* 
Wh«ne  now,  boy,  is  thy  energy  ? — ^where  thy  spirit,  thy  resolution  ?  Me- 
thinks  thou  needst  them  now.  Alas !  thou  art  but  a  child ;  and  at  thy 
age  the  green  fields,  where  birds  are  blithely  singing,  or  the  jocund 
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nkygroond  widi  jovaag  kmAred  spuitiy  wliere  sport  badi  Hi  iumg  and 
Its  peneTCfanee  too,  were  more  it^mg  pbee  to  brine  forth  soA  exalted 
foataties  than  the  erowded  street^ — whete  want,  perai^  spurs  tliee  to 
attempt ;  i^ere  fbrtnne  frowns  npoD  diee,  and  seems  hope  to  n^usper 
only  to  decern  I  Coorage  thou  hast  no  more.  Energy,  it  has  left  m&e; 
else  wodidst  thoa  not  so  dejeetedly  hang  thy  head,  and  creep  along  the 
street  as  though  tiiou  w^  upon  forbidden  groand,  or  trespassing  in 
sharing  the  Hght  of  the  foding  d&y  and  the  hreath  of  heaten  with  mose 
wbo  are  heedksdy  hurrying  past  thee. 

Aflter  his  last  unsoceessful  i^pHcation,  I  next  saw  the  dispirited  little 
Uhm  torn  down  a  small,  Ettk-freqiiented  street,  and,  with  the  inteniaon 
of  meeting  and  speaking  to  him,  1  made  a  short  diUmr,  soon  gsnning  the 
opposite  end  of  dbe  street  which  I  had  seen  him  enter.  The  buildings 
consisted  entirdiy  of  war^ouses,  which  were  all  closed  for  the  night ; 
and  knowing  ihat  he  could  scarcely  hare  entered  one  of  them,  I  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  the  ^reet  af^rarently  deserted.  AdTanoing  a 
few  peces^  however,  the  mystery  was  soon  solved.  Nestling  in  the  comer  of 
a  wardioose  doorway,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  little  hand,  my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  wanderer  I  was  in  searcbof.  Absorbed  in  his  grie^  I  approadied 
hna  unseen,  unheard.    Ah!  need  I  say  that  he  was  weeping  bitterly? 

Beaderv  the  boy  had  a  home ;  I  saw  it ;  a  cellar,  whose  rare  walla  and 
bridk-uncovered  floor  bespoke  it  the  abode  of  poverty  and  misoy.  He 
was  not  an  of|dian ;  for  on  a  heap  of  rags,  i^iieh  served  her  fc^  a  bed» 
I  saw  an  ewaeiated  %ure  which  he  called  his  mother ;  a  loother  and  a 
sister,  too,  were  tfaere^  yoonger  than  my  guide,  and  in  their  tattered 
dirty  garments  scarcety  distinguishable  from  the  bed  of  rags  on  whidi 
they  were  huddled  beside  the  dyine  woman.  He  was  not  an  orphan ; 
the  young  street-wanderer  had  a  fother.  Him,  too,  I  saw ;  a  rude,  blear- 
eyed  drunkard,  whose  countenance  it  was  fearful  to  look  upon ;  for  there 
might  be  seen  that  the  worst  pasnons  of  our  common  nature  had  with 
him  obtained  a  perilons  aseendancy — a  brute,  whose  intellect,  perhaps 
never  br^t,  hsd  become  more  brutal  under  the  influence  of  toe  fire- 
spirit,  to  which  he  bore  conscious  marics  of  being  a  grovelling  soul  and 
body  slave.  To  me  he  appeared  like  the  demon  Rimi  midst  the  wredc 
around.  On  him,  now  that  the  wife  could  woric  no  more,  were  they 
dependent.  Need  I  say  that  thare  were  days  when  they  scarce  tasted 
food,  when  the  young  wanderer  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  streets?  and 
when  hungry,  tired,  and  dgected,  he  gave  current  to  his  grie^  as  when 
I  found  1^  in  the  midst  of  his  heart-breaking  sorrow? 

Yes,  my  first  surmise  was  painfully  correct.  He  had,  indeed,  com- 
menced life's  warfiure  for  himself;  young  as  he  was,  it  was  his  fate  to 
battle  his  wsjr  on  the  path  of  Hfe,  and  not  a  soul  to  advise  and  guard  him 
against  the  (temon  Cnme,  whose  favourite  haunts  are  the  footsteps  of  the 
ignorant  and  needy. 

Reader,  how  many  <tf  the  victims  of  crime  who  &1  our  prisons,  were  their 
histories  known,  woiidd  prove  to  have  commenced  life  lil^  this  boy!  Not 
dwvjrs,  then,  let  us  unpi^ring  behold  the  criminal,  who^  in  his  earfy 
manhood  or  thci  prime  (^  life,  is  banished  finom  his  country,  or  msSSen  die 
dread  penalty  <^  death,  without  reflectmg  how  mnch  those  who  brought 
hifli  into  dM  worid  were  concerned  with  so  mdandioly  an  issue, — without 
reflectiog  ^at,  Hke  the  little  feUow  of  whom  theae  pages  tdl,  he  may  have 
had  a  father  litde  better  Ihan  the  brute  of  the  field,  and  in  his  childiA 
yean  have  been  tamed  ovt  to  get  his  bread— a  wanderer  in  the  streets. 
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BT  ONE  WHO  WAS  THSRB. 

Iir  die  year  <^  our  Lord  1761,  the  small  fishing-town  of  Biighthelm* 
stone — in  ^pe  sn  irregular  quadrangle — ^wos  comprised  within  the 
Hauts  of  the  tnree  streets  whose  names  still  show  to  what  point  of  the 
compass  eeob  was  of^posed,  with  the  sea-heaeh  forming  the  hase.  It  was 
diififl^ured  on  the  east  by  a  broad  and  deep  gulley,  called  ''  the  Steyne 
IXtob,"  protected  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  battery,  and  graced  oa 
the  north  by  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  which  then  sufficed  for  the  sj^ 
zitiud  necessities  of  some  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  commn- 
nicated  with  the  metropolis  by  means  of  a  carrier's  waffgon,  and  the  ear- 
liest intelligence  firokn  thence  reached  it  usually  on  Uie  eyening  of  the 
seeond  day.  It  ha^  a  post-office^  but  those  who  wrote  and  received 
letters  were  few;  a  market-place,  with  the  sky  for  its  roof;  and  here  and 
there  was  a  small  public-house,  ior  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  farmers, 
fishermen,  and  smugglers^  wldch  latter  dass  very  frequently  included  the 
other  three. 

This  poor  little  town  had  dnce  been  a  place  of  some  estimation;  not  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  who,  as  the  histmans  say,  *^  probably  frequented 
it,"  though  why  or  wherefore  is  not  stated ;  not  in  the  days  of  the  Sazoa 
bishop,  Brighthelm,  who,  aocordine  to  the  same  yeridical  accounts,  made 
'  it  his  residence;  not  eyen  in  the  liour  when  William  de  Warenne,  that 
great  fief  anpropriator,  cast  his  net  over  this  part  of  Sussex;  but  at  a 
comparatiyely  recent  penod — the  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century.  It 
waa  then  one  of  the  most  flourishmg  towns  aloi^  the  coast;  but  the 
restrictions  which  were  laid  upon  the  fisheries,  the  loss  of  ships  b^  war 
and  tempest,  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  no  longer  its  friend,  and,  to  give  it 
the  «oap  de  grace,  the  terrible  inundation  of  1699  (whidi,  however,  the 
oldest  inhabitant  cannot,  fortunately,  now  remember),  sweeping  away  no 
leas  than  one  hundred  and  thirtv  houses,  all  conspired  to  Ixring  Bngfat- 
hehnatone  to  decay,  and  for  the  nrst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  lay 
<m  the  beadi,  a  mere  waterlogged  hulk,  deserted  by  ita  crew,  and  aban- 
doned to  its  fate. 

There  it  might  have  remained  till  it  went  to  pieces,  had  not  a  certain 
physician  of  some  celebrity — hight  Dr.  Patrick  Russell— -diBcovered,  now 
something  more  than  ahundred  years  since,  that  the  pttrity  of  its  air,  and 
the  renovating  freshness  of  its  waves^  were  exactiy  what  his  patients  wanted 
to  dispel  the  spleen  by  which  they  were  devoured,  and  to  remedy  wluaii 
neither  Bath  nor  Beau  Nash  were  ccHupetent.  The  invalids  came,  at  firsts 
by  twos  and  threes,  and  at  long  intervals;  then,  at  the  rate,  perhaps,  of  a 
score  a  season;  until,  at  last,  they  mustoned  in  sufficient  number,  and  were 
sufficiently  rertored  to  health  to  talk  of  a  little  amusement;  nay,  more,  to 
create  some.  The  national  custom  of  celebrating  whatever  is  remarkable 
by  a  dinner,  has  its  exception  at  a  watering-place.  There^  an  event  of 
any  importance  is  invariably  commemorated  by  a  BalL  It  was  so  in  the 
days  iA  our  forefiUhers,  ana,  hiqppity,  it  is  so  ralL 

Om  the  occasion  referred  to^  whidi  Q£  the  account  given  by  Swallow, 
in  hia  <^  History  of  Sussex,"  be  correct)  happened  in  the  year  17SU  and, 
by  ^  oddest  coincidence,  on  the  21st  of  January,  two-and-twenty  eoople 
aUed  in  the  large  room  ^  the  Ship  Inn  (a  bedroom  now<  pcobahly. 
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if  still  in  existence,  which  is  doubtful),  and  then  and  there — to  nse  the 
langoage  of  the  poets  of  that  time — *^  devoted  the  evening  to  the  worship 
of  the  Muse  Terpsichore."  The  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  Robert 
Bull,  Esquire,  of  Chichester,  led  off  the  ball  with  Miss  Tr^well,  of 
Lewes — "an  heiress  of  5000/1,'*  as  the  Gentleman^ s  Magaziney  which 
recorded  their  marriage  afterwards,  said — ^and,  for  the  satisfection  of  the 
curious  in  such  matters,  we  may  add,  that  the  shrieval  dignitary  and  his 
feir  partner  performed  this  ceremony  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Sow  in  the 
Sack,"  the  newest  and  most  fieishionabie  "contre-danse"  of  the  day. 

So  spirited  a  beginning  augured  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town, 
and  it  crept  on,  little  by  little,  till,  amongst  other  personages  of  note^ 
Brighthelmstone  attracted  the  attention,  or  was  recommended  as  likely  to 
be  serviceable  to  the  complaints,  of  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  brother  of  George  IIL,  who  married  Mrs.  Horton,  and  was  less 
distinguished  for  wit  than  good-nature.  The  duke  and  duchess  lived  in 
a  house  on  the  cliff  to  the  eastward  of  the  Steyne  Ditch ;  it  was  called  "  the 
Grove  House" — lucus  h  nan  lucendo;  and  here,  in  the  year  1782,  Prince 
Florizel,  "  the  sweetest,  rascalliest  young  prince,"  from  whose  arms  his 
loving  Perdita  had  just  been  torn,  came  down  on  a  visit  to  his  unde,  to 
seek  consolation  from  his  bonhommie^  and  divert  himself  with  his  beiise. 
Pleased  with  the  locality,  which  offered  him  the  seclusion  he  sought^ 
the  prince  resolved  to  construct  a  Marine  Pavilion  at  Brighthelmstone, 
where  he  might  hide  himself  from  the  world,  and  breathe  his  sorrows  to 
the  troubled  ocean.  But  before  the  foundations  of  this  "  gem  of  the  sea" 
were  laid,  the  prince  fell  into  gay  company,  who  soon  caused  him  to 
forget  his  Perdita ;  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  they  enlaiged  the  ideas 
of  extravagance  which  that  fair  unfortunate  had  pretty  well  encouraged 
already.  The  chief  companions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  this  period, 
were  tne  Duke  de  Chartres — better  known  a  few  years  later  as  Orleans 
and  E^g^it^ ;  and  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  who  shortly  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  *'  graceless  name  of  Biron,"  and  even  then  enjoyed  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  most  dissipated  and  extravagant  man  in  France. 

But  in  1784,  when  the  Marine  Pavilion  was  begun  by  Holland,  its 
dimensions  were  scarcely  more  than  one-half  the  size  which  the  building 
subsequently  attained;  neither  did  it  bear  any  external  resemblance  to  the 
present  edifice.  The  sea-firout  of  Mr.  Holland's  erection,  for  it  had  a 
quasi  sea-front  at  that  time,  extending  about  two  hundred  feet,  consisted 
at  first  of  a  circular  building,  with  a  lofty  dome  raised  on  pillars^  and  a 
range  of  apartment  on  each  side.  But  that  it  was  fitted  up  ^'  regardless 
of  expense,"  may  well  be  conceived  when  we  know  that  it  furnished  its 
quota  to  the  prince's  debts  which,  in  1 796,  amounted  to  the  trifling  sum, 
accurately  and  nicely  computed,  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  fourpence  ! 

Between  1784  and  1795 — the  very  hey-day  of  his  wild  career — ^the 
prince  gave  himself  ample  scope  for  outlay  of  every  description,  and  the 
balls,  at  which  Lady  Beauchamp,  the  Miss  Ingrams,  and  the  Miss  Talbots 


of  shells  and  broad  gold  fringe" 

dinners  Egalite  and  Lauzun  disdained  not  to  praise,  and  the  suppers  Louis 
Weltje  purveyed,  which  were  enlivened  by  tne  wit  of  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
and  when  Burke,  Lord  Moira,  Fitzpatrick,  George  Hanger,  Bate  Dudley, 
and  '*  honest"  Jack  Payne  were  guests,  went  for  something  in  the  account ; 
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but  ihej  would  hardly  have  swelled  it  to  the  enonnous  figuie  it  reached, 
had  not  the  ezpensiye  notions  of  the  royal  owner  of  the  mansion  had 
foil  swing  also.* 

To  alter,  extend,  decorate,  and  re-decorate  the  building,  yrtidi  was 
gradually  changed  under  Nash's  care  till  it  assumed  its  present  aspect, 
was  the  constant  occupation  of  the  prince;  and  to  render  the  interior  as 
maenifioent  as  the  utmost  cost  and  the  most  fanciful  taste  could  aooom- 
plish,  was  a  pleasure  which  he  never  wholly  relinquished.  Howerer  much 
the  lovers  of  classical  art  might  object  to  toe  absence  of  simplicity,  thero 
were  none  to  deny  the  gorgeous  beauty  and  rare  splendour  of  the  Pavilion, 
and  all  admitted  that  it  was,  of  its  kind,  the  finest  thing  that  had  ever 
yet  been  seen.  As  a  finished  palace,  it  flourished  during  three  reigns, 
and  then  its  histoiy — as  a  royal  residence— ended. 

But  while  the  ravilion  was  making  progress,  the  town  of  Brighthelm- 
atone  or  Brighton,  as  it  was  soon  genendly  called,  hegan  to  make  progress 
also.  The  royal  patronage  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  consequent  influx 
of  £uhionable  visitors,  set  every  engine  at  work  to  effect  improvements. 
The  population  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity ;  buildings  arose  as  if 
by  magic;  the  communication  with  London  became  celebrated  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  its  frequency  and  rapidity,  long  before  the  establishment 
of  railroads;  magnificent  hotels  supphed  the  place  of  doubtful  inns;  and 
fresh  proo&  were  every  day  afford^  of  the  increasing  prosperity  and  im* 
portance  of  Brighton.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  check  in  its  onward 
course :  George  IV.,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  looked  coldly  on  the 
town  he  had  created,  and  its  inhabitants  began  to  fear  that,  his  patronage 
withdrawn,  another  wreck  was  impending.  But  the  first  panic  over,  they 
reflected  that  much  of  what  had  been  given  was  inalienable;  a  few  of  the 
highest  titled  and  most  privileged  persons  in  the  kingdom  might  absent 
mmselves,  but  as  society  in  England  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  a 
few,  and  as  the  multitude  had  discovered  that  there  were  pleasures  and 
advantages  to  be  had  at  Brighton  which  were  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
they  tooK  heart  and  went  on  improving,  and  when  their  first  great  patron 
died,  tiiey  met  his  successor  on  terms  of  greater  equality  thui  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  expected.  That  Brighton  should  continue  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  court  was  no  doubt  desirable — for  the  expenditure  of  a 
court  must  needs  be  advantageous  to  a  rising  place — but  that  a  town 
diould  fear  to  go  alone  which  contained  no  less  than  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  owed  that  increase  of  population  to  a  principle  independent  of  royal 
support,  was  wholly  out  of  the  question;  and  the  soundness  of  the  opinion 
which  was  held  in  1831  has  been  triumphantly  shown  twenty  years  later 
by  an  augmentation  of  twenty  thousand  residents. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  nothing  of  royalty  remained  in  Brighton 
but  the  edifice  which  had  first  occasioned  its  celebrity,  and  this,  like 
Hassan's  Serai,  fell  rapidly  into  neglect. 

*  It  may  not  be  unamusing  to  read  the  account  of  the  Prince's  own  dress  on  one 
of  these  occasions : — ^  The  Prince  of  Wales  appeared  in  a  most  beautiful  cut  velvet 
gala  suit  of  a  dark  colour,  with  green  stripes,  and  superbly  embroidered  down  the 
mmt  and  seams  with  a  broad  embroidery  of  silver  flowers,  intermixed  with  foil 
stooes.  Waistcoat,  white  and  silver  tissue,  embroidered  like  the  coat:  the  garter 
fastened,  with  a  shoulder-knot  of  brilliants,  star,  George,  &&" — Ewropwai  Maga" 
me,  AJ>.  1790. 

The  dress  of  Lord  Paget  (the  present  Marquis  of  Angles^)  is  thus  described 
by  the  same  authority: — **  A  striped  and  spotted  velvet;  the  embroideiy  of  gold 
•nd  direr,  rilk  and  .tone.,  over  point  1«»."  ^^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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The  fleed  U  Taoiih'd  fttxn  the  itiU; 
Ko  serf  is  Been  in  Hataan's  halL 
•  *  «  •  • 

And  manj  a  gilded  chamber'B  thae 
Which  SoUtmde  iiii^t  ncU  ftfbear. 

Within  that  dome deeiqr 

Hath  dowly  wotk'd  iti  canlrering  w^. 

In  abort,  the  PaTilioo,  without  occapantg,  waa  done  tip  ;  and  thoeitatoody 
ererybody  wondering  what  waa  to  beeome  of  it;  and  in  thia  desolate  oon- 
4ition  it  remained  for  about  twelve  years,  when  it  occurred  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's present  advisers — renowned  for  the  rapidity  of  their  movementa  in 
all  that  eonoema  the  embelliahment  of  cities,  and  for  the  ex((|uisite  taste 
which  attends  their  sudden  inspirationa — that  if  nobody  ever  meant  to 
live  in  the  Pavilion,  the  best  thmg  to  be  done  waa  to  get  rid  of  it  aho- 
mther.  Armed  with  the  necessary  powers,  government  put  up  the 
building  for  sale,  c^ering  the  refusal  of  it  at  a  fixed  price  to  tiba  peojf^  of 
Brighton.  Manifeatly  advantageous,  however,  aa  the  offer  was  to  those 
who  could  look  even  a  little  way  b^ore  them,  a  party  of  Wrongbeada 
arose,  who  opposed  the  purchase  which  the  Stronghc^tds  were  deairoua  of 
making.  Fortunately  £>r  Brighton,  the  former  were  in  ao  decided  a 
minority  that  their  exposition  aoon  became  inaignificant,  and  the  cauae, 
which  had  for  ita  dnef  aupp<»ters  all  those  who  had  lent  their  aid  for 
years  to  the  improvement  of  the  town,  eventually  triumphed.  Foreamst 
amongst  these---the  iact  is  patent  to  all,  so  we  need  nave  no  reserve  in 
makmg  of  it — was  the  active,  intelligent,  and  worthy  town-clerk  of 
JBiightcm,  Mr.  Lewis  Slight,  on  whom  Evolved  all  the  real  business  of  the 
transaction,  and  through  whose  direct  agency  the  purchaae  was  completed. 
The  view  which  he  and  othera  took  waa  probably  this: 

«  We  don't  want  to  buy  the  Pavilion  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  visitors; 
when  tradesmen  wish  to  <Lisplay  their  wares  to  advantage,  they  ornament 
their  shops  with  plate-glass  windows.  Well,  we  must  make  the  ravilion  our 
shop-front,  and  than  people  will  come  to  look  at  what'a  in  the  place." 

What  aort  of  a  ahop-front  the  inhabitanta  of  Bri£;hton  nught  have 
bought  if  the  purchaae  had  been  much  longer  delayed  was  becoming  a 

Question;  foTy  when  possession  at  last  was  taken  d  the  Pavilion,  it  was 
>und  that  that  singularly  irresponnble  body,  the  "  Woods  and  Forests," 
had  set  so  liberal  an  interpretatbn  on  the  word  *'  fixtures,"  that,  in  carry- 
ii^  off  the  pier-glasse%  grates,  and  marble  chimney-pieces,  their  ageota 
had  nearly  carried  off  Uie  building  itsel£  To  get  at  the  ccmper  bell- 
wire,  which  was  af^rwards  sold  at  the  nearest  marine  store  for  three- 
pence a  pound,  these  devastators  tore  off  the  skirting-boards  in  every 
i^artment  in  the  palace;  to  take  down  the  glasses,  they  broke  away  large 
masoos  of  brickwork  suffident  to  buUt  another  small  Pavilion;  to  remove 
the  hearths,  they  tore  up  the  flooring  with  pickaxes,  crowbua,  jemmies^ 
and  every  housebreaking  instrument  on  which  they  coidd  lay  theur  bands; 
they  shivered  the  household  gods — ^the  Chinese  idols — wherever  they  were 
to  be  met  with,  either  sculfSured  on  pedestals  or  painted  on  the  walla; 
the  rare  and  curious  paper,  with  all  its  emUema  of  the  Celestial  Empm^ 
was  torn  into  shreds ;  m  short,  if  a  pnUc  of  Kosftca  fimn  the  I>oii»  a 
band  of  Red  Republicans  from  Paris,  or  a  host  of  Califbmian  gold- 
seeka-s  had  been  turned  loose  into  ihe  Pavilion,  with  instructions,  as  the 

Americans  say,  to  do  their worst,  they  could  not  have  committed  a 

tithe  of  the  ravages  effected  by  the  delegates  of  the  **  Woods  and  Forests,** 
in  simply  removing  the  fixtures  I 

This  was  the  internal  condition  of  the  Pavilion  when  Mr.  Slight  took 
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poosefloion  of  it,  and,  by  his  timely  apnearaiiee,  mreatod  stiU  finrdiflr 
dilapidation ;  for  we  are  assured  of  the  met  that,  had  he  waited  another 
hour,  the  whole  of  the  naiUa  that  iined  the  apleodid  bath,  which  it  coat 
Geom  the  Foortli  aomething  like  ten  thousand  poonds  to  fit  iqp,  would 
haTe  been  carried  off  and  aeen  no  more  in  Brighton.  That  asarble  waa 
hapiNly  resened,  and  from  it  some  of  those  beautiful  ohimney-pieoes  were 
maoe  which  now  decoeate  the  pec^le'a  Fayilion. 

lliis  sentence  bringa  us  to  the  point  at  whu^  we  aet  out,  a  hundred 
years  aga  The  first  stone,  as  it  were,  of  Brighton's  prosperity  was  laid 
m  1751,  at  die  canire'daMU  in  an  obscure  room  in  what  was  then  a 
small  tayem  on  the  beach.  The  key-stone  of  a  prosperity  which,  we 
trusty  may  endure  iac  many  hundreds  of  years^  was  placed  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  of  January,  1851. 

From  the  moment  the  Fayilion  became  public  property,  its  immediate 
destination  fi>rmed  an  anxious  question.  Whatever  might  ultimately  be 
decided  on  with  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  its  countless  diambers,  it 
was  clear  that  the  more  important  suites  of  apartments  o£bred  all  that 
was  dearable  fi>r  rendering  the  public  amusements  of  Brighton  superior 
to  tfiose  of  any  otJier  town  in  the  kingdom;  and  it  was  vesolTed  to 
bmugnrate  the  ratilion  by  a  baD. 

To  renoTSte  what  Time  had  decayed,  and  restore  wliat  the  Woods  and 
Forests  had  destroyed;  to  cause  the  Phoenix  to  arise  from  her  ashes,  and 
renew  ^e  brilliant  plumage  she  had  worn  in  the  days  of  her  early  glory; 
in  a  word,  to  make  the  Favifion  as  much  like  what  it  was  ''when  Georee 
the  Fourth  was  Kmg,**  was  the  self-imposed  task  of  Mr.  Slight  and  t£e 
Brighton  Commisrioners.  How  diligently  they  laboured  in  this,  th^ 
new  yocation;  how  skiUxdiy  they  avaikd  themsefves  of  every  appliance  of 
art  and  manu&cture;  how  zealously  they  were' supported  by  those  who  not 
only  lent  Aeir  warmest  patronage  to  we  undertaking,  but  assisted  with 
many  a  valuable  hint  and  many  a  tasteful  suggestion,  was  abundantly 
riiown  on  liie  night  when  fifteen  hundred  persons  of  rank,  fiashion,  beauty 
and  talent,  assembled  to  assist  in  the  ovation  which  was  to  form  an  era  in 
the  annab  of  Brighton. 

Public  curiosity  had  long  been  on  tiptoe  to  learn  when  this  long- 
expected  event  was  to  come  off.  At  length  the  ladies  patronesses  assem- 
bled. They  numbered  no  less  than  thirty-three  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages  in  the  county,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  closely  identi6ed 
with  the  interests  of  tiie  town.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Lady  Jane  Peel; 
die  ball  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  tlie  21st  of  January,  and  all  the  necessary 
regulations  for  carrying  out  the  project  were  made.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  never  reframs  from  any  act  that  can  add  to  the  hi^piness  of 
those  who  i^roach  him,  consented  at  once  to  become  Frerident  of  the 
Committee  of  Management ;  the  members  of  the  borouc^h  gave  in  their 
names  as  vice-preeidaits ;  and  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  en- 
rolled themselves  as  stewards.  The  agitation  whidli  pervaded  Brighton  for 
the  fortnight  that  followed  was  ci  a  most  unusual  kba,  for  the  amusements 
of  the  place  are  generally  of  a  metropolitan  character.  On  this  oocamon, 
however,  nothing  was  heard  of  but "  the  ball ;"  it  became  the  shibboleth 
in  every  one's  mouth,  and  the  subject  of  every  one's  thoughts.  It  is  a 
moot  point  if  even  the  cantre-danse  of  "  The  Sbw  in  the  Sack,"  at  the 
Ship  Inn,  created  as  much  sensation.  Vouchers  were  in  requisition 
everywhere, — the  business  of  the  post-office  increased  marvellously, — 
and  at  least  fifty  pages  in  buttons,  the  property  of  the  ladies  patronesses 
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and  others,  were  saperannaated  from  &tigae.  At  erery  meeting  d  the 
Ladies'  Committee, 

The  cry  was  still,  "They  comer 

and  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that  the  great  difficulty  at  the  ball 
would  be  how  to  accommodate  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission. 

At  last  the  21st  of  January  arrived.  The  day  was  a  brilliant  fore- 
runner of  the  event,  and  when  we  who  pen  these  hasty  lines  took  our  seats 
in  the  express  train,  which  whisked  us  mm  one  end  cf  the  line  to  the  other 
in  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  we  found  that  all  our  fellow-travellers  in  the 
carriage  were  bent  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves;  nor  these  alone,  for 
when  the  traia  discharged  its  freight  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  majority 
were  going  to  thebalL  The  skies  changed;  but,  with  only  one  exception 
that  came  to  our  knowledge,  there  was  no  change  in  the  determination 
to  be  gay,  if  even  "  for  that  night  only." 

To-night^  at  least  to-night,  be  gay, 
Whate'er  to-morrow  brixigs, 

was  the  motto  of  the  fifteen  hundred  who,  standing  or  sitting  before  their 
dressing-glasses— as  the  difference  of  sex  dedded — heard,  with  the  moat 
perfect  indifference,  the  pelting  of  as  fierce  a  storm  of  rain  as  the  well* 
washed  bricks  of  Brighton  are  in  the  habit  of  experiencing — a  storm 
which  lasted  fer  into  the  night,  but  whose  fury  was  as  utterly  forgotten  by 
those  within  tiie  PaWlion  walls  as  if  tiie  serenest  summer  reigned  outade. 

And,  certainly,  there  was  every  excuse  fer  forgetting  all  but  the  scene 
before  the  eye,  which  was  one  of  matchless  splendour.  The  slaves  of  the 
lamp  had  done  their  woric  of  enchantment  with  a  spirit's  power.  From 
crystal  tripods,  and  chandeliers  of  spiral  and  pagoda-like  form,  a  river  of 
light  streamed  tiirough  the  vast  saloons,  whose  painted  roofs  and  walls, 
glittering  with  silver  and  motiier-of-pearl— or  what  seemed  such--daxded 
tiie  behmder^s  gaze,  and  carried  him  back  to  dreams  of  feCiy-land.  In 
various  parts  of  the  building, — ^in  the  quiet  hall  of  entrance,  in  the 
mnd  banqueting-room,  in  that  vaulted  apartment  which  is  called 
tiie  music-room,  par  excellence —stnans  of  harmony  were  heard,  whose 
rare  merit  was  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  performance, 
as  the  skill  with  which  the  different  sounds  were  modulated  to  keep 
them  from  clashing  with  each  other,  so  that  an  atmosphere  of  music 
pervaded  the  whole.  To  look  around,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  who  had  witnessed  a  f^te  there  twenty  years  before  to  ima^e  that 
the  Pavilion  had  undergone  any  change ;  or,  if  a  change  at  all,  tiiat,  as 
in  the  Eastern  story,  a  long  dumber  had  been  broken,  and  the  sleepers 
awakened  to  a  scene  of  greater  magnificence  than  tiiey  last  closed  tndr 
eyes  upon.  And  who,  now,  were  the  Awakened  sleepers?  The  fairest 
daughters  of  a  land  where  beauty  is  a  common  dower — the  noblest  ladies 
of  a  soil  where  nobility  is  tiie  type  of  virtue  and  dignity.  Amongst  the 
ntunbers  who  thronged  to  the  Pavilion  that  night,  how  many  were  there 
who  had  gained  a  distinguished  name  in  art,  in  arms,  in  literature, — in 
the  forum,  in  tiie  senate,  m  the  field!  The  a&semblage  was  a  joyoiis  and 
a  brilliant  one,  and  worthy  of  the  occasion  that  brought  it  fortn. 

That  it  may  be  but  the  fererunner  of  many  resembling  it  we  sincerely 
hop^;  not  only  for  the  ^e  of  all  who  seek  a  refined  and  graceful  plea- 
sure, but  as  a  reward  for  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  laboured  to 
make  Brighton  what  it  now  is — the  most  attractive  and  the  pleasantest 
place  in  England! 
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HIMSUiF  THEBBa 

Oh  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  Fehnmiy  last,  about  the  hoar  irbaa  the 
fiyiMii  trnin  from  Folkestone  diachargeB  its  Hying  load  at  die  Soadi- 
Eastem  Railway  station,  London  was  dressed  in  her  shabbiest  winter 
gannenL  Ebmeoting  no  company  so  early  in  the  season,  and  hayine,  as 
vsoal,  a  good  oeal  of  bosmess  to  ffettlurough  during  the  day,  she  ha2  at-' 
tiled  herself  in  a  dingy,  yellow  fog,  strong  and  senriceabl^  and  just  fit 
bt  the  dirhr  work  of  Noyembex^  but  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  month 
which  has  mr  its  patron  the  bridegroom,  Saint  Valentine ;  nor,  by  any 
Beans,  calculated  to  conyey  an  agreeable  impression  to  the  mind  of  a 
itEBnger.  Notwithstanding  her  habitual  thrift,  the  old  Gtv  would,  with- 
out doubt,  haye  put  on  something  a  little  smarter,  had  she  anticipated 
dttt  on  tibat  day  the  first  of  the  many  foreigners  whom  she  has  inyited 
to  pass  the  summer  with  her  would  haye  made  their  appearance.  It  wai 
a  misceUaneous  lot,  and,  a  few  years  ago,  the  sudden  arriyal  of  such  a 
bearded  throng  would  haye  excited  some  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
the  metropolis ;  but,  thanks  to  the  extended  mtercourse  of  the  last  three 
jeais,  the  only  question  now  asked  is — **  Haye  the  foreigners  brought 
plenty  of  money,  and  will  they  stay  bug  enough  to  spend  it  ?**  The 
answer  to  this  inquiry  will,  we  apprehend,  be— in  French  phrase — ^*  A 
tiiousand  times,  ybsV* 

We  shall  haye  a  good  deal  to  say  to  seyeral  of  the  trayellers  who  ar- 
md  on  this  oocasioo,  but  for  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselyes  to 
one  gentleman  and  his  suite, — the  latter  not  yery  numerous,  but  suffi- 
mnUy  important,  as  it  consisted  of  his  valet-^-chcLmbre  and  an  equally 
veil-trained  poodle*  To  accommodate  these,  without  the  inconyenienoe 
of  separation  ia  one  instance  and  its  pangs  in  the  other,  the  gentieman 
luid  secured  a  coupe  from  Folkestone;  and,  being  a  Frenchman^  instead 
of  boring  himself  with  a  newspi^ier,  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  journey 
— £>r  railway  travelling  is  inexpressibly  tedious^  in  spite  of  its  celerity 
—by  performing  on  a  oor-de^hasae,  i&er  the  most  approyed  method  of 
Us  oountiymen.     This  '*  method  " — as  all  most  admit  who  haye  heard 
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them  at  it — ooosists  inTariablj  of  a  few  ban  of  '<  Au  dair  de  la  lun^" 
or  "  Ah  Tons  dirai-je,"  SDottered  out  yiolently  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  all  is  quiet  till  the  nt  comes  on  again. 

Monsieur  Fran9ois  de  Beanyilliers,  the  gentleman  in  question,  was  a 
distinguished  sportsman— also  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen— and 
oould  innd  the  *^halaH**  as  scientifically  as  he  unhaiboured  a  sta^;  bo^ 
except  for  his  own  Satisfaction,  and  the  pleasure  of  contending  with  the 
steam-whistle,  it  was  not  of  much  consequence  what  he  played,  as  the 
noise  of  the  tnun  permitted  only  of  veiy  few  fragments  of  his  melody  from 
heme  heard,  except  by  his  Talet  Victor,  and  his  poodle  '*  Putty,"  a  dioioe 
EnguA  name  which  he  had  giyen  to  the  animal.  These  two  w^e  accus- 
tomed to  the  music,  or  probably  enjoyed  it,  fer  there  is  no  saying  what 
variety  or  amount  of  noise  a  native  of  France— man  or  dog — ^may  not 
bring  himself  to  endure.  Putty,  indeed,  really  seemed  as  if  he  liked  the 
cor-de^^Aasse^  fer,  on  most  occasions,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying 
his  master  in  a  fine  sostenuto  howl,  which  probably  endeared  him  only  the 
more,  as  affor^ng  evidence  of  his  sympathetic  feelings. 

But  it  was  not  from  mere  gaiete  de  cceur  that  M.  Francois  de  Beaa- 
Yilliers  expended  his  precious  breath,  for,  like  Prince  Hal,  he  oould  have 
been  *'  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too;**  on  the  contrary,  it  arose  from  a  desire 
to  dissipate  his  melancholy — ^that  is  to  say,  as  much  melancholy  as  gene- 
rally bdongs  to  a  Frenchman's  disposition. 

M.  Fran9ois  de  Beauvilliers,  a  aescendant  of  the  ducal  house  of  Saint 
AlgnajXf  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Touraine,  was,  by  a  rare  chance,  as 
.ri<m  as  if  he  had  belonged  to  the  classe  roturiSrey  always  suppoong  that 
such  a  class  is  allowed  to  be  in  existence  in  republicanised  France.  He 
was  too  young  and  too  indifferent  to  politics  to  have  imbibed  any  personal 
prejudices  against  the  head  of  the  existing  goyemoient,  and  very  few,  fer 
personal  reasons,  were  more  welcome  than  himself  at  the  Elys^  It  was 
at  one  of  the  balls  given  in  December— which  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  who  went  to  them  i^pear  so  unwilling  to  pay  for — that  M.  de 
Beauvilhers  had  a  vision  of  one  of  the  fairest  English  girls  his  eyes  had 
ever  beheld.  He  did  not  dance  with  her,  he  did  not  even  speak  to  hei^ 
but,  from  the  hour  when  he  saw  her  first  up  to  the  period  of  his  introdue- 
tion  to  the  reader,  she  had  never  been  absent  from  his  thoughts;  a  figure 
of  speech  which  must  be  understood  to  exclude  the  mornings  devoted  to 
the  manege^  the  days  to  the  Boulevards  and  the  Bois,  the  evenings  to 
the  '*  Italiens"  and  "  Vari^t^"  and  the  nights  to  sleep.  This  would  seem 
to  occupy  most  of  his  time,  but  there  were  intervals— the  carte  at  the 
Troii  Freres  notwithstanding — when  the  fiur  unknown  was  ever  present 
to  his  sight ;  and  then  we  have  said  nothing  of  what  happened  during  hia 
slumbers.  Who  shall  pretend  to  say  that  he  did  not  dream  of  her  aU  the 
night  long?  Something  of  the  kind  must  certainly  have  chanced,  fer, 
after  looking  for  her  in  vain  at  all  the  receptions  in  Paris^  he  suddenly  re- 
solved to  leave  that  capital  iust  as  the  carnival  balls  and  other  gaieties  of 
the  season  were  at  their  height,  and  continue  his  search  in  London,  oon- 
vinced  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  places  must  hold  his  inamoraia. 

This  cireumstance,  we  trust,  will  account  fer  his  presence  in  the  railway 
coupS,  and  fer  his  occupation  while  there. 

The  approach  to  the  queen  of  cities  was  not  of  a  nature  to  dissipate 
any  feelins^  of  melancho^  on  the  part  of  Beauvilliers,  unless,  indeeo,  he 
had  been  bom  and  bred  a  Bermondsey  tanner;  but  as  this  was  not  the 
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J  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  at  the  oombiDed  odours  of  fog  and 
carried  hidesTdenred  his  valet  to  pull  up  the  windows,  and  poured  lus 
aosTows  into  the  bosom  of  his  poodle,  whom  he  apostrophised  as  his 
XDistress,  calling  her — or  it — an  ''  ange  de  oandeur  et  ainnocence,"  which 
—as  far  as  Putty  was  concerned— could  only  have  been  applied  on  the 
strength  of  a  very  recent  washing,  poodles  not  being  feimea  for  candour 
or  innocence,  save  when  they  are  held  up,  shivering,  for  sale. 

But  although  M.  Francois  de  BeauviUiers  played  on  the  French  horn, 
and  made  a  confidant  cf  his  poodle,  these  occupations  by  no  means 
m£cated  the  measure  of  his  intellectual  resources.  He  was  very  well 
read,  had  good  taste,  a  £eur  knowledge  of  art,  and  possessed  a  variety  of 
accomplishments,  even  to  the  extent  of  speaking  Eng^h;  and  very 
respectable  English  it  was,  being  remarkable  only  for  rather  too  mucfi 
precision,  as  if  he  were  translating,  not  thinking,  uid  for  occasional  errors 
m  accent  and  emphasb.  Du  reste  he  was  a  beau  gargon^  and,  better 
still,  a  brave  yargon^  somewhat  too  prone,  perhaps,  to  sudden  impulses, 
bat  never  willingly  giving  offence,  nor  committing  an  act  unworthy  <^ 
his  station. 

Monsieur  Victor,  his  valet-de-ckambre,  a  little,  wiry,  dark-haired  man, 
with  a  bright  eye  and  a  snuff-coloured  complexion,  was  not  one  of  those 
pec^le  who  make  themselves  mart}TS  to  too  much  moral  restraint,  but  he 
lEept  his  useful  qualities  in  the  foreground,  and  reserved  his  peccadilloes 
for  oth«r  eyes  than  those  of  his  master.  As  a  servant,  he  was  mvaluaUe ; 
and  not  bemg  required  to  act  in  any  other  capacity,  he  gave  unlimited 
satisfisusticm. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  describe  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
poodle ;  no  one  who  has  ever  been  the  possessor  of  that  description  of 
dog  requires  to  be  told  what  they  are. 

Behold  the  train,  then,  fairly  at  rest  in  the  station,  and  £EUicy  the  rush 
of  die  travellers  clamouring  for  baggage  and  eager  for  conveyances. 
If  we  had  time  to  pause  at  such  a  moment,  it  would  be  worth  while  just 
to  stop  and  look  at  that  fiery  little  Frenchman  and  the  imperturbable 
railway  porter  on  whom  he  has  fastened ;  to  listen  to  the  bewildering 
jargon  <n  the  foreigner,  making  mad  efforts  to  express  himself  in  English, 
and  then  giving  up  the  attempt  in  a  voUey  of  nabve  execrations;  to  note 
the  stolid  look  of  the  sturdy  official,  who,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  asks  the 
Frenchman  for  his  bagg^age  ticket  in  a  language  ne  canU  understand. 
But  the  throng  and  bustle  are  too  great  to  admit  of  selection  from  the 
hurrying  groups,  now  crossing,  now  running  against  each  other,  now 
frantic  at  supposed  losses,  now  radiant  at  an  unexpected  recovery.  It  is 
better  to  suppose  the  miracle  of  satbfying  everybody  accomplished, — the 
onmibuses  to  the  <^  Haymarket,'*  and  <*  L^icester-squarr,"  filled  with  their 
diattering  freight,  and  the  long  file  of  cabs,  laden  like  emmets,  emerging 
fitMn  the  station,  and  taking  a  westward  direction.  Victor,  with  intm* 
tive  sagacity,  and  in  despite  of  his  Proven9al  accent,  has  secured  everything, 
and  kept  an  eye  on  everybody,  affording  a  nod  or  a  word  to  such  of  his 
coantiymen  whom  he  recognises  as  his  f^ow*travellers  by  rail  or  steamer, 
learning  their  destination  and  imparting  his  own.  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
rilliers,  enveloped  in  his  cloak  and  oapuehon^  takes  his  seat  in  the 
smartest  cab  that  Victor  can  find ;  the  poodle  is  handed  in  with  all  the 
solemnity  due  to  hb  importance ;  the  neavy  trunks  and  indescribable 
eaipet-bags,  with  drawers  in  them,  are  pled  on  the  roof  of  the  vehicle, 
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lector  moimts  bende  the  driyer,  who  Ireeps  down  his  propemiiy  to  |^ 
as  well  M  he  IB  able,  the  wwd  ii  given,  *'  to  Mivartr  and  awaj  tiiej  fgb 
mt  a  pace,  which  Vietor  can  only  compare  to  that  of  the  train  lie  has  jait 
^uitled. 

It  most  be  confessed  that  the  route  the  drii«r  takes  is  not  greatly  eal- 
onlated  to  impress  a  foreigner  with  the  splendour  of  London,  evoi  if  iJsa 
fog  allowed  mm  to  see  where  he  was  going,  neither  does  the  mpdalBj 
wkh  wfaidi  comers  are  turned  and  short  cots  made  annir  a  Tcxy  sa£s  oon- 
ohuion  to  the  jonmey ;  bat  the  mysterioos  labyrinths  of  Bankside  ass 
'flireaded  without  collision,  nobody  is  Knocked  down  or  Ton  oveiv  Waterioo- 
bridge  is  crossed  before  the  travellers  axe  aware  of  its  insalting  name,  the 
Strand  is  left  bdnnd,  Regent-B<3*eet  is  cleared  at  a  hand  gallop,  Hanover- 
aqnare  is  trarersed  with  undiminished  speed,  and  a  sudden  mazp  pull^np 
in  Brook-street  announces  that  Mivart's  hotel  is  reached.  Out  come  me 
waiters,  who  bow  wi^  an  air  of  profound  reelect  to  the  handsome  distin- 
guidied  young  man  who  issues  from  the  cab,  the  pn^finetor  himnitf 
appears  to  welcome  i^e  first  arrival  of  the  season,  and  in  a  few  momeBts 
M.  Fran9oiB  de  Beauvilliers  is  installed  in  one  of  those  admirable  suites  of 
iqwrtments  which  oombme  every  luxury  of  ihe  Continent  with  aH  the 
comfort  of  England. 

But  in  a  London  hotel,  notwidistanding  all  its  appliances,  it  is  still 
possible  to  feel  a  slight  degree  of  ennui,  if  you  have  nobody  but  a  poodle 
to  talk  to,  and  nothing  better  to  look  at  mm  the  windows  than  the  duH 
vsgidaiity  of  the  London  houses,  '^  brown  cages,"  as  M.  de  Custine  calls 
them ;  so,  as  soon  as  De  Beauvilliers  had  made  his  toilet,  he  desired  to 
be  driven  to  the  French  embassy,  the  chargi  d'affaires  being  one  of  his 
most  particular  friends. 

'^  Comment !  Francois,  c*est  toi !"  exclaimed  the  diplomatist,  astoniAed 
at  De  BeauvilHers's  unexpected  arrival;  '*has  anything  happened  in 
YwnB  ?  Li  the  ministry  out  again?  Is  another  ambassador  appointed? 
Are  you  the  man,  par  exemple  f" 

'^  Ah,  mon  ch«*  P*  returned  De  Beauvilliers,  *'  I  know  nothing  about 
affiurs.  I  have  come  to  London  on  a  misdon  that  is  strictly  private  to 
every  one  but  yourself.  I  am  in  love,"  he  continued,  da^ung  himsdf 
into  tkfauieml;  ^*m  love,  and  wit^  an  angel!" 

*^  Cela  va  sans  dire,*'  replied  the  charge  eTcffahes ;  ''  that  is  to  say,  if 
you  are  in  love.     But,  tell  me,  who  at  last  has  toudied  your  heart? 

'<  That  is  exactly  ^  very  tiling  I  am  unable  to  ^^lain  to  you.  It 
is  some  one  i^  is  wholly  unnnown  to  me ;  but  such  grace,  such  beauty! 
No^  there  is  nothii^  on  earth  to  compare  with  that  lovely  Englirii 
gill!" 

De  Beauvilliers  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  his  friend,  as  ooherenify 
as  ke  ooold,  with  the  came  of  his  sudden  journey ;  but,  except  sympathy, 
Acre  was  notiiing  to  be  gained  by  the  revdation ;  for,  had  the  cAarge 
ttmffmrei  been  ten  times  the  dipk^uatist  he  was,  his  penetration  woidU 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  identity  of  the  beautiful  unknown, 
Irani  the  vaffue  account  which  he  received  of  ^  an  ancelic  b^g  with  faloe 
eyes  and  fair  hair.**  Thore  are  too  many  young  lames  in  England  who 
answer  to  this  description  to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  fix  upon  Urn 
riffht  one.  There  was  little  dodbt,  however,  that,  seen  where  De  Bean- 
vimers  had  first  met  her,  she  moved  m  good  society,  and  the  ekmrgi 
ttifgfmres  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  discovering  het, 
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> m  Hm  infanaL    WMi  Im  mJ  iiiihwiliwi  J  of 
ween*,  ami  Iinmg  ymkanai,  m  he  mO,  "k  .devoir  ^fiii  dtiaik 

iwnifihftil  faun  hit  wwBtenanee.  The  eoeniinneei  of  the  lioqg  wqae  db- 
•oand,  and  tben  eame  ifae  qmt6mi  of  AmanMniy  £or  no  Fwiirhnim» 
let  ius  m^L  or  oceapntioii  W  wlnt  k  ms^,  can  landn  bug  without 
tUa  inqmiy.    But  hese  the  ehargi  d*4^mreg  wae  at  fudt 


^  It  M  trae,"  he  add,  wkh  a  afan:^  which  i howed  flnt  his  obaeiTBtiaiB 
vnaeBotHketytobecom^imeBtazytodieolgeetof  them;  ^itistroethaft 
lawlon  ia  not  without  its  agriimenis,  but  to  find  them  yoa  invat  arriTe 
in -the  proper  aeeaon.  Coiuxive  a  luUion,  moii  cA«r  iVapac 
flttMDpt  to  anmaB  themidyea  except  ior  lour  montha  in  the  year !  The 
Beat  of  their  time  they  tcarrei  on  everybody's  railway,  or  up  everybody's 

nrer,  imta  tke  d>y.  g^  too  dicrt  ferlLm  to  see  X»  ^7  »^ 
to^  and  &en  ihey  come  home  and  haog  theiansclTea  on  thair  own  kanp- 

pasli^  or  diown  thenasdves  in  iheir  own  Serpentine ;  it  is  the  only  way 

the;y  haTe  of  keeping  rxp  ibar  spirits,  and  keeping  down  their  ponoktion! 

Bnty  ^tprapo$  of  the  SerpentiBe,  ^  EngiiBh  mean  to  improTO  this  year  ; 

alieady  their  Gaand  Exlnfaition  is  in  progress.     The  buildtng  is  a  fine 

eoe,  invented  by  Monsieur  Pazton,  after  the  nanner  of  all  &  English 

inventianB,  fiwi  a  Frendi  model — ^Le  Jardin  d'Hiyer,   aox  Chanapa 

ByaCes.     Cette  ExponticQ  eat  me  heoronae  id^  du  Prince  Albert  pour 

changer  le  caract^re  national     fVom  all  qnarteta  of  the  world  people 

aBDS  flocarmg  in. 

"*  I  have  had  proof  of  it  already,  laoM  cAer,"  said  De  Beanvi^ra,  ^'le 
eanm  de  Folkestone  ce  matin  6tait  tonte-toote  pleuie  de  monde; 
Fran^ais,  Beiges,  Allemands, — je  ne  aais  qui  I  Eofin,  mie  vraie  cohne! 
Negodans!  marcbandg!  mannfinsturtecs !  Cherches-fiDrtones  de  tons 
gemesj  On  the  railway  from  Pans,  in  the  terrible  steam-boat  comine 
aenMs,  every  one  was  ^Making  of  the  Hydes-Park  Ezpositun.  It  wil^ 
no  donbt,  be  very  gay !     When  is  it  to  open  ?" 

^'  Ah,  that  is  the  ipestion  for  noma  attires.  It  is  now  ^  beginning  of 
Febrnaiy,  and  tbe  exhibition  will  not  be  ready  till  ihe  Ist  cf  May!  Cet 
exeellent  Jfitchell  n'a  {dus  de  theatre  Fran^aai  k  Londrea  cette  ann^,  et 
M.  Lnndey  gagne  trop  d'argent  k  Paris,  pour  qu'il  songe  ft  revenir  id 
npant  le  mcNs  pnKhain.  Qiie  fiure,  en  attendant !  Ah,  I  remember, 
tfiere  is  something  for  one  day  at  least.  To-m<»ciow  ia  the  opening  of 
the  Engliah  Pturliament,  the  Queen  herself— have  yon  ever  seen  her? 
Elle  est  tr^s  gentille,  n'est  ce  pas ! — ^the  Queen  will  be  there,  and  everr- 
body  worth  loiowing.  Tou  mil  have  one  of  the  biUHi  d&Urie  of  tne 
tmrpB  difikmaliqm  for  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  pretty  show,  and  as 
Ihne  is  no  longer  any  royalty  in  France,  we  must  reniad  oursehres  of  it 
¥eie  as  well  as  we  can." 

*^Do  wiliiine  as  you  {dease,"  exclaimed  De  BeauviUiers,  with  an  air  of 
resignation,  the  image  of  the  unknovm  Boating  for  a  moment  before  bis 
memory;  and  it  was  accordingly  settled  that  t&  following  day  heshoidd 
"  assist**  at  the  opening. 

Eveiybedy  knows  in  England  that,  howevw  vpe  mayreproaeh  our 
inate  with  inconstancy,  we  have  no  cause  for  comidaint  when  Qa 


L  mconstancy, 
l^Btosia  goes  abroad  on  an  occasion  of  ceremony.    The  4th  of  February 
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was,  oertamly,  a  rety  diffarent  day  horn  that  whidi  preceded  it,  but  the 
difference  was  ail  in  fayonr  of  ihe  hoUdi^-seeker.  Instead  of  a  gloomj 
fog  resolviiB^  itsdf  into  aoold,  miserable  rain,  the  momine  grewbrigbtor 
as  it  advanced,  the  heavens  were  cloudless,  <*  the  air  ueathed  Mmy 
summer,"  and  tbe  sun  shone  out  with  all  the  splendour  of  June.  Tlie 
out-door  pageant  was  magnificent,  but  it  seemed  onlj  as  the  adjunct  to 
the  sovereign's  reception  bj  her  people,  whose  loyalty  and  affection  con- 
stituted the  really  imposing  features  of  the  scene,  and  might  well  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  thousands  of  proscribed  from  other  lands  who  min- 
gled with  the  multitude.  \\^thin  tne  House  of  Lords,  though  differing 
in  form,  the  expression  of  sentiment  was  the  same,  heightencN^  it  might 
be,  by  the  grave  senatorial  character  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  occasion.  De  Beauvilliers  was  charmed  with  all 
he  saw  ;  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  building,  the  rich  tones  of  the 
painted  windows,  the  splendour  of  the  costumes,  and  the  beauly  that 
gave  life  and  lustre  to  the  whole,  enchanted  him  beyond  measure.  It 
seemed  like  a  brilliant  kalttdoscope,  wbwe  every  variety  of  form  and 
colour  was  traced,  and  from  which  the  beholder  vainly  tried  to  separate 
one  distinct  image.  But  what  can  conceal  itself  from  the  keenness  oi  a 
lover*s  vision  ?  As  De  Beauvilliers  eagerly  scanned  tiie  bright  parterre, 
where  the  loveliest  in  England  were  met,  witii  the  thought  uppermost^ 
we  will  admit,  that  she  whom  he  sought  might  be  amongst  them,  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  hce  which  once  seen  was  never  to  be  forgottmi.  The 
^  ange  de  candeur  et  dinnooence"  (not  the  poodle,  but  tiie  lady)  was 
before  him,  in  all  her  ethereal  beauty ! 

He  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment  in  breathless  delight,  and  then 
hastily  turned  to  ask  his  next  neighbour  if  he  could  tell  him  who  she 
was.  The  person  he  addressed  belonged  to  one  of  the  German  embassies, 
and  could  give  him  no  information. 

"  Che  ne  bourrais  has  fous  tire,  monsieu,"  he  replied,  in  slow  and 
highly  Germanised  accents,  to  the  animated  inquiry  of  De  Beauvilliers  ; 
**  dial  la  file  passe  et  che  ne  fois  has  tr^  tistinctement ;  che  crois  que 
c'est  le  Due  de  Wellington!" 

'^  Le  diable  emporte **  began  the  excited  young  Frenchman,  but 

who  was  to  be  carried  off  he  did  not  further  declare,  for  at  that  instant 
the  Queen  entered  the  house,  and  a  general  '*  hush"  was  heard,  every- 
body crowding  forward  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her  Majesty.  The  only  head 
that  was  not  turned  in  the  direction  of  royalty  was  that  of  De  Beau- 
villiers ;  his  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the  unknown,  who,  all  unconscioaB 
of  the  sensation  her  presence  had  excited,  was  simply  enjoying  the  bril- 
liant spectacle. 

The  royal  speech  was  delivered ;  but  even  the  silver  tones  of  Queen 
Victoria  were  unheeded  by  De  Beauvilliers,  whose  every  frumlty  was 
engrossed  by  the  £ur  object  in  the  opposite  gallery ;  and  wheth^  gi'^at 
Britain  was  at  peace  or  war  with  her  neighbours,  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  or  in  the  lowest  depths  of  distress,  in  a  turmoil  about  foreign 
aggression  or  serene  in  agricultural  contmt,  were  facts  to  which  he 
remained  entirely  indifferent,  his  only  thought  being  how  he  could 
approach  the  angel  of  candour  and  innocence. 

The  stir  which  took  place  as  soon  as  her  Majestv  had  ceased  iq»eaking 
recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  then  eageriy  made  his  way  towards  his 
friend  the  charge  d'cffaireMy  who  during  the  ceremony  had  been  more 
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placed  thaa  himself.  It  was  not  a  time  for  learniDg  what 
I  wanted  so  much  to  know,  for  that  fimctionaiy  was  harrying  away  to 
dictate  the  telegraphic  despatdi  which  should  imorm  his  cabinet  of  the 
result  of  the  day's  proceedings.  He  stopped,  however,  tUl  De  Beau- 
▼iUiers  had  pointed  out  the  beautiful  English  girl ;  but  though  he  saw 
lier  plainly  enough,  he  was  not  able  to  give  him  more  satisfcu^on  than 
the  naiy  German  diplomatist ;  he  could  not  remember  to  hare  ever  seen 
her  before;  and  amidst  the  sea  of  feathers  and  flow^s  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  recognising  his  ordinary  acquaintance.  Still,  what  was 
in  his  power  he  did ;  and  this  was  to  call  an  officer  of  the  house,  to 
whom  he  was  well  known,  and  ask  him  to  take  his  friend  round  to 
the  entrance  to  the  ladies'  galleiy.  In  a  few  minutes  De  Beauvilliers 
had  taken  up  a  position  from  whence  he  could  conunand  every 
sortie.  He  watched  anxiously,  and,  afW  what  appeared  an  age  of 
expectation,  was  gratified  at  last  by  the  iqppearance  of  the  '^  ange  de 
candeur,"  on  who^  arm  a  tall,  dignified,  elderly  lady  was  leaning.  They 
passed  ck>se  by  where  he  stood,  th^  ddrt  of  the  angel's  garment  of  snow 
white  gauze  actually  touched  him,  and,  for  an  instant,  her  giaace  met  his 
own.  In  his  eyes  there  was  an  expression  of  sudi  earnest  admiration 
Aat  her  own  were  as  suddenly  cast  down  as  they  had  been  accidentally 
raised,  and  she  quickened  her  pace  to  leave  the  gallery.  Not  to  observe 
ibe  biemiances  of  society  was  out  of  the  question  with  Be  Beauvilliers, 
but  there  was  no  law  of  politeness  to  prevent  him  from  quitting  a  place 
that  was  no  longer  interesting  to  him,  and  he  followed  the  unknown.  A 
crowd  is  never  accommodating,  for  this  reason,  that  everybody  wants  the 
aame  thing  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  porch  in  Abinffdon-street,  that  he  obtained  another  glimpse  of  her. 
Begardless,  then,  of  we  cross  looks  of  a  stout  lady  in  lappets  and  feathers, 
who  had  hitherto  impeded  his  progress,  De  Beauvilliers  pressed  forward, 
and  once  more  stood  beside  the  angeL  Her  carriage  was  at  the  entrance, 
and  she  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  into  it  when  something  caused  her  to 
turn  her  head,  and  again  her  eyes  met  those  of  De  Beauvilliers.  What 
was  at  first  surprise,  became  now  confusion ;  her  colour  rose,  and  in  her 
agitation  a  richly  embroidered  handkerchief  which  she  carried  fell  from  her 
hand.  She  was  not  aware  of  her  loss,  but  it  had  been  observed  by  De 
BeauvilHers,  who  eagerly  stooped  to  pick  it  up  and  return  it  to  the  owner. 
He  caught  the  handkerchief  from  the  ground  and  turned  to  present  it, 
but  in  that  instant,  brief  as  it  was,  the  carria^door  was  dosed,  and  the 
horses  dashed  forward,  leaving  De  Beauvilliers  plante-la^  with  the 
mouchoir  brode  in  his  grasp.  As  rapidly  as  he  could  get  clear  of  the 
press  he  darted  into  the  street ;  but  alreac^r  the  carriage  was  ata  distance, 
and  before  he  could  remember  the  English  words  to  make  it  stop,  the 
angel  was  whisked  out  of  sig^ 

He  did  then  what  even  an  English  lover  would  have  done  under  the 
circumstances;  he  bestowed  upon  the  handkerchief  a  passionate  kiss, 
thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and  rushed  with  all  his  might  m  the  direction 
which  the  carriage  had  taken. 

Whether  he  overtook  it  or  not  is  a  secret  which  we  reserve  for  the 
present 
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Chaftsr  IL 
some  account  of  the  coqt7elicot  familt,  axd  ohx  ok  two 

FER80V8  BESIDE. 

^  Who  has  e*«r  been  st  Pans  srast  needs  Inow  the  Gf^ve/*  was  MaAt. 
Prior's  poetical  testimony  to  the  popaknty  of  that  odebrated  spot  in  the 
eaily  put  of  the  last  of  tiaji.  llie  Gr^re  has,  fartsootebr,  been  Unr  some 
time  oat  of  fashion^  and  ike  people  (^  Paris  prefer  the  rorte  St  Martm 
as  a  phue  of  pvblK^  entertainment;  we  do  not,  of  comve,  mean  the  tri- 
■■^phal  nrdi  whieh  ooflunemofates  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV.,  hot  tiie 
theatre  dose  by,  where  Frederic  Lemaitre  has  achieved  as  many  triampbs, 
and,  to  the  full,  as  melodnimatic,  as  those  of  ^  Chranid  Monaiqae. 

The  Porte  St  Martin  being  granted,  it  follows  that  tiie  long^  narrow 
street  widi  the  wide  month,  diroetly  c^iposite,  whieh  gives  its  name  to 
the  arch,  must  be  tokrahly  well  known  also.  We  would  willin^y  iraa» 
gine  even  more  than  this,  to  sore  omselves  the  trouble  of  desoiiption,  hot 
it  is  not  everybody,  in  all  Ukel&ood,  who  is  equally  fJBnmfiar  with  a  ste«et 
called  the  Rue  aux  Gun,  which  tums  off  (m  the  right  hand  about  hal^ 
way  down  the  Rue  St.  Martin*  And  yet,  in  days  ef  yore,  tin  sUinei 
faaa  a  great  reputation ;  not  ior  the  bears  which,  from  its  present  mme, 
BEiay  be  supposed  to  harve  dw^  ^rs,  bat  for  the  roast  geese  which  were 
oooked  in  it,  ^ours"  bemg  a  eoiTiqrtion  of  ^  oues,"  A»  old  wevd  fiar 
geese.  The  ^ture  £Bme  of  the  Rue  aux  Ours,  if  it  be  destined  to  have 
any  iu  connexion  with  this  story,  will  depend  less  upon  ^ht  animi^  which, 
right  or  wrong,  have  thus  bequeo^ied  their  names  to  it,  ^an  upon  certain 
individuals  who  lived  at  the  two  corner  houses,  and  whom  we  wiA  to 
introduce  to  ^e  reader. 

Each  of  these  houses  was  tenanted  hj  a  Monsieur  Coqoefioot  Tb^ 
were  brothers,  but,  except  in  name,  th^  bore  each  other  no  resemUaaee. 
Their  calling,  too,  was  ^stinot  M.  Cofuelioot,  ain^  was  an  tpider — Mb 
Adolphe  Coqnelioot,  a  fabncaM  de  nowaeanUs,  Over  the  doorway  of 
the  fmner  was  the  image,  csFved  in  wood  and  richly  painted,  of  the 
**  Grand  ^  Martin,''  die  benefolent  patron  of  beggars  and  tnrreOers,  and 
^  saint  aflker  whcwi  the  elder  M.  GoqueHeot  was  named,  his  birthday 
having  occurred  on  the  11th  of  November,  which,  as  all  the  worid  knows, 
is  -the  feie  of  the  above->mentkmed  good-natured  bi^ep.  Hie  portal  of 
M.  Adolphe  Coquehcot  was  diffinrentty  decorated.  It  was  surmounted  by 
a  richly-gilt  basket,  overflowing  widi  its  contents,  whieh  m^t  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  cradle^  if  the  words,  ^'  A  la  ci»bei)le  de  manage,"  had  mot 
undeodved  the  spectator.  He  was  further  set  right — ^if  lie  had  gone 
wrong — ^by  this  additional  inscription :  '^  Adolphe  Coqu^ieot  F.  de  fin- 
geries,  nouveantes,  et  trousseaux  de  dames,  <Src'*  Thus  nothing  covild 
well  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  occupations  of  the  brothers.  M.  Martin 
Coquelieot  ministered  chiefly  to  the  wants  of  theinner  man  ;  M.  Adolphe, 
to  those  of  the  female  exterior;  one  dealt  in  piHctekes,  the  other  in  pot- 
Uche$;  the  pursuit  of  tiie  elder  was  common  and  vulgar;  lliat  of  iiud 
younger,  refined  and  elegant.  And  there  was  as  much  difference  in  ^leir 
characters  as  in  their  callings,  but  this  distinction  requires  to  be  shown 
a  littie  more  in  detaiL 

M.  Martm  Coquelicot,  the  grocer,  really  merited  the  epithet  which, 
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wUkt  more  ttvA  than  politeiieaBy  has  been  bestowed  on  his  class  by  the 
Paxifliaiis,  who,  when  they  invented  the  phrase  ^  bite  eomme  un  Spicier^'* 
most  have  had  some  one  in  their  eye  very  like  oor  friend.  He  was  a 
fasdiielor ;  hot  neither  his  bStUe  nor  nis  fifty  years  were  the  real  obstacles 
to  a  diange  in  his  condition,  for  he  was  reputed  to  be  **im  hommt 
wu ;"  and  wlien  a  man  is  rich,  it  is  not  the  largest  measure  of  stupidity, 
'  twice  fifty  years,  tlmt  can  detar  the  fiur  sex  from  attemptii^a  cap- 
i:  xaAer  the  reverse.     The  difficnhy  lay  with  himself.     Withoat 


being  a  «if  cwr  de  demeiseUes,  Martin  Coqaelicot  was  by  no  means 
indiffsrei] 


lereiit  to  immkt  hcawty ;  and  yet,  owing  to  his  natnral  timidity,  he 
had  never  been  aUe  to  nMlir  Ainrage  enough  to  put  the  important 
question,  or,  as  we  in  England  say — piiifcaps  wiiiiUBt  allegory — to  bring 
htmself  op  to  the  scratch.  The  thine  might  have  been  dowem  bin  jmt 
proeunUum,  if  his  nearest  relatives  bad  not  had  an  interest  in  keeping 
Inm  unmarried ;  and,  therefore,  Martin  CoqueKcot  remained  a  bachelor, 
with  the  reputation,  amongst  the  gossips  of  the  quartier,  of  being  a  grand 
benei  into  liie  bargain.  There  was  nothing  very  captivating  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  yet  nothing  repulsive^  unless  objection  were  made 
to  kb  very  red  fiuse  and  enormous  figure,  he  being  one  of  those  French- 
men who  have  done  their  best  to  disabuse  ihe  public  mind  on  this  side  of 
tile  water  widi  regard  to  the  supposed  meagreness  of  his  countrymen.  It 
does  Bot  often  happen  that  corpulence  and  moroseness  combine  in  the 
Mine  percKm  (though  we  have  known  a  few  fat  tigers),  and  in  Martin 
CoqueKoot  those  qualities  were  certainly  disj<Hned.  He  was  extremely 
good-natured,  and  those  who  called  him  "  bete/^  reckoned  quite  as  mudft 
on  his  temper  as  his  intellect  in  doing  so.  But  thougb  he  was  not 
kioked  upon  as  an  oracle  by  his  neighbours,  Martin  Coquelicot  had 
B  -t^^erafaJe  opinion  of  his  own  importance ;  and  in  this  respect  he  differed 
from  DO  Frenchman  whom  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  great  Napoleon 
knew  this  when  he  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  b^eve  that  a  marshaFs 
bAUm  was  concealed  in  each  man's  knapsack ;  and  the  second  Napoleon 
—whom  we  don't  call  '<  great"  yet,  but  may,  perhaps,  by-and-by,  if  he 
saoeeeds — gives  every  French  citizen  reascm  to  hope  that  a  minister's 
pOTtfolio  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  at  his  command — an  expectation  wiiich 
reeent  events  have  rendered  by  no  means  improbable.  Martin  Coquelicot 
thoi^ht  it  was  on  account  of  his  genius,  and  not  because  he  was  a  grocer, 
and  bved  in  a  comer  house,  that  the  petite  poete  had  been  established  in 
his  shop ;  and  if  he  had  an  eye  to  any  particular  department  of  the  go- 
verament,  we  must  condude  that  he  aimed  at  that  of  Postmaster-General, 
as  being  most  consonant  with  the  functions  of  a  letter-receiver.  It  was 
as  w^,  howevOT,  that  he  had  an  active  assistant,  or  the  correspondence  of 
PiEiris  miriit  oecasionaUy.have  travelled  a  little  wide  of  the  mark.  As  it 
happened  all  went  welf,  and  the  worthy  g^roeer  gave  himself  the  credit  of 
the  result.  Such  other  traits  of  his  character  as  are  noticeable  will  pro- 
bably develop  themselves  as  we  prooeed. 

M.  Adolphe  Coquelicot,  ihe  marchand  de  nouveamtSs^  was  five  years 
younger  than  his  brother  Martin,  and,  with  regard  to  his  domestic 
arrangements,  had  gone  on  a  tack  so  completely  opposite,  tint  he  was 
not  only  a  widower,  but  the  father  of  a  very  pretty  g^  about  twenty, 
named  ClotiUe.  like  die  rest  of  his  nation,  he  had  no  misgivings  as  to 
his  own  abilities,  and  was  a  very  fEur  specimen  of  the  busy,  active  Parisian 
tradesman,  sharp-witted  in  all  matters  of  bunaess,  and  somewhat  ruse  in 
his  general  dealmgs.     He  was  always  on  the  qm^viffe  for  making  money, 
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kfipt  a  sharp  look-out  after  hU  own  affairs — in  which  he  induded  his 
hrothei*'8 — and  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  his  daughter  should 
many  no  one  who  was  not  as  well  to  do  as  himself. 

Mademoiselle  Clotilde  was  at  the  head  of  her  fiither^s  establishm^it, 
and  governed  his  menage.  She  was  a  lively,  agreeahle  girl,  with  a  skin 
like  velvet,  hair  and  eyes  as  hlack  as  jet^  a  young  moustache  giving 
piquancy  to  a  well-formed  mouth  and  contrasting  with  teeth  of  dairling 
wlutenessy  a  high  colour  like  the  tint  of  a  carnation,  une  taille  hienprise^ 
very  pretty  lumds  and  feet,  and  rather  under  the  ordinary  height ;  in 
short,  she  was  a  round,  plump,  pleasant  little  thing,  and  belonged  to  that 
order  of  damsels  who  are  commonl  v  sM  to  be  '*  faites  h  croquer."  It  was 
for  such  a  complexion  as  hers  only  that  those  gorgeous  dyes  were  in- 
vented which  make  even  gold  and  cochineal  look  pale  beside  them  ;  and 
when  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  turned  out  attired  for  the  eleven  o'clock  mass 
—or  for  conquest— one  could  perfectly  understand  the  hardihood  of  the 
Lyons  manuracturers  in  producing  such  glowing  silks  and  satins.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  so  strikins^  a  young  lady  had  plenty  of  admirers,  but 
none  could  boast,  as  yet,  of  being  distinguished  from  the  herd. 

As  the  brothers  Coquelicot  were  on  the  best  terms,  the  family  rSttmons 
were  frequent  They  generaUy  took  place  at  the  house  of  M.  Adolphe, 
where,  the  respective  labours  of  the  day  being  ended,  Mademoiselle  Clo- 
^Idedonnait  du  the.  At  these  soirSes,  M.  Adolphe  shone  very  brilliantly, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  elder  brother,  having  the  faculty  of  remembering 
what  he  had  read  in  the  day's  paper,  which  M.  Martin — we  think  fortu- 
nately—did not. 

In  a  quarter  so  commercial  as  the  sixth  arrondiseement  of  Paris,  the 
news  of  the  intended  *'  Exposition  de  Londres"  became,  at  a  very  early 
period,  an  interesting  subject  for  discussion,  and  a  lively  theme  for  specu- 
lation. It  was  very  soon  determined  by  M.  Adolphe  that  he  would  con^ 
fectionner  certains  objets  in  his  establishment  which  should  show  the 
admiring  world  what  the  <*Corbeille  de  Mariage"  in  the  Rue  St  Martin 
was  capable  of  producing ;  and  having  constructed  his  plans  with  all  the 
gravity  and  reflection  wnich  the  case  required,  the  delicate  fingers  of 
Mademoiselle  Clotilde  and  her  assistants  were  speedily  employed  to  cany 
them  into  execution.  Some  very  remarkable  specimens  of  remale  inge- 
nuity were  the  result,  and  amongst  them  a  nMuchoir  brode,  of  so  fine  a 
texture,  and  such  exquisite  workmanship,  that^  to  use  the  words  of  M. 
Adolphe,  "  Le  Grand  Seigneur  des  Turcs  n^aurait  que  le  voir  pour  se  de- 
cider a  en  fEure  Templette,  afin  de  pouvoir  le  jeter  aux  pieds  de  sa  plus  belle 
Odalisque !"  M.  Adolphe  Coquelicot  entertaming  tiie  traditional  belief 
that  it  was  after  that  fashion  the  Sultan  made  love.  But  neithw  the 
Grand  Turk,  nor  M.  Salandrouxe  de  Lamomaix,  the  French  Commissioner 
in  London  for  the  Exhibition,  were  destined  to  be  the  first  possess^  of 
this  rare  piece  of  work ;  for,  scarcely  was  it  finished,  and  exposed  to  view 
in  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  as  a  triumphant  example  of  high  art — k  la  Fran- 
9aise — than  an  Englbh  genUeman,  prowling  about  Paris  in  search  of  a 
cadeau  for  the  jour  de  ran,  came  by  chance  into  the  establishment  of 
M.  Adolphe,  and  saw  the  fairy  web. 

^*  Combang  cela?"  he  asked,  with  that  agreeable  brusquerie  whidi,  ia 
the  belief  of  the  Parisians,  always  indicates  a  portfolio  stuffed  with  bank 
notes. 

'<  Ceci,  monsieur,*'  replied  Mademoiselle  Clotilde,  gracefiilly  balancing 
and  caressing  the  handkerchief.     "  Ah!  ced  n'est  pas  k  ymm.** 
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*^  Commongr  exclaimed  the  Englishmaii. 

**  C'est  bien  vrai,  monnear ;  mon  p^re  le  destine  pour  la  grande  Ez- 
poatioQ  h  Londres." 

»  Combang!"  repeated  the  Englishman,  taking  out  a  splendid  porte^ 
monnaie  as  he  spoke. 

The  young  lady  repeated  her  statement,  observing  at  the  same  time 
that  the  travail  alone  was  worth  a  thousand  francs. 

"  Mill  frong  r  said  our  friend,  who,  now  there  was  a  difficulty,  had 
fuUy  made  up  bis  mind  to  have  it  '^  Si  vous  tooUj  vander  cela,  je  yous 
doimery  doo  mill  frong ;"  and  he  held  up  two  fingers  to  give  expression 
to  his  words. 

Mademoiselle  Clotilde  wavered.  <<  Two  thousand  francs  !**  she  thought. 
"Whatamofitr 

**  Attenaes,  monsieur,**  she  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  ^*  il  faut 
que  je  parle  k  mon  p^,  fl  est  sedement  dans  son  bureau  id,  au  coin  de 
la  bouttque.** 

And  so  sayine,  she  tripped  across  the  shop  to  communicate  the  offer  to 
Monsieur  Adol^e.  That  gentleman,  though  intentlj  occupied  with  his 
aoooonts,  had  already  noticMl  the  transaction. 

^^  Impossible,  mon  enfrtnt !"  said  he,  coming  forward,  and  saluting  his 
would-be  customer.  *^  Ma  fille,  monsieur,  vient  de  me  dire  que  vous  aves 
pit^KM^  d'acheter  ce  mouehoir.  Savez-vous,  monsieur,  que  9a  vous  coO- 
terait  enorm6ment  cher,  quand  m^me  la  chose  fut  k  vendre  !'* 

^^  Wee,*'  replied  the  Eng^hman,  who  only  understood  about  a  quarter 
of  what  M.  Adolphe  said. 

'*  Ce  moudioir,  monneur,"  continued  the  fahrieant^  kindling  as  he 
meat  on, — '^  ce  mouehoir  doit  remporter  le  premier  prix  k  Londres !  Si 
j'en  lerab  le  sacrifice  k  quelque  pratique  que  ce  soit,  mon  honneur, 
rhcmneur  de  mon  pay8»  I'bonneur  de  la  France^  monsieur,  s'immolefaat 
en  m^me  temps  I" 

The  Englishman  smiled.  He  took  out  a  note  for  five  hundred  francs 
and  placed  it  on  the  other  two,  which  were  for  a  thousand  each.  He  then 
shut  up  his  porU'tnonnaie  and  put  it  by.  M.  Adolphe  watched  his 
movements,  and  drew  irom  them  his  own  conclusion. 

*^  Monsieur  aura  la  bonte  de  s'asseoir,"  he  observed;  *'  en  attendant  que 
je  lui  prepare  une  petite  £su:ture.  Faites  emballer  le  mouehoir,  Clotilde 
— mais  tra  soigneusement.  A  quel  h6tel,  monsieur,  youlei-vous  qu'on 
▼one  I'envoie  ?" 

'*  None,"  replied  the  Englishman ;  *^  dong  mong  poash  I" 

And  thrusting  the  little  paquet  into  his  pocket  he  marched  out  of  the 
raop. 

*'  Voil^  les  frw  de  notre  eiq)edition  a  Londres,"  said  M.  Adolphe, 
fingering  the  notes ;  ^'  il  faut  que  I'Exposition  se  passe  du  monclunr,  k 
menus  que  nous  ayons  le  temps  d'en  faire  £ure  un  autre." 

This  last  observation  will  serve  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  it  was  ihe 
purpose  of  the  Coauelicot  fiunily  to  swell  the  crowd  of  foreigners  in  Lon- 
don during  the  Exnibition  of  1851. 

'^  And  what  is  the  news  to-day,  Adolphe  ?*'  asked  Martin,  ronsinff 
himself  from  a  dream  of  figs  into  which  he  had  fiallen  while  stirring  hit 


^'  There  is  another  change  of  ministry,"  replied  his  brother,  poHtidl 
bong  always  uj^ermost  in  a  Frenchman's  mind. 
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<<Very  good/*  said  Martb;  ^'wbo  is  at  tbs  bead  of  ffaa  port- 
See?" 

*^  It  is  still  M.  CoDte,"  returned  Adolphe,  *'  but  he  most  give  wsjr  the 
very  next  time,  aod  then  we  shall  see." 

**  Yes  r  apostrophised  Martin;  ^'then  we  shall  see." 

And  this  time  his  rsTerie  took  the  form  of  an  enormoas  envek^  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  under  the  title  of  '^  Administnteur-<jleB4nl  des 
Postes." 

Mademoisdle  Clotilde  now  took  up  the  wood. 

*'Andis  tbeare  nothing  ebe,  papa,  but  these  changes  of  ministry?" 

*^  Oh,  yes,  Clotilde;  there  is  always  the  Exposition  de  Londrea,  The 
MtmUewr  of  to-day  contains  the  last  instmotions  £>r  French  exhibitors. 
Everything  must  be  packed  up,  and  sent  to  the  central  jmry  in  three 
days;  and  in  a  few  more  alL  will  be  sent  to  London.  To-morrow  we 
must  see  about  this,  and  in  a  wedc's  time  I  diall  set  out  mysdf." 

"  And  when  are  we  to  go,  papa?" 

'^  That  we  shall  deeide  upon,  Clotilde,  when  I  have  been  a  short  time 
over  there.  The  Ezpontion  jitsdf  is  not  yet.  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
we  shall  meet  with  a  distinguished  reception,  particularly  we  who  gain 
the  prizes.  Ah!  if  I  had  not  acdd  that  handkmhie^  I  should  probably 
bare  been  deoorated  with  two  medals  instead  of  only  ona." 

'^  I  expect  a  medal,  too,  mon  frtre^^  interposed  Martin,  who  bad 
silently  made  himself  mastor  of  the  subject  of  the  conversation. 

<<  Vous,  mon  onde !"  exclaimed  Clotilde,  laughing.  '<  £t  it  cpieltitre, 
je  vous  en  prie  T 

^^  Ecoutsi,''  replied  Mactin,  graively,  and  with  the  air  of  a  maa  who 
bad  profoundly  examined  the  question.  ^  Mon  Industrie  est  une  indna- 
trie  £ute.  Leis  i«uneaux,  le  sucre,  le  the^  le  ca£e,  etcetera,  ce  seat  poor 
k  i^npart  des  cadfiain:  que  nous  fiut  la  nature.  Bon !  Mab  il  y  ea  a  des 
objets  qui  ne  se  perfectionnent  pas  sans  le  secours  que  knr  pr^  le 
talent  de  Fhoamie.  Dans  oette  cat^gorie  il  £uit  mettre— ^dl  premier 
rang — les  conichohs !  Voilli  mon  titre  It  I'estiaiation  puUiqoe !  J*ai 
des  oomiehons  Ulrbas  qui  me  sont — pour  ainsi  dire— sortis  de  Tespnt. 
LlSxpositionen  aura  de  mes  oomiehons!'' 

M.  Adolphe  Coquelioot  was  mudi  too  wise  to  interfere  with  any  of  his 
dUer  brother's  femtasies ;  fi>r  opposition  to  a  stupid  man  only  begets  ob- 
stinacy. Besides,  he  felt  proud  of  the  effort  which  Martin  had  made 
to  represent  the  honour  of  his  house,  though  it  was  only  in  the  shape  of 
comichons* 

About  a  week  after  ibis  brief  conversation  took  (Jaoe^  Monsieur 
Adolphe  Coquelicot  was  en  route  for  London.  As  Frenchmen  always 
tEttvel,  by  dioioe^  at  night — even  when  the  journey  is  meoely  fw  amuse- 
ment— at  a  quartor  to  eisht  o'dock,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, M.  Adolphe  feund  himself  violently  embracing  his  daughter  and 
beother  in  ite  waitingHx>om  of  the  Northern  Railway  station.  His 
eostasies  would  have  exeited  some  surprise  on  this  side  of  the  wat», 
where  people  are  not  given  to  weeping  m  publio,  but,  as  everybody  was 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  to  the  relations  who  accompanied  them,  these 
fiunily  emotions  went  for  nothing;  which  was  as  w^  considering  that 
they  cost  nothing.  A  Frenchman's  feelings  are  exactly  like  a  train 
ef  gunpowder;  the  smallest  spa^  ignites  it,  and  the  next  moment 
every  trace  of  the  expkMion  is  swept  away.     Thus  the  tears  of  M. 
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Ado^phfr— veal  tears — diBappeaned — whither  it  would  he  impoesihle  to 
taj— the  instant  he  took  his  seat  in  the  train.     For  the  sake  of  economy 
— ^that  master-principle  in  modem  France— he  travelled  in  a  second 
class  carriage.     Though  the  conwn  was  a  long  one,  there  were  only  two 
other  persons  in  the  compartment  where  he  was  placed*     One  of  these 
was  a  lady,  apparently  tall  and  slight,  hut  neither  her  £Bce  nor  figure 
could  yery  phunly  be  seen,  for  she  wore  her  veil  down,  and  was  enyeloped 
in  a  multitude  of  cloaks  and  wrappers.     Her  yoioe  was  the  only  positiye 
taken  by  which  she  mifi^ht  have  been  recognised,  and  that  was  so  singular 
in  its  tone^  as  if  pitched  two  or  three  notes  higher  than  the  voices  of  other 
people,  that  to  hear  it  once  was  enough,  whether  as  an  aid  to  memory 
or  a«  a  source  of  gratificatioiL     It  was  evident  that  she  was  not  herself  of 
the  latter  odnion,  for  her  talk  was  incessant,  and,  malgri  lui,  M.  Adolpha 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  her,  though  it  was  not  to  him  that,  in  the  nrst 
instance,  she  addressed  her  conversation.     She  had  discovered  at  a  glance 
—as  any  one  dse  might  have  done — that  the  light  blue  ^es,  high 
con^ilexion,  stcaw-ooloured  beard  and  moustaches^  and  the  "  liffire-lofl&e" 
£alect  which  expressed  the  politeness  of  the  other  traveller  when  she 
entered  the  carriage,  did  not  denote  a  genuine  Frenchman ;  he  might  be 
an  Alggrii^^  hut  in  her  own  mind  she  was  convinced  diat  he  came  ieom 
beyond  the  Rhine — and  she  was  lifffat     For  a  kdy  who  feels  h^self 
under  the  necessity  of  relating  her  history  to  the  first  comer,  a  German 
is  a  perfect  godsend ;  and  before  the  cotwai  had  arrived  at  St  Denis, 
this  lady  was  deep  in  the  narrative  of  her  ineffitble  wrongs,  her  contempt 
for  and  detestation  of  the  world,  her  yearning  for  a  sympathetic  mind, 
the  singular  position  which  she  occupied,  and  the  stnnge  destiny  whidi 
she  felt  was  m  store  for  her.     All  these  matters  were  discussed  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  and  apparent  frankness,  and  yet  it  would  have 
poziled  any  one  to  ex{4ain  to  a  third  person  who  had  not  heard  her,  what 
these  wrongs  were,  why  she  hated  the  world,  who  she  was  in  search  oi,  what 
die  was  at  preset,  and  what  she  was  likely  to  turn  out  hereafter.     One 
tiling  was  tolerably  clear ;  she  possessed  toe  genins  of  mystification  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  she  could  scarcely  have  met  with  a  better  person 
to  try  it  on  with  than  Earl  Blumentop^  from  Brunswick,  her  new  tra- 
veling acquaintance.     The  German  listened  with  great  attendon  to  all 
the  details  of  her  touching  story,  in  which  not  only  the  perfidy  of  indi- 
viduals was  involved,  but  the  injustice  heaped  on  her  by  nations.     Eveiy 
now  and  then  he  said,  '*  So !"  as  a  German  must  say,  whether  he  under- 
stands the  subject  before  him,  or  is  endeavouring  meraly  to  comprehend  it^ 
— for  the  word  ^  So"  is  as  tuK^ul  as  gutUi  fer3ia;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
he  swallowed  her  revelations  in  respectfrd  silence,  showing  by  hb  attitude 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  that  none  of  them  were  thrown 


away  upon  J 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  have  one  auditor.  People  who  publish  thar 
memoirs  en  route,  demand  as  large  a  public  as  drcumstanoes  will  allow, 
and  this  description  of  author  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  exact 
the  attention  wnich  is  only  given  at  one's  own  qhoice  to  a  printed  book. 
Having  secured  Herr  Blumentopf,  the  [inspired  lady  now  turned  to  IL 
Adolphe  Coquelioot. 

^  You  are  a  native  of  Paris,  sir  ?"  she  asked,  fixing  him  for  an  answer. 

''Oh  yes,  madam,"  replied  M.  Ado]{^  <'I  may  call  myself  so^ 
having  lived  there  ever  since  I  was  bonu" 
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*<  In  that  case,  sir,  you  must  have  heard  of  me !  My  sufiferings,  my 
trials,  my  triumphs — my  renown,  in  short,  must  have  reached  your 
earsr 

<*  It  is  most  likely,  madam;  but  undl  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing 
to  whom  I  speak " 

"Ah!  you  shall  know  that  directly.  My  name,  sir,  is  Labbnde! 
Madame  Desir^e  Lablonde!  It  is  a  name  that  has  resounded  throughout 
Europe  r 

^^  Je  dois  bien  savoir  ce  ^ue  c'est  que  la  blonde,*'  muttered  M. 
Adolphe  to  himself;  '^  mais  quant  ^  cette  femme. — No,  madam,  to  my 
eternal  regret  that  name  is  not  upon  my  books." 

"  Is  it  possible !  But,  I  see,  you  are  eneaged  in  commerce;  and  to 
those  who  extend  the  trade  of  France,  everything  is  permitted." 

"  How,  madam !  You  are  aware  that  I  am  in  commerce  the  moment 
I  speakr 

"  Where  is  the  wonder  ?  Had  you  been  fSuniliar  with  my  reputation, 
like  the  rest  of  the  worid,  so  small  a  discovery  would  have  caused  you  no 
surprise.     Stay,  sir ;  for  the  future  you  shall  know  me  better." 

So  saying,  the  lady  dived  beneath  her  wrappers,  and  brought  forth  an 
agenda^  out  of  which  she  took  two  cards,  and  offered  one  to  eadi  of  the 
gentlemen.     They  bore  the  following  inscription : 

"  somnambule   extra-lucide, 

"Madame  Desib^b  Lablonde, 

"  La  Sybille  mod^me  donne  des  consultations  sur  tout  ce  qui  est  dn 
domaine  Somnambulique.     Rue  Richelieu,  75  ^  Tentresol." 

"  So !"  said  Herr  Blumentopf,  opening  his  large  blue  eyes,  and  gazing 
with  increased  astonishment  on  Madame  Lablonde. 

<<  Madam,  then,  is  a  somnambulist?''  observed  M.  Adolphe.  ^'  Voiiji 
le  secret  de  cette  voix  criarde!"  he  added,  to  himsel£  ''Tout  ce  qui 
outrage  la  nature — hm !  hm  I" 

''  I  am  a  somnambulist,  gentlemen,  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  It 
is  from  amongst  the  hearts  that  are  crushed,  the  souls  that  aie  seared,  Uie 
minds  that  aspire  beyond  the  earth,  that  destiny  claims  her  expositors. 
Those  over  whose  heads  the  breath  of  the  oracle  has  passed  have  hence- 
forward a  separate  existence.  A  grand  but  a  melancholy  privil^e  is 
vouchsafed  to  us,  and  we  accomplish  our  mission  1** 

''  Wunderbar!  mein  Gott !"  exclaimed  Herr  Blumentopf 

"  C'est  curieux !"  said  M.  Adolphe.  «'  This  woman,"  he  thought,  « is 
an  intrigante;  but  what  matter;  very  likely  she  has  a  eood  connexion. 
Madam,"  he  continued,  out  loud,  ''  I  must  repay  the  conSdence  you  have 
been  pleased  to  place  in  me.  Here,  also,  is  my  card,  which  will  explain 
my  position,  and  the  nature  of  my  affiurs." 

Madame  Lablonde  read  it  attentively. 

''  Without  doubt,  monsieur  is  not  travelling  at  tins  season  merely  ^ 
pleasure." 

''  No,  madam ;  I  am  on  my  way  to  London  on  business  connected  with 
my  house.  I  am  one  of  the  principal  exhibitors  at  the  graade  Exposition 
wnich  is  to  take  place  in  May." 

"ThatisdnguW,'' returned  Madame  Lablonde;  ''yetno^  it  is  a  stroke 
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of  destinj!     I,  too,  am  obliged  to  visit  England  on  account  of  the 
Expomtion.'' 

The  ladj  told  the  truth,  in  one  respect ;  she  had,  indeed,  been  oblieed 
to  leave  Paris,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  M.  Carlier,  the  prefet  de  pohce, 
and  what  better  place,  she  asked  herself,  could  she  select  for  the  exerdse 
of  her  metier  than  Ixmdon  during  the  Exhilntion. 

On  further  comparing  notes,  it  appeared  diat  Herr  Blumentopf,  who 
was  what  Mr.  Nicoll,  of  Regent-street,  describes  in  his  advertisements  as  a 
^  Tnchh&ndler  en  gros^  and  dealt  in  Saxony  broadcloths,  was  bound  for 
the  same  mart  of  all  nations.  He  had  a  brother  already  settled  there,  an 
opulent  ^'  Schneider-meister,"  in  one  of  those  streets  devoted  to  tailoring 
wludi  abound  in  the  region  of  Piccadilly;  and  though  it  could  never  be 
said  of  him  that  he  was  hurrying,  he  was  certainly  taking  time  as  much 
by  the  fordock  as  a  n>eculative  man  could  well  be  capable  of  attempting. 
£u8  principal  object,  he  said,  in  setting  out  so  early,  was  to  make  hims^f 
master  of  the  English  language  before  the  Exhibition  besfan.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  had  already  procured,  while  at  Leipzig,  one  of  those 
uiefnl  woiks  which  have  recently  been  invented  in  Germany  for  making 
our  insular  tongue  familiar  to  foreigners,  and  enabling  them  to  plunge  at 
ooce  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  manners,  customs,  modes  of 
speech  and  halnts  of  action.  These  clever  productions  are  called 
<<Au6teliuiu;s-Unteriialtungs-Granmiatik,'*  and  that  they  are  likely 
to  answer  we  end  proposed,  those  who  have  studied  the  affinities  of 
nations  will  readily  believe.  Herr  Blumentopf  had  been  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and,  at  a  later  period,  gave  numerous  proofs  of  his  proficiency. 

What  further  conversation  took  place  in  the  train  to  Calais  need  not 
be  recorded.  The  travellers  crossed  at  once  and  proceeded  to  London 
together,  in  the  same  train  that  conveyed  M.  de  Bieauvilliers,  neither  of 
the  gentlemen  being  sorry  to  avail  tiiemselves  of  the  local  information 
posMMed  by  Madame  Lablonde,  who  had  pidd  more  than  one  visit  to  the 
great  metropolis.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  they  drove  to  tiie  Hotel  de 
rioveaoe^  in  Leicester-square;  as  she  always  went  there  herself,  till  she 
bad  time  to  look  about  her,  it  was  convenient,  particularly  as  it  enabled 
ba  to  reach  her  destination  free  of  expense,  the  gallantry  of  her  com- 
panions bong  too  g^reat  to  admit  of  her  paying  her  proportion  of  the  cab. 
Out  of  gratitude  for  tiieir  politeness  she  gave  tiie  cabman  to  understood, 
in  terms  much  briefer  and  more  intelligible  than  those  contained  in  the 
^  Grammatik^'  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  charge  four  times  the  amount  of  his 
Cue.  If  the  cabman  caUed  her  *'  a  French — ^female»"  with  the  addition 
of  any  obnoxious  adjective,  he  did  so  sotto  voce^  for  there  was  something 
in  the  expression  of  Madame  Lablonde's  countenance,  when  seen  by  day- 
light, that,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  ^'  a*most  took  away  his  breath.*' 

Chapter  HL 

LB  MOUCHOIB  BR0D£. 

To  overtake  a  carriage  that  is  moving  off  at  full  speed,  two  things  at 
least  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  the  pursuer  ouriit  to  be  aUe  to 
ran  very  £ast;  and  in  the  next,  he  should  know  tiie  short  cuts.  Now 
M.  de  BeanvOHers  laboured  under  tiie  disadvantage  of  being  perfectiy 
unacquainted  with  London;  and  had  he  possessed  the  swiftness  of  Hip- 
pomnies,  and  the  wind  of  the  Oxford  Pet,  they  would  have  been  of  litUe 
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use  ia  the  throi^  that  sunoaiided  the  Houses  of  Ptu^liainent.  Tliem 
was  another  reason,  also,  why  his  endeavours  were  likely  to  prove  fraii> 
bts,  axismg  ham  the  hcX  iiiAt  whenever  a  perMn  sets  off  mnaing^  in  a 
crowd,  he  is  iavaiiaUy  suspected  of  being  a  thief,  and  the  hoe  and  xscj 
fioikyw  him  as  »  matter  of  coarse. 

De  Beauvilliers  had  scarcely  made  half  a  doieQ  energnetic  strides^ 
before  a  seedy-looking  gentleman,  in  a  batterad  hat,  a  tightly  bnttonied-iip 
eoat,  and  having  no  g&ves  on  hu  red  hands,  expressed  it  as  his  decided 
(^nnion  that  ^  that  foreign-lookii^  cove  as  was  cutting  away  so  fas^  had 

E'gged  somebody's  wipe  ;"  whereupon  die  cry  of  '^  Stop  thief  I"  broke 
th,  and  just  as  De  Beauvilliers  had  emerged  from  beneatii  a  hanf^B 
belly,  under  which  he  had  dived  to  cross  the  street,  he  found  himself  ia 
the  arms  of  Sergeant  Lynx,  of  the  detective  force.  In  the  mean  tiaw 
the  seedy-looldng  gentleman  who  had  given  the  alarm,  having  withdrawn 
attention  from  himself,  proceeded  at  leisure  to  empty  the  pockets  of  hit 
neighbours,  and  then  moved  off  in  an  opposite  directioiL 

It  would  not,  however,  have  been  much  to  the  credit  of  Seigeant  Lynx 
if  he  had  not  immediately  perceived  that  M.  de  Beauvilliers  was  not  a 
member  of  the  swell  mob,  but  only  an  impatimt  fereigner,  and  as  the 
latter  is  not  a  soaree  artiole  in  London,  the  sergeant's  experience  told  him 
how  ihe  stranger  was  to  be  dealt  with.  Resisting  the  desire  of  several 
philanthropists  in  die  crowd  who  amii^ly  suggested  that  ^  die  'Unga- 
rian"  (that  is  die  fiivourite  phrase  since  Hajman  s  misadventure)  should 
be  introduced  to  the  nearest  pump,  Sergeant  Lynx  took  De  Beauvillien 
aside,  and  a^ed  him  the  cause  of  his  anxie^.  Had  the  stranger  him> 
self  been  robbed,  and  could  he  describe  the  properb^  ?  "  Which,  in  that 
ease,"  observed  die  sergeant,  confidendy,  *'  the  goocb  shall  be  restored  in 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  very  outside."  The  exhibition  of  so  mudi  extra- 
politeness  on  die  part  of  a  policeman  may  seem  an  unusual  thing  to  tfaoee 
who  are  in  the  hiJHt  of  being  taken  in  custody,  but  we  beg  to  assure 
diat  enterprising  part  of  the  community,  that  there  was  a  reason  for  it; 
Sergeant  Lynx  had  already  taken  a  note  of  De  BeauviUier's  appaanince 
when  he  drove  past  with  the  French  chargS  d^affaite^  about  half  an 
hour  before. . 

De  Beauvilliers  considered  for  an  instant^  and  fearing,  if  he  said  any- 
diing  about  the  handkerchief,  that  the  sergeant  might  wish  to  take  pos- 
session of  it  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  identify  the  owner,  con* 
tented  himself  by  saymg  that  he  had  suddenly  recognised  some  very  dear 
friends  whom  he  had  not  seai  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  diat  he  was 
hastening  to  overtake  diem  when  he  was  stopped.  Periiaps  ^  seigeant, 
whom  he  addressed  as  M.  le  Commissaire,  had  noticed  a  carriage  drawn 
by  a  fine  pair  of  grey  horses,  widi  servants  in  white  and  crimson 
liveries  ? 

"  Two  ladies  inside,  sir  ?" 

«  That  is  it" 

^<  One  of  them  holder  dian  die  other?" 

**  Oh,  yes — much." 

**  I  see  'em,  sir." 

«  Which  way  did  diey  go." 

^  Hiere  is  but  one  way  as  die  coachman  could  take  at  present,  sinee 
die  Woods  and  Forests  blocked  up  P^iriiament-street  with  the  shores — 
along  Birdcage  Walk." 
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Tbe  comimaAkm  «£  woods,  forests,  and  biidoages,  j^resented  too  con- 
iamd  an  nu^  to  ihe  mind  of  De  BeauyiUiers  to  aUow  of  his  profiting 
by  die  description ;  besides,  the  carriage  was  at  least  a  mile  off  by  this 
toae^  BO  be  asked  Sergeant  Lynx  if  he  knew  to  whom  it  belonged.  That 
fimctionary's  detective  powers,  though  very  widely  exercised,  did  not 
sustain  their  reputatioii  m  this  instance,  as  he  had  cmly  seen  the  carriage 
MptomisoQCMsly  ;"  and,  "  to  the  best  <^  his  recollection'' — the  sergeant's 
muxk  was  always  in  ^e  form  of  eridence— ^  had  nerer  set  eyes  on  it 

<«  But  do  yon  think  you  should  recognise  it  if  you  saw  it  again  ?" 

''  I  could  take  my  oath  to  the  coachman's  wig,  sir ;  and — yes — I 
Amk  I  may  safely  say  I  could  swear  to  the  footmen's  calves,  if  they 
were  placed  in  the  same  position." 

<<  And  the  ladies — shoukl  you  know  them,  too?" 

"  The  old  lady,  sir,  had  unmistakeable  feeturs." 

^  And  the  younger  one  ?" 

*^  Why,  you  see,  sir,  she  sat  rathw  behindish,  and  I  couldn't  get  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  so  that  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  positive  in  that 
particular." 

''  W.ell,  M.  le  Commissaire,"  said  De  Beauvilliers,  who  saw  that 
Ser^nt  Lynx  might  be  an  available  ally,  ^^  I  must  teil  you  that,  not 
havmg  seen  those  ladies  for  so  long  a  time,  and  being  only  just  come  to 
England,  I  am  ignorant  of  their  address,  and  should  be  very  happy  if  I 
ooidd  discover  it.  K  you  can  find  that  out.  for  me,"  he  added,  slipping 
a  couple  of  sovereigns  at  the  same  time  into  the  ready  paw  of  Sergeant 
Lynx,  '^  and  will  bring  me  word  to  Mivart's  Hotel— observe  this  caid— 
I  shall  be  very  mudi  your  friend." 

The  most  obvious  course  to  effect  the  discovery  which  De  Beauvilliers 
desired,  would  doubtless  have  been  to  have  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
persons  he  was  in  search  of;  but  Sergeant  Lynx  understood  the  case  too 
well  to  hint  at  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  so  that  De  Beauvilliers  was 
spared  an  explanation  which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give.  The 
police-officer  then  directed  his  patron  the  nearest  way  to  reach  his  hotel, 
and  the  parties  separated. 

Ahhoi^  the  days  are  gone  when — as  in  Spanish  comedy  and  all  its 
derivativeB — a  master  invariably  makes  a  bosom  mend  of  his  valet,  imparts 
to  him  all  his  plans,  and  receives  his  advice  on  the  subjects  dearest  to  his 
interests ;  still,  the  exigencies  of  every-day  life  compel  a  man  to  have 
leoourse  to  somebody's  assistance  when  he  meets  witn  a  difficulty  which 
he  cannot  overcome  by  himself,  and  in  many  cases  a  valet  is  as  useful  a 
confidant  as  the  friend  whom  you  take  at  random  from  the  nearest  club- 
house. If  the  question  relate  to  an  investment  in  the  funds,  the  disposid 
of  a  large  amount  of  cash,  or  any  other  serious  matter — money  being  the 
only  serious  thing  in  this  world,  as  most  people  suppose— one's  valet  is 
not  exactly  the  person  to  select ;  but  where  so  tnfling  a  matter  as  an 
fjfaire  de  camr  is  the  sulnect  of  solicitude,  such  an  individual  answers 
the  purpose,  in  all  probabiuiy,  as  wdl  as  anybody. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  useful  qualities  of  Monsieur  Victor, 
the  body-servant  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  latter 
thought  he  might  derive  advantage  from  the  counsel  of  bis  valet,  he  was 
only  paying  a  just  tribute  to  his  merits.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
reached  Mivifft's,  he  sent  for  him  to  expose  the  state  of  the  case. 
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<<  Victor,"  he  said,  when  that  gentleman  had  entered,  and  stood  re- 
spectfully  awaiting  his  commands,  '*  do  you  know  what  hroaght  me  to 

<*I  have  never  presmned  to  think,  monsiemr,"  was  the  oheeqnioiis 
reply. 

<<  WeU,  think  now,  then,  and  tell  me  yonr  opinion.'' 

'<  If  I  might  hasard  a  conjectmre,"  retmned  the  valet,  looking  ro«md, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  a  way  that  comprehended  many  thin^ 
^^  it  was  not  simply  to  amuse  himself  that  monsieur  made  this  journey. 

<^  So  hx  you  are  right,  Victor;  it  was  a  much  stronger  in^nilse  than 
mere  amusement ;  I  had  a  great  object  in  view." 

Victor  bowed  with  an  air  of  conviction  as  profound  as  if  M.  de  Bean- 
villiers  had  announced  to  him,  d  la  NapoleoHj  his  intention  of  undertaking 
the  conquest  of  the  British  East  India  possessions,  with  Putty  as  his  chef 
(Tetat'tnajor. 

^^  That  object,"  continued  his  master,  ^  was  the  discovery  of  an  English 
lady  whom  1  saw  lately  in  Paris,  at  the  ball  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic." 

'*  Is  monsieur  acquunted  with  the  lady's  name  ?" 

'<  No !  I  could  meet  with  no  one  who  knew  her  while  she  remained  in 
the  room,  and  I  nevet  saw  her  again  till  this  afternoon." 

**  And  where  did  monsieur  meet  with  her  again  ?" 

M.  de  Beauvilliers  then  recounted  the  circumstances  whidi  we  have 
detailed,  not  omitting  to  mention  that  it  was  necessary  Victor  should 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Sergeant  Lynx,  in  order  to  keep  him  on  the 
look-out,  as  he  had  promised. 

<*  And  the  handkerchief,  monsieur,"  inquired  Victor;  *Moes  that  bear 
no  mark  by  which  the  owner  can  be  distingubhed  ?'* 

M.  de  BeauvilHers  went  to  a  cabinet^  and  drew  the  sacred  relic  from  a 
drawer  in  which  he  had  deposited  it.  He  opened  it  caiefblly,  and  spread 
it  on  the  table  before  him.     It  was  assuredly  a  most  beautiful  fabric 

The  groundwork  of  this  precious  object  was  formed  of  the  very  finest 
cambric,  of  a  texture  so  ddicate  as  to  make  it  hardly  less  transparmt 
than  air.  Very  little,  however,  of  the  original  substance  was  visible,  a 
space  of  about  four  inches  square  being  all  that  was  left  in  the  centre 
uncovered  by  work,  and  it  was  by  this  part,  gathered  together  and  passed 
beneath  a  ring,  that  the  handkerchief  was  carried  in  the  hand.  Tlie 
borders,  which  were,  in  fact,  the  thing  itself,  were  very  deep  and  of  die 
most  exquisite  pattern,  the  material  bemg  the  richest  Valenciennes  lace^ 
all  of  one  piece,  without  any  join  at  the  comers.  The  devices  with  which 
they  were  ornamented  were  elaborate,  but  not  complicated,  and  repre« 
sented  birds  and  flowers,  and  leaves  and  tendrils,  all  of  the  most  grao^bl 
form,  and  intertwined  with  consummate  skill;  no  single  figure  was  repeated, 
and  perfect  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the  design,  while,  in  point  of 
workmanship,  nothing  equal  to  it  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  seen« 

There  was  only  one  thing  wanting,  and  that  was  an  indication— even 
if  it  had  been  of  the  slightest — to  IcAd  to  the  discovery  of  the  owner's 
name;  but  not  a  single  initial  was  there  to  set  a  lover  guessing;  from 
Adeline  to  Zoe  all  was  a  blank. 

Monsieur  Victor  gaied  on  the  handkerchief  with  all  the  admiration 
that  a  Frenchman  is  capable  of  feelins^  for  a  work  of  art^  and  in  their 
own   way  the   French   are  great  enwosiasts.     His  knowledge  of  the 
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sdeoce  of  needlework-embroidery  did  not  carry  him  quite  so  far  as  the 
famous  Colonel  Calicot  when  he  detected  the  royalist  propensities  of 
Miss  Biddy  Fudge,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  assure  him  that  the  travail 
he  beheld  had  not  been  performed  out  of  Paris.  As  to  its  being  English, 
you  might  just  as  well  have  told  him  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Esquimaux 
or  Patagoniaos,  so  highly  did  he  estimate  the  abilities  of  the  Britons. 
While  occupied  in  examining  the  pattern^  a  thought  struck  him. 

During  the  transit  from  Calais  he  had  not  been  unobservant  of  his 
eompagnons  de  voyage.  While  M.  de  Beauyilliers  and  Putty  were 
sharing  their  ''sea  sorrows"  in  the  cabin,  Victor  remained  on  deck, 
eyeing  the  invalids,  and  conversing  with  those  who  did  not  suffer.  He 
had  particularly  noticed  the  trio  whom  we  have  described  in  the  second- 
class  carriage  from  Paris,  Monsieur  Coquelicot  and  Herr  Blumentopf, 
on  account  of  the  dislocated  attitudes  into  which  they  threw  themselves 
in  tiieir  agony,  and  Madame  Lablonde,  for  her  remarksible  indifference  to 
the  yessel's  motion.  To  this  lady  he  had  been  very  attentive ;  not  because 
of  her  beauty — for,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  she  kept  her  veil  down 
during  the  journey,  and  bona  fide  beauties  never  do  that — but  for  some 
other  reason  less  upon  the  sur&ce.  Monsieur  Victor  was  one  who 
studied  character,  and  there  was  that  about  "the  modem  Sybil"  which 
made  him  of  opinion  that  she  possessed  faculties  not  of  the  common 
order.  He  ingratiated  himself  accordingly,  by  revealing  just  as  much 
as  he  thought  necessary  of,  not  his  own  but  his  master's  affairs ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  lady  was  not  one  to  withhold  her  confidence,  even 
without  being  asked.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  tone  of  mystifica- 
tion in  which  she  usually  indulged  was  considerably  abated;  most  likely 
because  she  saw  that  M.  Victor  was  one  of  her  own  sort,  with  similar 
ends  in  view,  which  he  sought  to  attain  by  a  different  route.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  learnt  all  that  Herr  Blumentopf  and  M. 
Adolphe  Coquelicot  had  commimicated  about  themselves ;  it  was  not 
much,  but  it  served  as  a  reminiscence,  and  the  memory  of  M.  Victor  was 
such,  that  every  seed  scattered  over  it  came  up  in  its  appointed  time. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  he  bethought  himself,  that  if  there  was  any 
(me  in  London  who  could  enlighten  mm  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
tiie  handkerchief  that  person  was  M.  Adolphe  Coquelicot. 

''  If  monsieur  permits,"  he  said,  ''  I  think  I  can  discover  where  this 
was  made." 

'^  By  all  means,  Victor.  Ascertain  that,  and  I  will  reward  you  hand- 
somely." 

*'  Oh,  monsieur  is  always  too  generous ;  but  his  kindness  shall  not  be 
thrown  away.  Let  me  see,"  he  sud,  taking  out  his  calepin,  and  turning 
over  the  leaves — "yes;  *  Hotel  de  Provence,  Leicester-squarr,' — that  is 
tfaeplace.     Witii monsieur's  permission,  I  will  go  at  once." 

This  permission  was  readily  granted,  and  M.  Victor  set  out  on  his 
errand. 

In  spite  of  its  name,  the  Hotel  de  Provence  does  not  breathe  of  the 
sweet  South.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  for  any  house  built  in  Lei- 
cester-square to  do  so ;  unless  we  exchange  the  poetical  idea  of  southern 
gales  for  certain  hcis  encountered  in  those  latitudes.  But  it  does  what 
It  can:  it  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  square,  and  opens  its  doors  to  two 
different  points  of  the  'compass ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  any  circum- 
scribed London  edifice  can  attempt     How  people  fare  within  is  a  fact  of 
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whicb  we  have,  as  yet,  no  personal  experience;  but  if  we  may  trust  the 
smiling  Httle  Frenchwoman,  who  Ees  perdue  in  the  depths  of  the  long^ 
narrow  bar,  the  general  accommodation  is  no  less  eommoodable  than  the 
cuisine. 

M.  Victor,  who,  Hke  M.  Thiers  and  other  great  men,  was  a  naUre  of 
Aix,  and  therefore  a  Proren^al,  fbond  himself  quite  at  home  in  thb 
region ;  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  he  found  M.  Adolphe  Coqoe- 
licot  at  home.  He  was  alone,  and  in  we  act  of  writing  to  his  daughter; 
his  friend,  Herr  Blnmentop^  having  ventured  abroad  un^r  the  pilotage 
of  Madame  LaUonde.  No  form  of  introduction  was  necessary  between 
the  fellow-travellers,  and  Monsieur  Victor  was  not  long  before  he  entered 
into  the  subject  that  had  taken  him  there. 

"  A  handkerchief  very  magnificently  wnbroidered  I"  said  M.  Coqoe- 
licot.  "  Yes,  I  am  skilled  in  these  matters,  of  course,  and  if  it  has  been 
made  in  Fons,  I  dare  say  I  can  give  a  tolerable  guess  at  the  maker.  Bat, 
to  do  so,  I  must  see  it." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  M.  Victor;  "and  it  was  to  request  you  to  acoom- 
pany  me  to  M.  de  BeauvilH«*s*s  hotel,  that  I  paid  you  thb  visit" 

Reserving  the  conclusion  of  his  correspondence  till  his  return,  the 
fabricant  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin  immediately  assented  to  this  [M-opontion, 
and  went  back  with  M.  Victor  to  Mirart's.  M.  Coquelicot  was  presented 
to  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  and  once  more  tbe  handkerchief  was  displayed. 
As  it  was  unfolded,  and  the  embroidery  met  his  view,  he  smiled,  and 
an  air  of  paternal  fondness  spread  itself  over  hb  coimtenance. 

M.  de  Beauvilliers  was  all  impatience,  and  asked  eagerly  if  he  thoo^^ 
he  could  tell  the  maker^s  name? 

"  I  think  I  can,"  returned  M.  Coquelicot.  "  It  is  not  six  weeks  ago 
since  I  sold  that  very  handkerchief.     C'est  de  ma  fubrique." 

"  Quelle  chance  !'*  exclaimed  De  Beauvilliers.  "  Who  was  the  pur- 
chaser ? — a  tall,  graceful  young  English  lady,  with  a  prolusion  of  £nr 
hair,  and  lovely  blue  eyes,  was  it  not?" 

"Maisnon,  monoeur,"  replied  the  fabricant;  "it  wa»  somebody  veiy 
unlike  that.     I  sold  it  to  an  English  milord " 

*'  Mal^ction  !"  muttered  De  Beauvilliers,  with  a  furious  gesture. 

*'  An  English  nulord,"  continued  M.  Coquelieot,  "  sudi  as  one  sees 
constantly  in  Paris.  Un  petit  homme  trapu — short,  square,  dumpy,  red- 
faced,  with  money  in.both  pockets,  qui  parlait  tres  pen,  et  ecorchut  toos 
lea  mots  qu*il  pronon^ait!" 

'^  Quel  sacrifice  !**  exclaimed  the  lover,  turning  up  his  eyes. 

**  Quant  k  ^a,"  said  M.  Coquelicot,  "  le  travail  est,  eomme  vous  voyez, 
superbe,  mais  toutefob  je  ne  i'ai  pas  sacrifi^."  He  was  thinking  ei  the 
huidkerchief,  not  of  the  lady.  ^^Tsi  vendu  ce  mouchoir-Hi  cent  livres 
sterling.  J'ai  roionc^  si  mon  ambition.  Ce  nnnichoir  aurait  do  sfoir 
et^  envoys  k  la  Grande  Exposition  iei  &  Londres !" 

^  And  where  did  this  haiidsome,  agreeable  Englishman  live  ?"  aAed 
M.  de  Bettuviffiers. 

^<  That,  monsieur,  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  for,  with  the  brotaltly  tint 
characterises  those  islaadCTS,  he  refused  to  give  aoy  address,  and  made 
himself  Ins  own  p<Mi;e£ux.  He  paid  for  it  on  ^  spot,  walked  out  of  my 
shop  with  a  grunt,  not  even  saying,  'Adieu,  mademoiselle,*  to  my 
dat^ter,  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin  ;  and  I  never  isw 
anyUung  more  of  him,  or  of  the  handkerchief  ddier." 
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M.  de  BeauviUiers  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  with  an  expression 
of  profound  vexation. 

"If  monsieur  will  allow  me  to  offer  a  suggestion,"  said  Victor, 
q[^)ealing  to  his  master — 

"  Oh,  readily— speak  r 

^  You  see,  mon  bon  M.  Coquelicot,  that  M.  de  BeauviUiers  is  extremelj 
anxious  to  find  out,  not  merely  how  this  handkerchief  came  into  the  pos- 
sessioa  of  the  lady  who  dropped  it  here  in  London  to-day — it  was  most 
Kkely  given  to  her  by  a  relation,  her  brother  perhaps" — (here  there  was  a 
decioedly  negative  shrug  from  M.  de  BeauviUiers) — "  but  what  he  wishes 
more  to  know  is,  who  the  lady  is.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  it  had 
been  your  intention  to  exhibit  this  handkerchief  amongst  the  produc- 
tions for  which  your  establishment  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin  is  famous. 
Now,  permit  me  to  ask  you,  mon  cher  M.  Coquelicot,  what  reason  is 
there  why  it  should  not  still  be  exhibited  ?" 

"  Comment  done !  je  ne  I'ai  plus !" 

"  No ;  but  monsieur  can  lend  it  to  you  for  that  purpose.  Here  we  are 
in  this  vast  city,  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  owner  of  this  little  objet  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve  millions,  or  more^^t^  sais'je  f 
We  may  spend  all  our  lives  in  the  search ;  monsieur  may  die  of  despair, 
eet  estimaole  barbet  may  become  a  lunatic,  and»  as  for  me,  I  shall  most 
probably  suffocate  myself  with  London  smoke,  there  being  no  charcoal  in 
this  country, — ^and  all  because  we  cannot  discover  a  lady  with  blue  hair 
and  golden  eyes — je  demande  pardon — I  mean  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 
Well,  if  you  consent  to  introduce  the  mouchoir  amongst  your  goods,  as 
all  the  world  will  come  to  see  them^  and  this  beautiful  youne^  lady,  who 
belongs,  of  course,  to  distinguished  society,  will  come  with  the  rest,  she 
wiU  recognise  her  property,  she  will  appreciate  your  deUcate  attention — ^for 
the  merit  will  be  yours ;  her  patronage  will  be  bestowed  upon  your  house 
for  ever ;  M.  de  fieauvUliers  will  attain  his  object,  and  everybody  will  be 
made  happy ;  the  proper  conclusion  of  so  interesting  an  affair." 

M.  de  BeauviUiers  was  enraptured  with  this  scheme ;  and  M.  Coquelicot 
admitted  that  it  was  feasible,  but  as  the  extensive  patronage  of  the 
unknown  young  lady  was,  at  least,  a  mere  contingency,  he  was  desirous 
of  making  sure  of  a  real  advantage,  and  hinted  something  to  that  effect. 
M.  de  BeauviUiers  was  too  generous  and  too  much  in  love  to  care  about 
conditions,  and  the  fabricant  was  so  satisfied  with  the  prospect,  that  he 
announced  his  intention  of  immediately  taking  the  necessary  steps  for 
procuring  admission  for  the  handkerchief  amongst  the  nouveautSs  whidi 
he  had  got  ready.  As  the  original  specification  had  not  been  altered,  he 
anticipated  no  difficulty  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  settled  that  a  handsome 
glass-case  should  be  prepared,  to  contain  a  splendid  cushion  of  purple 
velvet,  whereon  should  be  displayed  the  mouchoir  brode — Thb  Gem  ov 
THE  Exhibition  of  1861. 
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We  have  been  greatly  amused  and  edified  by  this  book,  stranf^e  and 
rambling  though  it  be.  It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  admirable  description, 
life-like  portraiture,  and  shrewd  remark ;  and  its  style  is  racy  and  mas- 
culine iu  the  highest  degree.  There  is  abundant  evidence  about  it  of- 
what  Hazlitt  emphatically  called  the  "  fist."  We  do  not  think  so  highly 
of  the  gipsy  scenes.  They  surely  want  truthfulness ;  for  no  gipsy  could 
ever  talk  as  Mr.  Sorrow's  do.  As  regards  some  of  the  marvels  and 
mysteries,  we  trust  the  author  will  not  place  us  high  on  the  list  of 
"  lickspittle  editors,"  if  we  confess  to  a  slight  Ferdinand- Mendez-Pinto 
feeling  of  incredulity  during  their  perusal. 

Mr.  Borrow's  portrait  graces  the  title.  It  is  a  highly  intellectual 
countenance,  with  something  of  a  look  of  Southey  about  it  The  fore- 
head is  lofty,  and  the  head  altogether  of  unusual  length. 

"A  dream,  partly  of  study,  partly  of  adventure;  in  which  will  be 
found  copious  notices  of  books,  and  many  descriptions  of  life  and  man- 
ners, some  in  a  very  unusual  form" — such  is  the  description  given  of 
"  Lavengro"  by  its  writer.  Lavengro,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise, 
sigfnifies,  in  the  gipsy  language,  "  word-master ;"  and  a  thin  veil  of  mys- 
tery is  cast  over  his  career  as  here  recorded  by  IMr.  Borrow,  who  asserts 
in  liis  preface  that  the  reader  would  be  very  much  mistaken  if  he  ima- 
gined that  the  principal  actors  in  this  dream  or  drama — the  scholar,  the 
gipsy,  and  the  priest — form  one.  Personally,  they  stand  apart,  and  con- 
stitute separate  entities ;  but  the  spirit  of  each,  and  even  the  actions  and 
language  of  each,  may  also  be  found  in  Lavengro's  own  person.  Thus, 
to  simplify  this  mystery,  there  is  Lavengro  the  scholar  (there  might  be  dis- 
cussion on  that  point)  ;  there  is  his  adopted  brother,  Jasper  Petulengro, 
the  gipsy ;  there  is  the  right  hand  of  Dr.  Platitude,  the  priest.  But, 
again  there  is  Lavengro,  turned  gipsy,  and  pattering  Rommany;  and  there 
is  Lavengro,  talking  charity,  teaching  wisdom  and  virtue,  practising  for- 
bearance, healing  wounded  consciences,  expounding  the  gospel,  and  un- 
ravelling the  truths  of  religion  ;  doing,  in  fact,  all  that  a  priest  should  do, 
and  can  do,  who  is  not  in  search  of  worldly  wealth  and  temporal  power. 
It  remains  with  the  i*eader,  then,  as  the  author  i-emarks,  in  his  usuiu  half- 
bantering  style,  to  seek  for  as  much  of  the  scholar  in  the  gipsy,  or  of  the 
gipsy  in  the  priest,  as  he  may  care  to  detect  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
satisfied  with  a  scholar,  a  gipsy,  and  a  priest ;  and  the  two  latter  super- 
added to  the  scholar. 

Lavengro  was  bom  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  at 

**  East  D ,   a  beautiful  little   town  in  a  certain  district  of  East 

Anglia."  As  his  father  subsequently  settled  at  Norwich,  we  may  pre- 
sume this  place  to  be  East  Dereham.  This  father,  the  youngest  of 
seven  brothers,  was  a  posthumous  child  of  a  respectable  (geniilldtre^  as 
Mr.  Borrow  has  it)  Cornish  family,  whose  ancient  home  was  at  Tredin- 
nock,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  the  ''  House  on  the  Hill.'' 
Although  in  the  army,  and  much  jostled  about  England  and  Ireland  at 
the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion,  it  does  not  s^ppear  that  the  gallant 

*  Lavengro ;  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy,  the  Priest    By  George  Borrow,  Author 
of  "  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  and  "  The  Gipsies  of  Spain.**    3  vols.    John  Murray. 
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captiiin  had  any  opportunity  of  distini^^Uliing  himself  beyond  marrying 
the  mother  of  Laveng^,  the  daughter  of  a  French  Protestant  emigre, 
and  being  engt^ed  in  a  pugilistic  combat  of  an  hour's  duration  in  Hyde 
Park  with  Brain,  the  prize-fighter,  afterwards  champion  of  England. 

Laveng^  had  an  elder  brother,  so  beautiful  as  a  child,  that  people 
would  stand  still  to  gaze  at  him,  as  they  would  also  at  Lavengro, — "  Ay,** 
says  the  autobiographer,  "more  than  at  my  brother;"  though  for  a 
different  reason.  The  brother  was  a  happy,  brilliant  child;  Lavengro 
was  of  a  thouglitful,  melancholy  disposition.  By  nature  slow  of  speech, 
he  was  so  shy,  that  if  addressed  by  strangers,  he  would  burst  into  tears. 
A  lover  of  nooks  and  retired  corners,  he  would  flee  from  society,  and  sit 
for  hours  together  with  his  head  upon  his  breast ;  but  in  the  depths  of 
this  gloom  and  sadness  lay  the  germs  of  much  that  was  strange  and 
mysterious.  A  wandering  Jew,  with  the  discrimination  peculiar  to  his 
race,  detected  this  when  Lavengro  was  still  a  mere  child : 

One  day  n  travelling  Jew  knocked  nt  the  door  of  a  farmhouse  in  which  we  had 
taken  apartments;  I  was  near  at  liand,  sitting  in  the  bright  sunshine,  drawing 
strange  lines  on  the  dust  with  my  fingers;  an  ape  and  dog  were  my  companions; 
the  Jew  looked  at  me  and  asked  me  some  questions,  to  which,  though  I  was 
quite  able  to  speak,  I  returned  no  answer.  On  the  door  being  opened,  the  Jew, 
after  a  few  words,  probably  relating  to  pedlery,  demanded  who  the  child  was,  sit- 
ting in  the  sun;  the  maid  replied  that  I  was  her  mistress's  youngest  son,  a  child 
weak  fure,  pointing  to  her  forehead.  The  Jew  looked  at  me  again,  and  then  said: 
"Ton  my  conscience,  my  dear,  I  believe  that  you  must  bo  troubled  there  yourself 
to  tell  me  any  such  thing.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  speak  to  children,  inasmuch  as  I 
hate  them,  because  they  often  follow  me  and  fling  stones  after  me;  but  I  no  sooner 
looked  at  that  child  than  1  was  forced  to  speak  to  it — his  not  answering  me  shows 
his  sense,  for  it  has  never  been  the  custom  of  the  wise  to  fling  away  their  words  in 
indifferent  talk  and  conversation;  the  child  is  a  sweet  child,  and  has  all  the  look 
of  one  of  our  people's  children.  Fool,  indeed!  did  I  not  see  his  eyes  sparkle  just 
now,  when  the  monkey  seized  the  dog  by  the  ear? — ^they  shone  like  my  own  dia- 
monds—does your  good  lady  want  any— real  and  fine?  Were  it  not  for  what  you 
tell  me,  I  should  say  it  was  a  prophet's  child.  Fool,  indeed !  he  can  write  already, 
or  111  forfeit  the  box  wliich  I  carry  on  my  back,  and  for  which  I  should  be  loth  to 
take  two  hundred  pounds!"  He  then  leaned  forward  to  inspect  the  lines  which  I 
had  traced.  All  of  a  sudden  he  started  back,  and  grew  white  as  a  sheet;  tlien, 
taking  off  his  hat,  lie  made  some  strange  gestures  to  me,  cringing,  chattering,  and 
showing  his  teeth,  and  shortly  departed,  muttering  something  about  ^holy 
letters,"  and  talking  to  himself  in  a  strange  tongue. 

Examples  of  labouring  for  knowledge,  under  all  kinds  of  difficulties — 
pages  of  a  tragic  yet  glorious  history,  which  is  still  unwritten — the  his- 
tory of  the  martyrs  of  the  mind — are  by  no  means  rare.  But  examples 
of  ^fts  of  languages — "word-masters"  from  infancy — of  mystical  in- 
tuidve  sympathies  with  certain  forms  of  creation,  as  vipers  and  horses, 
and,  still  more  strange,  mystical  and  magnetic  relations  with  certain 
races  of  men,  more  especially  gipsies,  are  essentially  io,  and  in  our  own 
days  obsolete. 

The  first  time  Lavengro  became  aware  of  his  power  over  the  rentile 
tribe,  was  when  still  a  child;  so  young,  that  the  memory  of  few  others 
extend  back  to  such  early  periods  of  their  infancy.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  his  fistther  was  encamped  with  a  militia  regiment  at  Pett,  in  Sussex : 

It  happened  that  my  brother  and  myself  were  playing  one  evening  in  a  sandy 
kne  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Pett  camp;  our  mother  was  at  a  slight  distance. 
An  of  a  sudden,  a  bright  yellow,  and,  to  my  in£uitine  eye,  beautiM  and  glorious, 
object  made  its  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  bank  from  between  the  thick  quick- 
set, and,  gliding  down,  be^^  to  move  across  the  lane  to  the  other  side,  like  a  line 
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of  golden  light  Uttering  a  cry  of  pleasiire,  I  sprang  forwazd,  and  leized  itneazfy 
by  the  middle.  A  strange  sensation  of  numbing  eddness  seemed  to  perrade  my 
Whole  arm,  which  surprised  me  the  more,  as  the  object  to  the  eye  appeared  so 
warm  and  sunHke.  I  did  not  drop  it,  howerer,  but  holding  it  np,  looked  at  it 
intently,  as  its  head  dangled  about  a  foot  from  my  hand.  It  made  no  resistance; 
I  felt  not  eren  the  sli^test  struggle;  but  now  my  brother  hegaa  to  scream  and 
diriek  like  one  possessed.  ^ O  mother;  mother!"  said  he,  ''  the  riper! — ^my  bro- 
ther has  a  yip&t  in  his  hand!**  He  then,  like  one  frantic,  made  an  effort  to  snatch 
the  creature  away  from  me.  The  viper  now  hissed  amain,  and  raised  its  head,  in 
whidi  were  eyes  like  hot  coals,  menacing,  not  myself,  but  my  brother.  I  dropped 
my  captive,  for  I  saw  my  mother  running  towards  me;  and  the  reptile,  aher 
standing  for  a  moment  nearly  erect,  and  still  hissing  fiiriously,  made  of^  and  dis- 
appeared. The  whole  scene  is  now  before  me,  as  vividly  as  if  it  occurred  yester- 
day— the  gorgeous  viper,  my  poor  dear  frantic  brother,  my  agitated  parent,  and  a 
frightened  hen  clucking  under  the  bushes — and  yet  I  was  not  three  years  old. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  certain  individuals  possess  an  inherent  pow^,  or  fiis- 
cination,  over  certain  creatures,  otherwise  I  should  be  unable  to  account  for  many 
feats  which  I  have  witnessed,  and,  indeed,  borne  a  share  in,  connected  with  the 
taming  of  brutes  and  reptiles.  I  have  known  a  savage  and  vicious  mare,  whose 
stall  it  was  dangerous  to  approach,  even  when  bearing  provender,  welcome,  never- 
theless, with  every  appearance  oi  pleasure,  an  uncouth,  wiry-headed  man,  with  a 
frightfolly  seamed  face,  and  an  iron  hook  supplying  the  place  of  his  right  hand, 
one  whom  the  animal  had  never  seen  before,  playfully  bite  his  hair,  and  cover  his 
face  with  gentle  and  endearing  kisses:  and  I  have  already  stated  how  a  viper 
would  permit,  without  resentment,  one  child  to  take  it  up  in  his  hand,  whilst  it 
showed  its  dislike  to  tlie  approach  of  another  by  the  fiercest  hissings.  Philosophy 
can  explain  many  strange  things,  but  there  are  some  which  are  a  fiir  pitch  above 
her,  and  this  is  one. 

From  Canterbury,  where  Lavengro  was  nearly  robbed  of  all  his  great 
purposes  of  existence  by  a  rash  indulgence  in  poisonous  wild  berries,  the 
troops  moved  to  Hythe,  where  the  sight  of  an  enormous  skull,  reputed  to 
have  belonged  to  one  of  the  giant  Northmen  of  old,  first  awakened  in  him 
a  love  of  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  north.  The  bappj  days  of  stroll- 
ing about  and  playing  at  soldiers  was  brought  to  a  close  for  a  time,  by 

his  father  being  sent  to  D ^  the  place  of  the  autobiognupher's  \xr^ 

on  the  recruiting  service.  Lavengro  was  now  six  years  old,  and  die 
perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe  produced  a  worid  of  sensations  and  ideas  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger ;  and,  in  feict,  ''  thawed  the  ice 
which  bad  hitherto  bound  the  mind  of  the  child  with  its  benumbing 
power." 

At  Norman  Cross,  whither  his  father  was  next  sent  to  guard  the 
French  prisoners,  Lavengro  stumbled  upon  a  manufacturer  of  snake  un- 
dents, who  professed  to  have  actually  seen  the  king  of  vipers,  and  who, 
m  return  for  the  boy's  sympathy  for  his  pursuits,  gave  him  a  tame  rep- 
tile, which  he  was,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
abroad  with  him  in  his  walks.  It  was  at  Norman  Cross  that  Lavenm 
formed  his  first  acouaintanceship  with  gipsies ;  and  as  Mr.  Borrow  has 
recorded  in  his  work  called  <'  The  Zincali "  that  his  acquaintance  with 
the  gipsy  race  dated  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  we  have^  in  this 
first  meeting,  a  circumstance  of  considerable  interest  in  itself  and  also  a 
further  clue  to  the  identity  of  Borrow  and  Lavengro.  The  account 
given  of  this  meeting  teems  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  author  of  the 
work  just  noticed,  and  the  equally  strange  record  of  "  An  Attempt  to 
circulate  the  SCTiptures  in  the  Peninsula."  There  was  a  host^  recep- 
tion, not  only  allayed  at  once  by  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  youth,  but 
the  angry  feeling  of  the  tribe  were  converted  into  superstitious  wonder, 
by  the  tuneiy  exhibitioB  of  the  snake ;  or,  as  Lavengro  designates  it, 
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"his  father,  which  lay  conoealed  in  his  tepid  hreast,  ready  to  he  called 
forth  to  hdp  him  with  his  forked  tongue."  It  was  among  these,  the 
first  of  his  gipsy  acquaintances,  that  the  lad  was  first  called  Sap-engro, 
or  snake-master — a  designation  after  changed  hy  his  brother  Jasper 
Petulengro  —  a  brotherhood  also  mystically  cemented  upon  the  same 
occasion — to  that  of  Lavengro,  or  Word-master.  As  to  this  extraordinary 
story,  we  are  inclined  to  exclaim,  with  honest  Murtagh,  "  Faith,  Ghorsha, 
dear!  that  snake  bates  anything  about  Finn-ma-Coul,  or  Brian  Boroo.'* 
The  first  meeting  of  the  brothers  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
through  the  mediimi  of  .Jasper's  father.  The  interview  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  a  noted  malefiictor,  of  wh<Hn  a  graphic  description  is 
given: 

•*  There,  Jasper  r  shake  hands  with  the  sap-engro.** 

**Can  he  hex,  father?"  said  Jasper,  surveying  me  rather  oontemptuouslj.  *<I 
should  think  not,  he  kx)ks  so  puny  and  small." 

••Hold  your  peace,  fooir  said  the  man;  "he  can  do  more  than  that— I  tell 
you  he's  fly:  he  carries  a  sap  ahout,  whidi  would  sting  a  mnny  like  you  to 
death." 

•*  What,  a  sap-engro.^  said  the  hoy  with  a  singular  whine,  and,  stooping  down, 
he  leered  curiously  in  my  ftce,  kindly,  howev^,  and  then  patted  me  on  the  head. 
•"Asap-engro," he  maculated;  "lor!" 

^  Yes,  and  one  of  the  right  sort,"  said  the  man;  **I  am  glad  we  have  met  with 
him,  he  is  gomg  to  list  with  us,  and  he  our  dergymaa  and  God  Almighty,  aVt  you, 
my  tatwny?" 

•'I  don't  know,"  said  I;  *'  I  must  see  what  my  &ther  will  say." 

*^Your  fiither;  hah!"  ....  hut  here  he  stopped,  fbr  a  sound  was  heard  like 
the  rapid  galloping  dT  a  horse,  not  loud  and  distinct  u  on  a  road,  hut  dull  and 
heavy,  as  if  upon  a  grass  sward;  nearer  and  nearw  it  came,  and  the  man,  startinff 
up,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  looked  around  anxiously.  I  arose  from  the  sUxh 
upon  which  I  had  been  seated,  and  just  at  that  moment,  amidst  a  crashing  of 
houghs  and  sticks,  a  man  on  horseback  bounded  over  the  hedge  into  the  lane,  at  a 
few  yards'  distance  from  where  we  were:  from  the  impetus  of  the  leap  the  horse 
was  neariy  down  on  his  knees ;  the  rider,  however,  by  dint  of  vigorous  handling  of 
the  reins,  prevented  him  from  felling,  and  then  rode  up  to  the  tent.  **  Tis  Nat," 
said  the  man;  "  what  brings  him  here?"  The  new  c(mier  was  a  stout  buriy  fid- 
low,  about  the  middle  age;  he  had  a  savage,  determined  look,  and  his  face  was 
neariy  covered  over  with  carbuncles;  he  wore  a  broad  sloudiing  hat,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  grey  coat,  cut  in  a  fkshion  which  I  afterwards  learnt  to  be  the 
genuine  Newnauurket  cut,  the  skirts  being  exceedingly  short;  his  waistcoat  was  of 
red  plnah,  and  he  wore  broad  corduroy  breeches  and  white  top-boots.  The  steed 
which  carried  him  was  of  iron-grey,  spirited  and  powerful,  but  covered  witii 
sweat  and  foam.  The  fellow  glanced  fiercely  and  suspiciously  around,  and  said 
something  to  the  man  of  the  tent  in  a  harsh  and  rapid  voice.  A  short  and  hurried 
coBversation  ensued  in  the  strange  tongue.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  this  new 
comer.  Oh,  that  half-jockey,  half-bruiser  countenance,  I  never  forgot  it!  More 
than  fifteen  years  afterwards  I  found  myself  amidst  a  crowd  before  Newgate;  a 
gsOowt  was  erected,  and  beneath  it  stood  a  criminal,  a  notorious  male&ctor.  I 
reeognised  him  at  once ;  the  horseman  df  the  lane  is  now  beneath  the  &tal  tree, 
but  nothing  altered;  still  the  same  man;  jerking  his  head  to  the  right  and  left 
with  the  same  fierce  and  under-glance,  just  as  if  the  affairs  of  this  world  had  the 
same  kind  of  interest  to  the  last;  grey  coat  ci  Newmarket  cut,  plush  waistcoat, 
coiduroys,  and  boots,  nothing  altered;  but  the  head,  alas!  is  bare,  and  so  is  the 
neck. 

A  few  years  more,  and  the  scene  changes  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  which 
Lavengro  seems  to  ^cy  has  never  yet  been  described.  Here  he 
learnt  to  climb  crags,  and  took  part  in  the  fights  between  the  boys  of 
the  Old  and  New  Towns,  at  that  time  carried  on  in  the  **  Nor  Loch.** 
Prom  Edinburgh  the  quarters  were  moved  to  Tipperary,  which  became 
the  scene  of  several  wild  and  well-narrated  incidents.    Among  these,  the 
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rencontre  of  Lavengro  and  Big  Bagg  with  the  Irish  outlaw — the  first 
ride,  and  that,  too,  without  a  saddle — and  the  shihboleth  for  taming^  a 
horse — are  the  most  striking.     Here  is  Bagg*s  rencontre : 

'*  Bagg  says  it  was  the  most  sudden  thing  in  the  world.  He  was  moying  along, 
making  tlie  best  of  his  way,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all  save  a  public-house  at 
Siranton  Morlcy,  which  he  intends  to  take  when  he  gets  home,  and  the  regiment 
is  disbanded— though  I  hope  that  will  not  be  for  some  time  yet :  he  hod  just 
leaped  a  turf-hole,  and  was  moving  on,  when,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  yards 
before  him,  he  saw  a  fellow  coming  straight  towards  him.  Bagg  says  that  he 
stopped  short,  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  heard  the  word  *  halt,*  when  marching  at 
double  quick  time.  It  was  quite  a  surprise,  he  says,  and  he  can't  imagine  bow 
the  fellow  was  so  close  upon  him  before  he  was  aware.  He  was  an  immense  tall 
fellow— Bagg  thinks  at  least  two  inches  taller  than  himself— very  well  dressed  in 
a  blue  coat  and  buff  breeches,  for  all  the  world  like  a  squire  when  going  out 
hunting.  Bag^%  however,  saw  at  once  that  he  had  a  roguish  air,  and  he  was  on 
his  guard  in  a  moment.  *  Good  evening  to  ye,  sodger,'  says  the  fellow,  stepping 
close  up  to  Bagg,  and  staring  him  in  the  face.  *  Good  evening  to  you  sir!  I  hope 
you  are  well/ says  Bagg.  *You  are  looking  after  some  one?*  says  the  fellow. 
<  Just  60,  sir,'  says  Bagg,  and  forthwith  seized  him  by  the  collar;  the  roan  laughed. 
Bagg  says  it  was  such  a  strange  awkward  laugh.  *  Do  you  know  whom  you  have 
got  hold  of,  sodgcr  Y  said  he.  *  I  believe  I  do,  sir,'  said  Bagg,  *  and  in  that  belief 
will  hold  you  fast  in  the  name  of  King  George  and  the  quarter  sessions.'  The 
next  moment  he  was  sprawling  with  hU  heels  in  the  air.  Bagg  says  there.was 
nothing  remarkable  in  that;  he  was  only  flung  by  a  kind  of  wrestling  trick, 
which  he  could  easily  have  baffled,  had  he  been  aware  of  it.  '  You  will  not  do 
that  again,  sir,'  said  he,  as  he  got  up  and  put  himself  on  his  guard.  The  fellow 
laughed  again  more  strangely  and  awkwardly  than  before;  then,  bending  his 
body,  and  moving  his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other  as  a  cat  does  before  she 
springs,  and  crying  out, '  Here's  for  ye,  sodgerl'  he  made  a  dart  at  Bagg,  rushing 
in  with  his  head  foremost  '  That  will  do,  sir,'  says  Bagg,  and  drawing  himself 
back,  he  put  in  a  left-handed  blow  with  all  the  force  of  his  body  and  arm,  just 
over  the  fellow's  right  eye — ^Bagg  is  a  left-handed  hitter,  you  must  know — and  it 
was  a  blow  of  that  kind  which  won  him  his  famous  battle  at  Edinburgh  with  the 
big  Highland  sergeant.  Bagg  says  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  blow, 
more  especially  when  he  saw  the  fellow  reel,  fling  out  his  arms,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  *  And  now,  sir,'  said  he, '  I'll  make  bold  to  hand  you  over  to  the  quarter 
sessions,  and,  if  there  is  a  hundred  pounds  for  taking  you,  who  has  more  rig^t  to 
it  than  myself  ?'  So  he  went  forwi^  but  ere  he  could  lay  hold  of  his  man  the 
other  was  again  on  his  legs,  and  was  prepared  to  renew  the  combat.  They  gn^ppled 
each  otiier— Bagg  says  he  had  not  much  fear  of  the  result,  as  he  now  felt  himself 
the  best  man,  the  other  seeming  half  sttumed  with  the  blow — but  just  then  there 
came  on  a  blast,  a  horrible  roaring  wind  bearing  night  upon  its  wings,  snow,  imd 
sleet,  and  hail.  Bagg  says  he  had  the  fellow  by  the  throat  quite  fast,  as  he 
.thought,  but  suddenly  ho  became  bewildered,  and  knew  not  where  he  was;  and 
the  man  seemed  to  melt  away  from  his  crrasp,  and  the  wind  howled  more  and 
more,  and  the  night  poured  down  darker  and  darker;  the  snow  and  the  sleet 
thicker  and  more  blinding.    <  Lord  have  mercy  upon  usl'  said  Bagg." 

From  Tipperary  the  change  is  just  as  sudden  to  Norwich.  Lavengro 
had  at  this  time  learnt  Rommany  from  the  gipsies,  Scotch  in  Scotland, 
Irish— genuine  old  Irish— in  Ireland;  at  Norwich  he  set  to  work  to 
master  French  and  Italian  ;  when  apprenticed  to  a  solicitor,  he  studied 
Welsh ;  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  hook  in  a  mariner's  cottage  set 
him  to  work  at  Danish ;  and  to  almost  similar  accidental  circumstances 
he  was  indebted  for  a  smattering  of  Hebrew,  Armenian,  and  Arabic. 
His  education,  he  modestly  tells  us,  is  in  the  present  day  perfect !  No 
doubt  Mr.  Borrow  might  appeal  with  some  pride,  as  a  philologist,  to  his 
vocabulary  of  the  Zincali  language. 

Lavengro  being  at  a  horse-fur  in  Norwich,  was  made  aware  of  his 
brother  Jasper's  presence  in  a  mystical  manner.     He  had  a  consciousness 
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that  he  was  the  object  of  some  person's  observation — that  two  eyes  were 
fiftstened  upon  him,  and  followed  him,  but  he  coidd  not  see  them,  till 
Jasper  declared  himself  bj  cracking  a  whip  with  the  report  of  a  pocket- 
pistol. 

Jasper  had  become  a  Rommany  Kraly  or  Chal,  as  it  is  difRnrentlj  writ- 
ten by  Borrow  (Krai  being  still  used  to  express  king,  but  king  in  a  dis- 
respectful sense  among  the  Turks,  a  fact  that  Mr.  Borrow  has  orerlooked), 
and  the  gipsy  king  and  Lavenero  had  many  long  and  pleasant  conyersa- 
tions.  These  instructiye  interviews  appear  to  have  been  put  a  stop  to  for 
a  time  by  the  study  of  the  law,  adopted  as  a  profession,  and  mixed  up 
with  that  of  the  Welsh  language;  but  after  a  time,  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession and  philological  studies  became  alike  distasteful,  and  Lavengro 
repaired  with  his  gipsy  brother  to  a  pugilistic  combat,  a  trial  of  pluck  and 
strength  which,  before  the  practices  of  the  ring  became  corrupt,  Lavengro 
hi^y  eulogises  as  a  bold,  manly,  national  practice. 

The  father  does  not  appear  to  have  looked  with  the  same  partial  eye 
i^n  this  prc^rress  of  the  boy  in  the  study  of  law  mixed  up  with  that  of 
Ifuig^uages — shooting  and  fishing,  with  visits  to  gipsy  tents  and  prise- 
fights.  He  once  candidly  rated  our  hero  for  never  speaking  of  what  he 
was  about,  his  hopes,  or  his  projects,  but,  instead  of  that,  covenng  himself 
with  mystery — a  practice  wnich  he  will  probably  follow  to  the  last,  for, 
with  stranee^  we  cannot  but  presume  assumed,  inconsistency  in  one  so 
generally  uoughtful  and  pious,  when  his  father  said  to  him  on  his  death- 
bed, 

^  Is  thero  anything,  boy,  that  you  woald  wish  to  ask  me  ?  Now  is  the  time.^ 

He  answered.  *<  Tes,  uther ;  there  is  one  about  whom  I  would  ftin  question 
you." 

*<  Who  is  it?  Shall  I  tell  you  about  EUiot  ?" 

*<No,  father;  not  about  Elliot ;  but  pray  don't  be  angry ;  I  should  like  to  know 
something  about  Big  Ben." 

The  &ther  departed,  however,  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that  of  livine 
struggles  lay  before  Lavengro,  who  repaired  to  the  "  Great  City,"  wim 
an  introduction  to  a  publisher,  and,  for  stock  in  trade,  a  volume  of  ancient 
songs  of  Denmark;  another  of  the  songs  of  Ab  Gwilym,  the  Welsh  bard; 
and  a  romance  in  the  German  style ;  but  the  pubUsher,  who  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  capridous  and  despotic  of  his  race,  preferred  to 
set  our  young  aspirant  to  work  upon  a  compilation  of  Newgate  trials, 
and  a  translation  into  German  of  a  philosopmcal  work,  written  by  the 
publisher  himself. 

The  connexion  lasted  for  some  time,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  affect 
materially  the  erratic  propensities  of  the  rising  constellation  in  literature. 
The  "  rage  for  interference,"  as  Lavengro  styles  it,  with  those  under  his 
control,  disgusted  the  young  author  with  his  tasks ;  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  "  Glorious  Jolm,"  and  having  got  paid  for  the^  "  Trials," 
and  soundly  rated  for  the  German  jnis-transladon,  the  connexion  ceased. 

During  this  first  sojourn  in  London,  Lavengro  formed  a  number  of 
acquaintances  of  doubtful  character.  One  of  his  favourite  resorts 
was  an  apple-stall,  on  London-bridge.  The  proprietor,  an  old  woman, 
boasted  of^the  possession  of  a  copy  of  De  Foe,  with  which  several  sub- 
sequent adventures  are  associated.  He  also  firequented  gambling-houses 
and  dog-fights,  and  g^ves  us  a  good  sketch  of  Frank  Ardiy  and  his  lady 
fiiend* 
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The  oonnexioQ  witk  the  old  apf^woman  is  relieved  l^  «  very 
effectiTe  scene,  written  in  the  style  of  Sterne,  of  an  accidental  rencontie 
with  her  son,  a  returned  convict  As  Laveng^o  hecoming>  an  itinerant 
tinker  caps  all  previous  habits  of  a  doubtful,  or,  in  some  eyes,  ^srepii- 
table  character,  we  may  as  well  take  the  ofiportiinity  of  remarking  here, 
apropos  of  his  strange  acquaintances  picked  vsp  in  London,  that  senti- 
ment,  philology,  philosophy,  and  region,  are  so  strangely  blended  with 
social  degradation  in  this  remarkable  autobiography,  tlmt  the  impressioii 
given  at  least  to  ourselves  is,  that  the  autho^,  mm  some  perverse  idii>- 
syncracy,  purposely  vilifies  hims^  and  his  diaraoteiB,  to  vin<ycate  hu- 
manity and  the  higher  purposes  of  creation.  It  was  a  noble,  if  a  way- 
ward,  course  to  follow ;  but  the  results  are  portrayed  with  the  greatest 
vigour.  There  is  something  of  the  spirit  of  Mepmstophiles's  ammms  in 
the  observatbn  of  the  adopted  brother  of  a  gipsy  and  future  tinker, 
that  '^  it  will  never  do  for  an  author  to  be  considered  low."  Homer 
himself  has  never  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  injury  he  received  by 
Lord  Chesterfield's  remaric,  that ''  the  speeches  of  his  heroes  were  fi:«queotty 
exceedingly  low."  Among  the  acquaintances  thus  accidentally  pcked  up, 
was  also  an  Armenian,  whose  characteristic  pride  was  to  realise  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  golden  feat  accomplished,  he  took 
Lavengro's  advice,  and  started  to  resuscitate  die  empire  of  the  Haiks ! 
It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  never  chance  to  have  heard  of 
this  Armenian  Rothschild's  doin^ 

Want — that  stern  teacher  or  many  a  wholesome  truth — not  only 
carried  Lavengro  back  to  the  company  of  Jasper,  but  abo  to  a  first 
lesscm  in  "  thimble-rig !"  Nobly,  however,  does  the  pliilosophic  philolo- 
^st  vindicate  bis  morality  as  superior  to  the  temptation!  He  may 
condescend- to  become  a  tinker,  but  he  wiU  not  be  bonneter  to  a  thimble- 
rigger  ;  so  he  in  the  mean  time  resolves  upon  one  more  literary  effort, 
no  less  than  to  write  the  '*  Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell,"  the 
great  traveller,  for  which  he  obtains  twenty  pounds  from  a  publisher, 
who  advertises  in  his  window,  ^  in  fair  round  hand,  *  A  novel  or  tale  is 
much  wanted.* " 

With  this  sum  in  his  pocket  (one  having  been  kindly  offBred,  but  mag- 
nanimously refused,  by  the  old  apple-woman),  Lavengro  sets  out  upon  his 
travels.  And  strangely  enough  he  proceeds  :  selecting  a  road  apparently 
merely  because  it  was  "  broad  and  excellent,"  and  veiy  indifferent  as  to 
whither  it  led,  nor  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  his  whereabouts,  till  he 
came  to  a  circle,  not  of  trees,  but  of  immense  upright  stones.  "I  knew 
now  where  I  was,"  says  the  dreamy  wanderer,  *'  and,  laying  down  my 
stick  and  bundle,  and  taking  off  my  hat,  I  advanced  slowhr,  and  cast 
myself— it  was  folly,  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  help  what  I  did — cast 
myself,  with  my  face  on  the  dewy  earth,  in  the  middle  of  the  portal  of 
giants,  beneath  the  transverse  stones.  The  spirit  of  Stonehenge  was 
strong  upon  me !"  Lavengro  had,  in  'fact,  travelled  from  London  to 
Stonehenge  without  the  knowledge  of  an  intermediate  stage.  This  is 
part,  we  suppose,  of  "  the  dream  of  study  and  adventure." 

After  interviews  with  a  shepherd  and  a  sailor — the  returned  convict 
son  of  her  of  the  apple-stall — and  a  jolly,  huge,  fat  landlord,  acqumntance 
is  made  with  a  certain  literary  baronet,  whose  portrait  presents  some  fea- 
tures with  which  the  public  are  already  more  or  less  intimate,  which  they 
probably  are  not  with  a  more  mysterious  practice  here  detailed  at  length, 
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of  perpetnallj  toadimg  objects  to  ke^  off  the  evil  ebance,  and  which  iu 
duB  JDitOTce  attained  its  climax,  by  maldng  the  baronet  damber  to  the 
topmost  branch  of  a  sMdy  ehn^  by  whidi  he  saved  the  life  of  a  beloved 
parent. 

It  was  shortly  after  leaving  this  aristocratic  manaon,  to  resume  his 
Bcure  homble  peripatetic  wanderings,  that  Laveogro  stumbled  upon  a  dis- 
eonaolate  group,  consisting  of  a  travelling  tanker,  whoy  with  his  wife  and 
&mily,  had  been  driven  by  Black  Jack,  the  Flaming  Tinman,  and  his 
equally  pugnacious  spouse.  Grey  Moll,  out  of  their  nual  beat  Striking 
a  bargain  with  the  tinker,  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds  ten  shillings 
Lavengro  purchased  his  whole  stock  in  trade,  cart  and  pony,  and  having 
laid  in  sundry  provisions,  and  robed  himself  in  a  waggoner's  frock,  he 
enters  upon  the  g^psy  part  of  his  career.  Housekeeping  beneath  an 
ash-tree,  amidst  a  maze  of  bushes  of  various  kinds,  but  principally  hazel 
and  holly,  is  pleasant  at  firsts  well  in  keejung  with  the  newly-assumed 
diaracter;  but  a  brief  period  of  gipsying  m  solitude  is  soon  interrupted 
by  a  gipsy  song,  chanted  by  a  g^l  about  thirteen,  with  comely  fdatures, 
a  dear  olive  complexion,  and  jet-black  hair  hanging  back  over  her 
shoulders.  Rather  scantily  attired,  with  arms  and  feet  bare,  she  wears 
round  her  neck,  however,  a  handsome  string  of  corals,  with  ornaments 
of  gold,  while  in  her  hand  she  holds  a  bulrush.  A  fairy  creature  tbus 
introduced,  and  who  calls  Lavengro  '^  brother,''  could  scarcely  be  sus- 
pected of  evil,  still  less  of  crime;  but,  alas!  the  pretty  gipsy  girl, 
prompted  by  an  old  enemy  of  Lavengro's,  Heme,  the  repulsive  mother- 
in-law  of  Ja^r,  poisons  our  hero  in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  tossing 
the  cakes,  one  for  herself  and  another  for  her  victim,  singing  all  the  while, 
and  only  for  a  moment  betraying  the  devil  within  her  when  Laveng^ 
inadvertently  offers  a  bit  of  his  ^ke  to  the  maiden's  pet  dog. 

Lavengro,  however,  was  not  destined  to  die  thus.  An  itinerant 
peacher  and  a  saint-like  wife  come  to  his  aid,  and  the  odious  Heme  feels 
herself  that  she  has  no  power  over  the  fate  of  the  gifted  one.  She  even 
tdls  his  fortune,  in  relation  to  her  own. 

The  Pechod  Yyq[Hydd  Gian,  the  son  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  had 
weighed  so  heavily  against  the  Welsh  minister,  Peter  Williams,  is  as  in- 
distmctly  and  unsatifd^K^rily  developed  as  is  the  weight  which  hung  upon 
Lavengro's  mind  as  a  boy  and  in  aA;er-life ;  in  both  cases  very  different 
from  the  Evil  Spirit  (or  the  priest)  who  appeared  in  person  to  the  f&natic 
Peter;  and  both  are  among  the  most  obscure  psychological  phenomena  re- 
corded in  this  singular  history. 

Lavengro  accompanied  his  new  friends  as  far  as  to  the  borders  of 
Wales ;  but  as  translator  of  the  odes  of  the  great  Ab  Gwilym,  the  pride 
and  the  ^ory  of  the  country,  he  would  not  enter  it  in  his  present  g^ise  ; 
he  would  only  go  in,  he  says,  "  when  he  had  a  new  suit  of  superfine 
Uack,  vrith  hat  imd  beaver,  mounted  on  a  powerful  steed,  black  and  glossy, 
like  ^at  which  bore  Greduv  to  the  fight  of  Catrasth."  Petulengro's 
horse  is  drinking  of  the  waters  of  the  Rugone  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
Lavengro  turns  back  with  his  pal,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  godly  Peter 
Williams  and  his  wife  Winifred. 

Lavengro  now  learns  that  Mrs.  Heme  has  so  far  accomplished  a  part 
of  her  dukkerin,  as  to  have  hanged  herself,  and  Jasper  politely  intimates 
to  him  that  he  cannot  go  up  and  down  the  country  with  a  pal  who  was 
the  cause  of  his  mother-in-law's  death,  without  previous  satisfaction;  so. 
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selecting  a  quiet,  shady  spot,  Lavengro  and  Petluengro  inflicted  as  much 
mischief  as  they  could  upon  one  another  for  half  an  hour,  and  this  heinff 
accomplished,  to  the  satbmction  of  the  gipsy  at  least,  peace  was  conclnde<^ 
with  an  offer  of  Jasper's  wife's  sister,  Ursula  by  name,  as  a  wife  to  the  new 
Rommany  chal.  Lavengro,  however,  had  resolution  enough  to  enable 
him  to  decline  the  tempting  offer,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  society  of 
his  adopted  brother,  to  take  up  his  station  for  some  time  at  a  remote  and 
lonely  dingle,  known  to  the  fraternity  as  the  Chong  Gav.  It  was  a  deep 
hollow,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  field ;  the  shelving  sides  were  overgrown 
with  trees  and  bushes,  a  belt  of  sallows  surrounded  it  on  the  top,  a  ste^ 
winding  path  led  down  into  the  depths,  practicable,  however,  for  a  light 
cart  like  his ;  at  the  bottom  was  an  open  space,  and  there  he  pitched 
his  tent,  and  put  up  his  forge — "  I  will  here  ply  the  trade  of  JSlaulo- 
mescro,"  said  Lavengro,  to  himsel£  Lavengro  had  then  in  his  mind's 
eye  a  Rembrandt-like  picture  of  a  rural  forge  and  half-illumed  Sastra- 
mescro's  face,  which  he  depicts  with  an  ardstic  pen;  and  within  the  mind 
itself,  the  memory  of  the  well-known  story  of  Volundr  or  Velint,  who 
lived  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  made  sucn  keen  swords,  that,  if  placed 
in  a  running  stream,  they  would  flEurly  divide  an  object,  however  slight, 
if  borne  against  them  by  the  water. 

Lavengro  was  not,  however,  destined  to  have  the  Chong  Gav  long  to 
himself.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  it  was  so ;  for  he  had  not  been  there 
many  days  before  he  had  a  violent  fit  of  his  old  enemy,  *'  the  horrors." 
But  who  should  come  to  set  up  his  forge  also  in  the  dingle  bat  the 
<'  Flaming  Tinman,**  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Grey  Moll,  and  a  gigantic 
beauty,  fit  partner  for  a  Volundr,  yclept  Belle,  and  whom  Lavengro, 
struck  with  ner  regal  face  and  figure,  likened  to  Ingeborg,  Queen  of 
Norway,  who  had  twelve  brothers,  "and  could  lick  them  all."  This 
formidable  fair  one,  after  administering  a  sound  blow  upon  Lavengro's 
face,  in  return  for  his  mingled  wonder  and  admiration,  seconded  him  in 
a  stand-up  fight  against  the  Tinman. 

After  his  victory.  Belle  remained  to  share  the  lonely  dingle  with 
Lavengro !  Perilous  society  this ;  but  Lavengro  succeeded  in  warding 
off  the  dangers  of  loneliness,  proximity,  and  familiari^,  by  lessons  Si 
the  Armenian ;  and  a  new  feature  was  imparted  to  the  Chong  Gav  by  the 
introduction  of  a  priest — the  Priest  with  whom  Lavengro  fell  in  con^pany 
at  a  neighbouring  alehouse,  kept  by  a  pugilistic,  gambling  bankrupt,  aM 
would-be  Papist  landlord,  and  whom  he  had  invited  to  the^  dingle.  The 
shadow  of  this  priest  had  attended  Lavengro  in  all  his  travels.  He  it  was 
who  had  brought  discomfort  into  the  home  and  neighbourhood  of  the  lite- 
rary baronet ;  who  had  attempted  the  faith  of  the  Armenian ;  who  had  been 
mistaken,  by  the  sim^de-minded  Peter  Williams,  for  the  evil  one ;  but 
he  had  not  yet  come  personally  in  contact  with  Lavengro.  The  priest 
IS  evidently  the  spirit  of  Popei^s  as  it  now  exists  in  England,  evoked  in 
order  either  to  confront  it  or  to  exorcise  it. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  SEVEN  TEABS  IN  THE  WEDDED  LIFE  OP  A  SOMAN 


The  nuns  were  leaving  the  diapel  after  Salut,  filing  out  two  by 
two  in  a  stream,  behind  them  came  the  novices,  and  then  the  boarders, 
the  lady  abbess,  holding  her  beads  in  her  hand,  as  they  fell  in  a  double 
string  from  her  waist,  brinjy;ing  up  the  rear.  Close  by,  and  conversine 
with  the  superioress,  walked  a  young  and  pale  woman — ^the  remains  of 
beauty,  however,  were  discernible  through  her  nun's  habiliments. 

The  long  line  dispersed  in  various  dimrtions.  The  boarders,  under  the 
care  of  some  of  the  sisters,  were  conducted  to  the  scholastic  aparbnents, 
the  novices  sought  their  cells,  a  few  of  the  nuns  returned  to  the  chapel 
to  pray,  and  several  made  their  way  to  the  convent  garden,  there  to 
wander  until  the  shades  of  evening  should  be  deeper,  and  the  grey  walj3 
of  the  old  nunnery,  which  surrounded  them  on  every  side,  shutting  them 
out  for  ever  from  the  world  into  which  they  had  been  sent  to  perform  a 
very  different  part,  were  shining  in  the  light  of  the  riang  moon.  The 
superioress  and  the  nun  before  mentioned  alone  remained. 

'^  It  may  be  that  she  is  not  well,  my  daughter,"  was  the  concluding 
observation  of  the  former,  as  they  were  about  to  separate,  '^  otherwise 
absence  on  this  night  were  scarcely  accountable." 

"Excitement,  madam,  had  always  a  great  effect  upon  her,  as  you 
know." 

'^True,  my  daughter.  When  I  held  a  less  exalted  position  in  our 
sodety,  and  she  occasionally  fell  under  my  tuition,  I  have  wished  her  tem- 
perament could  be  subdued  into  a  calmer  one." 

*<  And  I  think,  madam,  it  has  been." 

"  Years  have  done  much ;  she  was  then  but  a  child.  Go  you  to  her, 
my  daughter,  and  bear  her  my  inquiries  and  best  wishes." 

The  younger  nun  curtseyed  slightly,  and  moved  away  with  a  stately 
step,  "hy  do  you  look  after  her,  reader?  do  you  think  you  have  seen 
her  before  i  that  it  is  a  form  which  you  ought  to  recognise  ?  Ay,  you 
are  right  Ghastly  and  wo-begone  as  her  face  has  become  with  watch- 
ings  and  prayer,  and,  disfiguring  as  are  her  religious  vestments,  it  is  still 
Marie  de  St.  Leger.  But  a  little  while,  scaixiely  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, has  elapsed  since  that  dreadful  catastrophe  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Grenoble,  yet  she  has  been 'for  some  months  a  nun.  Her  own  earnest 
entreaties,  and  the  interest  used  by  Father  Leance,  shortened  in  her  case 
the  ordinary  term  of  probation.  And  the  morrow's  sun  was  to  witness 
the  profession  of  another— one  more  fitted  for  the  world  than  she  was, 
more  young,  more  beautiful,  even  her  sister,  Clarisse  de  Maulevrier. 

They  had  retired  to  the  convent  immediately  upon  the  breaking  up  of 
their  home,  which  Madame  de  St.  L^^er  had  caused  to  be  done  at  once. 
She  had  entered  then  upon  her  noviciate,  and  Clarisse — what  with  the 
combined  efforts  fuid  persuasions  of  the  nuns,  the  dreadfully  melancholy 
conversations  of  her  sister,  as  to  the  wretchedness  and  wickedness  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  and  the  wily  preachings  of  Father  Leance — had  soon 
followed  her  example.  Remember,  that  in  that  secluded  convent  there 
was  no  human  being  who  whispered  to  her  of  a  different  course;  alL 
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things  aroand,  whether  anunate  or  inammate,  contributed  to  urge  her 
onwards. 

Passine  along  cloisters,  dark  passages,  staircases,  and  other  turnings 
and  windings,  which  few  can  picture  to  themselves,  unless  they  are  fami- 
liar with  a  foreign  nunnery,  Madame  de  St.  Leger,  or,  to  call  her  by  the 
name  assumed  at  her  profession,  Sister  Madeleine,  gained  the  upper  part 
of  the  building,  finally  approaching  a  corridor  of  great  length,  and  per- 
fectly dark.  From  a  niche  in  the  wall  she  took  a  lighted  lantern,  one  of 
several,  and  advanced  with  it  in  her  hand.  Innumerable  doors  were 
ranged  on  either  6ide,  opening  to  the  cells  of  the  nuns ;  standing  against 
ene  or  two  of  them  were  the  noiseless  shoes,  or,  it  may  be  better  to  eafl 
them,  sandals  of  a  priest,  giving  token  that  their  reverend  owner  was  in- 
side, and  at  such  moments — sacred,  as  the  mms  caQ  tliem,  whatever  thej 
may  think — ^no  third  party  ventures  to  approadi  the  celL  Towards  the 
end  of  the  passage,  down  which  her  steps  had  glided  without  noise,  Ma- 
dame de  St.  L^ger  raised  the  lantern,  throwing  its  Hght  fuH  upon  the 
number  of  the  door  she  stopped  at,  and  then  she  saw  she  was  too  far,  and 
had  to  trace  her  steps  bad:  to  one  she  had  passed.  Glancing  down  to 
make  sure  the  inmate  of  the  cell  was  not  with  her  confessor,  £e  knodced 
gently.  No  one  can  enter  these  cells  from  without.  The  doois  axe 
opened  by  means  of  keys  only — ^as,  indeed,  is  greatty  the  custom  in  private 
houses  all  over  France.  There  were  two  keys  to  each  cell;  the  occupant 
possessing  one,  wHch  they  sometimes  carry  to  their  girdle,  and  the  lady 
abbess  the  other.  The  latter,  however,  is  never  taken  from  its  reoeptade, 
or  used,  save  some  extraordinary  occasion  calls  for  it 

Clansse  de  Maulevrier  opened  it — not  changed,  not  a  bit  dbanged, 
since  the  day  you  last  saw  ner  at  the  house  of  her  ill-fated  brotJier-ia- 
law.  The  little  latticed  window,  high  up  and  deep  in  the  wall,  was  op^i, 
and  it  would  seem  that  she  had  been  mounted  on  the  small  bare  table 
imderneath  it,  and  had  stood  there  looking  round  at  the  expanse  of  sky, 
with  her  forehead  pressed  against  the  iron  bars.  Madame  de  St.  Leger 
went  in  and  closed  the  door,  leaving  the  lantern  outside. 

"  Clarisse,  why  were  you  not  at  Sahit  ?" 

"  Sister  Chamtte  had  come  in,  and  we  were  trying  on  my  dress.  She 
was  bending  in  the  wreath  for  me,  for  it  was  too  large,  when  the  bells  rang 
out.     I  made  what  haste  I  could  to  get  the  things  off,  but  not  in  time. 

Lying  lightly  across  the  bed  was  an  elegant  white  dress  of  em- 
broidered mushn,  and  a  wreath  of  white  roses,  towards  which  Qarisse 
glanced  as  she  spoke. 

"  Sister  Charlotte  is  reprehensively  giddy — ^more  so  than  any  of  ^be 
lay  sisters,"  frowned  Madame  de  St.  L^ger.  "  You  will  do  well,  Cla- 
risse, to  have  no  future  intimacy  with  her.  And  I  could  have  vrished 
that  your  absence  from  the  holy  services  of  our  church  had  been  caused 
by  a  less  unworthy  motive." 

"  It  does  look  so  well !"  exclaimed  Clarisse,  in  a  more  elated  tone 
of  voice  than  the  religious  inmates  of  a  convent  usually  permit  themselves 
to  display.  "  Sister  Charlotte  borrowed  a  little  piece  or  glass  from  some 
of  the  board^:^  ;  and  she  let  down  my  hair  as  I  shall  wear  it  to-morrow, 
and  the  effect  of  the  wreath " 

"  You  are  forgetting  yourself"  interrupted  her  sister,  in  a  tone  which 
served  to  recal  the  scattered  thoughts  of  Clarisse  to  her  position.  "  What 
have  gewgaws  and  vanity  to  do  with  the  thoughts  of  one  hencefortb 
devoted,  bodily  and  spirituaUy,  to  God?"  ,,,,,,GoOgle 
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^  Trsc^  froe^'*  mmnuved  Ckiiite;  **  I  fear  I  hare  been  dwelling  iipoa 
the  worliUy  portion  of  to-morrow's  ceremony  more  than  befits  me.  Bufe 
I  tnut  that  when  I  haire  «iioe  taken  the  vows,  even  jou,  Marie,  will  not 
fiad  angfat  to  ocnaplain  of." 

"  Not '  Marie,' "  said  Madame  de  St.  L^ger,  in  a  milder  tone.  "  I 
hftM  liad  8eT«nl  times  to  remind  jfou  of  this.  It  is  a  sin  to  retain  aught 
of  our  woridly  aasociadooB." 

*c  Indeed  I  have  endeavoured  to  forget  all  such,  and  will  do  so." 

*' Prayer  and  hstuag,**  murmured  Madame  de  St.  L^ger,  ^<witt 
enable  ob  to  overoome  lUi  things.  Efmain  on  yoor  knees  this  nighty  mj 
aster.     May  ike  Holy  Virgin  aid  you!" 

«  Gfood  night,  Sister  Madeleine."  And  Clarisse,  as  the  door  of  the 
eeti  dosed,  fell  upon  her  knees. 

n. 

The  sun  vras  shining  glanouaij  on  the  beautiful  Department  of  the 
Isdre— 4he  morning  sun,  which  wanted  more  than  an  hour  to  its  mid-day 
heat;  the  bdls  of  the  convent  were  ringing  ou^  priests  were  to  be 
seen  in  their  showy  vestments,  and  crowds  of  the  invited  were  pouring 
into  the  convent  chapel  that  they  might  witness  Clarisse  de  Maulevrier? 
renouncement  of  eartn. 

The  goigeous  zobes  o£  many  priests  glittered  before  the  altar ;  the 
eborietecB  h^d  taken  their  accustomed  jdaoes;  the  incense-bearers  were  in 
readiness,  when  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  *^  O  Gloriosa,"  rose  sweetly  upon 
the  ear,  giving  token  of  the  approach  of  the  lady  abbess  and  her  trwn. 
It  would  hare  bean  a  singular  sight  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
mtness  such.  The  rigid,  and,  in  many  instances,  ghastly  faces  of  those 
proieesed  womeBf  ^ho,  each  bearing  a  lighted  tsper,  wheeled  off  noise- 
lessly into  their  places,  their  remarkable  Ijabit  presenting  no  features  by 
whidi  one  f(M*ip  was  distinguishable  from  another;  and  now,  advancing 
ix)m  the  midst  of  them,  and  prostrating  herself  before  the  altar,  came  a 
being  who  seemed  as  if  to  serve  for  a  very  contrast.  Her  white  robes 
hui^  in  graced  folds  around  her,  mingling  with  the  colours  of  manv 
jewels;  her  soffc  brown  hair,  confined  by  its  white  diaplet,  fell  in  curls 
upon  her  neck,  shadiog  her  flushed  and  lovdiy  countenance,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lighted  waxen  taper  in  her  right  hand,  you  might  have 
thought  she  was  kneeling  there  for  her  bridaL 

After  some  preliminary  forms,  the  diief  of  the  priests  present^  I'Ev^que 
it  S  ■  ,  turned  to  h^,  and  spoke,  whilst  every  vcnce  was  hushed,  and 
BveTj  ear  listened. 

**  My  child,  what  wxHild  you — what  is  it  that  you  ask  ?" 

'*  The  holy  vestment  of  religion,"  Clarisse  replied,  bending  lower  her 
graceful  head,  *'and  may  God  be  merciful  unto  roe!" 

"  Do  you  demand  this  of  your  own  free  will?" 

'^  Most  high  and  reverend  fiB.ther,  I  do.'* 

The  bishop  looked  at  the  abbess,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance.  *<  Have 
you  questioned  thb  child,  holy  mother?  and  is  she  fitted  for  thU  sacred 
ceremony?" 

"  She  is,  my  lord." 

He  turned  again  to  Clarisse,  his  rich  vestments  rustling  with  the  move- 
ment '*  Ejoow  you,  my  child,  that  this  course  you  ask  to  pursue,  the 
service  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  must  be  steacUly  followed  to  the  end  of 
your  life ;  and  do  you  kneel  here  with  a  firm  intention  to  do  so  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  rdying  on  His  love  to  help  your  strength  ?'J^  GoOqIc 
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"  It  ia  on  Hiin  tbat  Irelj  for  aid,  and,  tnuting  to  Wb  merey,  I  hope  ftr 
sufficient  stren^h." 

"  That  whidi  God  has  heeon  in  yoor  spirit  may  He  oonsiimmate  l** 
concluded  the  bishop,  rising  mm  his  seat,  and  raising  his  hands  as  if  to 
give  force  to  his  prayer. 
.  And  now  torn  away  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pause  ere  you  look  again. 

They  are  chanting  the  hymn  **  Veni  Creator ;"  and  who 

can  that  be  kneeliug  before  the  altar,  in  the  place  recently  occupied  l^ 
that  light  and  £Eury  form?  It  is  a  nun,  in  nowise  distinguishable  from 
those  crowding  groups  hidden  yonder  behind  the  ample  folds  of  the  daik 
curtain.  The  dress  of  flannel,  the  disfiguring  headpiece,  the  beads,  and 
the  cross  are  the  same;  yet  the  delicate  cheek  is  flushed  as  that  young 
girl's  was,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the  outline  of  the 
features.  To  you,  who  still  think  the  world's  ties  worth  living  for,  the 
conviction  that  it  is,  indeed,  the  same  form,  Clarisse  de  Maulevrier^a^ 
rushes  with  a  feeliug  of  heart-sickness.  The  embroidered  drees,  the 
sparkling  trinkets,  the  chaplet  of  roses,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  long 
shiniug  curls,  are  cast  aside  for  ever.  Look  at  the  ringlets  as  they  lie 
there,  to  be  swept  away  as  of  no  more  moment  than  the  dust  whicn  so 
many  feet  will  leave  upon  the  chapel  floor. 

Tne  bishop,  formal  and  stately,  approached  her  as  she  knelt,  his  deep 
Toice  ringing  through  the  stUlness  left  by  the  departed  sounds  of  the 
music. 

"  What  is  it  you  demand,  my  child?** 

"To  be  received  into  the  holy  profession,  my  lord;  earnestly  and 
humbly  do  I  implore  it.*' 

"  My  child,  do  you  deem  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that 
appertains  to  these  religious  vows,  with  their  rules  and  obligations;  and  do 
you  feel  the  solemn  responsibilities  you  take  upon  yourself  r" 

"  Most  high  and  reverend  father,  I  do,"  replied  Clarisse,  *^  thanks  to 
the  grace  of  God." 

"  May  Grod  help  you  to  persevere  in  this  your  righteous  resolution,*' 
was  the  rejoinder  of  we  bishop,  "  and  may  He  vouchsafe  in  His  mercifiil 
goodness  to  perfect  in  you  the  holy  work  he  has  begun !" 

The  deep,  narmonious  tones  of  the  priests  were  now  heard,  conmien<ang 
the  solemn  mass.  Clarisse  scarcely  knew  that  it  was  concluded,  wh«i 
one  of  the  priests  advanced  towards  her,  and  taking  from  her  the  lighted 
taper,  put  into  her  hand  the  act  of  profession.  She  glanced  up:  he  waa 
a  tall,  fair  man,  with  a  pleasing  countenance,  younger  than  most  of  those 
present,  and  quite  a  stranger  to  her.  But  the  bishop  was  now  before  her, 
h6lding  the  sacred  Host,  which  she  fiz^  her  eyes  upon  whilst  she  pro- 
nounced her  vow.  The  deed  was  next  signed,  the  sacrament  administered 
to  her,  and  the  bishop,  assuming  the  mitre  and  cope,  commenced  the 
autiphon,  "  Veni  Sancti,"  whilst  the  sacred  ring  was  placed  upon  her 
finger.  She  resumed  the  taper,  the  bishop  throwing  the  veil  over  her 
head  whilst  he  blessed  her :  she  prostrated  herself  once  more  before  the 
altar,  as  they  sang  the  "  Te  Deum;"  the  bishop  sprinkled  her  with  holy 
water;  the  incense  ascended  in  clouds,  filling  the  chi^  wit^  its  over- 
powering sweetness;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Ecce  quam  bonnm,'' 
chanted  by  the  choir,  Clarisse  de  Mauleyrier  had  finally  entered  the  8er-> 
vice  of  God. 

Some  hours  had  passed  away.  All  signs  of  the  morning's  ezdtement 
were  over,  and  the  convent  was  wrapped  in  its  usual  gloomy  stillneflo. 
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More  gloomy  still  was  the  cell  that  contained  Clarisse.  She  sat  at  the 
feet  of  her  low  bed,  having  drawn  the  small  round  table  to  her  side,  that 
8^  might  lean  her  elbow  upon  it  as  she  mused.  A  sad,  lonely  ezpres* 
aion-was  upon  her  countenance.  Was  it  that  she  had  cdready  begun  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  life  she  had  chosen  ?  No,  no ;  not  yet.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  morning's  ceremony,  in  which  she  had  borne  so  con- 
spicuous a  part.  How  $nany  hundreds  does  the  idea  of  that  coming 
ceremony  cause  to  give  the  casting  vote  to  their  immuration  f  You 
cannot  root  out  human  passions  from  the  human  heart;  you  cannot 
separate  a  novice,  or  even  a  nun,  from  human  vanity.  They  look  forward 
to  the  pomp  and  show  of  that  ceremony  as  more  favoured  ones  anticipate 
the  pomp  of  their  bridal.  The  white  and  flowiofi^  garments,  never  to  be 
worn  save  that  once;  the  array  of  jewels ;  the  ricn  curls  of  the  hair  then 
to  be  displayed,  and  for  ever  cast  aside ;  the  temporary  consequence  with 
which  they  are  invested ;  the  worldly  crowd  who  will  assemble,  with  their 
looks  and  gestures  of  admiration,  never  again  to  be  met  ifnth ;  and,  last 
— but,  jemember,  not  least — the  many  pnests  who  will  take  part  in  the 
service ;  and  you,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  workings  of  a  convent 
life,  little  know  in  how  super-eminent  a  degree  these  priests  are  remrded 
by  its  inmates.  Can  it  be  otherwise  ?  No ;  for  it  is  their  only  link  with 
the  secular  thoughts  and  passions  they  have  professed  to  renounce,  not 
subdued. 

They  look  forward  to  it  almost  as  to  a  bridal ;  and  Clarisse  had  knelt 
there  that  morning  with  thoughts  like  the  rest.  But  where  was  the  ana* 
logy  now  ?  In  place  of  the  one  cherished  being,  by  whose  side  would 
have  been  uttered  vows  of  love,  and  irom  whom  she  would  henceforth 
never  have  been  separated  by  night  or  by  day,  what  was  there  for  her? 
The  four  walls  of  her  dreary  cell,  the  incessant  string  of  prayers  ever  to 
be  repeated,  the  midnight  watchings  and  the  penance,  and  the  deepest 
soHtiKle  for  her  girl's  heart. 

Most  of  the  nuns  had  paid  her  a  visit*  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
some  of  the  less  rigid  ones  bringing  her  little  pieces  of  gossip— such 
goeeip  as  must  prevail  in  a  c<2nvent.  One  of  tine  boarders  was  sick; 
another,  it  was  thought,  had  that  day  determined  to  enter  upon  her 
noviciate ;  a  novice  had  fainted  with  the  excitement  of  witnessing  the 
ceremony,  and  a  second  had  burst  into  tears.  One  of  the  confessors  to 
the  convent — Clarisse's  own — ^had  received  a  distant  appointment,  and 
was  about  to  leave.  Madame  de  St.  L^ger  it  was  who  had  told  her  this, 
recommending  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  adopt  in  his  place  Father 
Leance. 

"  He  is  so  severe,  sister  Madeleine,"  answered  Clarisse,  in  a  hesitating 
tone. 

Sister  Madeleine  frowned. 

"  I  presume  no  longer  to  advise,"  was  her  cold  reply.  **  Your  respon- 
sibility now  rests  with  yourself." 

^*  May  the  Holy  Virgin  give  me  grace  to  use  it  as  I  ought  I"  aspirated 
Clarisse. 

Madame  de  St.  L^ger  withdrew ;  but  Clarisse  was  again  interrupted 
by  a  knock  at  the  cell-door,  and  a  fair,  merry-looking  girl  of  nineteen — a 
vast  deal  too  merry  for  a  convent — appeared,  throwing  her  arms  round 
Clarisse,  and  embracins^  her  affectionately. 

*^  I  hardly  dare  to  do  it,"  she  cried.  <'  You  are  so  metamorphosed 
Aat  I  have  some  doubts  whether  it  is  in  reality  my  fnend  Clariai^." 
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**  Metamorpbofled  oatwardlj/*  was  the  joimg  nmi's  re^j  ^  but  stiU 
Clariflse  in  heart/* 

**  And  always  Clarisse  to  me  here,"  added  Charlotte  de  CtAgoj. 
^Elsewhere,  I  suppose  it  most  be  formal  Sister  Agnes  ?*' 

"  Dear  Charlotte,  you  must  be  steady  when  wi^  me  now." 

'^  And  talk  steadily,  too,  you  would  imply.  The  religions  dress  does 
not  become  you  at  all.  You  look  twenty  years  older  than  you  did  Mb 
morning  in  those  bridal  robes." 

"  Years  are  nothing  to  me  now.  Old  or  young,  of  what  moment 
is  it?" 

**I  know  Fra  very  wicked,"  said  Charlotte,  seriously;  ** they  tell  me 
so  erery  day.  But  I  can't  see  any  more  harm  in  being  dressed  becom- 
ingly— ^we  boarders,  I  mean — than  in  wearing  these  blessed  old  stuff 
gowns.     Did  they  tell  you  I  burst  into  tears?" 

"No;  they  said  one  of  the  noyices  did." 

*'  And  I  too,  and  sobbed  aloud.  It  was  when  they  cut  off  your  beau- 
tiful curls.  Were  it  for  that  alone,  they  could  never  persuade  ine  into 
becoming  a  nun." 

**  Charlotte,  these  worldly  thoughts  are  fit  for  neither  of  us." 

**  Let  me  talk;  you  will  not  have  me  long.  A  letter  arrived  firom  ngr 
stepmother  this  morning,  intimating  that  as  I  declined  to  take  the  veu^ 
I  might  prepare  to  return  home  at  the  end  of  the  present  year." 

"  The  time  may  come,"  answered  Sister  Agnes  (her  religious  appella- 
tion), "when  you  will  regret  your  resolution.  Compare  the  snares  and 
unhappiness  of  the  world  with  the  peaceful  life  of  a  convent." 

**  Peaceful  to  you,  Clarisse,  who  were  brought  up  here;  but  intolerably 
irksome  to  me,  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  one  till  my  seventeenth  year. 
My  dear  mamma  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  sister  though  she  was  to 
his  godliness  the  Archbi " 

"  No  more  of  this,  Charlotte,  in  my  presence,  or  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  remind  you  that  I  am  no  longer,  even  to  you,  Clarisse  de  Maidevrier, 
but  Sister  Agnes,  and  professed." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  younger  lady,  bowing  her  head,  and 
kK>king  up  as  if  she  thought  the  habit  of  Clarisse  had  indeed  changed 
her. 

"They  say  Father  Jean  is  about  to  leave  the  convent,"  resumed 
Clarisse. 

"  Do  they,"  uttered  Chariotte,  all  her  serious  thoughts  scattered  to 
tiie  winds.  "  I  hope  we  shall  have  that  handsome  priest  in  his  place. 
Did  you  remark  him,  Clarisse  ?  He  gave  you  the  deed  of  profes- 
8Km. 

"  I  thouffht  it  was  a  stranger  who  presented  the  deed,  but  I  assure  jaa 
I  saw  notbmg  distinctly  this  morning." 

**  He  is  the  most  pleasant  looking  man,"  ran  on  Charlotte ;  "  the  very 
image  of  my  cousin  Jules.  And  many  a  sly  glance,  I  can  tell  you,  he 
cast  up  towards  our  places,  but  his  most  admiring  looks  he  kept  for  you ; 
you  may  see  that  he  has  an  eye  for  a  pretty  girl." 

Clarisse  started  from  the  chiur  where  she  had  been  sitting.  "  You 
compel  me  to  request  you  to  withdraw,  Sister  Charlotte^  and  I  shaU 
deliberate  whether  to  report  your  conversation  to  the  superioress.  You 
are  unlike  yourself  this  evening." 

"  I  am  elated  with  the  good  news  my  letter  brought ;  but  you  won't 
report  me,  Clarisse,  sweetest  and  best^"  added  the  giddy  ^rl,  as  she  stole 
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a  kifs.  '^  Attd  if  joa  did,  the  old  abbess  wotdd  not  be  to<»  ae^erc^  fir 
yon  know  she  reyerentlj  adores  the  archbishop,  and  I,  as  his  mec%  get 
mmaj  of  tkj  wild  cbatterings  wiaked  at.  I  am  nrre  if  it  were  not  for 
me,  th^re  would  never  be  a  bit  of  H£»  gtnng  on  m  the  coBvent.  Wffl 
ymfogmme?" 

^  Wm  jon  apeak  beeominglj?'* 

^^  m  never  say  another  woid  to  yon  about  pretty  giric^  I  vow.  Kor  of 
tlift  priesto  eitheiv  if  you  Hke;  though  I  dnnild  have  deemed  them  a 
i^kimate  theme,  for  the  nuns  are  always  talking  of  them.  Ak,  \  can 
see ;  this  convent  life,  for  the  professed  religieutes^  is  not  so  nnexcidiig 
sfter  all,  and  that  perhaps  you'  w^  find  oat,  Clarisse :  their  thoughts 
dwell  as  mnoh  upon  those  shaven  crowns  aa  ours  do  upon  »  krver*  Even 
the  ancient  abb^  hersj^  is  dweet  upon " 

*^6oed  ertmng  to  you,  Charlotte  de  Coigny,"  interrepted  the  nun, 
witha seven  cewmtPWiifin  "  The  next  visit  you  pay  me  must  be  at  my 
own  request" 

^  Bear  Sister  Clarisse^  you  don't  mean  that !" 

^'  The  c^s  of  the  sisterhood  are  saored.  In  a  week*s  time  from  this,  I 
w31  send  for  you  ;  hot  if  yon  offend  again,  as  you  have  offiended  this 
evvBong,  your  banishment  from  mine  will  be  perpetuaL" 

*^  My  tongue  is  always  bringing  me  into  scrapes,"  rejoined  Ghadotte, 
ka  a  tone  between  laughing  and  crying,  as  she  unwilUnely  prepared  to 
ekey.  "  It  wse  all  through  that  ktter  to-day  I  I  must  t^  you.  I  wwM 
tell  you,  Clarisse,  before  I  go  into  a  week's  banishment.  I  know  yon 
won  t  betray  me,  and  it  will  be  my  accuse  i  there  was  a  liUle  note  from 
Jules  smuggled  iaita  the  corner.^ 

Speaking  the  last  sentence  in  a  whisper,  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny  de- 
mrted.  Clarisse  rose  to  ck>se  the  door  behind  her,  and  then  resumed 
ner  place  upon  the  bed,  leaning  her  arm  again  upon  the  table,  as  it 
supported  her  head.  Various  thoughts  crowded  upon  her  mind  in  suc- 
CMskm*  The  morning  ceremony,  with  its  parade  and  ezcitenient;  the 
religious  obligations  she  had  assumed ;  the  w(^d  outside,  which  she  was 
never  more  to  see,  or  act  a  part  in ;  the  gossip  of  the  nuns,  and  the  re- 
prehensible chatter,  as  she  was  bound  to  consider  it,  of  Charlotte  de 
Co%n}k  And,  steaEng  through  all,  came  the  girl's  whispering  of  the 
strange  priest,  his  blue  eyes  and  his  comely  form ;  and,  with  a  starts 
she  caught  herself  wondering  if  he  had  indeed  gazed  at  her  with  ad- 
miration. She  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  bef(»e  the  crucifix,  whidi 
was  nailed  on  the  wall,  and  prayed  for  grace  to  subdue  all  earthly 
thoughts,  more  especially  those  of  yanity;  then  she  commenced  lux 
string*  of  prayers,  and  midnight  was  chiming  upcm  the  convent  oloek 
ere  every  bead  was  told. 

III. 

A  HEAVY  month  passed  away.  The  bitter  desolation  of  Clarissa's  ex- 
istence was  beginning  to  tell  upon  her  disappointed  heajrt,  though  she 
endeavoored  to  subdue  all  regret  by  prayer  and  fusting,  when  one  mom- 
ing  a  servant  of  the  convent— or,  as  they  are  called,  subordinate  lay 
■Blers^carae  to  tell  her  she  was  wanted  at  the  grate.  She  went  down 
with  a  lightened  step,  speculating  upon  who  it  could  be  that  asked 
Sor  her — such  a  visit  is  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  isolated  nun. 

Standing  conversing  with  the  visitor  viras  Madame  de  St»  Leger,  and 
tbeie^  outside,  with  her  face — as  much  of  it  as  vrould  come — pud^d 
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throQgfa  the  iron  ban,  stood  AglaS,  Chailes  de  St.  l^gea^u  former 
none. 

*^  Bo  you  erer  hear  of  Mm,  madam?"  were  the  first  words  Clari«e 
caught,  as  she  stood  back  in  the  rioom. 

**  I  hare  done  with  earthlj  things/'  was  the  replj  of  Madame  da  St. 
Leger,  and  her  voice  trembled^  for  all  its  seyerity ;  ^'  my  thoughts  ai^ 
seryice  are  consecrated  to  the  sunts^  and  to  them  only." 

^*  And  you  don't  aak  whether  he  is  living  or  dead,  ham>y  or  wretched?" 
pursued  the  servant^  with  a  touch  of  her  former  quickness,  ^/wooli 
peril  my  life  to  ascertain." 

^*  You  called  me  down  from  my  devotions,"  was  Madame  de  St.  L6ger^s 
repelling  answer;  ^*  I  must  now  return  to  them.  Farewdl,  Agla^;  may 
the  blessed  Virgin  change  your  heart  to  godliness  L" 

As  her  steps  echoed  away  in  tile  distance,  Clarisse  advanced  to  the 
erate.  In  that  short  moment  AglaS  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  was  sobbing  bitterly. 

**  For  these  long,  many  months,  by  night  and  by  day,  have  I  sooght 
tidings  of  my  unhappy  cmld,"  she  wailed.  ^'I  have  hovered  round  the 
establishment  of  Jesus  when,  the  day  dosed,  the  friendly  night  baa 
covered  me.  I  have  let  that  fool  of  a  gardener" — here  came  a  shadow 
of  an  old  snule— "  think  I  did  it  for  love  of  him,  and  I  can  hear  nothing. 
The  man  asserts  that  such  a  child  as  I  describe  is  not  in  the  place,  and 
never  has  been,  to  his  knowledge.  Do  you  know  where  he  is,  Made- 
moiselle Clarisse?" 

'*  AglaS,  I  have  no  information,  and  I  cannot  inquire.  It  is  an  in* 
terdicted  subject     But  I  am  no  longer  Mademoiselle  Clarisse." 

"  So  they  told  me,*'  interrupted  the  girl ;  *'  they  said  I  ought  to  have 
asked  for  ^  Sister  Agnes.'  I  heard  ^lat  you  were  professed.  Do  you 
ever  think  now,  in  your  solitude,  of  that  banished  child?" 

"  Often,  often,  Agla6 ;  he  was  dear  to  me  as  to  you." 

The  woman  shook  her  head ;  she  knew  how  mistiucen  was  the  assertion. 

^'  Your  life  is  one  of  loneliness,  mademoiselle." 

*^  Almost  unbroken." 

''  And  does  your  heart  never  ful  you  ?  do  yearnings  after  those  yoa 
once  knew  and  loved  never  come  to  you?  has  the  long,  death-like  exist- 
ence in  prospective  no  terrors  for  you  ?" 

A  deep  blush  suffused  Clarisse's  hce ;  with  this  link  before  her  of  a 
former  world,  she  could  not  be  wholly  a  nun,  even  in  speech. 

^*  There  never  was  one  yet  who  had  not  her  regrets  when  she  was  fairly 
launched  into  the  desolation,"  whispered  Aglae.  ''And  he  has  been 
forced,  in  his  timid  childhood,  into  the  same  solitude.  His  hoAe^  his 
father.  May  all  the  blessed  saints  rest  his  spirit  I  and  he  deserves  rest^ 
though  they  did  not  put  up  masses  for  his  soul ; — ^his  mother,  and  all  he 
cared  for,  torn  horn  him.     Kept,  perhaps,  in  terror,  in  torture         " 

"Aglae!" 

''  I  know  much  that  they  will  do  to  bend  a  rebellious  spirit  to  th^  wiU, 
mademoiselle.  And  I  have  such  dreadful  dreams,"  she  continued,  in  a 
whisper.  ''  Sometimes  I  see  him  lying  dead,  and  that's  a  comfort  to  me; 
sometimes  I  see  them  throw  him  on  a  stack  of  lighted  fieigots.  Last  night 
that  ever  was,  I  dreamt " 

"  Don*t  talk  so,"  shivered  Clarisse ;  and  she  drew  nearer  to  the  grate, 
for  superstition  was  rife  within  her,  and  the  servant's  w(m^  caused  a  diill 
fading  to  creep  over  her.     ''  I  hate  any  one  to  talk  of  dreams ;  remember, 
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Afflae,!  am  akne  in  my  dark  cell  from  the  ftD  of  eTeniDrtothebieakof 
day/' 

**Aiid  yoa  knownoihiiig  about  Inmr  moaned  poor  AglaC,  as  she  pre- 
pared to  leave ;  ^'  it  was  my  object  in  coming  here.  May  Heaven  guard 
TOU9  mademobene ;  may  it  protect  us  all  and  give  us  consolation^  for  I 
Mieve  we  all  need  it"  ^ 

Clarisse  turned  from  the  grate ;  the  convent  bell  was  ringmg  for  one 
of  the  chapel  services,  and  she  jomed  the  procession  of  nuns  as  tl^y  glided 
towards  the  holy  edifice, 

IV. 

Again  the  weeks  went  on,  many  weeks,  and  a  diange  had  entered  into 
tiie  life  and  heart  of  Chirisse  de  Maulevrier.  Look  at  her  as  she  sits  there 
in  her  lonely  cell;  it  is  more  dreary  than  ever;  for  the  cold  of  the  late 
autumn  is  shivering  there,  Clarisse's  feet  press  the  uncovered  stone  floor, 
and  the  whistline  wind  sighs  round  the  convent  and  shakes  the  tall  trees 
with  a  superstitious  sound;  yet  in  her  eye  the  once  sad  expression  has 
giToi  place  to  a  light  rarely  seen,  save  in  those  who  possess  heart  hapm- 
ness.  Can  it  be  that  the  austerio  practices  of  her  relieion  have  called  this 
fixth?  if  so,  why  the  life  of  a  nun  is  more  blissful  Sian  the  denizens  of 
die  world  deem  it 

A  ti^  at  the  cell  door.  Clarissa's  hands  tremble,  and  her  cheeks  flush 
as  she  turns  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  is  her  confessor  who  enters — the 
fidr,  pleasing  man,  who  but  a  few  months  ago  was  a  stranger  in  the 
convent  And  ah!  you  see  it  now — you  see  it  in  her  glowing  cheek 
and  beating  heart— that  priest  has  become  to  her  the  day-star  of 
existence. 

How  did  love  come  to  them— for  he  foels  it,  or  assumes  to  do  so,  as  she 
does?  Was  it  that  the  giddy  words  of  Charlotte  de  Coigny,  awaking  the 
vanity  of  her  heart,  led  it  on  to  love?  Flattered  vanity  is  often  a  safe  con- 
doctor  to  it  Or  was  it  that  this  confessor,  this  visitor  of  the  other  sex, 
the  only  one  she  ever  exchanged  a  word  with  or  saw,  save  the  officiating 
piests  at  the  chapel,  bore  its  mevitable  prints  upon  her  isolated  life?  u 
IS  of  little  moment  to  inquire :  the  passion  had  taken  possession  of  her 
beyond  all  possibilibr  of  eradication — the  strange  mixture  of  relifi;ion  and 
love  that  none  can  feel  save  the  Romish  devotees;  while  she  knelt  to  and 
obmd  him  as  a  god,  she  worshipped  him  as  a  man. 

A  Hght  step  tripped  along  the  passage;  it  was  that  of  Charlotte  de 
Coigny.  She  stopped  at  the  door  of  Chrisse's  cell,  but  the  holy  sandals 
were  tnere,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny  speeded  back  again,  returning  to 
the  room  appropriated  to  the  elder  boarders. 

^  Those  nuns  are  always  at  confSsssion,"  she  exclaimed;  **  there  are  no 
less  than  four  pairs  of  sandab  in  the  south  corridor:  what  a  heap  of  sins 
they  must  commit !" 

^  If  they  committed  half  as  many  as  you.  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny," 
interrupted  a  stem  voice  from  the  comer,  ^<  the  holy  priesthood  would 
scarce  find  time  to  confess  them." 

^  Pardon,  madam,"  cried  Charlotte^  starting,  as  she  recognised  one 
who  held  a  high  place  in  the  convent ;  ^'  I  did  not  know  you  were  here." 

''So  it  wodd  seem,"  returned  the  dd  nun.  ''What  businese  had 
you  in  the  south  corridor  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  ? — ^what  took  yon 
ftither?" 
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^'Ifyk^"  antwcnd  CkiArtA^  jo*  w«^  sad  ftowr in  Iter  kuM- 

diate  yicinity  were  seized  with'  a  fit  of  coughiDg,  so  yiolent,  that  tiM 
reverend  usUs,  who  was  aHHr-cghted  aad  werj  dad,  kujubed  y^amt  Aej 
w«e  chokii^  aL 

^  Take  jour  nat  ti»fe,"  cned  the  maa,  pomtiag  to  a  eertani  higfc 
seat,  which  the  hoarlbrs  odled  the  stool  of  repentance^  **  and  com§t»gmtit 
fifteen  Italian  yeihe.  Sisfeer  Cecfle,"  At  added,  twain^  to  ooa  of  the 
hj  teacfaer%  '^he  so  good  as  to  atteod  diat  she  aajs  tiienipropeily.*' 

But  Charlotte  de  Coigny  possessed  an  undauiited  apint^  and  om  the 
departure  of  the  superintending  nua^  ahout  an  hour  afterwards,  she  affain 
made  her  escape  in  search  of  Clarisse,  groping  stealthily  along  the  daik 
pa8si^;e8.  T^  wind  howled  in  gosts  that  almost  startled  her,  feirWae  as 
she  was,  the  rain  fell  in  tcwents,  and  as  die  iock  a  Gghted  lanttm  fron 
the  niche,  before  turning  into  ^  sooth  gaMery,  a  rash  of  wind,  entniog 
AroUgh  the  wknlow  in  the  h^h  roof,  threatened  to  eitingoiA  it. 

*'  '!nie  Holy  Virg^  be  with  yoo,  my  efaild,"  cried  a  priest,  meetiiig 
her  as  he  quitted  one  of  the  cells  of  the  nuns;     ^  It  is  an  awfbl  ni^;lit." 

*^  Awful  indeed,  fift^r.'*  And  Chariotte^'wi^  a  passings  revereoecv 
hurried  on. 

Again  was  her  journey  in  Tain,  Father  Gerard's  sandals  were  stift 
before  Clarisse's  cell.  WithVgesture  of  impatience,  Chariotte  de  Coigny 
tamed  away,  and  in  the  same  moment  was  heard  the  first  stroke  of  the 
▼esper^belL  Leavii^  the  bmtem  in  iti  niche,  she  flew  ba^  aa  hat  aa 
tlie  darkness  would  permit,  to  anawer  to  the  call  when  the  boasdets  we 
mustered  for  respers. 

The  chimes  had  nearly  eeased,  and  Father  Gerard  left  the  c^:  no*  ae 
Clarisse — she  was  lying  sobbing  upon  the  bed,  a  strange  aoavoe  of 
remorse  or  grief,  one  wat  she  had  never  fslt  before^  shaking  her  frame. 

Now  fair  and  gentle  reader,  do  not  fiing  the  Mafaanne  down,  and  think 
of  Clarisse  by  a  name  yon  have  nerer  yet  sulKed  your  lips  to  utter.  I 
tell  you,  you  cannot  separate  haman  persons  from  the  human  hearts 
Here  was  a  giri,  but  fbur*and-twentY  years  of  age,  oonsciona  ci  her 
youth  and  vain  of  her  attractions,  lannured  for  life  in  that  gloomy 
building,  ae  in  a  living  graTC.  The  innoctnt  vanity  of  girlhood,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  o^r  sex,  so  essential  to  yontk  and  beauty,  shot  o«b 
firom  her.  The  ascetic  hie,  the  absence  of  aU  comfort^  the  moaotouows 
attendances  at  the  chapel  to  hear  ^  same  services^  the  efveTHfecmiing 
penances,  the  gloomy  cell,  the  nmny  hours  of  silent  prayei;  and  the 
sectary  vigils  of  the  dismal  night !  Is  it  to  be  wondmd  at  diat  tbe 
daily  visits  of  her  confessor,  and  he  an  attractive  man,  became  to  her  as 
the  one  ray  of  light  amidst  ihe  surrounding  darkness,  or  tiuit  lovn 
^onld  supervene  ?  And  I  tell  yon,  all  haugfau  as  you  are  in  jonr 
conscious  security,  that  had  ^'on  been  placed  in  CJarBse  de  Mfinkin  wilj 
situation,  and  tempted  as  she  was,  if  you  had  not  fallen,  yon  woiM  hsive 
been  more  than  woman. 

And  do  you  think  Clarisse**  was  a  solitary  example,  even  in  that  eon- 
vent?  She  but  followed  in  the  wake  of  thousands  oi  nans,  and  tfaonottads 
will  follow  in  hers,  if  the  Frendi  convents  retain  their  phiees  in  iim  coun* 
try.  Believe  me,  she  is  moa:e  deserving  of  pity  than  scorn.  In  a  few 
weeks  that  monk  will  fully  have  persuMed  her  that  black  is  white,  and 
that  to  live  in  sin  is  essential  to  die  well-being  of  her  souL  Oh,  it  is  a 
convenient  faith!    AU  offences  may  be  pursued  with  impunity  by^  mae 
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profeflsmg  it :  murden,  ihefts>  eveiy  imagioaUe  crime,  may  be  committed 
one  day,  and  absolution  purchased  for  them  the  next. 

Neither  execrate  the  priest.  He  had  been  reared  in  the  creed  of  the 
Jestdts.  Their  existence  is  condemned  to  isolation — they  are  separated  by 
ihe  laws  from  the  society  and  love  of  woman — ^the  sweet  ties  of  mother  and 
nster  removed  at  an  early  agOT-the  more  endearing  tie  of  vrife  never  to 
be  known  to  them,  this  intercourse  with  a  convent  brings  with  it  an  over- 
whelming temptation.  It  is  the  system  yon  must  blame,  not  the  man. 
Let  the  Roman  Catholic  governments  do  away  with  their  nunneries,  and 
his  Holiness  the  Pope  vnll  very  soon  find  his  priests  clamouring  to  be 
aDowed  that  marriage  they  now  rail  against. 

The  following  morning,  after  breakfast  was  over  in  the  refectory — 
&rk  dry  bread,  and  cans  of  milk  and  water,  for  the  day  was  one  strictly 
maigre — a  sister  invited  Clarisse  to  walk  with  her  in  the  doisters,  but 
she  excused  herself  and  ascended  to  her  celL  She  had  just  gained  it^ 
when  Chariotte  de  Coigpay  overtook  her. 

"  You  here  at  this  hour,  Charlotte!" 

**  I  am  no  longer  in  the  school  rules,"  was  the  answer ;  "  my  cousin 
Jules  has  asked  for  me  in  marriage ;"  and  she  danced  about  the  cell  floor, 
in  her  elated  spirits,  as  she  poured  forth  the  news.  "  Yesterday  arrived 
a  special  messenger  to  the  lady  abbess,  from  my  now  gracious  stepmother, 
and  I  am  to  proceed  home  without  delay.  I  don't  think  Madame  Agathe 
knew  that  last  night  when  she  gave  me  the  Italian  verbs." 

"You,veri)s!" 

"  For  coming  after  you.  By  the  way,  Clarisse,  what  a  long  confession 
you  had.  Twice  I  came  hither,  at  a  pretty  long  interval  too,  and  Father 
G^rard*8  sandals  seemed  fixtures  at  the  door.** 

Clarisse  hid  her  burning  countenance  in  her  hands,  and  turned  it  from 
Charlotte  de  Coig^y. 

**  The  priests  always  do  come  just  when  they  are  not  wanted,"  ejacu- 
lated Charlotte.  "  I  was  longing  to  tell  you,  and  I  braved  the  rules 
which  forbid  our  visits  here  affcer  dusk." 

"  When  do  you  leave  ?* 

"  To-day,  and  this  is  my.  fSBu-ewell  visit  to  you :  we  start  at  mid-day. 
0  Clarisse,  she  cried,  still  dancing  round  her ;  "  what  a  change  it  will 
be !  I  could  not  sleep  last  night  for  excitement.  The  wretched  days  of  a 
convent  exchanged  for  the  social  happiness  and  love  of  a  home !  Can  I 
do  anything  for  you  in  the  worid  ?" 

A  sad  smile  passed  over  Clarisse's  countenance  at  the  question — a 
fiown  would  have  risen  to  her  sister's.  "  The  worid  and  I  have  nothing 
now  in  common,'*  was  her  reply.  "  And  may  you  so  live  in  it  as  to  pre- 
pare you  for  a  better." 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  Clarisse,  dearest,"  sobbed  Chariotte,  as  she  chmg 
round  her  neck.  **  You  are  tied  to  this  eternal  solitude,  whilst  I  am 
going  forth  to  all  of  hope,  and  that  is  useful  in  life  T' 

It  was  even  so.  Clansse  de  Maulevrier  had  renounced  the  world, 
where  she  might  have  played  a  happy  and  a  worthjr  part;  flying  from  its 
vanities  as  from  snares  ffnd  pitfolls ;  and  what  gained  she  ?  The  bitter 
anguish  of  a  never-satisfied  heart ;  and  a  course  of  crying  sin,  mixed  with 
the  hypocritical  duties  of  a  folse  religion.  Cavil  not  at  the  epithet : 
when  sm  is  pursued,  unchecked  and  unrepented  of,  religion  is  but  hypo- 
crisy, though  the  frame  be  worn  to  a  skeleton  with  fiisting,  and  the  knees 
bent  for  ever  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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NOTES  IN  CORITWALL .• 
CoBNWALL  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  interesting  counties  of 
England.  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  are  still  in  many 
instances  primitive  and  peculiar.  Four  parts  out  of  five  of  its  outline 
exposed  to  the  sea,  it  presents  a  variety  of  promontories  and  bays,  rode 
rocks  and  treacherous  creeks,  caves  and  precipices,  with  a  hardy,  fishing, 
smugfi^ling,  wrecking,  population;  without  aught  to  compare  with  it 
elsewnere  in  the  British  ules.  In  the  interior,  rugged,  naked,  and  on- 
cultivated  heaths  and  moors  are  diversified  by  picturesque  wooded  or  cul- 
tivated hill  and  dale.  Strange  rocks,  as  the  Hurlers,  the  Cheese-ring,  and 
Logan  Stone,  cromlechs,  circles,  and  intrenchments  of  various  descriptions, 
dot  the  sur£EU!e  of  the  rock  and  moorlands;  religious  edifices  witii 
mediaeval  associations,  and  casties  with  many  a  tradition,  rise  up  here 
and  there,  buried  in  silent  woody  recesses,  or  stand  forth  on  lofty  and 
commanding  eminences,  even  on  the  summits  of  tiiose  stupendous  cngs 

ias  is  the  case  with  St  Mchael,  but  especially  so  with  Tintagel)  whidi 
brm  the  neat  barriers  opposed  by  England  against  the  encroaching 
waters  of  the  deep.  LasUy,  and  not  least,  there  are  nunes  extending  &r 
away  beneath  the  billows  of  the  Atiantic ;  there  are  small  lakes,  or  pools^ 
of  almost  mysterious  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  climate  in  which  fuMhiafl^ 
myrties,  geraniums,  and  hydrangeas,  thrive  and  bloom  almost  throughout 
tlie  vear. 

Mr.  WiUde  Collins,  and  his  artistic  friend,  Mr.  H.  C.  Brandling,  are 
excellent  companions  to  follow  on  a  peripatetic  excursion  in  a  district  of 
such  varied  beauty  and  interest.  No  sooner  is  the  first  start  aocomplislied 
from  Falmouth,  and  St.  Germains  reached  by  the  desultory  efiorts  of 
Mr.  William  Dawle,  "  the  most  amusing  and  original  of  boatmen,^  than 
we  are  treated  to  a  pen  and  pencil  sketdi  of  all  that  remains  of  the  old, 
and  that  has  been  superadded  of  new,  to  the  church  of  St.  Germanus  of 
Auxerre.  What  is  still  more  characteristic,  turn  over  four  pages,  and 
you  have  a  fishing-town  on  the  soutii-coast — Looe — ^which  existed  as 
such  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  remuns  to  this  day  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  primitive  places  in  England.  But  transitions  in  a 
civilised,  densely  populated  country  like  England  are  brief  and  numerous. 
Fresh  from  the  quaint  old  houses,  the  delightfully  irregular  streets,  and 
the  fragrant  terrace-gardens  of  Looe,  our  tourists  pronounced  Liskeaid 
—a  larfi;e,  agricultural  town,  with  modem  square  houses,  wide,  dus^, 
deserted  streets,  and  misanthropical-looking  shopkeepers,  clad  in  rusty 
black — to  be  ^'  an  abomination  of  desolation." 

It  is  frt)m  Liskeard,  however,  that  the  pilgrim  takes  his  start  across 
the  moors  to  the  grey  walls  of  St.  Clare,  with  its  ruined  oratory  and  its 
dear  sparklmg  well,  type  of  its  patron  saint ;  to  tiie  Great  Caraton 
copper  mines  ;  to  tiie  granite  piles  and  Druidic  remains  which  diversifv 
the  surface  c^  this  the  most  remarkable  central  district  of  ComwalL 
Within  this  moorland  district  are  to  be  seen  the  Other  Half  Stone — a 
fragment  of  a  cross,  said  to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dan- 
gerth,  King  of  Cornwall;  the  cromlech,  call^  Trevethy  Stone,  and 
other  imenhirs,  dolmens,  and  Celtic  rock  structures.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cheese-ring,  of  which  Brandling 

•  Rambles  beyond  Raawsys ;  or,  Notes  in  Cornwall  taken  afoot.  By  W. 
¥nikie  Collins,  Author  of  <<  The  life  of  William  Collins,  BJL,''&c.;  with  Illnstia- 
tions  by  Heniy  C.  Brandling.    B.Bentley.  ^  I 
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hfts  giyen  so  striking  a  sketch,  ihe  Hurlers,  with  which  a  fantastic  legend 
of  men  toraed  into  stones  is  associated^  and  the  Logan  Stone^  also  ably 
sketched  by  Brandling,  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  elements 
upon  the  native  rock ;  in  this  case  varieties  of  granite,  or  moorstone,  as 
it  is  expressively  called  in  ComwaH. 

We  are  weU  aware  that  arch»ologbts  have  taken  rocking-stones 
under  ihm  patronage,  and  have  classed  them  among  remnants  of  art. 
They  thus  appear  under  a  distinct  head ;  as  Les  Pi^rres  brardantes^  in 
die  '^  Elements  d'Arch^ologie  Natlonale  par  le  Dr.  Louis  Batissier ;"  and 
in  like  manner,  under  that  of  ^'  Rockiog^Stones,"  in  Mr.  John^Yonge 
Akerman's  "  Archaeological  Index.**  Many  have  been  the  theories  sugp- 
gested  by  these  rockin^stones ;  and  Mr.  Akcnman  remarks,  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  and  use  of  these  stones,  there  are  some 
grounds  for  supposing  that  they  were  suggested  by  the  natural  clearage 
of  rocks.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say — as  to  move  these  roddng-stones 
is  often  a  trick  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  point  to  which 
force  must  be  applied — that  they  may  not  have  been  used  as  probationaiy 
stones,  by  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  may  have  been 
tested  in  barbarous  times,  but  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  in  all 
oases  they  owe  their  origin  to  natural  causes.  The  peculiarity  in  the 
drculariy  laminar  decomposition  of  granite,  and  of  some  rocks  of  vol- 
canic origin,  is  well  known  to  geologists,  and  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Mr.  Macculloch. 

That  rock  monuments  of  the  Celtic  era  abound  in  Cornwall  only  shows 
Aat  great  &cilities  e»sted  there  for  their  construction;  it  no  more  attests 
the  construction  by  the  hand  of  man  of  the  Cheese-ring  or  the  Hurlers,  or 
the  original  uplifting  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  precipice  of  the  Logan 
Stone,  tiian  it  does  the  erection  of  the  two  great  rocks  in  LamomaCove,  or 
the  scattering  of  all  the  fEintastic,  various-formed  rocks  that  are  met  with 
over  a  great  part  of  the  country.  No  sooner  had  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Brandling  advanced  on  to  the  wild  moor  of  St  Clare  than  they  stumbled 
upon  three  masses  of  granite,  which  were  said  to  have  been  riven  in  an 
instant  by  the  H^htmng  into  the  fragmentary  form  which  tiiey  now 

rent.  Everywhere,  and  still  more  especially  between  Land's  End  and 
Ives,  the  moorstone  lies  dispersed  in  detached  blocks,  many  of  them 
huge  enough  for  anotiier  Stonehenge.  Rocking-stones  have  been  met 
with  in  Spain,  in  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  Australia;  so  that,  says  Mr. 
Akerman,  "their  use  at  one  period  of  the  world  was  universal."  But  is 
it  likely  that  the  same  probationary  practices  extended  all  over  the 
worid  ?  Do  we  find  cromlechs,  or  dolmens,  or  triliths,  or  other  well- 
attested  Celtic  rock  structures,  always  by  the  side^  or  in  the  same  country, 
where  rocking-stones  are  met  with?  There  is  a  district  in  Cappadocia 
where,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  rock,  several  hundred  probationary 
stones,  of  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes,  are  congregated  together  in  two  or 
three  different  spots;  there  are  no  Celtic  remains  in  the  same  country; 
and  would  any  one  suppose  the  followers  of  St  George  to  have  been  so 
corrupt,  or  so  tyrannical,  as  to  have  required  many  hundreds  of  rocking- 
stones  to  have  heen  erected !  The  feu^t  is,  that  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur,  the  character 
of  the  rock  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  difference  in 
texture  between  the  neck  of  the  supporting  rock  and  the  rock  suppcnrted, 
tell  their  own  tale  in  a  very  plain  and  satis&ctory  manner. 

We  would  not  have  saia  so  much  concerning  the  difference  betwee%[^ 
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vocking-stoaefi,  Cheese-nnga^  gnuute-boiilders,  and  masnlun  and  <MBM»n^ 
but  tbat  these  are  among  the  greatoBt  euriositieB  of  Cornwall  ^  If  a 
HMUQ  dreamt  of  a  great  pile  of  stones  in  a  nightmare^"  says  Mr.  CoUiii% 
^he  would  dream  of  suck  a  pile  as  the  Qwese-ring."  Loo  Pool,  the 
largest  lake,  or  rather  lagoon,  in  Cornwall,  pertMularly  excited  am 
auuior*s  admiratioQ.  <' No  fitury  vision  of  Nature  that  ever  was  imagined 
is  more  fantastic/^  says  Mr«  Comns,  "•  or  more  loyelv  tlua  tins  ^oooos 
reality,  which  brines  all  ^e  more  widely  contrasted  charaoteristies  of  a 
sea  Tiew  and  an  i^and  view  into  the  closest  contact,  aad  pseseots  idbma 
in  one  haraionioas  [octure  to  the  eye."  The  lisard  piomoDtory  a^pean^ 
however,  to  ns,  a  mr  more  striking  and  iuteresdng  i 


On  each  side  %£  us,  predpiee  over  precipice,  cavern  witlim  cavern,  rose  Ika 
great  cUiSh,  pcotectmf  the  laod  against  the  raging  aea.  Three  hnadved  Int 
beneath,  the  fbam  was  boiling  far  oat  over  a  reef  of  black  rocks;  above  and 
around  flodcs  of  sea  birds  flew  in  ever-lengthening  circles,  or  perched  flap^ng 
Hieir  wings  and  sunning  thdr  plumage,  on  ledges  of  river-stone  Mow  us.  Eveij 
oliject  forming  the  wide  sweep  of  the  view  was  on  the  vastest  and  most  nu^estie 
scale.  The  wild  varieties  of  form  in  the  jagged  line  of  rocks  stieftehed  awif 
eastward  and  westward,  as  £ur  as  the  eje  could  reach;  black  shapeless  masses  of 
mist  scowled  over  the  whole  landward  horizon;  the  bright  blue  sky  at  the  opposite 
point  was  covered  with  towerinr  white  douds,  which  moved  and  changed  mag^ 
niflcentlj;  the  tossing  and  ragbag  of  the  great  bright  sea  was  sublimelj  eoo- 
trasted  by  the  solitude  and  tianquilUty  of  the  desert  orerwdiadowed  land,  idnls 
ever  and  ever-sounding^  as  they  first  sounded  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  the  rolling  waves  and  the  rushing  wind  pealed  out  their  primeval  music 
over  the  whole  scene! 

Almost  every  qpot  at  ihe  Lizard  is  memorable  for  some  migbty  con- 
Tolsion  of  nature,  or  is  tragically  associated  with  some  gloomy  stonr  of 
shipwreck  and  death.  The  '*  Pistol  Meadow^  records  a  sad  event  of  the 
latter  kind.  The  "  Lion's  Den**  and  "  Daw's  Hugo,"  or  cave^  exhilnt 
evidences  of  the  former.  But  die  place  at  which  the  coast  scenery  of  the 
Lizard  district  arrives  at  its  climax  of  g^randeur  is  Kynance  Cove.  *'  What 
a  scene  was  now  presented  to  us !  It  was  a  perfect  palace  of  rocks !  Some 
rose  perpendicularly  and  separate  from  each  other,  m  the  shapes  of  pyra- 
mids and  steeples  ;  some  were  overhanging  at  the  top,  and  pierced  vrith 
dark  caverns  at  the  bottom ;  some  were  stretched  iM)rizontally  on  the 
sand,  here  studded  with  pools  of  water,  there  broken  into  natural  arch- 
ways; no  one  resembled  another  in  shape,  size,  or  position;  and  all,  at  the 
moment  when  we  looked  on  them,  were  wrapped  in  the  solemn  obscurity 
of  a  deep  mist ;  a  mist  which  shadowed  without  concealing  them,  which 
exaggerated  their  size,  and,  hiding  all  the  cliffs  beyond,  presented  them 
sublimely  as  separate  and  solitary  objects  in  the  sea  view." 

Excursions  among  these  rocks  to  the  "Devil's  Bellows,**  the  "Devils 
Throat,"  and  still  more  especially  to  the  summit  of  "  Asparagus  Island," 
are  not  without  risk  even  to  those  who  had  had  a  previous  training  pecu- 
liar to  Cornwall  by  walking  on  the  top  of  stone  dykes  as  a  pathway.  The 
pencil  which  has  been  so  successful  with  St  Michael's  Mount,  Looe^  and 
Land's  End,  has  failed  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  ibe  wonders  of  Ky- 
nance Cove. 

Tliitaeel,  with  its  leeends  of  King  Arthur,  carries  us  back  to  the  quaint 
mythical  fancies  of  olden  time :  St.  Michael's,  with  its  Norman  cell,  and 
its  stronghold  which  resisted  kings  and  parliamentarians  alike,  belongs 
to  better  defined  historical  times.  Mr.  Collins  presents  the  reader  with 
brief  sketches  of  this  interesting  spot  through  wnat  he  calls  "  Dissolving 
Views,"  and  Brandling  crowns  the  subject  with  a  light,  pleasant 
sketcL     Here,  also,  are  the  remains  of  a  submarine  forest— a  forest 
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which  in  olden  time  surrounded  CaraMuz,  "  the  grey  or  hoary  rock  in 
the  wood,"  of  which  Mr.  Collins  makes  no  mention. 

^  Something  like  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  pilgrim  in  the  Holy 
Land/'  obsenres  Mr.  CoUms,  ''the  Land's  End  is — to  compare  great 
tilings  with  small — to  the  tourist  in  ComwalL  It  is  the  grand  and  final 
object  of  his  ioumey — the  Comish  ukima  Thule^  where  his  progress 
stops — the  shnne  towards  which  his  face  has  been  set  from  the  first  day 
when  he  started  on  his  travels — the  main  vent,  tiirough  which  all  the 
pent-up  enthusiasm  accumulated  along  the  line  of  route  is  to  burst  its 
way  oirt  in  one  long  flow  of  admiratien  aztd  delight.^' 

And  a  safe  Test  it  is,  too;  opening  upon  the  Atlantic,  witiiovt  an  ob- 
ilncie  to  the  flow  of  admiratioa,  from  tiieBoe  to  the  Antarctic  ioel 
fiere  the  tntyeller  w31  find  an  old  nilestooe  marked  ''L" — the  real 
enginal  first  mile  in  England  I  and  a  little  further  on  a  house,  on  one  side 
of  which  he  will  see  written,  in  large  letters,  '^  This  is  the  first  Inn  in  Bjifip- 
knd ;"  and  on  the  other,  ^  This  is  the  hkst  Inn  laEi^^d."  It  being  the 
fest  to  the  ponon  who  appi^oaches  from  the  sea-ebore,  the  kit  to  him  who 
■rivea  from  the  mainland.  A  great  mass  of  granite  has  been  the 
rnnckg  of  Old  EiUg^and  in  this  direction.  It  alone  has  presenred  it,  from 
■ite-nistonc  times,  from  the  action  of  win&  and  wares. 

A  visit  to  Botallaok  Mine,  and  a  waHc  thence  to  St.  Ives,  between 
noors  and  hills  on  one  nde,  and  di£Bi  and  eea  on  the  other — di^ilaying 
some  of  the  dreariest  views  that  they  beheld  in  Comwall^precede  two 
antithetical  pictures,  to  each  of  which  a  chapter  is  devoted ;  being  the 
^modern "  as  compared  with  the  **  ancient^  drama  (rf  Cornwall— the 
■ledem,  as  p^ormed  in  a  booth  of  canvai  and  old  boards;  the  ancient, 
as  enacted  at  Piran  Round,  ^  amphitheatne  £unous  for  its  old  Cornidi 
miracle  plays.  Lastly,  we  Save  the  nunnery  of  Mawgan,  lintagel,  and 
the  legoids  of  the  northern  coast ;  and  our  lively,  amiaUe,  and  descrip- 
tive tounst,  whose  spirit  evidently  began  to  flag  the  moment  he  had 
tamed  his  back  upon  Land's  End,  brings  hk  pleasant  days  of  strolling 
travel  to  an  end.  It  does  not  iq>pear,  from  Mr.  ColHns's  account  of  hu 
trip,  that  the  Comish  people  are  so  much  accustomed  to  pedestrian 
tourists  as  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss.  The  mere  ngbt  of  two  stran* 
gers,  he  telk  us,  walking  along  with  such  appendages  as  knapsacks 
strapped  on  their  shoulders,  seemed  of  itself  to  provoke  the  most  un- 
bounded wonder: 

We  were  stared  at  with  almost  incredible  pertinacity  and  good  humonr.  People, 
hard  at  work,  left  off  to  look  at  us;  wlwle  groaps  coDgre^pated  at  oottage-doors, 
walked  into  the  middle  of  the  road  wlien  tfaej  saw  us  approach,  looked  at  us  in 
front  from  that  commanding  point  of  view  until  we  passed  them,  and  then  wheeled 
round  with  one  accord  and  gazed  at  us  behind  as  long  as  we  were  in  their  sight. 
Little  children  ran  in  doors  to  bring  out  large  children  as  we  drew  naur. 
Farmers,  overtaking  us  on  horseback,  palled  in,  and  passed  at  a  walk  to  examine 
as  at  their  ease.  Witii  tiie  exception  of  bedridden  people  and  people  m  prison, 
I  believe  that  the  whole  population  of  Cornwall  looked  at  us  all  over— back  view 
and  front  view— from  h^  to  footl 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  boorish  staring  was  not  accompanied  by 
jeers  or  impertinence.  There  was,  however,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  no 
end  of  aurmises  as  to  the  objects  which  the  two  knapsacked  pedestrians 
had  in  view.  Some  wre  satisfied  that  they  were  "mappers,"  others 
declared  them  to  be  ''trodjersr  others,  again,  asked  them  what  they 
had  to  sell ;  and  one  old  lacjy  actually  moaned  lamentably  that  the  poor 
Mows  should  be  obliged  to  carry  their  baggage  on  their  backs! 
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While  the  foregoing  arrangements  were  in  progress,  Mr.  WatchcaA 
had  desired  Slarkey,  the  knife-boy^  to  go  into  the  old  hay-loft  and  tike 
the  three-legged  fox  he  wonid  find,  and  put  him  down  among  the  lameb 
by  the  smnmer-house,  where  he  wonlddraw  up  to  him  all ''  reg'lar^'  hke. 
Accordingly,  Slarkey  went,  but  the  old  cripple,  haying  mounted  the 
rafters,  Slarkey  didn't  see  him,  or  rather  seemg  but  one  fox,  he  con* 
eluded  it  was  nira,  and  clutched  him,  with  a  greater  eye  to  his  not  lutiiig 
him  than  to  seeing  how  many  legs  he  had ;  me  consequence  was,  that  he 
bagged  an  uncommonly  fine  old  dog  fox  that  Wiley  Tom  had  just  stolen 
from  Lord  Scamperdale's  new  cover  atFaggotfurze;  and  it  was  not  until 
Slarkey  put  him  down  among  the  bushes,  and  saw  how  lively  he  went^ 
that  he  saw  his  mistake.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  had 
just  time  to  pocket  the  bag  when  Watchom's  half-drunken  cheer,  and  the 
thundering  cracks  of  ponderous  whips  on  either  side  of  the  Dean,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  pack. 

*^E'leu,  in  there  P*  cried  Watchom  to  the  hounds.  ^'Ord,  dommee, 
but  its  slippy,"  said  he  to  himself.  ''Have  at  him.  Plunderer,  good 
dog !  /  wish  I  may  be  Cardinal  "V^seman  for  coming  added  he,  seeing 
how  his  breath  showed  on  the  air.     "  Ho-o-i-cks  !  podi  Im  hup  !    I'll  l^ 

d nd  if  I  sha'n*t  be  down !"  exclaimed  he,  as  his  horse  slid  a  long  slide. 

"  Hc'leuy  in  I  Conaueror,  old  boy !"  continued  he,  exddmingloud  enough 
for  Mr.  Sponge,  who  was  drawmg  near,  to  hear;  "  find  us  a  fox  that  'ill 
give  us  five  and  forty  minnits !"  the  speaker  inwardly  hoping  they  might 
chop  their  bagman  m  cover.  "  Y'O-o-icks  1  rout  mm  out  V*  continued 
he,  getting  more  energetic.     **  F-o-o-td6#,  wind  him ! "  • 

''  No  go,  I  think,"  observed  George  Cheek,  ambling  up  on  his  \eggj 
weed. 

**  No  go,  ye  hanged  young  infidel,"  growled  Watchom,  "  who  taught 
you  to  talk  about  go's,  I  wonder;  ought  to  be  at  school  hunin*  to  cipher, 
or  ridin'  the  globes,"  Mr.  Watchom  not  exactly  knowing  what  the  term 
'*  use  of  the  globes"  meant.  ^  D  ye  call  that  nothuC  /"  exclaimed  he^ 
taking  off  his  cap  as  he  viewed  the  fox  stealing  along  the  gravel  walk; 
adding  to  himself,  as  he  saw  his  even  action,  and  full,  well-tagged  brush, 
"  *Ord  rot  him,  he's  got  hold  of  the  wrong  'un !" 

It  was,  however,  no  time  for  thought.  In  an  instant  the  welkin  rang 
with  the  outburst  of  the  pack  and  the  clamour  of  the  field.  ''  TalH-kor 
"  TalU'ho  r  "  TalU'ho  /"  ''HoopP*  «  Hoop  /"  ''Hoopr  cried  a  score 
of  voices,  and  **  Twang  !  twang  !  twang  P*  went  the  shrill  hom  of  the 
huntsman.  The  whips,  too,  stood  in  their  stirrups,  crackincp  their  pon* 
derous  thongs,  which  sounded  like  guns  upon  tne  frosty  air,  and  oo<b« 
tributed  their  *<  Get  together  !  get  together,  houudsP*  ^'Hark  cry  r 
^Hark  cryP'  ^^  Hark  cryF  ^^HarhP'  to  the  general  uproar.  Oh, 
what  a  row,  what  a  riot,  what  a  racket ! 

Watchom  being  "in"  for  it,  and  recollecting  how  many  saw  a  start 
who  never  thought  of  seeing  a  finish,  immediately  got  his  horse  by  the 
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head,  and  8mp;Ied  himself  oat  from  the  crowd  now  pressing  at  his  heels, 
determining,  if  the  hounds  didn't  ran  into  their  fox  in  the  park,  to  ride 
them  off  the  scent  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  The  '*  Chumpine"  bdng 
still  aliye  within  him,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  leapt  the 
hand-gate  leading  out  of  the  shruhberies  into  the  park ;  the  noise  the 
horse  made  in  taking  off  resembling  the  trampling  on  wood-pavement. 

*^  Cuss  it,  but  it's  'ard !"  exdiumed  he,  as  the  horse  slid  two  or  three 
yards  as  he  alighted  on  the  frozen  field. 

Geoi^  Cheek  followed  him;  and  Multum  in  Faro,  taking  the  bit 
deliberately  between  his  teeth,  just  walked  through  the  gate,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  of  paper. 

'<  Ah,  ye  brute  /"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sponge,  in  disgust,  digging  the  Latch- 
fbrds  into  his  sides,  as  if  he  intended  them  to  meet  in  the  middle.  '^  Ah, 
ye  brute  r  repeated  he,  giving  him  a  hearty  cropper  as  he  rose  his  head 
after  trying  to  kick  him  off. 

<'  Thank  you !"  exclaimed  Miss  Glitters,  cantering  up ;  adding,  "  you 
cleared  the  way  nicely  for  me." 

Nicely  he  bad  cleared  it  for  them  all)  and  the  pent-up  tide  of 
equestrianism  now  poured  over  the  park  like  the  flood  of  an  irrifi^ted 
water-meadow.  Such  ponies !  such  horses!  such  hugging !  such  kicking! 
soch  scrambling !  and  so  little  progress  with  many  I 

The  park  being  extensive-— throe  hundred  acres  or  more— there  was 
ample  space  for  the  aspiring  ones  to  single  themselves  out ;  and  as  Lady 
Scattercash  and  Orlando  sat  in  the  pony  phaeton,  on  the  rising  ground 
by  the  keeper's  house,  they  saw  a  dark-dad  horseman  (Greorge  Cheek), 
Old  Gingerbread  Boots,  as  they  called  Mr.  Sponge,  with  Lucy  Glitters 
alongside  of  him,  gradually  stealing  away  from  the  crowd,  and  creeping 
up  to  Mr.  Watchora,  who  was  sailing  away  with  the  hounds. 

"What  a  scrimmafi^!"  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  standing  up  in  the 
carriage,  and  eyemg  the 

Strange  confiuion  in  the  vale  below. 

^  There's  Bob  in  his  old  purple,"  said  she,  eyeing  her  brother  hustling 
along ;  "  and  there's  *  Fat'  in  his  new  Moses  and  Son ;  and  Bouncey  in 
poor  Ladofwax's  coat ;  and  there's  Henry  all  legs  and  wings,  as  usual," 
added  she^  as  Sir  Harry  was  seen  flibberty-gibbertying  it  along. 

"  And  there's  Lucy ;  and  where's  Miss  Howard,  I  wonder,  observed 
Oriando,  straining  his  eyes  after  the  scrambling  field. 

Nothing  but  the  inspiriting  aid  of  ''  Chumpine,"  and  the  hope  that  the 
tlnng  would  soon  terminate,  sustained  Mr.  Watchom  imder  the  infliction 
in  which  he  so  unexpectedly  found  himself  for  nothin?  would  have 
tempted  him  to  brave  such  a  mxit  with  the  burning  scent  of  a  game  four- 
legged  fox.  The  park  being  spacious,  and  enclosed  by  a  high  plank 
paiing,  he  hoped  the  fox  would  have  the  manners  to  confine  himself 
witUn  it ;  and  so  long  as  his  threadings  and  windings  favoured  the  sup- 
poittioD,  our  huntsman  bustled  along,  yelling  and  screaming  in  apparent 
ecstasy  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  hounds,  to  be  sure,  wanted  keeping 
together,  for  Frantic  as  usual  had  shot  ahead,  while  the  gorged  pig- 
pulers  could  never  extricate  themselves  from  among  the  ponies. 

"  J^»o-o-o-r-r-a-r-rf.'y*-o-o-o-r-r-a-r-rf  I  f-^'O-o-r'r'a-r'd .'"  elongated 
Watchom,  riring  in  his  stirrups,  and  looking  back  with  a  g^n  at  George 
Cheek,  who  was  plying  his  weed  with  the  whip,  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  you 
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Mnfeunded  young  wamiiiit^  FU  give  you  a  warmin* !  Fll  teach  you  to 
jaw  about  'untanel" 

As  he  turned  nis  head  straight  to  look  at  his  hooiids,  he  was  shodced 
to  see  Frantic  falling  backwards  from  a  first  attempt  to  lei^  the  park- 
palings,  and  just  as  she  gathered  henelf  for  a  second  effurt,  Desperate^ 
Chatterer,  and  Galloper,  charged  in  line  and  got  oyer.  Then  came 
the  general  rush  of  the  pack,  attended  with  the  ucual  success — some  over, 
some  back,  some  a-top  of  others. 

^'  Oh  the  devil  !*'  exclaimed  Watchom,  pulling  up  short  in  a  perfect 
agony  of  despair.  '^  Oh  the  devil  V*  repeated  he  in  a  lower  tone  as  Mr. 
Sponge  approached. 

*'  Where's  there  a  gate?*'  roared  our  friend,  skating  up. 

*^  Gate!  there's  never  a  gate  within  a  mile,  and  that's  locked,"  replied 
Watchorn,  sulkily. 

''Then  here  goes!"  replied  Mr.  Sponge,  gathering  the  chestnut 
together  to  give  nim  an  opportunity  of  purging  himself  of  his  previous 
faux  pas.  *'  Here  goes  V*  repeated  he,  thrustmg  his  hat  firmly  on  his 
head.  Taking  his  horse  back  a  few  paces,  Mr.  Sponge  crammed  him 
manfbllj^t  the  palings  and  got  over  with  a  rap. 

"  WeU  done  youT  exclaimed  Miss  Glitters  in  delight;  adding  to 
Watchorn,  "  Now  old  Beardey,  you  go  next." 

Beardey  was  irresolute.  He  pretended  to  be  anxious  to  get  the  tail 
hounds  over. 

^*  Clear  the  way,  then !"  exclaimed  ^Css  Glitters,  putting  her  horse 
back,  her  bright  eyes  flashing  as  she  spoke.  She  took  him  back  as  far 
as  Mr.  Sponge  hjEul  done,  touched  him  with  the  whip,  and  in  an 
instant  she  was  high  in  the  air  landing  safely  on  the  fiur  side. 

'^Hoo-ray!"  exclaimed  Captains  Quod  and  CutitfiEit,  as  they  came 
panting  up. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Watchorn !"  cried  Caption  Seedeybuck ;  adding,  **  you're 
a  huntsman !" 

**  Yooi  over.  Prosperous!  Yooi  over,  Buster!"  cheered  Watchorn, 
pretending  anxiety  about  his  hounds. 

**  Let  me  have  a  shy,"  squeaked  George  Cheek,  backing  his  Girafie, 
as  he  had  seen  Mr.  Sponge  and  Miss  Glitters  do. 

George  took  his  Screw  by  the  head,  and,  giving  him  a  hearty  rib- 
roasting  with  his  whip,  run  him  full  tilt  at  the  palings,  and  carried  away 
half  a  rood. 

"  Hoo-ray !"  cried  the  liberated  field. 

*'  /  knew  how  it  would  be,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Watchorn,  riding  through 
the  ruins ;  adding,  "  con-founded  young  waggabone !  Deserves  to  be 
well  cAa#to-tised  for  breakmg  people's  paJin's  in  that  way — ^lettmg  in  aU 
the  rubbishin'  tail." 

The  scene  then  changed.  In  lieu  of  the  green,  though  hard^  sward  of 
the  undulatmg  park,  our  Mends  now  found  themselves  on  large  firosen 
£sl11ows,  upon  whose  uneven  surfieice  the  heaviest  horses  made  no  impres- 
sion, while  the  shuffling  rats  of  ponies  toiled  and  floundered  about, 
almost  receding  in  their  progress.  Mr.  Sponge  was  just  topping  the 
fence  out  of  the  first  one,  and  Miss  Glitters  was  gathering  her  horse  to 
ride  at  it,  as  Watchorn  and  Co.  emerged  from  the  pan:.  Rounding 
the  turnip-hill,  beyond,  the  leading  hounds  were  racing  with  a  breast* 
high  scent,  followed  by  the  pack  in  long-drawn  file. 
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''What  a  mflBsr  said  Watoh(Nii  to  hiinsel^  shading  the  sun  fiom 
his  eyes  with  hb  hand;  when,  remembering  his  rdle^  he  exclaimed, 
<«  K-o-^Hit^der  they  ffoT  as  if  in  ecstasies  at  the  si^ht  Seeing  a  gate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neld,  he  got  his  horse  by  the  n^td,  and  rattled  him 
acTQBS  the  fiedlow,  blowing  his  horn  more  in  hopes  of  stopping  the  pack 
than  with  a  riew  of  bringiai^  up  the  tail-hounds.  He  mi^ht  have  saved 
his  breadi,  for  the  music  of  ue  pack  completely  drowned  me  noise  of  the 
horn.  "  Dash  it  V*  said  he,  thumping  the  broad  end  against  his  thigh ; 
"  I  wish  I  was  quietly  back  in  my  parlour.  Hold  up^  horse  H  roared 
he,  as  Harkaway  nearly  came  on  ms  haunches  in  puUinfi^  up  at  the  gate. 
^I  know  whos  not  Cardinal  Wiseman,"  contmued  ne,  stooping  to 
open  it 

Hie  eate  was  But,  and  he  had  to  alight  and  lifl  it  off  its  hinges. 
Just  as  he  had  done  so^  and  had  got  it  sufB^eutly  open  for  a  horse  to  pass, 
C&eorge  Cheek  came  up  from  behind,  and  slipped  through  before  him. 

^'  Oh  ]  you  unrighteous  young  renegade  !  Did  ever  mortal  see  sich  an 
undvilised  trick  7"  roared  Watchoni,  as  he  climbed  on  to  his  horse  again, 
and  went  spluttering  through  the  firosen  turnips  after  the  offender. 

'^  Oh,  dear ! — oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  he,  as  his  horse  nearly  came  on  his 
head ;  '^  but  this  is  the  most  punishin'  affsur  I  ever  was  in  at  Puseyism's 
nothin'  to  it."  And  thereupon  he  indulged  in  no  end  of  anathemas  at 
Slark^  for  bringing  the  wrong  fox. 

"About  time  to  take  souniUnffs,  and  cast  anchor,  isn't  it?"  gasped 
Captain  Bouncey,  toiling  up  on  his  pulling  horse  in  a  state  of  utter  ex- 
haustion, as  Watchom  stood  craneing  and  looking  at  a  rasper  through 
whidi  IVLr.  Sponge  and  Miss  Glitters  haA  passed,  wiuiout  disturbing  a  twig. 

"  C — a — s — t  anchor  r  exclaimed  Watchom,  in  a  tone  of  derision — 
"not  this  half-hour  yet,  I  hope  I — not  this ybrQ(  minnits  yet,  I  hope! 
— ^not  this  hour  and  twenty  minnits  yet,  I  hope!"  continued  he,  putting 
his  horse  irresolutely  at  the  fence.  The  horse  blundered  through  it, 
barking  Watchom's  nose  with  a  branch. 

''  'Obrd  d — mn  it,  cut  off  my  nose!"  exclaimed  he,  muffling  it  up  in 
his  hand.  "  Cut  off  my  nose  dean  by  my  fEioe,  I  do  believe,  continued 
he,  venturing  to  look  in  his  hand  for  it  ^'  Well,"  said  he,  eyeing  the 
slight  stain  of  blood  on  his  glove,  '^  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  as  long 

as  I  live.     If  ever  I  hunt  again  in  a  frost,  may  I  be Thank  God ! 

tbeyVe  diecked  at  last  I"  exclaimed  he,  as  the  music  suddenly  ceased, 
and  Mr.  Sponge  and  Miss  Glitters  sat  motionless  together  on  their  pant- 
ing,  smoking  steeds. 

Watchom  then  stuck  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  being  now  on  a  flat 
TQshy  pasture,  with  a  bridle-gate  into  the  field  where  the  hounds  were, 
he  hustled  across,  pr^taring  his  horn  for  a  blow  as  soon  as  he  got  there. 

"  Twang — twang — twang — twang^^  he  went,  riding  up  the  hedge- 
row in  the  contrary  direction  to  where  the  hounds  were  casting.  <<  Twang 
— tmang — twang^^  he  continued,  inwardly  congratulating  himself  that 
the  fox  would  never  face  the  troop  of  urchins  he  saw  coining  down  with 
their  guns. 

*'  Hang  him ! — he's  never  that  way !"  observed  Mr.  Sponge,  totto  voce 
to  Miss  Glitteis.  "lie's  never  diat  way,"  repeated  he,  seeing  how 
Frantb  flung  to  the  right 

"  Twang — twang — twang"  went  the  horn,  but  the  hounds  regarded 
it  not 
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<<  Do,  Mr.  Sponge*  put  the  hounds  to  me  I**  roared  Mr.  Watdioniy 
dreading  lest  they  might  hit  off  the  scent. 

Mr.  Sponge  answered  the  appeal  by  turning  his  horse  the  way  the 
hounds  were  feathering,  and  giving  them  a  slight  cheer. 

«<  'Ord  rot  it  r  roared  Watchom,  do]et*em  alone  I  That's  a.^isi& 
fox ! — ours  is  oyer  the  'ill,''  pointing  towards  Bonnyfield  HilL 

^^Hoop  r  holloaed  Mr.  Sponge,  taking  off  his  hat,  as  Frantic  fait  off 
the  scent  to  die  right,  and  Galloper  and  Melody,  and  all  the  rest^  soared 
to  cry. 

<<  Oh  you  confounded  brown  bouted  beggar  !**  exclaimed  Mr.  Watchom, 
returning  his  horn  to  its  case,  and  eyeing  Mr.  Sponge  and  Miss  Glitters 
sailing  away  with  the  again  breast-high-scent-pack.  '^  Oh  you  exorbitant 
usurer!"  continued  he,  gathering  his  horse  to  skate  af^r  uiem.  *^  Wdl 
now,  that's  the  most  diseracefnl  proceedin'  I  ever  saw  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.  Hang  me  if  111  stand  such  work !  Dash  me  but  Fll  write  to 
Sir  George  Grey !  Foorrardf  foorrard  /*'  holloaed  he,  as  Bob  Spangles 
and  Bouncey  popped  upon  him  unexpectedly  from  behind,  exdaimrag^ 
with  well-feigned  glee,  as  he  pointed  to  the  streaming  padc  with  his  whip, 
**  'Ord  dash  it,  but  we're  in  for  a  good  thing!" 

Little  Bouncey's  horse  was  still  yawning  and  star-gazing,  and  Bouncy 
being  quite  unequal  to  riding  him,  and  well-nigh  exhausted,  *'  downed 
him  against  a  rubbing  post  in  the  middle  of  a  neld,  making  a  ^'cannon" 
with  his  own  and  his  horse's  head,  and  was  immediately  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  the  panting  tail.  Bouncey  got  near  a  pint  of  sherry  from 
among  them  before  he  recovered  from  the  shocL  So  anxious  were  they 
about  him,  that  not  one  of  them  thought  of  resuming  the  chase.  Even 
the  lag^ng  whips  couldn't  leave  him.  George  Cheek  was  presently  kors 
de  combat  in  a  hedge,  and  Watchom,  seeing  htm  "  see-sawing,"  ex- 
claimed, as  he  slipped  through  a  gate, 

'<  ril  send  your  mar  to  you,  you  young  'umbug !" 

Watchom  would  gladly  have  stopped  too,  for  the  frmies  of  the  cham- 
pagne were  dead  witmn  hun,  and  the  riding  was  becoming  every  minute 
more  dangerous.  He  trotted  on,  hoping  each  jump  of  brown  b(>ots  would 
be  the  last,  and  inwardly  wishing  the  wearer  at  the  devil.  Thus  he  passed 
through  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  over  Harrowdale  Lordship,  or 
reputed  Lordship,  past  Roundington  Tower,  down  Sloppyside  Banks,  and 
on  to  Cheeseington  Grreen;  the  severity  of  his  affliction  being  alone  miti- 
gated by  the  intervention  of  accommodating  roads  and  lines  of  fidd 
gates.  These,  however,  Mr.  Sponge  generally  declined,  and  went  cradl- 
ing on,  now  over  high  places,  now  over  low,  just  as  they  came  in  his 
way,  closely  followed  by  the  fair  Lucy  Glitters. 

<<Well,  I  never  see'd  sich  a  man  as  that!"  exclaimed  Watchom, 
eyeing  ^ix.  Sponge  clearinc^  a  stiff  flight  of  rails,  with  a  gap  near  at 
hand.  '*  Nor  woman  nou^er!"  added  he,  as  Miss  Glitters  did  the  like. 
^*  Well,  I'm  dashed  if  it  aren't  dangerous!"  added  he,  thumping  his  hand 
against  his  thick  thigh,  as  the  white  neariy  slipped  up  on  landing* 
"  F-or-r-ardl  for-rard  !  hoop  /"  screeched  he,  as  ne  saw  Miss  CrHtters 
looking  back  to  see  where  he  was.  "  F-O'T^rardl  for-rardl"  repeated 
he ;  adding,  in  apparent  delight^  *'my  eyes, but  we're  in  for  a  stinger !  Hoid 
Hp,  horse  /"  roared  he,  as  his  horse  now  went  starring  up  to  the  knees 
through  a  long  sheet  of  ice,  squirting  the  clayey  water  into  his  rider^s 
face.   «  Hold  up  /"  repeated  he;  addmg^  **  I'm  dashed  if  one  mightn't  aa 
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well  be  cra^n'  over  the  Chiistial  Palace  as  ridin'  over  a  countiy  firoze 
in  this  way!  'Ord  rot  it,  how  cold  it  is,"  continued  he,  blowing  on  his 
finger  ends;  "I  declare  my  'ands  are  quite  numb.  Well  done,  old  brown 
boots !"  exclaimed  he,  as  a  crash  on  the  right  attracted  his  attention; 
"  well  done,  old  brown  bouts ! — broke  every  bar  i*  the  gate !"  adding, 
^  but  I'll  let  Mr.  Buckram  know  the  way  his  osses  are  'bused.  Well,'* 
continued  he,  after  a  long  skate  down  the  gras^  side  of  Ditchbum  Lane^ 
"  there's  no  fun  in  this-— none  whatever.  Who  the  devil  would  be  a 
huntsman  that  could  be  anything  else?  Dashed,  I'd  rayther  be  a  halter 
— I'd  rayther  be  a  hosier — I'd  rayther  be  a  pork-butcher — I'd  rayther 
be  an  undertaker — I'd  ra3rther  be  a  Puseyite  parson — I'd  rayther  be  a 
pig- jobber — I'd  rayther  be  a  besom-maker — I'd  rayther  be  a  dog's-meat 
man — I'd  rayther  be  a  cat's-meat  man — I'd  rayther  go  about  selling 
chickweed  and  sparrowgrass !"  added  he,  as  his  horse  nearly  slipped  up  on 
his  haunches. 

'^  Thank  God,  there's  relief  at  last!"  exclaimed  he,  as  on  rising  Gim- 
merfaog  Hill  he  saw^Farmer  Saintfoins's  southdowns  clustering  together, 
indicative  of  the  fox  having  passed;  "  thank  God,  there's  relief  at  last  i" 
repeated  he,  reining  up  his  horse  to  see  the  hounds  charge  them. 

Mr.  Sponge  and  Miss  Glitters  were  now  in  the  bottom  below  fighting 
their  way  across  a  broad  mill-course  with  a  very  stiff  fence  on  the  taking 
off  side. 

'*Hold  upT  roared  Mr.  Sponge,  as  having  bored  a  hole  through  the 
fence  he  found  himself  on  the  margin  of  the  water-race.  The  horse  did 
hold  up,  and  landed  him — ^not  without  a  scramble— -on  the  far  side. 
'^  Run  him  at  it,  Lucy !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sponge,  turning  his  horse  half 
round  to  his  hxr  companion.  *'  Run  him  at  it,  Lucy  !"  repeated  he;  and 
Lucy,  fortunately  hitting  the  gap,  skimmed  o'er  the  water  like  a  swallow 
on  a  summer's  eve. 

''  Well  done !  you're  a  trump  r  exclaimed  Mr.  Sponge,  standing  in  his 
stirrups,  and  holding  on  by  the  mane  as  his  horse  rose  uie  opposing  hilL 

He  just  got  up  in  time  to  save  tiie  muttons ;  another  second  and  the 
hounds  would  have  been  into  them.  Holding  up  his  hand  to  beckon 
Lucy  to  stop,  he  sat  eyeing  them  intentiy.  Many  of  them  had  their 
heads  up,  and  not  a  few  were  casting  sheep's  eyes  at  the  sheen.  Some 
few  of  the  line  hunters  were  persevering  with  the  scent  over  tne  greasy 
ground.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  They  cast  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  again  took  a  wider  sweep  in  advance,  returning  towards  the 
flheep,  as  if  tiiey  thought  them  the  best  spec  after  alL 

**  Put  'em  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Sponge,  giving  Miss  Glitters  his  whip ; 
**put  'em  to  me!"  said  he,  hoUoamg,  "Pbr-geot,  hounds! — yor-geoti" 
midi,  being  interpreted,  means,  '*  here  again,  hounds! — here  again  I" 

*'  Oh,  the  concited  begear !"  exclumed  Mr.  Watchom  to  himself,  as, 
disappointed  of  his  finish,  he  sat  feeling  his  nose,  mopping  his  face,  and 
watdhing  the  proceedings.  "  Oh,  the  concited  beggar !"  repeated  he ; 
adding,  '<  old  'hogany  bouts  is  absolutely  goin'  to  kest  tiiem." 

Cast  them,  however,  he  did,  proceeding  very  cautiously  in  the  direction 
the  hounds  seemed  to  incline.  They  were  on  a  piece  of  cold  scenting 
gnrnnd,  across  which  they  could  hardly  own  the  scent. 

**  Don't  huny  tiiem !"  said  Mr.  Sponge  to  Miss  Glitters,  who  was 
acting  whipper-m  with  rather  unnecessary  vigour. 

As  they  got  under  tiie  lee  of  die  hedge,  the  scent  improved  a  little^ 
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knd,  from  the  occasional  feathering  of  a  stern,  a  honnd  or  two  indulged 
in  a  whimper,  mitil  at  length  they  fairly  hroke  out  in  a  cry. 

"  Fll  lose  a  shoe,"  said  Watchom,  to  himself,  looking  first  at  the  fbr- 
midahle  leap  before  Mm,  and  then  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  coming  up 
behind.  ^'  I'll  lose  a  shoe,"  said  he.  '*  No  notion  of  leapin'  a  navigable 
riyer — an  arm  of  the  sea,"  added  he,  getting  off. 

*^Forw<xrd!  forward  r  screeched  Mr.  Sponge,  capping  the  hounds 
on,  when  away  they  went,  heads  up  and  stems  down  as  beR>re. 

"  Aye,  fbr-rard !  for-rard !"  mimicked  3Ir.  Watchom ;  adcBng, 
^^  you're  for-rard  enough,  at  all  events." 

Afler  running  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  best  pace,  Mr.  Sponge 
viewed  the  fox  crossing  a  large  grass  field  with  all  the  steam  up  he  could 
raise,  a  few  hundred  yards  a-head  of  the  pack,  the  hounds  still  streaming 
along  most  beautifully,  not  viewing,  but  gradually  gaining,  upon  hun. 
At  last  they  broke  from  scent  to  view,  and  presently  rolled  him  over  and 
over  among  them. 

**  Who-hoop  !"  screamed  Mr.  Sponge,  throwing  himself  off  his  hone 
and  mshing  in  amongst  them.  "  Who-hoop  !"  repeated  he,  still  louder, 
holding  the  fox  up  in  grim  death  above  the  baying  pack. 

^'  frho-hoop  r  exclaimed  Miss  Glitters,  reining  up  in  delight  alongside 
the  chestnut.  "  Who-hoop  P^  repeated  she,  diving  into  the  saddle-pocket 
for  her  lace-fringed  handkerchief. 

"  Throw  me  my  whip  T  cried  Mr.  Sponge,  repelling  the  attacks  of 
the  hounds  from  behind  vrith  his  heels.  Having  got  it,  he  threw  the 
fox  on  the  ground,  and  clearing  a  circle,  whipped  off  his  brush  in  an 
instant.  "  Tear  him  and  eat  him !"  cried  he,  as  the  pack  broke  in  on 
the  carcase.  "  Tear  him  and  eat  him  !"  repeated  he,  as  he  made  hiB  way 
up  to  Miss  GHtters  with  the  bnisL  "  We'll  put  this  in  your  hat,  alcmg- 
side  the  cock's  feathers,"  said  he. 

The  fair  lady  leant  towards  him,  and  as  he  adjusted  it  becomingly  in 
her  hat,  looking  at  her  bewitching  eyes,  her  lovely  face,  and  feeling  the 
Sweet  firagrance  of  her  breath,  a  something  shot  through  Mr.  Sponge's 
pull-devil,  pull-baker  coat,  his  corduroy  waistcoat,  his  Eureka  shut,  and 
Angola  vest,  and  penetrated  the  very  cockles  of  his  heart  He  gave  her 
such  a  series  of  smacking  kisses  as  startled  her  horse  and  astonished  a 
poacher  who  happened  to  be  hid  in  the  adjoining  hedge. 

CHAFTm  LXVIII. 
THE     SECOND     BUB8T. 

In  compliance  with  a  time-honoured  custom  we  closed  our  last  chapter 
with  a  '*  kil],"  though  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  especially  to  our 
lur  readers,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  for  Mr.  Sponge  and  ISix  GHttere 
to  arran^  before  we  can  wind  up  our  long-winded  story  with  any  degree 
of  propnety.  It  is  true  that  Miss  Lucy  had  caught  Mr.  Sponge  as 
eleverly  as  Sir  Harry  Scamperdale's  stringing  miscelhmeons  hounds  had 
cau^t  their  fox ;  but  between  Mr.  Sponge  and  the  hounds  Uiere  wai^ 
this  difference,  that  his  troubles  began  with  the*  capture,  while  those  ol 
tbe  hounds  ended.  This  palpable  truism  struck  our  friend  Mr.  Sponge 
almost  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  possessed  of  love's  dart,  and  tiuew  a 
tranatory  gloom  over  the  brilliant  achievement  we  have  just  reoocded. 
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Aj  he  eyeA.  his  angelic  charmer,  her  lustrous  eyes,  her  gbwing  cheeks, 
her  pearly  teeth,  the  hewitching  fulness  of  her  ^egant  toumure^  and 
thought  of  the  masterly  way  she  rode  the  run — ahove  all,  of  the  dashing 
jtyle  in  which  she  charged  the  mill-race — he  felt  a  something  quite  dij^ 
limnt  to  anythbg  he  had  experienced  with  any  of  the  huzom  widows  or 
lackadaisical  misses  who  he  could  just  love  or  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances, amonff  whom  his  previous  experience  had  lain.  Miss  Glit- 
tears,  he  knew,  nad  nothing,  and  yet  he  felt  he  could  not  do  without  her ; 
the  puzzlement  of  his  mind  was,  how  the  deuce  they  should  manage 
matters — make  ''both  ends  meet,"  as  Paul  Pry  used  to  say. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  a  bachelor's  pros  and  cons  on  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony; how  the  difficulties  of  the  gentleman  out  of  love  vanish  or  change 
into  advantages  with  the  one  in — "  Oh,  I  would  never  think  of  marrying 
without  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year  at  the  very  leasts  exclaims  young 
Tom  Fastly.  ''  /  can't  do  without  three  hunters  and  a  hack.  /  can^ 
do  vrithout  a  valet.  I  can't  do  without  a  brougham.  /  must  belong  to 
half  a  dozen  clubs.  PU  not  marry  any  woman  who  can't  keep  me  com- 
fortable— ^bachelors  can  Hve  upon  nothing — bachelors  are  welcome  every- 
where—very different  thing  with  a  wife.  Frightful  things  milliners'  bills 
— ^fifty  guineas  for  a  dress,  and  twenty  for  a  bonnet — ^ladies'  maids  are 
the  very  devil — never  satisfied — far  worse  to  please  than  their  mistresses." 
And  between  the  whiffs  of  a  cigar,  he  hums  the  old  saw 

<*  Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins, 
When  a  man  marries  his  sonrov  begins." 

Now  take  him  on  the  other  tack — ^Tom  is  smitten. 

"  *Ord  hang  it,  a  married  man  can  live  on  very  little,"  soliloquises  our 
fiiend.  '^  A  nice  lovely  creature  to  keep  one  at  home.  Huntmg's  all 
humbug ;  it's  only  the  flash  of  the  thing  that  makes  one  follow  it.  Then 
the  danger  &r  more  than  counterbalances  the  pleasure.  Awfiil  {^es 
one  has  to  ride  over,  to  be  siure,  or  submit  to  be  called  '  slow.'  Horrible 
thing  to  set  up  for  a  horseman,  and  then  have  to  ride  to  maintain  one's  repu- 
tation. Will  give  it  up  altogether.  The  bays  will  make  capital  carriage- 
horses,  and  one  can  often  pick  up  a  second-hand  carriage  as  good  as  new. 
Shall  save  no  end  of  money  by  not  bavins^  to  put '  B'  to  my  name  in  the 
assessed  tax-paper.  One  club's  as  good  as  a  dozen — will  give  up  the 
Polyanthus  and  the  Sunflower,  and  the  Refuse  and  the  Rag.  Ladies' 
dresses  are  cheap  enough.  Saw  a  beautiful  gown  t'other  day  for  a 
guinea.  Will  start  Master  Bergamotte.  Does  nothing  for  his  wases ; 
will  scarce  clean  my  boots.  Can  get  a  chap  for  half  what  I  give  him, 
wholl  do  double  the  work.  Will  make  John  Sieve  into  a  coachman. 
What  a  convenience  to  have  one's  wife's  maid  to  sew  on  one's  buttons, 
and  keep  one's  toes  in  one's  stocking  feet.  Declare  I  lose  half  my 
things  at  the  washing  for  want  of  marking.  Hanged  if  I  won't  marry 
and  be  respectable — ^marriage  is  an  honourable  state  T'  And  thereupon  Tom 
grows  a  couple  of  inches  taller  in  his  own  conceit. 

Though  Mr.  Sponge's  thoughts  did  not  travel  in  quite  such  a  luxurious 
first-class  train  as  the  foregoing,  he,  Mr.  Sponge,  being  more  of  a  two 
shirts  and  a  dicky  sort  of  roan,  yet  still  the  future  ways  and  means 
weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  calmed  the  transports  of  his  present  joy. 
Lucy  was  an  angel !  about  that  there  was  no  dispute.  He  would  make 
her  Mrs.  Sponge  at  all  events.     Living  at  inns  was  very  expensive.     He 
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oould  only  counterbalance  their  extravagance  by  the  rigid  rule  of  giving 
nothing  to  servants  at  private  houses.  He  thought  a  nice  airy  lodging 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  would  answer  every  purpose,  while  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  cab-fares  would  enable  Lucy  to  continue  her  engage- 
ment at  the  meatre  without  incurring  the  serious  overcharges  the  inex- 
penenced  are  exposed  to.  ''  Where  one  can  dine,  two  can  dine,"  mused 
Mr.  Sponge;  **  and  I  make  no  doubt  we'll  manage  matters  somdKiw." 

"  Twopence  for  your  thoughts!"  cried  Lucy,  trotting  up,  and  touch- 
ing him  gently  on  the  back  with  her  light  silver-mounted  ridin^whip. 
"  Twopence  for  your  thoughts !"  repeated  she,  as  Mr.  Sponge  sauntered 
leisurely  along,  regardless  of  the  bitter  cold,  followed  by  such  of  the 
hounds  as  chose  to  accompany  him. 

**  Ah !"  replied  he,  brightening  up ;  "I  was  just  thinking  what  a 
devilish  good  run  we'd  had." 

"  Indeed  P*  pouted  the  fair  lady. 

"No,  my  darling;  I  was  thinking  what  a  devilish  pretty  girl  you 
are,"  rejoined  he,  sideling  his  horse  up,  and  encircling  her  neat  waist 
with  his  arm. 

A  sweet  smile  dimpled  her  plump  cheeks,  and  chased  the  recollection 
of  the  former  answer  away. 

It  would  not  be  pretty — indeed,  we  could  not  pretend  to  give  even 
the  outline  of  the  conversation  that  followed.  It  was  carried  on  in  such 
broken  and  disjointed  sentences,  eyes  and  squeezes  doing  so  much  more 
work  than  words,  that  even  a  Times  reporter  would  have  had  to  draw 
upon  his  imagination  for  the  substance.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though 
tne  thermometer  was  below  freezinc^,  they  never  moved  out  of  a  foot's 
pace ;  the  very  hounds  growing  tired  of  the  trail,  and  slinking  off  one  by 
one  as  opportunity  occurred. 

A  dazzling  sun  was  going  down  with  a  blood-red  glare,  and  the 
partially  softened  ground  was  fast  resuming  its  fretwork  of  frost,  as  our 
hero  and  heroine  were  seen  sauntering  up  the  west  avenue  to  Nonsuch 
House,  as  slowly  and  quietly  as  if  it  had  been  the  hottest  evening  in 
summer. 

"  Here's  old  Coppertops!"  exclaimed  Captain  Seedeybuck,  as,  turning 
round  to  chalk  his  cue,  he  espied  them  crawling  along.  "  And  Lucy 
Glitters !"  added  he,  as  he  stood  watching  them. 

"  How  slow  they  come !"  observed  Bob  Spangles,  going  to  the 
window. 

"  Must  have  tired  their  horses,"  suggested  Captain  Quod. 

"Just  the  sort  of  man  to  tire  a  horse,"  rejoined  Bob  Spangles. 

"  Hate  that  Mr.  Sponge,"  observed  Captain  Cutitfat 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  Captain  Quod. 

"Well,  never  mind  the  beggar!  It's  you  to  play!"  exclaimed  Bob 
Spangles  to  Captain  Seedeybi]dc. 

But  Lady  Scattercash,  wno  was  observing  our  friends  from  her  boudcnr 
window,  saw  widi  a  woman's  eye  that  there  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  case  of  tired  horses ;  and,  tripping  down  stairs,  she  arrived  at  the 
front  door  just  as  the  fair  Lucy  droppea  smilingly  from  her  horse  into 
Mr.  Sponge's  extended  arms.  Hurrymg  up  into  the  boudoir,  Lucy  gave 
her  ladyship  one  of  Mr.  Sponge's  mo£fie(l  kisses,  revealing  the  truth 
more  eloquently  than  words  could  convey. 

"Oh,"   Lady  Scattercash  was  "«o  glad!"   "*o  delighted!"   "«> 
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Mr.  Sponge  was  a  nice  man,  and  rich.  She  was  sure  lie  wad  ricH^ — 
couldn't  hunt  if  he  wasn't.  Would  advise  Lucy  to  have  a  good  settlement, 
in  case  he  broke  his  neck.  And  pin  money ;  pin  money  was  most  useful ; 
no  husband  ever  let  his  wife  have  enough  money.  Must  forget  all  about 
Hany  Dacre  and  Charley  Brown,  and  the  officer  in  the  Blues.  Must 
be  prudent  for  the  future.  Mr.  Sponge  would  never  know  anything  of 
the  past.  Then  she  reverted  to  tne  interesting  subject  of  settlements. 
"  What  had  Mr.  Sponge  got,  and  what  would  he  do  ?"  This  Lucy  couldn't 
tell.  "What!  hadn't  he  told  her  where  his  estate  was?"— "No.'* 
"  Well,  was  his  dad  dead?"  This  Lucy  didnt  know  either.  They  had 
got  no  further  than  the  tender  prop.  "  Ah !  well ;  would  get  it  all  out 
of  him  by  degrees."  And  with  the  reiteration  of  her  "so  glads,"  and 
the  rep^'ment  of  the  kiss  Lucy  had  advanced,  her  ladyship  advised  her 
to  get  off  her  habit  and  make  herself  comfortable.  Lucy,  then,  leaving 
the  room  for  this  purpose,  Lady  Scattercash  hurried  down  stdrs  to  com- 
municate the  astonishing  intelligence  to  the  party  below. 

"  What  d'ye  think  ?"  exclaimed  she,  bursting  into  the  billiard-room, 
where  the  party  were  still  engaged  in  a  game  at  pool,  all  our  sportsmen, 
except  Captain  Cutitfat,  who  still  sported  his  new  Moses  and  Son  s  scarlet, 
having  divested  themselves  of  their  hunting-gear — "  what  d'ye  think  ?'* 
exclaimed  she,  darting  into  the  middle  of  them. 

"  That  Bob  don't  cannon  ?"  observed  Captain  Bouncey  from  below  the 
bandage  that  encircled  his  broken  head,  nodding  towards  Bob  Spangles, 
who  was  just  going  to  make  a  stroke. 

"That  Wax  is  out  of  limbo?"  suggested  Captain  Seedeybuck,  in  the 
same  breath. 

"  No.  Guess  again !"  exclaimed  Lady  Scattercash,  rubbing  her  hands 
in  high  glee. 

"  That  the  Pope's  got  a  son  ?"  observed  Captain  Quod. 

"  No.     Guess  again !"  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  laughing. 

"  I  give  it  up,"  replied  Captain  Bouncey. 

"  So  do  I,"  added  Captain  Seedeybuck. 

"  That  Mr.  Sponge  is  going  to  be  married,**  enunciated  her  ladyship, 
slowly  and  emphatically. 

"  H'O'O-ray  /  Only  think  of  that !"  exclauned  Captain  Quod.  "  Old 
'hogany  tops  going  to  be  spliced !" 

"  Did  you  ever  ?"  asked  Bob  Spangles. 

"  No,  I  never,**  replied  Captain  Bouncey. 

"  He  should  be  called  Spooney  Sponge,  not  Soapey  Sponge,"  observed 
Captain  Seedeybuck.  % 

"  Well,  but  who  is  it  to  ?"  asked  Captain  Bouncey. 

"  Ah,  who  is  it  to,  indeed  !  That's  the  question,"  rejoined  her  lady- 
ship, archly. 

"  I  know,"  observed  Bob  Spangles. 

"  No,  you  don't" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  Who  is  it,  then  ?"  demanded  her  ladyship. 

"  Lucy  Glitters,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Bob,  who  hadn't  had  his  stare  out 
of  the  billiard-room  window  for  nothing. 

"  Pity  her,"  observed  Bouncey,  sprawling  along  the  billiard-table  to 
play  for  a  cannon. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Lady  Scattercash. 

**  RegTar  scamp,"  replied  Bouncey,  texed  at  missmg  Us  **"^^p.p.QTp 
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^  Dare  say  you  know  notliing  about  himy"  snapped  her  ladyship. 

^^ Don't  I?"  replied  Bounoey,  complacently;  adding,  *' that's  lul  yoa 
know." 

^  He'll  whop  her,  to  a  certainty,"  observed  SeedeybucL 

^*  What  makes  you  think  that  r    asked  her  ladyship. 

"  Oh — ha — hem — haw — why,  because  he  whopped  his  poor  horse — 
whopped  him  over  the  ears.  Whop  his  horse,  whop  his  wi£d ;  whop  his 
wife,  whop  his  horse.     Reg'lar  rule  of  three  sum." 

'<  Make  her  a  bad  husband,  I  dare  say,''  observed  Bob  Spangles,  who 
was  rather  smitten  with  Lucy  himself. 

^'  Never  mind ;  a  bad  husband's  a  deal  better  than  none.  Bob,"  replied 
Lady  Scattercash,  determined  not  to  be  nut  out  of  conceit  of  her  man. 

**  He,  he,  he  I — Aatr,  Aotr,  haw  I — Ao,  ho,  ho  I  Well  done  you  r 
laughed  severaL 

^'  Shell  have  to  keep  him,"  observed  Captain  Cutitfiit^  whose  turn  it 
now  was  to  play. 

<<  What  makes  you  think  that?"  asked  Lady  Scattercash,  coming  agam 
to  the  chargpe. 

*'H€  has  nothme,"  replied  «  Fat,"  coolly. 

**  'Deed,  but  he  has — a  very  good  property,  too,"  replied  her  ladyship. 

"  In  iltrshire,  I  should  think,"  rejomed  "Fat" 

"  No,  in  Englandshire,"  retorted  her  ladyship ;  "  and  great  expectations 
£rom  an  uncle,"  added  she. 

"  He  looks  like  a  man  to  be  on  good  terms  wiUi  his  unde,"  sneered 
Captain  Bouncey. 

"  Make  no  doubt  he  pays  him  many  a  visit,"  observed  Seedeybuck. 

"  Indeed !  that's  all  you  know,"  snapped  Lady  Scattercash. 

<*  It's  not  all  I  know,"  reptied  Seedeybuck. 

^*  Well,  then,  what  else  do  you  know?"  asked  she. 

*^  I  know  he  has  nothing,"  replied  Seedey. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 

''  /  know,''  said  Seedey,  wiUi  an  emphasis,  now  settling  to  his  stxt^ 

''Well,  nevOT  mind,"  retorted  her  ladyship;  ''if  he  has  nothing  she 
has  nothing,  and  nothioe  can  be  nicer." 

So  saying,  she  hurried  out  of  the  roouL 

Chapter  LXIX. 

THE  WATS  Ain>  MEAHS. 

# 

Happy  Mr.  Sponge !  happy  Miss  Glitters,  with  no  one  to  consult 
but  themselves !  No  parents  or  guardians  to  run  the  ^proving  gauntlet 
o^  no  hungry  lawyer  to  make  quibbles  and  difficulties  tor  the  sake  of  in- 
creasiug  a  bill  I 

What  would  great  people — ^what  would  coroneted  heads,  with  thdr 
ancestries  and  pedigrees  and  parchment,  give  for  the  matrimonial  liberty 
the  lowly  enjoy  ? 

Talk  of  the  Catholic  confSessionall  what  is  the  Catholic  confessional 
compared  to  the  sweetbearting  confessional  of  an  innocent,  inexperienced 
youtn  to  inquisitive,  worldly-minded  parents.  The  Catholic  confessioo  is 
made  through  the  lattice- window  of  a  sentry-box,  in  the  ear  of  a  priest, 
who  is  so  used  to  the  thing  as  most  likely  to  care  very  little  about  whirt 
is  said,  while  the  sweetbearting  confession  is  made  to  greedy  and  devour- 
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ing  ears,  who  drink  in  every  word,  laying  that  and  that  together,  ye 
likely  with  upturned  eyes  at  the  falsehood  and  exaggerations  of  the  woii.^ 
and  surmises  as  to  whether  Sam  Softhead  will  not  be  the  best  chance 
after  all. 

What  a  pity  that  the  world  is  so  given  to  exaggerate  prospects  that  a 
conscientious  young  roan  can  hardly  fiul  to  disappoint  at  a  time  he  is  most 
anxious  to  please.  When  **  the  gentleman  has  nothing  and  the  lady  has 
nothing/'  matters  are  easily  managed.  like  the  gentleman's  pn^^ress, 
who  walked  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  the  first  step  is  everything; 
get  married  and  trust  to  Providence  for  the  rest.  Providence  being  sup- 
posed especially  to  befriend  the  newly  married;  most  likely  because  the 
world  is  then  generally  done  with  them.  Still,  there  must  be  the  where- 
withal to  begin  upon,  and  even  the  most  careless  cut  out  something  like 
prospects  for  the  future. 

Young,  untried  men,  are  always  confident  of  their  ability  to  make 
th^  ways  in  the  world.  Whatever  they  turn  their  hands  to  they  feel 
certain  of  succeeding  in.  They  never  have  the  slightest  £ear  on  that  sorae. 
Having  ascertained  the  contrary,  they  generally  bethink  them  of  govern- 
ment offices.  Government  offices  are  supposed  to  be  recsBptades  for  all  im- 
provident and  unfortunate  men,  and  youths  without  a  profession.  ''  Oh, 
a  man  with  his  connexion  is  sure  to  get  something — ^his  friends  will  get 
him  a  berth  in  a  government  office,  or  something  of  that  sort ;"  and 
forthwith  eveiy  member  of  parliament,  and  every  person  of  note  within 
the  range  of  the  family  acquaintance,  is  besieged  and  pestered  with  im-^ 
portunate  applications. 

A  few  years  since  disengaged  gentlemen  bought  theodolites  and  set 
im  for  ruiway  engineers.  That  occupation  has  vanished.  The  regulars 
c^  the  profe^on  can  hardly  find  occupation.  Literature  is  rather  fiill,  as 
Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth's  contributors  well  know. 

California  has  its  attractions,  but  not  for  men  fond  of  reading  <'  Mog?." 
The  ^*  tout''  and  stable  "  tip/'  the  vagabond  betting-list  fraternity,  who 
trade  in  thousands  with  a  farthing  capital,  is  more  in  a  *'Mogg"  man's 
line;  but  the  thing  is  sadly  overdone.  Look  at  BelVs  Life^  with  its 
columns  of  advertisements — ^its  **  Little  Dicks,"  and  "  Peeping  Toms," 
and  "  Sneaking  Joes,"  and  "  Greedy  Harrys,"  with  their  ^'greatest  of 
an  certainties,"  their  '^confidental  information,"  their  '<  latest  intelli- 
gence," their  "unrivalled,"  "sterling,"  and  " matchless  tips,"  and  still 
more  matchless  impudence,  and  say  whether  there  would  be  room  io/t 
a  '<  Spoivoe  SuBSGRiPTioiv  Bettiito  Room,"  even  though  it  combined 
the  attractions  of  a  cigar  divan,  and  Lucy  Glitters  herself  took  the  cash. 
No ;  but  Mr.  Sponge  possessed  a  quahty  that  the  majority  of  these 
Worthies*  are  without,  namely,  knowing  a  horse's  head  from  lus  tail,  and 
being  able  to  ride  one.  That,  Mr.  Sponge  decided,  was  his  forte.  He 
had  two  horses,  one  that  could  go  if  he  could  only  mount  him,  the  other 
that  could  go  when  he  (the  horse)  had  a  mind — and  Mr.  Sponge  deter- 

*  BeWa  life  of  the  16th  ult  contained  a  notice  of  the  death  of  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  from  which  we  extract  the  following,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
material  of  which  some  of  Ihem  are  made: — 

"Death  of  Mb.  Edward  Manning,  of  'List*  Cblbbrttt*— This  unfortunate 
man,  who  ki^t  a  very  large  book,  and  laid  against  horses  to  a  great  extent  for 
eoming  ev^ts,  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  ClifTord's  Inn-passage,  Fleet-street,  died 
ioddenlj  on  Friday  morning,  at  three  o'clock.  He  was  taken  seriouslj  ill  on 
Friday  week,  and,  it  is  helieved,  was  consumptive.  He  had  been  a  printer  on  the 
Morning  Htraidj  but,  his  health  decliniog,  he  became  a  betting-man."       ^OOQIC 
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miDed  that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  him  have  a  mind.  The  steeple- 
chase season  was  coming  on,  and  he  would  enter  and  ride  them  whenever 
he  could.  Already  it  was  rumomred  that  the  Aristocratic  (Watchorn's 
Aristocratic)  was  to  he  run  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nonsuch  House,  and 
there  were  plenty  more  elsewhere,  to  which  railways  would  easily  take 
him.     He  would  make  a  fortune  by  steeple-chasing. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  in  good  quarters,  and  Lady  Scattercash  having 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  he  assumed  a  considerable  standing  in  the 
establishment  Old  Beardey  having  ventured  to  complain  of  his  inter- 
ference in  the  kennel,  my  lady  curtly  told  him  he  mignt  '^  make  himself 
scarce  if  he  liked ;"  a  step  that  Besurdey  was  quite  ready  to  take,  having 
heard  of  a  desirable  public-house  at  Newington  Butts,  provided  Sir 
Harry  pcdd  him  his  wages.  This  not  being  quite  convenient,  Sir  Harry 
gave  him  an  order  on  "  Cabbage  and  Co."  for  three  suits  of  clothes, 
and  acquiesced  in  his  taking  a  massive  silver  soup  tureen,  on  which, 
beneath  the  many-quartered  Scattercash  arras,  Mr.  Watchom  placed  an 
inscription,  stating  that  it  was  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Harry  Scattercash, 
Baronet,  and  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  hunt,  in  admiration  of 
his  talents  as  a  huntsman  and  his  character  as  a  man. 

Mr.  Sponge  then  became  still  more  at  home.  It  was  very  §oon  "  my 
hounds,"  and  "  my  horses,"  and  "  my  whips ;"  and  he  wrote  to  Jawley- 
ford,  and  Puffington,  and  (xuano,  and  Lumpleg,  and  Washball,  and 
Sprag^on,  ofiFering  to  make  meets  to  suit  their  convenience,  and  even  to 
mount  them  if  required.  His  "  Mogg"  was  quite  neglected  in  favour 
of  Lucy;  and  it  says  much  for  the  influence  of  female  charms,  that  before 
they  had  been  engaged  a  fortnight,  he,  who  had  been  a  perfect  oracle 
in  cab  fares,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  tell  the  most  ordmary  feire  on 
the  most  frequented  route.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  them.  Never- 
theless, Lucy  and  he  went  out  hunting  as  often  as  they  could  raise 
hounds,  and  when  they  had  a  good  run  and  killed,  he  saluted  her ;  and 
when  they  didn't,  why — he  just  did  the  same.  He  headed  and  tailed 
the  stringing  pack,  drafted  the  skirters  and  babblers  (which  he  sent  to 
Lord  Scampeidale,  with  his  compliments),  and  presently  had  the  uneven 
kennel  in  something  like  shape. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  way  in  which  he  made  himself  useful,  for  Non- 
such House  being  now  supported  almost  entirely  by  voluntarily  contri- 
butions ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  gullibility  of  tradesmen ;  his  street  and 
shop  knowledge  was  valuable  in  determining  who  to  *^  do."  With  the 
Post-office  Directory  and  Mr.  Sponge  at  his  elbow,  Mr.  Bottleends,  the 
butler — ^**  delirius  tremendous"  naving  quite  incapacitated  Sir  Harry — 
wrote  off  for  champagne  from  this  man,  sherry  from  that,  turtle  from  a 
third,  turbot  from  a  fourth,  tea  from  a  fifth,  truffles  from  a  sixth,  wax- 
lights  from  one,  sperm  from  another ;  and  down  came  the  orders  with 
such  alacrity,  such  expressions  of  gratitude  and  hopes  for  the  futurei 
as  we  poor  devils  of  the  untitled  world  are  quite  unacquainted  with. 
Nay,  not  content  with  givins^  him  the  goods,  the  demented  creatures 
paraded  their  folly  at  their  doors  in  new  deal  packing-boxes,  flourish- 
mgly  directed  "To  Sm  Habbt  Scattebcash,  Babt.^  Nonsuch 
House,  &c.     By  Express  Train.'' 

And  here,  in  the  midst  of  love,  luxury,  and  fox-hunting,  let  us 
once  more  leave  our  enterprising  friend,  Mr.  Sponge,  we  hereby  enterine 
into  our  own  recog^nizance  in  toe  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  poH^ 
him  off  next  month! 
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A  TALB  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

I  do  love  these  smcient  mms. 

We  neyer  tread  upon  them,  bat  we  set 

Our  foot  upon  tome  rerer^d  hiitory. 

Wbbstbb's  Duchen  ofMcUfy, 

It  18  now  full  ihirty  summen  since,  as  a  young  Oxonian,  I  spent  some 
months  of  a  long  vacation  in  a  pedestrian  tour  in  North  Wales. 

I  remember  well,  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  setting  out  with  a 
fioU  purse  and  a  light  heart,  staff  in  hand,  from  the  gate  of  old  gable- 
ended  Chester,  through  Wales  to  wend  ''  my  solitary  way.^  I  sailed 
without  chart  or  compass,  following  no  more  imperative  guide  than  the 
caprice  of  the  moment,  or  the  wanderings  of  my  own  sweet  wilL 
Here  I  scaled  a  mountain,  legend  haunted,  and  there  I  visited  an  antique 
mansion.  Here  I  lay  like  a  crazed  poet,  musing  in  spite  of  myself  for 
hours  beside  a  &11,  lulled  by  the  throbbing  plunge  of  the  music-thunder 
of  its  waters;  there  I  groped  for  the  live-long  day  amid  the  rarely 
visited  ruins  of  some  grey-stoned,  nameless  abbey,  repeopling  it  with  the 
beings  of  the  past,  and  summoning  its  white-dad  chapter  from  their  long, 
long  sleep  in  the  echoing  tombs  beneath  my  feet,  before  the  tribunal  of  my 
mind.  Now  I  strove,  perehed  on  some  jutting  crag,  to  realise  the  moun- 
tain-worship of  the  antediluvian  races,  and  to  shape  spirits  of  the  storm 
from  the  wnite  mist  that  boiled  up  in  smoking  wreaths  from  the  seething 
jaws  of  the  bottomless  pit  below  me.  Now  lying  under  the  pinnacles  <n 
some  ruined  sea-tower,  I  rhapsodised  from  the  riches  of  a  brain,  '^  new 
stuffed  with  old  romance,"  on  the  pageantries  and  savage  revelries  once 
held  in  those  halls  now  vaulted  only  by  heaven. 

Snch  were  my  reveries ;  and  yet  still  more  frequently,  must  I  own  it, 
loving  as  I  do  to  espy  Nature  embosked  in  wildest  solitude,  fishing-rod  in 
hand  (a  mere  excuse),  and  some  loved  poet  in  my  pocket,  I  strolled  from 
mj  rustic  inn  and  sealed  forth  like  an  eariy  discoverer  into  an  unknown 
country.  Then,  for  hours,  oblivious  to  the  social  frankness  of  my  Welsh 
landlora  and  the  charms  of  his  black-eyed  daughter,  I  would  follow  the 
windings  of  some  brawling  mountain  stream;  and  led  further  and  further 
by  its  chafing  ripple,  I  strayed  by  lake,  through  rocky  pass  and  wooded 
elen,  till,  with  mmd  replete  with  scenes  of  beauty,  and  with  pannier 
filled  with  such  a  ffoodly  array  of  speckled  trout  as  would  have  made 
honest  Walton  positively  swoon  for  joy,  I  returned,  weary  in  body,  but 
elastic  and  refreshed  in  mind,  to  a  good  supper,  and  a  blanched  and 
lavendered  bed  in  my  pleasant  hostelrie. 

It  was  on  a  heart-warming,  sunny  morning  in  August  that  I  started 
for  such  a  ramble  as  I  have  mentioned,  from  the  odd  little  fishing-town 
of  Barmouth,  or  Aber  Maw,  on  the  coast  of  Merionethshire,  a  comer  of 
the  world  that  the  tourist  may  remember,  with  its  quaint  houses  perehed 
upon  a  rock  abovo  the  river,  its  white-sailed  vessels,  and  its  group  of 
batted  women  and  stalwart  fishermen  enlivening  the  beach ;  for  here, 
in  the  very  heart  of  piscators'  land,  having  pitched  my  tent»  I  had  ad- 
venturously visited  the  adjacent  lakes,  the  eleven  tributary  streams  that 
empty  their  little  urns  into  the  sea,  and  the  broad  Mawddach  which, 
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threading  its  devious  way  among  the  mountains,  arrives  at  last,  after 
passing  many  a  fair  spot,  at  the  scattered  town  of  Dolgelly,  not 

Making  fweet  mnsic  with  the  enamelled  stones, 
Giveth  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overt^es  in  his  pilgrimsge; 

but,  as  a  Welsh  river  should,  flowing  wildly  on  its  way  past  bold,  rocky  pro- 
montories, there  clad  with  dark,  star-proof  woods,  and  here  overshadowed 
by  hills,  hid  only  with  the  thick  purple  blossoms  of  the  heath-flower,  or 
the  varicoloured  weavings  of  the  rock-lichen. 

But  I  had  heard  of  Druids,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  me  but  I  must 
visit  the  Meini  Gwyr  Ardudwy,  or  the  obelisk  stones  that  mark  the 
grave  of  the  heroes  of  Ardudwy ;  the  Celtic  ramparts  of  Cors  y  Gedol ; 
the  British  camp  of  Dinas  Corddyn;  the  holy  circle  of  the  Druids,  called 
Cameddi  Hengwn;  and  last,  but  before  all,  the  great  Coeten  Ardiur,  or 
rock,  denominated  "  King  Arthur's  quoit,"  which  every  Welshman,  and 
therefore  every  lover  of  the  Welsh,  amongst  whom  I  enrol  myself^  is 
bound  to  beheve  vtbb  hiurled,  by  the  semi-Homeric  chan^ion  above 
named,  all  the  long  way  from  the  blue  peak  of  Moel£re,  let  alone  the 
mark  of  the  hero's  grasp  upon  its  lichened  surface. 

But  should  I  forget  Harlech,  towering,  in  its  pride  of  strength,  upon 
a  rock  that  overlooks  the  sea.  I  made  a  long  day's  visit  to  that 
ruined  fortalice  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales,  enjoying  from  its  walls 
the  distant  views  of  the  vast  Snowdon  range,  upreared,  like  a  Titan 
rampart,  between  me  and  England.  I  strayed,  too,  down  to  the  broad 
sand-beach,  now  far  distant  from  the  castle,  whose  lower  walls  the  sea 
once  washed,  and,  proceeding  some  miles  further  along  the  shore,  I 
seated  myself  upon  the  Sam  Badrig,  or  St.  Patrick's  Causeway,  an  old 
sea-bulwark,  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  the  ''  Triads,"  probably  erected  by 
some  ancient  Cambrian  king,  and  which  runs  into  the  deep.  I  listened 
to  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  and  thought  over  wild  legends  of  barbarian 
chieft^ns  and  cities  beneath  the  sea.  I  was  so  much  delighted,  indeed, 
vrith  Harlech  and  its  stone-built  cottages,  that  I  came  thither  several 
times  from  Barmouth,  and  on  one  of  those  occasions  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  old  seneschal  who  shows  the  castle  to  visitors — a  life 
about  as  suggestive  of  mortality  as  a  sexton's,  and  perhaps  equally  per- 
verted. My  cicerone  was  an  intelligent  old  man,  and  delighted  me  with 
the  warmth  of  his  manner  and  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  the 
ruins  and  the  legends. 

Finding  me  a  ready  listener,  he  told  me  that  the  oldest  wall,  one  of 
which  he  pointed  to  as  he  spoke,  was  of  the  time  of  Malgwyn  Gwynedd, 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  who  flourished  in  the  year  530,  a  remote  date, 
which  is  but  yesterday  to  genealogists,  who  put  Noah  himself  at  least 
half-way  down  their  genealogical  tree.  Here,  too,  he  said  lived  Bronwen, 
"  the  white-necked,"  a  proud  beauty,  who,  being  struck  by  her  savage 
husband,  lit  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the  land,  and  added  another 
item  to  those  three  evil  blows  which  the  "  Triads'*  say  were  the  ruin  of 
Britain.  But  the  stronghold  where  the  wearers  of  the  golden  torques 
and  the  amber  wreath  had  ruled  fell  into  decay,  like  all  sublunary  things, 
and  was  not  rebuilt  till  the  conquest  of  Edward,  the  lion-hearted,  virho 
held  it  as  a  point  suitable  to  repress  the  barbarians  of  die  interior,  it 
being  adapted  by  its  situation  to  receive  succours  from  the  sea.  There 
the  arch  rebel,  Owen  Glendower,  stood  a  siege,  and  thither  that  '*  She- 
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Wolf  ci  France"  came  with  her  jewels  and  treasure  after  tiie  daughter  at 
Northampton,  ere  she  fled  to  France  and  to  the  arms  of  old  King  Ren6| 
the  minstrel  king ;  for  it  was  the  last  tower  that  held  out  for  falling 
Ijmcaster  and  the  king  too  good  for  earth,  just  as  it  afterwards  was  the 
last  standing-place  for  the  Stuarts. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  love  the  place,  which  was  to  him  as  the  court* 
javd  of  the  tomh.  His  pale  thin  cheek  glowed  with  pleasure  as  he  leant 
orer  the  ruined  waU  and  looked  across  the  still  blue  expanse  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  that  seemed,  as  the  poets  say,  like  an  uncovered  mine  of  gold  peering 
beneath  the  last  rays  of  a  noonday's  sun.  With  the  air  of  a  veteran  he 
pointed  me  out  the  triple  defences  of  the  tower-crowned  rock,  the  gloomy 
strength  of  the  dungeons,  and  the  great  breach  which  one  Mytton  (whose 
£umly,  I  beUeve,  is  still  existing  in  Cheshire)  made,  and  which  forced 
the  braye  Major  Pennant  and  his  hrave  little  band  to  yield  the  hold. 

Then  my  old  fnend  pointed  me  out  the  sallyport  which  once  opened 
on  the  beach,  but  now  on  meadows,  since  the  sea  that  bore  hither  the 
EngHsh  vessel  and  the  Danish  galley  had  retreated,  like  a  generous  foe, 
from  an  <^d  disarmed  warrior,  when  the  warrior,  from  the  mast  head^ 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  those  on  the  battlement  of  the  lowest  walL 

^*  Oh,  it  was  a  famoite  strong  place,"  said  the  seneschal,  '^  where  our  own 
kings  ruled  the  mountain  land,  and  many  a  tough  bout  of  war  these  walls 
of  ours  have  beat  back.  I  recollect  a  story  now  that  I  heard  long  ago,  of  a 
knight  who  once  kept  these  towers,  who  shouted  out  to  his  besiegers,  who 
shook  their  long  spears  far  below,  that  he  had  onoe  held  a  castle  m  France 
^t  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon)  so  long  that  every  old 
woman  in  Fotoo  (Poictou)  talked  of  it;  and  that  if  he  hadirt  good  terms 
he  would  hold  Harlech  till  every  old  woman  in  Wales  talked  of  it." 

I  smiled,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  the  naive  efi&ontery  of  the  knight, 

Whose  bones  are  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust; 

and  charmed  with  the  castle  and  its  situation,  and  not  less  with  my  grey- 
headed friend,  I  seated  myself  by  his  side  on  the  broad  stones  of  the 
terrace  wall,  and  began  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him  about  the 
distinctive  beauties  of  Dolgelly,  near  which  town  I  found  he  had  been 
b(»n. 

"  I  was  there  but  yesterday,"  I  said,  ^*  fishing  down  the  Mawddach, 
and  amusing  myself  by  collecting  legends  of  the  country  from  any  fisher- 
men and  quarrymen  with  whom  I  met,  and  inquiring  the  names  of  places 
in  your  own  beautiful  language — of  one  place  with  a  romantic  name—* 
the  Money  Banks,  I  think  they  called  it  I  could,  however,  get  no 
distinct  explanation." 

"  Oh !"  replied  my  friend,  eagerly,  <*  a  retired,  peaceful  spot,  not  far  from 
Cymmer  Abbey,  in  the  vale  of  Llanalltyd,  a  lovely  field  just  by  the 
monks'  orchard.^' 

**  The  very  same,"  I  replied. 

*'  I  know  it  well,"  he  said,  **  and  have  reason  to  remember  it  well,  for 
with  it  is  connected  a  story  of  singular  interest" 

"  Pray  relate  it,"  I  repfied,  in  my  blandest  tones,  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  a  book-making  tourist,  "  and  sit  beneath  the  shadow  of  this  half-ruined 
bastion,  for  here  the  sea-breeze  tempers  the  heat" 

« It  is  some  forty  years  ago,"  he  commenced,  seeing  me  a  willing 
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auditor,  '^  sinoe  I  laboured  as  a  striplmg  on  my  father's  farm  at  the  abbey 
you  just  mentioned.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot  that  little  yale,  witb  its  wooded 
hills,  its  mountains  crowned  by  the  twin  peak  of  Cader  Idris,  with  its 
crown  of  mist,  its  thundering  cataracts,  and  its  peaceful  meadows,  through 
which  the  little  Maw,  unchecked  by  rock  or  crag,  glides  so  sweetly.     I 
had  no  great  love  for  those  things  then,  but  still  I  felt  a  secret  pleasure 
in  their  sight,  which  stole  unconsciously  to  my  heart.     Almost  the  first 
tales  I  can  remember  hearing  at  my  £Either*s  nouse  were  about  the  dd 
abbey ;  and  I  can  recal,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  glowing  of  my 
heart  when  some  old  crone  told  me  of  the  noble  monk  who  betrayed 
your  English  king,  Henry,  to  the  ambushed  army  of  the  indomitable 
Llywelin  ap  Jorworth.     The  thought  of  those  things  coloured  my  life, 
and  followed  me  forth  into  the  scenes  around  the  £Eu:m.     As  I  lay  by  the 
river-side,  watching  my  sheep,  I  would  dream  of  the  gpreat  Welsh  princes 
who  founded  the  liUle  chapel  whose  ruins  were  bedde  me,  or  would  picture 
to  myself  the  white-robed  monks  angling  in  the  stream  on  which  I  gazed. 
My  own  bedroom,  indeed,  had  been,  if  tradition  said  true,  either  the 
abbot's  chamber,  or  the  refectory  of  the  order ;  and  although  I  knew  little 
enough  of  the  manners  of  those  old  times,  I  knew  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  people  it  with  beings  and  scenes  of  the  past,  and  in  the  past  more  than 
the  present  I  lived,  moved,  and  had  my  being.     I  could  not  have  been 
more  than  thirteen,  when  one  day,  as  I  was  busied  in  clearing  the  over- 
grown ivy  from  one  of  the  long  lancet  windows  of  the  chapel,  I  heard  a 
rustling  sound  behind  me,  which  made  me  turn  and  rest  for  a  moment  tjp 
gaze  on  the  intruder.     It  was  a  youth  fiEmtastically  dressed,  and  wearing 
a  square  college  cap,  bound  round  with  a  garland  of  laurel ;  he  was  pale 
and  careworn,  and  his  eye  wore  a  vacant,  wild,  and  restless  expression.  lie 
did  not  speak  to  or  even  notice  me,  but  he  went  on,  stooping  over  the 
shivered  fragments  of  a  tomb  which  he  was  examining,  and  which,  with 
a  solemn  air,  he  cleared  of  the  lichen  and  moss  which  encrusted  it.     He 
then  attempted  to  fit  together  the  scattered  fragments ;  and  seeing  him 
unable  to  lift  one  frx>m  its  extreme  weight,  I  went  and  helped  him  to  raise 
it  to  complete  his  toiL      He  seemed  pleased,  but  did  not  speak ;  and 
findine^  no  shape  or  form  resulted  from  his  labours,  he  walked  on.  I  often 
saw  hun  after  this,  and  found,  on  inquiring  of  my  &ther,  that  he  was  an 
idiot,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow,  whose  large  family 
estate,  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  owing  to  the  mismanagement,  or  per- 
haps knavery,  of  a  steward,  had  dwindled  down  till  scarcely  a  field  'was 
left  around  the  old  mansion  which  she  could  call  her  own.     But  what 
cared  she  for  this,  when  her  son  was  carrying  off  every  honour  at  Oxford 
— was  the  pride  of  his  college — and  was  affording  promise  of  rising  one 
day  to  the  highest  distinction  in  the  law,  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
destined?     His  natural  ambition  was  spurred  on  by  the  poverty  which 
drags  down  the  little  mind.** 

"  Was  his  name  Penlyn  ?"  I  exdumed.  "  Wasn't  he  seized  with  a 
brain  fever  on  the  eve  of  taking  his  degree  ?  I  think  I  have  heard  his 
histoiy  mentioned  as  a  warning  against  over-application?" 

"He  was,  poor  fellow!'*  continued  the  old  man;  "and  from  that 
fever,  which  kept  him  for  weeks  suspended  over  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
he  awoke  to  worse  than  death — to  helpless  idiotcy.  He  was  taken  to 
Italy,  but  all  was  of  no  avail;  he  seemed  to  pine  for  his  native  bills,  and 
they  brought  him  home ;  and  the  servants  of  the  big  house  wept,  as  I  have 
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heard,  to  see  their  voune  master  in  so  pitiful  a  state.     His  only  pleasure 
was  to  put  on  his  Oxford  gown,  and  roam  about  alone  among  the  fields. 

^  It  nearly  broke  his  mothei^s  heart  at  first,  but  she  lived  through  it, 
and  after  a  time  bore  the  sore  blow  with  a  holy  patience  which  only 
Heaven  oonld  haye  sent  her.  She  nursed  him  like  an  infant,  and  would 
have  tended  him  with  the  ever-watchful  care  of  a  guardian  angel,  but 
another  gprief  still  awaited  her  to  wean  her  heart  still  more  from  earth  to 
heaven.  But  it  was  her  father's  wil],  who  was  in  heaven,  and  she  bore 
this  too.  For  he  would  not  now  rest  as  before  in  the  grand  but  gloomy 
<dianiber8  of  his  father's  house,  but  would  hurry  out  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  would  lie  on  his  back  on  some  point,  and  watch  the  passing  clouds 
as  if  he  was  conversing  with  the  angels,  for  hours  together.  Often  he 
would  wander  down  to  the  beach  and  speak  to  the  waves  as  if  he  was  ad- 
dressing a  stormy  multitude,  but  oftener  still  he  would  stroll  amongst  the 
dbbey  ruins,  and  spend  half  the  day  in  digging  up  the  chapel  floor,  in 
scraping  the  moss  from  some  carved  corbel,  or  in  examining  the  wall 
stones  as  if  in  search  of  some  hidden  spring. 

^^  Some  said  this  arose  from  the  thought  of  his  mother's  poverty  weighing 
upon  his  heart ;  others,  that  it  was  but  an  half-effaced  remembrance  of  his 
old  enthusiasm  for  Gothic  architecture ;  but  to  me  there  was  always  some- 
thing intensely  touching  in  seeing  one  whose  sotd  was  already  in  heaven 
ao  intent  on  the  past,  when  to  him  the  present  was  dark  undefined  night, 
and  the  fttture  an  unknown  country. 

^^Here,  even  at  the  early  dawn,  I  oould  find  him  kneeling  on  the  cold 
earth,  the  tears  of  joy  running  down  his  poor  pale  cheeks,  as  the  sun,  to 
him  a  newly-created  world,  rose  slowly  over  the  east  window. 

*'  But  still  more  often  the  dreams  of  an  ambition,  lost  for  ever,  would 
seem  to  press  on  his  thoughts,  and  he  wotdd  sit  on  the  river's  banks  till 
nightftdl  drew  on,  eazmg  with  lacklustre  eyes  on  a  book  in  some  strange 
character.  iBschylus,  I  think  I  heard  his  mother  call  it  (I  nodded 
asaentX  which  he  always  kept  in  his  bosom. 

'^  And  I've  known  my  father,  when  he's  been  ntting  there,  striving,  as 
it  were,  against  fate,  turn  away  his  head  to  hide  the  large  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  a  pitiful  sight,  and  my  father  felt 
fer  him  the  more  because  he  knew  he  was  the  last  of  an  old  stock  de- 
scended from  the  King  of  Powisland,  and  known  half  the  country  over. 

"Mr.  Penlyn  was  always  silent,  and  seemed  with  knitted  brow  ever 
trying  to  collect  his  scattered  and  wandering  thoughts,  and  resume 
the  suspended  projects  of  his  earlier  life.  More  than  once  an  old 
college  friend  came  to  see  him,  and  then  he  looked  thoughtful,  bent  . 
his  lK»ad  as  if  trying  to  remember  feces  he  had  seen  before,  smiled 
feintly,  and  again  rested  his  eyes  on  his  book,  and  wandered  forth  on 
a  ramble. 

**  I  often  found  him  bending  over  the  water  as  if  holding  commu- 
nion with  some  spirit  within  its  depth,  or  in  our  sunny  orchard,  stretched 
out  beneath  a  shady  tree,  one  hand  under  his  head,  and  the  other  clasping 
his  ./Eschylus  still  open  to  his  heart." 

"  I  think,"  sidd  I,  apologising  for  the  interruption — "  I  think  he  was 
employed  in  a  translation  of  .£schylus  when  the  hand  of  Heaven  smote 
hbn.'* 

"  Very  Kke.  Perhaps,  as  I  was  saying.  Heaven  granted  him  glimpses, 
in  these  ^ort  slumbers,  of  eternal  peace;  for  if  he  awoke  suddenly  at  the 
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sound  of  mj  foot,  ot  the  loud  scsig  of  a  bird  in  wmt  adjoining  tree^  he 
would  start  up,  £iJl  cm  his  knees,  and  point  in  rapture  to  the  skj. 

^<  All  these  things  made  a  deep  impresskm  on  my  boyish  nund,  and  I 
80on  learnt  to  regard  him  with  alove  mixed  wil^  awe,  and  I  would  bring 
him  food  into  the  field,  and  help  him  as  he  toOed  at  his  useless  diggix^. 
He  soon  learnt  to  know,  and  eyen  to  Ioto  me.  He  would  run  to  meet 
me,  wait  for  me  as  I  went  afield,  and,  oceasionallj,  even  call  for  id»  at 
my  fikther's  house.  My  modier  alt^ays  k^t  a  yacant  seat  for  him,  fior 
slie  used  to  say,  good  woman»  that  it  made  her  heart  bleed  to  see  one 
well  bom  so  grievously  afflicted.  He  kept  Ins  mattock  in  a  corner 
of  our  room,  horn,  whence  he  would  take  it  at  regular  and  ne▼a^fbrgotlen 
hours. 

<<  Such  were  his  habits  when  I  first  knew  him.  He  loved  me,  he  knew 
not  why.  I  loved  him,  as  a  boy  might  an  infant  hroAer.  It  was  just 
such  an  evening  as  this,  I  remember  it  well,  and  we  were  all  seated  at 
our  evening  meal,  when  he  entered  looking  more  annous  and  thoag^Ufui 
than  usual;  a  wild  light,  I  thought,  seemed  to  gleam  in  his  soulless  eyes. 

"  *  God  be  with  thee,  Mr.  Penlyn,'  said  my  &ther,  respectfully  bowing 
and  rising  from  his  chair  to  make  room  for  hnn  at  the  board. 

^^ '  Be  seated,  good  Mr. .   I  know  not  your  name;  bat  'tis  well.  I 

came  to  borrow  a  crowbar  and  an  axe,  for  I  dreamt  last  night  of  a 
treasure  under  the  chapel  window,  and  1  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  God's 
voice.' 

'<  An  involuntaiT  smile  crept  over  my  father's  fieuie,  but  he  was  a  warm- 
hearted man,  and  he  stifled  it  at  the  birth. 

<^  *•  Owen,'  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  me,  'follow  Mr.  Penlyn,  and  help 
him  to  carry  the  tools, — humour  him,  poor  fellow  f 

''  In  silence  I  followed  him  to  the  chapel.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  in 
the  west,  and  shed  a  solemn  light  over  the  grey  ruin. 

'^  My  friend  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  in  recoUeotion,  and  di«i  in  a 
deep  voice  said  to  me,  pointing  to  a  spot  beneath  a  half-de£ftced  rood- 
cross  carved  cm  the  wall,  '  'Twas  here  where  ih&  finger  on  the  tomb 
pointed  to  me.  In  God's  name  and  the  great  statue's,  dig !'  And  so 
saying,  he  struck  the  crowbar  into  the  groimd  with  great  violence. 

'^  It  might  have  been  that  my  mind  was  naryoualy  excited,  ^  I  fimcied 
it  sounded  hollow,  and  echoed  to  the  stroke.  We  wc»rked  steadily  oo, 
and  in  half  an  hour's  hard  toil  had  dug  a  hob  of  some  depth. 

^'  ^  My  bar  strikes  something  hard,'  I  cried.     « 

''A  few  minutes  more,  and  I  reached  and  drew  ferdi  a  rusty  iron  caskst 
of  large  size,  half  decayed  hj  time,  and  through  whose  broken  ads 
streamed  forth  a  shower  of  sirver  coin.  We  botn  shouted  for  joy,  and 
my  poor  friend  clutched  a  handful  in  raptmre.  ^  All  was  over,'  was  Us 
cry,  and  *  Penlyn  is  restored.' 

*'  'Twas  all  disclosed.  It  had  been  the  thought  of  his  life,  one  that, 
perhaps,  driving  him  to  insanity,  had  survived  even  die  wreck  of  rea- 
son— to  raise  his  moth^  from  poverty,  and  restore  the  ruined  house 
of  Penlyn. 

'^  A  few  more  strokes  ci  die  pickaxe  disdosed  a  small  vaulted  recess — 
perfaapsoriginally  connected  by  subterranean  passages  with  the  abbot's  lodg- 
ing—m  wiuch  were  several  gold  vessels  of  curious  workmanship  and  great 
vme,  probably  buried  here  at  the  time  of  die  dissolution  of  monasteries. 
My  astonishment  was  unbounded;  but  Penlyn  seemed  to  have  anticipated 
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the  troth  of  his  heayen-sent  dream.  I  had  come  but  to  humour  the 
caprice  of  an  ^InnoceDt,'  and  here  was  I  utterly  confounded  by  the 
results  exoeeding  all  that  a  sober  judgment  could  hare  anticipated. 

^<  I  need  hardly  describe  the  surprise  of  my  father,  or  the  wonder  of  the 
townsmen,  who  were  inclined  to  see  in  it  somethins^  ^  passing  man's  judg- 
ment.' The  event  to  a  superstitious  mind  seemeato  be  like  a  red  comet 
firam  die  heavens  foreboding  the  future,  and  my  father  himself  refused  any 
diare  of  such  heaven-sent  treasure,  and  only  kept  a  few  of  the  smaller 
ooina  as  a  remembrance  of  so  extraordinary  an  event 

'^  Again  the  family  of  Fenlyn  looked  up,  and  again  the  broad  lands 
widened  round  the  old  mansion.  But  my  poor  fiiend  drooped  after 
this,  as  if  blasted  by  the  communication  of  a  secret  from  Heaven;  he 
drooped  and  grew  weaker  and  weaker ;  but  still  he  visited  daily  his  old 
haunts,  and  strolled  with  fond  interest  round  the  scene  of  the  treasure- 
finding. 

"  The  early  days  of  January,  1785,  were  wild  and  stormy,  and  one  night 
in  particular  the  wind  roared  with  surging  thunder  amono^  the  lea&ss 
trees,  and  our  house  shook  to  its  very  foundation  in  the  hurricane.  I 
went  early  to  the  chapel,  and  there,  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  wall, 
his  mattock  still  clutched  in  his  small  white  hand,  and  the  well-known 
.fischylus,  all  wet  with  rain  near  him,  lay  my  poor  friend.  He  was 
quite  dead ;  but  a  smile  played  about  his  Hps,  as  if'  reason  had  returned 
as  death  smote  his  fiail  body  and  sent  it  unsummoned  before  its  merciful 
Judge.  May  we  meet  again  in  heaven! — His  body  lies  under  a  plain 
stone  in  Dolgelly  churchyard." 

The  old  man  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye  as  he  concluded,  and  I,  unwil- 
ling to  stifle  the  generous  emotion  of  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  slipped  a 
ootn  into  his  hand  (I  won't  tell  you  how  much,  reader),  and  set  forth  a 
sadder,  and  I  trust,  therefore,  a  wiser  man,  for  Barmouth. 
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Chafteb  X. 

HK8TEB  SOMERSET  HAA  TURNED  ARTIST. — ^HER  DBFORBiBD  LOVER. 

Hapft  spirit  of  the  young,  tiiough  frail  and  easily  bowed  down  as  the 
reed,  yet  elastic  also  as  that!  the  winds  of  misfortune  pass  not  to  rend  or 
to  shatter,  as  the  storm  crushes  the  tree  of  sterner  maimood ;  for  the  reed 
stoops  to  earth,  and  rises  again  with  its  soft  feathery  bbssoms  unmjured, 
and  ready  to  drink  once  more  the  fragrant  dews  of  even. 

Who  is  joyftd  again?  Who  smiled  in  that  littie  room,  tiie  white- 
curtained  window  of  which  looks  down  into  the  squalid  street?  Perse- 
verance is  Hester's  great  virtue;  she  is  one  never  to  sink — ^never  to  relax 
in  her  endeavours — never  to  despair.  Perseverance!  best  friend  of  man 
in  hours  of  mischance.     Perseverance!  that  conquers  when  valour  &ils ; 
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thiat  performs  so  oft  wbat  genius  cannot  achieve — ^the  sister  of  Hope,  and 
the  mother  of  Success. 

Hester,  seated  at  her  table,  was  bendingover  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper, 
for  she  had  resolved  on  turning  artist.  Her  natural  talent  for  drawing 
had  been  early  cultivated.  At  Brookland  Hall,  when  a  mere  child,  we 
introduced  her  studying  her  art ;  then  she  Md  on  the  magic  tints,  and 
made  the  breathing  pi^per  emulate  Nature's  beauties,  for  amusement  only. 
The  time  had  arrived  when  she  must  do  this  for  bread.  The  time  had 
arrived  when  her  father's  fate,  his  very  life,  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
efforts  of  her  pencil. 

Yet  happy  looked  Hester  now,  stooping  at  her  employment,  and 
beautiful  as  she  was  happy.  The  tear  recently  shed  had  left  no  stain  on 
those  soft  cheeks ;  they  might  have  been  thinner  than  in  years  past,  but 
the  excitement  of  far-looking  visions  spread  over  them  a  rosy  glow.  Her 
deep-blue  eyes  beamed  with  liquid  light,  like  those  delicious  patches  of 
heaven  seen  in  April  when  showers  have  ceased  falling.  Her  head  did 
not  now,  as  once,  throw  down  its  luxuriant  ringlets  on  the  drawing-paper, 
half-concealing  the  picture.  The  shining  hair  was  wound  back  from  the 
forehead,  and  bound  in  a  mass  behind.  No  necklace  adorned  her  throat; 
no  gulden  trinkets,  which  women  love,  sparkled  on  her  bosom;  poverty 
forbade  this :  but,  instead,  Nature's  snow  shone  there;  tiie  blue  wander- 
ing veins  marked  the  satin-like  skin,  and  the  soft  breast  beat  and  beat, 
every  throb  telling  of  the  goodness  of  the  young  heart  beneath ;  eveiy 
pulse  speakinfi^  of  virtue. 

On  the  table  beside  Hester  lay  two  or  three  pieces  in  water-cdours — 
pictures  of  fruits  and  flowers,  a  description  of  painting  in  which  she  evinced 
no  ordinary  talent.  A  subject  of  a  more  ambitious  nature  now  occupied 
her ;  it  was  a  landscape  in  oil-colours.  Fancy  or  recollection  assisted  the 
young  artist,  for  she  had  no  original  from  which  to  make  a  copy.  Already 
a  farm-house  stood  out  upon  the  canvas,  such  as  fEum-houses  appear  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  consisting  of  a  low,  sloping,  thatched  roof,  narrow 
windows,  the  diamond-shaped  panes  being  set  in  lead,  and  a  rude  wooden 
porch,  half  buried  in  a  mass  of  creeping  plants;  next  a  field,  with  its 
quickset  hedge,  appeared,  the  tenants  being  a  cow,  a  pony,  and  a  goat ; 
but  in  one  comer  of  the  field  something  now  like  a  human  being;  seemed 
to  grow  gradually  into  life — something  which  the  artist  touchea  and  re- 
touched, between  each  effort  placing  down  the  brush,  as  if  the  task  de- 
manded her  utmost  skill,  or  deeply  affected  her  feelings.  There  was  a 
round  coarse  jacket,  and  on  the  foet  were  heavy  hobnailed  shoes;  but  tiie 
figure  was  symmetncal  and  erect ;  the  cap  lay  upon  the  ground ;  one  hand 
held  a  spade,  but  the  implement  appeared  to  he  dropping  from  it ;  the 
•other  finnly  grasped  a  book.  Ail  this  was  diOTn  ;  tne  open  throat,  too, 
-was  complet^  but  where  were  the  features  ? — a  blank  still  remained  for 
1;hera.  Hester*8  breath  came  quick,  and  she  leant  back,  her  hands  lying 
in  her  lap,  and  the  lashes  feJling  over  her  eyes.  She  was  not  busy  en- 
deavouring to  recal  an  image,  for  that  image  was  stamped  on  her  brain 
and  heart  too  deeply  ever  to  require  an  effort  to  revive  it.  She  was 
struggling  against  her  emotions.  Her  hand  would  not  be  steady.  She 
was  unable  to  guide  the  brush. 

The  girl  rose,  spoke  to  her  canary-bhrd,  and  watered  her  flowers. 
Gradually  her  spirit  became  composed — now  she  would  try.  Carefully, 
dowly,  was  the  outline  traced ;  crisp  black  curl  after  curl  encircled  the 
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hig^h  intellectiial  brow  of  the  peasant-boy ;  tbe  beautiful  Roman  nose— 
the  firm  resolute  mouth —aosun  the  hand  began  to  tremble,  and  lose  its 
command.  Leaning  back  m  her  chair,  and  dashing  the  &st-gatherinff 
tears  from  her  eyes,  she  began  to  sing.  At  first  her  voice  was  low  and 
tremulous,  but  it  gradually  gained  streng^  and  volume.  The  canary, 
too,  in  emulation  apparently  of  its  mistress,  piped  its  clear  shrill  notes.  A 
half  an  hour  passed,  and  the  &ir  form  again  bent  over  the  canvas.  The 
feelings  were  subdued  now,  the  difficulty  was*  conquered,  the  task  was 
achieved !  The  peasant-boy,  Ernest  Banks,  breathed  in  tJie  picture,  and 
the  likeness  to  him  whose  memory  seemed  Hester's  second  existence  was 
strikingly  correct. 

The  sun  had  not  set  when  that  little  landscape,  which  had  occupied  her 
during  several  days,  received  the  last  touch.  And  there  silently  gazed  the 
girl  on  her  own  nnished  creation.  Motionless  and  scarcely  breathing,  she 
K>oked  like  a  Diana  contemplating,  in  the  hushed  calm  of  twilieht,  the 
sleeping  form  of  her  beloved  Carian  youth  ;  or,  like  a  nun,  bending  her 
head  in  pensive  devotion  before  the  symbol  of  her  faith. 

While  Hester  had  been  thus  employed,  another  person,  in  the  room 
below,  had  likewise  been  practising  his  art.  A  wide  difiPerence  ousted 
between  the  feelings  of  Hester  and  those  of  Flemming  in  relation  to  their 
reKMctive  studies.  The  one  regarded  painting  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
and  of  raising  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  an  important  purpose ;  the 
other  studied  music  for  its  own  sake,  fed  and  revelled  on  uie  luxury  of 
sounds,  his  very  soul  appearing  to  have  entered  into  and  animated  the  in- 
strument which  he  played. 

But  the  long  arms  of  the  hunchback  had  ceased  to  draw  the  bow, 
whose  quivering  touch,  like  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  could  wake  into 
life  the  viewless  spirits  of  harmony.  Unknown  to  his  blind  mother,  he 
was  crouched  upon  his  stool  near  the  door,  which  he  held  half-open.  His 
black,  prominent  eyes,  which  glittered  in  striking  contrast  with  his  colour- 
less face,  were  directed  to  the  landing  outside.  He  sat  there  patiently, 
but  having  only  one  object  in  so  doing — ^the  mere  hope  of  seeing  Hester 
pass  down  the  stairs.  He  did  not  intend  to  accost  her,  for  his  heart  had 
never  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  do  that ;  he  would  be  content  simply 
with  looking  at  her,  and  .breathing  after  her  a  prayer  that  Heaven  would 
continue  to  shield  her,  and  grant  success  to  an  undertaking  which,  to  all 
human  calculations,  appeared  hopeless. 

Hour  after  hour  passed:  the  blind  woman  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
comer,  and  still  Flenuning  continued  at  his  post.  He  held  a  small  nose- 
gay in  his  hand — for  no  opportunity  had  been  given  him  that  day  of 
placing  it  in  Hesters  room — the  flowers,  in  the  hot  straining  grasp,  had 
withered,  and  they  fell  over  the  long  lank  fingers,  their  freshness  and 
beauty  gone.  The  hunchback  gazed  on  them,  smiling  bitterly,  as  he 
shook  their  limp  leaves  and  miserable  petals,  and  then  he  flun^  them  upon 
the  floor.  Sucn  was  he,  thought  the  poor  wayward  being,  m  the  hands 
of  destiny :  a  crushed,  bowed,  withered-up  tUng;  and  it  was  fitting  that 
men,  too,  should  cast  him  in  contempt  away. 

Flemming  stooped  forwards,  and  placed  his  ear  against  the  wall  to 
listen.  Hester  did  not  move,  and  all  was  silence,  except  that  occasionally 
were  heard  the  coarse  tongues  of  some  lodgers  on  the  floor  beneath.  Her 
iig^t  step  now  crossed  the  room,  and  his  heart  palpitated.    Presently  she 
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commenoed  that  sweet  air  wliich  we  described  her  as  singing  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  tranquillising  her  feelings.  As  Fiemming  listened  to  the  lo>w 
gushing  Yoice,  which^  soft  as  a  silrer  bell,  rang  from  the  squalid  ajmri- 
ment,  his  emotion  increased.  All  sensibility,  all  fire,  and  possessing  little 
power  of  governing  the  passions,  that  poor  deformed  was  a  very  martyr  to 
the  impulses  of  the  spirit.  His  lips  open,  his  eyes  straining,  and  his  lean, 
misshapen  body  bent  forward,  he  drank  in  we  sounds,  as  though  eadi 
note  were  iutoxication,  or  a  maddening  pcnson  which  he  was  compelled  to 
swallow. 

Hester,  having  finished  her  painting,  was  now  going  out  on  an  errand. 
Her  door  opened — her  step  was  on  the  stairs.  Flemmin?  heard,  trem- 
blingly impatient,  but  did  not  move  from  the  position  ne  had  taken. 
Lightly  tripped  down  the  girl,  her  straw  hat  half-covering  her  beautiful 
hair,  and  her  shawl  around  her.  She  reached  the  hunchback's  room,  and 
perceiving  him  in  his  doorway,  started  back  a  few  steps,  uttering  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation,  for  that  spectacle  was  one  more  calculated  to 
excite  fear,  than  even  to  raise  pity  in  the  breast  of  a  woman.  The 
trembling,  shapeless  limbs;  the  white  face,  at  times  expressively  hand- 
some, but  now  wild  and  haggard;  the  eyes  gleaming  with  an  unnatural 
fire;  the  look  of  despair  breathing  from  the  whole  countenance :  tiiese 
formed  a  sad — an  appalling  picture,  which  well  might  cause  Hester  to 
shrink  and  hurry  away  with  quickened  step. 


Ghaftee  XL 

THE  GREAT  HOSPITAL  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

As  the  way&rer  passes  up  Blackfriars-road,  and  pauses  by  &e  Obdisk) 
raised,  it  is  presumed,  in  proud  imitation  and  rivalry  of  the  great  ObeHAs 
of  Luxor,  tluit  tower  over  the  Theban  ruins  by  the  ^  sedgy  Nile,"  he 
finds  himself  in  the  centre  of  six  roads,  several  of  which  1^  direeily 
to  the  great  metropolitan  bridges.  His  eye,  at  this  point,  is  irresistifafy 
attracted  by  the  architectural  magnificence  of  a  very  noble  building.  A 
lofby  dome,  pierced  by  long-arched  windows,  is  the  distinguishing  portioQ 
which,  in  the  distance,  he  beholds ;  and,  at  first,  he  feels  almost  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  has,  by  some  magical  power,  been 
suddenly  transported  across  the  water.  Passing  down  Lambeth-road,  in 
which  thorougnfiEure  the  edifice  is  situated,  he  approaches  a  vast  umbrageoos 
area  planted  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  fenced  around  by  lofty  iron  Tsiis 
embedded  in  blocks  of  granite.  He  looks  within,  and,  if  it  be  spring  or 
summer,  nothing  will  be  more  firesh  and  exhilarating  than  the  scene.  No 
square  in  the  aristocratic  West  End  surpasses  in  neatness  and  beauty 
these  gardens.  In  fix>nt  of  the  building  spreads  a  large  circular  gimss 
plot,  shaven  dose,  and  g^reen  as  an  emerald,  a  wide  gravelled  walk  stretch- 
ing around  it,  itom  the  stone  lodge  at  the  entrance,  to  the  portico  of  die 
house.  On  the  right  and  left,  the  grass  forms  an  extensive  swe^  re- 
lieved by  beds  filled  with  choice  flowers  ;  while  trees  of  various  descrip- 
tions, from  the  laurel  and  silver  fir  to  the  ash  and  lime,  beautify  me 
grounds,  and  ofier  their  gprateful  shade. 

All  thb  is  rendered  doubly  pleasing  and  delightful,  inasmuch  as  ibe 
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aoaoe,  though  not  in  the  most  thiddypopulated  distriet^  is  still  in  dusty, 
8BK^,  busy  London,  some  of  the  very  worst  and  most  squalid  streets  lying 
in  the  immediate  neighbouifaood. 

Bat  the  edifice  itam  now  strikes  the  beholder.  The  size  is  at  once  ap- 
pareoty  and  mnch  exeeeds  that  of  the  National  Grallery,  or  Uie  Royal 
ralace  at  Fimlico.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  building  does  not  detraet 
Vomits  beauty.  The  far*stretching  balustraded  wings  are  in  perfect 
harmony  wi^  the  grand  centre.  The  Ionic  portico  of  six  columns,  snr- 
movnted  by  a  handsome  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  are  displayed 
tfa^  royal  anns,  has  a  very  airy  and  elegant  effect  Immediately  alwre 
naes  the  majestic  dome  already  alluded  to. 

And  who  occupies  this  eufice?  or  for  what  deagn  was  it  raised? 
Carious  questioner,  do  not  start,  do  not  turn  aside  in  disaadsfigu^on,  and 
say,  ^'Can  so  much  beauty  be  impropriated  to  such  a  purpose?'*  It  is 
not  a  house  of  justice ;  it  is  not  a  convent  <^  nuns,  fast  increasmg  as  con* 
▼ants  are  in  England;  it  is  not  a  musical  hall :  it  is  not  a  theatre— it  is  a 
ho8{Htal  for  the  diseased  in  spirit — ^it  is  a  madhouse ! 

A  madhouse— the  very  word  chills  our  hearts ;  we  can  enter,  without 
heins^  appalled,  a  hospital  where  bodily  tortures  wring  the  sufferers,  and 
death  seems  to  breathe  in  erery  low  and  stifled  groan.  But  to  walk 
tfaroogh  the  place  where  the  inmates  exhibit  the  sidcness  of  the  soid,  the 
godlike  intelleot  wrapped  in  darkness,  we  rfirink  with  a  feeling  some- 
what akin  to  that  we  might  experience  if  brought  in  contact  with  disem- 
bodied spirits. 

Away !  it  is  an  illusion — a  morbid  fiincy  that  cheats  us :  ihere  is  nothing 
in  the  qiectaele  of  our  mined  brother  which  should  excite  such  sentiments. 
Pity,  treat  kindly,  but  fear  not  the  insane. 

&thlem  Hospital,  which  derives  its  name  firomthe  Convent  of  Bethldiem, 
founded  in  1247,  by  Fitz  Mary,  a  citizen  of  London,  on  the  nordi  side  of 
the  Tliames,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  iosdtutions  of  its  dass  in  Ekigland. 
The  arrangements  now,  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  differ  very  widely 
from  the  system  prevailing  even  forty  years  ago.  Then  chains  clanked, 
and  the  frm^uent  soourffe  raised  dolorous  cries  through  the  galleries  and 
cells  of  those  melanchdy  abodes.*  In  the  present  day  mildness  and  per- 
suasion, rather  than  f<Hrce,  characterise  the  treatment  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where. The  men,  those  at  least  whose  insanity  is  of  a  harmless  descrip- 
tion, are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  divers  ways;  they  play  at  trap- 
ball  and  leap-frog  in  tfie  airing-grounds :  the  women  are  encouraged  to 
employ  their  time  in  needlework;  and  occasionally  the  youngs  ones  may 
be  seen,  on  a  fine  evening,  on  the  great  grass-plot  m  front,  practiring  those 
dances  which,  unforgotten  amidst  the  wanderings  of  a  clouded  intellect, 
have  still  power  to  charm  the  female  heart 

But  we  must  not  suppose,  because  all  smiles  and  beauty  without^ 
Bethlem  Hospital  within  manifests  little  now  but  scenes  of  tranquillity 
and  happiness.  Those  iron  bars  which  fence  all  the  windows  in  the  male 
^       -  •  ■  — - '  

*  Tbd  grsat  retem  in  Englirii  lunadc  a^ums  began  in  1816.  The  foUowiag 
is  an  extract  from  the  Be^n  of  the  Committee  awointed  by  pailiament  to  inves- 
tigate the  treatment  practised  in  these  prisons  pnor  to  1814:— '<  One  of  the  ncle 
rooms  in  the  women's  gallery  contained  ten  patient^  each  chained  by  one  arm  or 
legtothe  wall,  the  chain  aUowins  them  metely  to  stand  up  to  the  bendi  fixed 
against  Ite  wiU.  User  ware  dsesaed  only  in  blaakei  gowns,  the  feet  .being 
naked." 
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and  female  wings,  for  so  aie  the  extreme  portions  of  the  handing  termed, 
hetray  that  the  mad  there  will  shatter  and  destroy.  Those  massy  stone 
cells  in  the  hasement  story,  appropriated  to  the  rarious,  send  forUi  stilly 
in  the  dead  of  night,  howlings  that  may  well  £reese  the  blood.  The  long 
fi;alleries  on  the  second  floor  contain  the  hopeless  and  melancholy,  whose 
&ces,  looking  as  if  turned  to  stone,  chill  the  beholder  into  awe. 

It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  date  of  our  narradTe,  when 
a  young  woman  presented  herself  at  the  gates  of  the  asylum.  The 
grounds  then  were  not  so  extensive  as  they  are  at  present,  nor  was  the 
lodge,  which  we  now  see,  built  The  woman  i^p^oed  well  known  to 
the  porter,  and  he  silently  admitted  her.  She  was  dressed  in  moomii^y 
and  her  eyes  expressed  a  deep,  but  quiet  sorrow — the  woman  was  oome  to 
see  her  husband.  In  a  few  minutes  another  person  followed — a  man.  His 
worn  and  'haggard  look  betrayed  a  grief  very  different  from  the  sorrow 
of  the  woman.  EEis  soul  was  the  prey  of  remorse,  and  he  visited  the 
place  to  inquire  respectiDg  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  loved,  but  for- 
saken ;  his  conduct  towards  her  had  desbx>yed  her  intellect. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  porter  sat  on  hb  bench  in  ihe  sun. 
He  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  affected  by  the  anguish  of  the  visitors,  or 
the  scenes  of  woe  and  fear  which  took  place  withm  the  walls.  So  there 
he  sat,  admiring  a  flower  with  which  he  had  garnished  the  button-h(^ 
of  his  coat,  knocking  his  heels  together,  or  humming  a  low  song. 

The  porter  arose  with  his  keys,  for  another  applicant  for  admisdon 
stood  at  the  iron  gate.  The  ola  man  smiled  now  as  he  espied  a  young 
face  between  the  bars,  fresh  as  the  freshest  flowers  he  could  boast  in  his 
g&y  asylum-garden,  yet  pale  and  sorrowful,  too,  as  they  i^pear  when 
drooping  in  the  moonlight,  all  steeped  with  the  tears  of  n^t. 

^'  So,  miss,  you  are  come  again,  are  you  ?  Ah !  I  fear  I  let  you  in 
too  often." 

<<  The  matron  will  not  be  anny,  nor  any  person  here,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Hester.     "  1  have  a  written  order  for  admission." 

'^  Oh !  I  don't  doubt  your  order,"  said  the  porter.  ^'  Come  in,  my 
dear  young  lady ;  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  you ;  the  image  you 
are  of  my  own  poor  child,  who,  if  she  were  living  now,  would  be  just 
your  age.     Heaven  restore  your  poor  mother,  my  dear;  they  say " 

"  mat  ?"  asked  Hester,  eagerly. 

«  That  she's  better." 

'^  Heaven  bless  you !"  cried  Hester,  taking  the  old  man's  hand  between 
her  two  little  ones.  The  girl's  heart  vras  mil,  and  she  hurried  towards 
the  asylum. 

Chapteb  XIL 

hbstsb  at  bethleh  hospital. 

How  small  looked  the  slender  figure  of  Hester  as  she  mounted  the 
stone  steos,  and  paused  for  an  instant  beneath  the  hhy  portico  1  l%e 
entered  the  hall  where  the  two  fine  statues  of  *^  Raving  and  Mdancholy 
Madness" — ^the  work  of  Gibber  for  the  old  hospital — ^looked  down  upon 
the  visitor.  But  Hester  was  familiar  with  the  place,  so  she  commeDced 
at  once  ascending  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor,  where  pttients  whose 
insanity  is  of  a  harmless  nature  ore  oonfinsd. 
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Meantime^  we  will  glance  down  one  of  tbe  galleries,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  length,  opening  on  each  side  into  rooms  and  dormitories. 
We  are  induced  to  foUow  the  woman  in  bUtck,  who  had  arrired  at  the 
hospital  a  short  lime  before  Hester.  She  paused  before  a  cell,  the 
occupant  of  which  was  affected  at  times  with  fits  of  madness  of  a  furious 
description,  and  therefore  he  was  lodged  on  the  basement  floor.  The 
woman  now,  with  her  dark  veil  thrown  back  firom  her  fece,  sat  tranquilly 
on  the  outside  of  the  bars,  looking  at  her  husband.  The  man  within 
was  walking  to  and  fro,  and  did  not  appear  to  notice  her.  His  garments 
were  composed  of  a  coarse  stuff,  like  sacking,  so  that  the  material  being 
rerj  strong  he  was  unable  to  rend  them.  His  beard  was  long,  for  he 
would  allow  no  one  to  shave  him.  Beheld  in  certain  positions,  his  hce 
was  handsome,  and  had  a  highly  intellectual  cast.  In  a  comer  of  the 
cell  lay  a  bundle  of  green  rushes,  for  he  was  continually  calling  for 
rushes,  and  when  the  keepers  refused  to  supply  him  he  became  furious. 
Stooping  now,  he  gathered  up  a  few  in  his  long  fingers,  and  b^an  busily 
weaving  them  into  a  circlet.  In  a  few  minutes  his  task  was  completed, 
and  the  maniac,  pladng  his  rush  crown  proudly  on  hiis  head,  strode  up  to 
the  firont  of  the  bars. 

"  Yes,  I  will  wear  it,"  he  cried,  exultingly.  "  If  the  world  will  not 
crown  me  with  the  bays  of  Parnassus,  I  will  crown  myself.  Petrarch 
was  crowned  by  the  senate  in  the  eternal  city  of  Rome ;  and  for  what  ? — 
mditing  a  few  love-songs^— childish,  idle  rhymes — ^ha!  ha!  ha! — songs 
one  might  write  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  break&st- table.  Oh !  monstrous 
absurdity!  and  I  who  have  toiled  for  years  on  works  of  philosophy, 
written  dramas,  romances,  and  poems  longer  than  the  "  Paradise  Lost," 
have  gained  no  crown,  no  applause,  am  not  even  known  to  exist." 

Rage  began  to  gather  in  lus  flashing  eyes,  and  he  struck  the  floor  with 
his  foot 

"  But  here  is  my  crown !  I  say  I  will  crown  myself.  Ha !  you  are 
the  company,  are  you,"  he  added,  looking  at  nis  wife,  '^come  to 
witness  this  coronation,  this  apotheosis?  Well,  what  do  you  see? 
Where  is  the  king?  where  are  the  ministers  of  state?  I  am  to  be  the 
Petrarch  of  Enffkmd."  He  suddenly  turned  around,  tearing  the  rush 
circlet  from  his  brow.  '*  Away !  this  is  not  fitting :  I  am  mocked ;  the 
world  will  not  admit  my  claims ;  the  cridcs  jeer  at  me  ;  people  will  not 
look  into  my  books  to  jud^  for  themselves.  They  are  hoodwinked,  led 
like  mere  children,  and  tola  to  admire  a  few  poor  icue  drivellers — authors 
without  genius,  education,  or  brains ;  and  I  must  write,  toil,  and  die, 
unknown,  without  a  monument,  without  an  epitaph,  widiout  a  tear  on 
mygrave !" 

£fe  clenched  his  hand,  and,  raising  it  in  the  ^r,  shook  it  at  some 
imaginary  object,  and  then  the  unhappy  man  rushed  around  his  cell, 
howling  incessantly  as  he  went 

**  I  must  die  unknown,  without  a  monument,  without  an  epitaph, 
without  a  tear  <m  my  grave !" 

"  Walter!"  said  the  wife,  mildly,  lifting  her  finger,  and  looking  fix- 
edly at  him—"  Walter!" 

«  Who  calls?"  cried  the  man,  stopping  in  his  swiffc  circles;  *^  I  know 
that  voice :  what  do  you  want?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  dear  Walter;  your  works  are  read ;  you  have  a 
name;  you  have  renown  in  the  world." 
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^  A  name!  reaownl  No,  nO|  these  sie  not  for  me:  and  yet  I  pant 
for  tbetn — I  ^  to  gain  dwm." 

*^I  speak  the  truth;  you* are  Tenowned,"  said  the  perae^etiny  wife, 
**only  you  will  not  beEete  it." 

^'Now,  yoa  make  my  heart  leap  within  me,"  exclaimed  the  poor 
maniac,  «  smile  breaking  over  his  worn  and  pallid  free. 

^Why,  look,  Walter!  in  confirmation  of  my  words,  I  fanng  tins 
hook:  it  is  yoor  *  Treatise  on  ^  Fixed  Stars.' " 

"^  Oh,  my  <  Treatise  on  the  Fixed  Stars!'  Nobody  lodes  at  i«^  he- 
oanee  it  is  not  written  by  Hersc&eL" 

*^  But  they  do  look  at  it  And  hoe  is  another — ^yow  long  Oriental 
poem,  *  The  Pilgrim  of  India.' " 

^  Ay,  ay;  tliNS  same  answer  will  do  for  that — it  was  not  written  by 
Pope  or  Byron." 

'<  Both  bo(^  Walter,  hare  sold  n^y  of  late,  so  diat  they  iom 
now  reached  a  second  edition." 

The  woids  ^  second  edition,"  which  had  never  before  soonded  in  die 
neglected  author's  ears,  in  connexion  with  his  own  worics,  had  «  magical 
effect  upon  him.  He  sprang  to  the  bars,  his  face  radiant  with  simles^ 
and  his  limbs  trembliog  with  joy. 

"^  A  second  edition!"  he  cried  brea^ilessly.  ^  Is  it  true?  Are  they, 
then,  at  length  beginning  to  discover  that  an  obeem«  man  may  possess 
a  little  talent?  My  vrotks  sdl— eell  ?— readi  a  second  edttimi  ?  lean- 
not  believe  it" 

The  wife,  who  had  practised  a  harmless  deception,  by  eausinff  dw 
words  ^  second  edidon^'  to  be  stamped  on  the  title-page  of  the  boda 
named,  presented  them  through  the  grate.  The  insane  author  looking  at 
them,  and  espying  the  welcome  words,  fdl  into  a  fit  of  rapture  and  ecstatk 
happiness,  wmch  even  conveyed  a  pleasure  to  the  wife's  desolate  iieart 

Neglect  author!  fereweU,  poor  broken  reed!  the  immortd  intellect 
thus  crashed  by  injustice,  and  darkened  by  despair.  The  intozicadon  of 
sudden  renown  is  said  sometimes  to  torn  the  bntin;  the  opposite  extreme 
drove  thee  mad.  What  now  may  bind  up  thy  wounds?  wnat  Ining  back 
the  £^008  visions  of  poetry,  and  the  warm  gushings  of  love?  The 
enchanter's  wand  is  8hivered--die  foontain  is  dried  for  ever. 

But  we  must  fellow  Hester  to  the  second  story,  where  the  quiet  and 
harmless  patients  are  lodged,  and  where  insanity  takes  a  «eatle  font 
which  deprives  it  of  its  terror.  The  rooms  opening  into  the  gaUmes 
are  of  a  more  cheerful  description;  no  straw,  no  clanking  <dudn»  no 
scourge,  are  found  here  as  in  ancient  days;  but  neat  pallets,  chairs,  and 
tables  are  seen,  with  books,  draft-boards,  skeleton-maps,  and  other  tlnnga 
calculated  to  engage  and  soothe  the  minds  of  the  various  inmates. 

As  we  pass  along,  we  see  the  young  man  who  had  followed  the  woman 
in  black  into  the  asylum.  His  heart  is  relieved  of  a  ^art  of  its  load, 
and  his  late  haggard  (eatnres  are  softened  and  tranquil.  The  giri  he 
had  loved,  but  deserted  from  mercenary  views^  is  daily  imnrovii^ ;  she 
has  raved  less  of  his  cruelty;  her  thoughts  have  more  coherence,  and 
her  affections  seem  wandering  back  to  their  former  diannel;  she  now 
leans  on  his  arm,  and  her  sleepless  eyes,  that  lately  burned  wiiih  fire, 
are  filled  widi  tears.  Low,  soft,  eudearine  words  are  breathing  firom  her 
lips,  whidi  assume  again  tiieirfiresh  coral  hue.  How phtntively  M  those 
tender  accents ! 
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*'  My  heart  was  broken,  but  it  may  yet  beal  if  you  never  f)nake  me 
ag^n.  You  were  a  heaven  to  my  mberableiost  soul,  and  still  I  am  yourB, 
only  yours,  in  time  and  eternity.  '  My  brain  wandm — ^I  am  mad — ^I  am 
Bf^  above  the  eardi— but  e^  my  madness  is  love  for  you.  Then 
say  you  will  not  fly  from  me ;  let  me  live  here,  here  in  your  boKMn,  my 
home,  ray  palace,  my  defenoe,  my  alL  And  if  you  will  not  take  me  as  a 
wi£e,  let  me  be  your  servant — a  fiuthful  dog  following  your  footsteps^- 
a  Inrd — anything  ratiier  thaa  be  s«at  away.  Do  not,  oh,  do  not  cast  me 
firom  you ! 

Then  the  fiur  arms  were  thrown  around  him,  and  pasdonate  entreaties 
vreie  poured  forth,  widi  the  wild  apostrophes  of  die  still  xmsettled  s^nrit. 
Woman !  beautiful  thou  art  in  tny  lovely  and  loving  nature,  even  in 
madness.  The  intellect  may  be  a  wreck,  tiie  high  aims  of  life  forgotten, 
and  reli^on  blotted  out  from  the  fi:«nzaed  soul,  but  what  shall  quench  the 
enduring  spark  of  the  affections  ? 

Hester  crept  towards  the  door  of  the  small  room  in  which  her  mother 
was  confined.  The  people  of  tiie  asylum  well  knew  her,  and  tiierefore  she 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned.  The  door  in  a  few  minutes  was 
opened  by  the  muse. 

Mrs.  Somerset,  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  had  always  been  in  her 
deportment  tranquil  and  reserved,  n^iile  her  beauty  was  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  may  be  termed  the  digfnified.  She  appeared  now  to  be  in  a 
state  of  apathy,  leaning  bade  in  an  easy  duiir,  with  her  feet  on  a  stod. 
Her  chedc  was  colourless;  her  hand,  which  dropped  over  the  chair-arm, 
was  coid  as  ice ;  and  her  eyes  Hstiessly  wandered  from  object  to  object. 
She  rar^  whispered  to  hmelf,  as  the  insane  are  accustomed  to  do ;  wxt 
were  any  gestures  made  by  her,  except  that  occasionally  she  would  raise 
her  right  hand,  and  wave  it  imperiously,  as  if  repulsmg  some  object;  at 
tfae  same  time,  her  fsioe  would  assume  a  serere,  even  fierce,  expression, 
and  she  would  mutter,  ^  fiend,  fiend!  thine  is  not  love  T*  These  were 
the  only  intelligible  words  she  h^  spoken  for  a  month,  but  they  had  been 
repeated  every  day. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Somerset,  still  stateFv  in  her  bearing,  and  handsome  in 
ber  person,  though  the  fine  threads  of  the  hnksi  had  become  ^itaugled, 
and  the  mind  paralysed  by  suffering,  the  work  of  him  who  sought 
revenge,  and  had  gamed  it — Roland  Hartiey. 

Hester  approadied  without  speaking,  and  seated  herself  dose  by  the 
•ehair  of  her  mother.  She  gianoed  at  her  by  stealth,  and  asked  questioas 
in  whispers  *of  the  nurse.  A  slight  but  &vourable  change  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  invalid ;  her  manner  was  less  sibstracted,  and  there  was 
more  intdligenee  in  the  expression  of  the  &ce.  For  a  very  long  pmod 
the  mother  had  not  returned  any  direct  or  leasonaHe  reply  to  the 
daughter's  inquiries,  and  she  seemed  to  have  lost  ail  lecdlection  of  evenli^ 
persons,  and  things,  being  dead  to  the  Hving  worid. 

"  Mother !"  Hester  ventured  to  say,  taking  the  hand  of  ice,  and  loss- 
ingit 

That  word,  associated  in  woman's  heart  with  so  many  sweet  and  holy 
feelings,  evidentiy  affected  Mrs.  Somerset,  for  she  raised  her  head,  ano^ 
gazing  around,  feuntiy  exdumed, 

"  Mother!     What  does  that  mean?    Who  calls?" 

The  i^tle  appeal  was  repeated. 

"  I  know  that  voice.    Girl,  who  are  you  ?    What  do  you  want  ?" 
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This  gleam  of  reviTuig  sense  filled  Hester's  heart  with  hope  and  plea- 
sure. 

<'  I  am  your  daughter — your  child,  Hest^." 

<<  Hester  !'*  said  the  poor  woman,  placing  her  hand  on  her  forehead, 
and  heating  nqpidly  with  her  fingers,  like  one  who  strives  to  rouse 
dormant  memory.  ^^I  think  I  have  heard  that  name  before.  Ye8|. 
Brookland  Hall— Hartley— no>  Hugh,  Hugh." 

<^  Hugh,"  repeated  Hester,  desirous  of  leading  her  on  to  talk  of  Mr.. 
Somerset.     *^  Father  is  quite  well." 

^'  Who  is  well  ?  I  wish  I  was,  for  I  never  sleep.  Ten  thousand 
figures  are  dancing  before  my  eyes,  and  a  fii^  is  always  burning  here — 
here,  in  my  brain." 

^*  You  sleep  at  night,  dear  mother  ?** 

"  I  never  close  my  eyes.  I  liave  not  slept  for  two  years.  Oh,  nol — I 
shall  never  sleep  again."  She  lifted  both  her  hands,  and  repeated: 
"Never  sleep  again,  until  my  bed  is  the  grave." 

There  was  a  pause;  Hester  leant  forward,  and  covered  her  fisice;  she 
then  heard  her  mother  move  a  few  steps  from  her  cluur,  and,  turning, 
saw  her  gesticulating  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  Alas !  a  ludd 
interval  was  not  yet  come.  The  unhappy  woman  waved  her  hand, 
dowly  moving  backwards  as  she  spoke : 

" Hypocrite !  I  defy  thee!  Monster!  work  out  thy  revenge!  All 
Hie  fiends  below  have  entered  into  thy  soul — but  I  defy  thee !" 

Her  hands,  as  if  suddenly  arrested,  remained  above  her  head ;  her 
teeth  were  set ;  her  block  eyes  were  dilated,  and  darted  fire ;  her  high 
brow  contracting,  seemed  to  speak  indignation ;  her  look  was  beautifuuy 
terrific— *the  look  of  the  Pythia,  when,  on  the  Delphian  tripod,  she  de-^ 
livered  her  oracles  in  passionate  inspiration  and  poetic  madness. 

The  daughter  approached  the  mother,  as  the  latter  stood  in  that 
fixed  attitude ;  and  the  young,  fragile  g^l  hung  upon  her  arm,  and 
looked  piteously  into  her  face. 

«  Be  calm,  mother — you  remember  me  now." 

The  stately  lady  looked  down  upon  her  child  with  a  meaningless  stare. 
The  lai^  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  yet  Hester  did  not  turn  away  in 
fear.  Gradually  the  eyes  resigned  their  ferocious  expression,  and  the 
pallid  &ce  of  the  maniac  dtooped  nearer.  The  lips  moved,  but  the  low 
murmurs  did  not  shape  themselves  into  articulate  words.  A  sofieped 
expression  stole  over  the  countenance,  and  the  arms  fidhng  slowly  en-* 
folded  the  form  of  Hester.  The  light  of  old  affection  was  gleaming 
through  the  mists  of  forgetfiilness ;  the  heart  was  struggling  with  the 
farain.  Close,  more  closely,  the  parent  strained  her  child  to  her  breast; 
— in  spite  of  rebel  Reason,  omnipotent  Nature  claimed  her  sway;  and 
Mrs.  Somerset  found  in  Hester  something  she  had  known  and  lost^ 
though  unconscious  where — something  which  she  loved,  yet  knew  not 
why. 
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ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TROBADOURS.^ 

As  the  vast  hhnc  of  the  empire  of  the  Csesan  crumbled  to  pieces  before 
the  inroads  of  successive  invaders,  the  two  principles  of  civilisation  and 
barbarism  were  brought  hce  to  face,  and,  while  the  latter  gained  the 
phyacal  victory,  the  moral  superiority  of  the  former  was  soon  felt  hi 
beyond  the  limits  of  Roman  provinces.  In  the  general  funon  of  races, 
vrhich  immediately  followed,  the  degree  of  social  refinement  depended 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  Roman  element  of  civilisation,  and  was, 
therefore,  greater  as  it  approached  nearer  the  seat  of  the  Roman  power : 
it  was  miulced  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered, derived  immediately  from  Rome.  The  Neo- Latin  dialects,  thus 
formed,  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  GauL 
Beyond  these  limits,  tomrds  the  west  and  north,  where  the  various  Teu- 
tonic dialects  held  undisputed  sway,  society  presented  a  harsher  and  less 
refined  tone,  but  in  the  sequel,  perhaps,  a  more  healthy  one.  Singularly 
enough,  this  harsher  spirit  got  possession  of  the  Chmt^,  which,  during 
the  middle  ages,  exhibited  almost  universally  a  feeling  hostile  to 
civilisation. 

It  was  amid  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  beneath  the  mild  climate  of 
the  Roman  provinces  of  Nari)ona,  opening  upon  the  Mediterranean  sea 
to  the  south,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  known  in  subse- 
quent ages  by  the  general  appellation  of  Provence,  that  the  remains  of 
Koman  refinement  seem  to  have  held  their  ground  longest,  amid  the 
general  wreck  that  surrounded  them.  It  was  there  that  the  language 
preserved  with  least  change  the  forms  of  its  Roman  prototype ;  there, 
-still,  are  found  many  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  Roman  art;  and 
there  was  long  cherished  that  unyielding  hostility  to  the  barbaiised 
fmn  of  Romidi  Christianity,  whicn  caus^  it  to  be  regarded  by  the 
medieval  Church  as  a  mere  nest  of  pestilential  heresy.  There,  too,  ex- 
isted a  literature  strongly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  cloister  in  an 
age  when  the  coarse  asceticism  of  the  monastery  appeared  everywhere  to 
have  chilled  the  hearts  of  those  who  professed  to  hold  the  genial  human- 
ising futh  of  the  Saviour. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  the  greater  portion  of  this  dis- 
trict was  occupied  by  tl^e  Visigotns ;  of  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  the  most 
apt  for  civilisation,  and  the  one  which  most  readily  adopted  the  Roman 
manners.  The  fourth  in  succession  of  thdr  chiera,  the  first  Theodoric, 
lent  his  arm  successfully  to  shield  Rome  from  the  invasion  of  Attila,  and 
left  his  body  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  fell  in  the  terrible 
battle  of  Ch&lons.  On  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  history  has  conferred 
the  title  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  The  Burg:undians,  who  followed  the 
Viriffoths  into  these  parts,  also  embraced  with  alacrity  the  civilisation 
whidi  oflered  itself  to  them.  The  Franks  came  in  last,  one  of  the  least 
cultivated  of  the  German  tribes,  and  gradually,  during  the  sixth  century, 
effected  the  conquest  of  the  Burgundians  and  Goths ;  and  the  period 
which  followed  was  anjrthing  but  mvourable  to  the  progress  of  social  im- 

•  Histoire  de  la  Po^sie  ProYen9ale.    Par  C.  FaurieL    3  tom.  8vo.    Paris,  1846. 
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provement.  For  some  time,  Proyence  remained  an  integral  portion  of 
the  empire  of  the  Carloyings  ;  but  as  that  empire  was  also  weakened 
and  broken,  this  part  of  Graul  obtained  its  independence,  under  a  number 
of  feudal  ehie^,  wno  were  in  character  essentially  medieyal,  but  still  pre- 
serving in  their  domestic  manners  much  of  that  politeness  and  i*efinement 
ffhidi  must  be  ascribed  to  Roman,  and  perhi4p6,  also^  in  some  mousarey 
to  Saracenic  infioenoe* 

The  leisure  of  the  feudal  lord  and  his  knights  must  have  hung  heavy 
i^n  dieir  hands,  for  feudal  life  was,  above  all  others,  unoeasinf  ty  mono- 
tonous. The  chief  pastime  of  their  unconverted  fbxdaihcrs  iiad  been 
luffd  drinking,  during  which  they  told  boastful  tales  of  their  own  valour, 
€sr  listened  to  the  ejq^its  of  wose  mythic  heroes,  whose  history  had 
been  handed  down  from  generatioa  to  generation.  When  we  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  life  of  the  castle,  in  the 
twdftb  and  thirteenth  centuries,  we  find  that  the  chess-board,  the  dance, 
and  a  rnimb^  of  games,  mostly  of  a  childish  character,  hdped  to  give 
aHttle  variety  to  sodi  amusements.  The  ardent  spirited  inhabitaats  of 
ihe  south  required  more  ezcitiBg  diversions ;  and  a  peculiar  form  had 
been  given  to  these  by  the  traditional  refinement  of  manners  before 
mentioned.  From  a  row  expressions  which  lie  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  monkish  writers,  we  learn  that,  even  in  their  worst  times,  the 
natives  of  Provence  loved  the  dance  and  the  song,  and  that  they  were 
distinguished  by  a  tone  of  gallantry  which  contrasts  strcmgly  with  the 
babitwd  ferocity  of  barbaric  life,  but  wlndi  was  regarded  with  no  indul- 
gent eye  by  the  mcmkish  writers  alluded  to.  Under  the  counts  of  Pro- 
vence, this  taste  for  gallantry  was  matnred  into  a  mtem  which  mi^^ 
vie  with  the  polite  affectation  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  By  one  general 
assent,  love  became  with  the  Provencal  kni^t  his  ^itire  occupatioa, 
vrhoi  not  engaged  in^he  field — love^  earned  on  acoocding  to  prescxibed 
forms  and  rules,  was  the  game  with  which  every^  one  was  expected  to  be 
acquainted,  and  in  its  language,  poetry,  he  was  expected  to  oonyerse. 
It  was  this  circumstanee  wnich  gave  its  distinguishing  character  to  the 
literature  of  Provence.  The  poetry  of  ibe  trobadours  is  chiefly  of  a  lyric 
form,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — songs  of  strife  and  songs  of 
love,  of  which  the  latter  is  by  much  the  most  ^Ltensive.  That  love  and 
poetry  were  inseparable,  was  a  fundamental  doctrine :  ''  No  man  can  be 
a  gooid  poet  if  he  be  not  in  love,"  says  the  trobadour  Eliafl  Cairels  : 

Kulhs  horn  non  pot  ben  chantar 
Sensamar. 

And  we  shall  find  repeatedly,  if  we  look  through  their  lives,  that  the 
trobadours  dated  the  rise  of  their  poetic  talent  from  the  time  of  their 
first  amorous  adventures.  ^<  Giraud  le  Roux/'  says  his  ancient  biogra- 
pher, '^  was  a  courteous  and  good  composer  of  songs ;  he  fell  in  M>ve 
with  the  countess,  dai^hter  of  his  feudu  lord,  and  the  love  he  cberiished 
for  her  taught  him  poetry." 

There  was  a  curious  difference  between  the  two  great  families  of  the 
Teutonic  and  Neo- Latin  languages  in  the  a^^peUation  given  to  the  poet. 
In  the  former,  it  was  ^rived  from  a  verb,  winch  signified  to  create,  in 
die  latter,  from  one  signifying  to  jmd ;  and  tibus,  with  die  Saxons  and 
Germans,  poetry  was  a  creation,  while  with  the  Proven9als  and  French 
it  was  an  invention,  and  the  poets  were  called  (aeccMrding  to  the  dialect) 
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irmbadmr9y  or  inmvere$^  persons  wlio  iaveni.  These  trdbadoura,  or 
trovnr^res,  were  in  general  wildy  restless,  extravagant  fellows,  like  too 
vaarf  oi  thMr  descendants  in  later  times,  and  this  diaracter  became  still 
more  strongly  impressed  by  the  mode  of  life  whk^  their  profession  en- 
tailed 1^KXi  them.  A  poet  now  profits  by  the  sale  of  his  book  ;  but  a 
tiobadonr  of  the  olden  time  had  no  other  means  of  publishing  his  con* 
positions  to  the  w(^kl  but  by  wandering  from  court  to  court,  and  reciting 
dwm  himselL  A  numerous  dass  of  society  throughout  Eosope  lived  in 
Ais  manner,  repeating  from  house  to  house  their  own  works,  or  those 
of  otl^rs^  whidi  they  had  committed  to  memory,  and  th^  were  every- 
wfaeze  honoured  and  rewarded  by  tbeb  heaiezs.  This  was  the  pradice 
in  Fkovenoe,  as  well  as  in  odier  countries  ;  but  there^  from  tibe  peeuHor 
atate  of  sooety  we  have  just  dsseribed,  theiu  a|^iedred  another  and 
toially  different  dass  of  poets — a  knightly  racey  who  eompoeed,  not  £nr 
gain,  but  with  tibe  object  of  insulting  their  enemies,  or,  more  frequently, 
with  that  c^  pftying  their  eourt  to  their  ladies.  These  are  tibe  tarobadours 
of  whom  we  would  mc»e  especially  speak  on  the  present  occasion,  fer  it 
is  to  diem  eluefly  we  owe  the  lore-songs  and  the  biting  and  satirical 
nrvenUSi  the  class  of  literature  more  peculiarly  that  of  the  trobadours. 

literature,  amoi^  thu  class  of  troli«deurs,  had  a  totally  different  value 
from  that  which  it  possessed  in  the  hands  of  the  wandering  minstrd. 
The  latter  was  ever  regarded  as  belcM^ing  to  a  servile  caste,  and, 
tfaoi^h  rewarded  and  patronised,  he  was  not  allowed  a  position  of  fami^ 
Harity  with  his  worlmy  superiors.  For  him,  literary  talent  procured 
fiDod  and  dothing,  hot  with  die  poor  or  inferior  knighdy  trobadonr  it 
rtood  in  the  place  of  rid&es,  and  even  of  rank,  and  he  asaoeiated  freety 
widi  all  that  was  great  and  noble.  Giraud  le  Roux,  already  mentioned 
as  having  feUen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  his  feudal  lord,  the  Count 
of  Toulouse,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  knight.  The  adventures  of  the  lady 
were,  however,  in  dus  •instance,  mueh  more  remarkable  than  those  of  hor 
lover.  In  1147  she  aecompanied  her  fether  to  Syria,  where  ^  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  seraglio 
of  Noureddeen^  Frinee  of  Aleppoy  who  eventually  made  her  his  wife ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  die  governed  for  some  time  die 
litde  kingdom  of  Aleppo  as  guardian  of  her  infant  son.  Afrer  the  de- 
parture^ his  lord  and  his  mistress  for  the  crusades,  Giraud  le  Roux 
mears  to  have  given  up  the  life  of  a  courtier,  and  to  have  thrown 
himself  upon  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  wandering  jongleur. 

Bernard  de  Ventadour,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Proven9al 
poets  of  the-  twelfdi  century,  was  the  son  of  a  menial  servant  in  die 
castle  from  whidi  he  todc  his  name^  The  court  of  the  Viscount  of 
Yentadour  was  at  that  time  celebrated  fer  its  literary  splendour ;  and  his 
hml)  Ebles  III.,  gave  every  encouragement  to  a  youth  who  attracted  at- 
tention equally  by  die  beauty  of  his  person  and  by  his  poetic  talents. 
Bernard  fixed  his  love  not  <m  die  dau^bter  but  on  the  wife  of  hk  feudal, 
lord,  die  Visconntess  of  Ventadour,  and  he  was  secredy  received  on  that 
ecpivocal  footing  legalised  in  the  love  code  of  Proven9al  gaUantry.  For 
this  lady  he  composed  a  great  number  of  lyric  pieces,  all  remarkable  for 
a  gracdnilness  of  style  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his  ccmtempcxraries. 
Bernard  made  no  secret  of  his  consciousness  of  this  circumstance: — ^^It 
IS  no  wonder,**  he  says,  in  one  of  these  songs,  **  if  I  sing  better  than  any 
other  trobadouTi  since  I  have  a  heart  more  inclined  to  love,  and  more 
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pliant  to  its  laws.  Body  and  soul,  talent  and  knowledge,  force  and 
power,  I  have  put  all  in  love ;  I  have  reserved  none  for  any  other  thin^.** 
The  familiarity  between  the  lady  of  Ventadoor  and  ihe  poet  at  length 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  viscount,  who  banished  Bernard  from  his 
court,  and  confined  his  wife  in  her  chamber,  where  she  was  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  world.  Bernard  quitted  the  Limousin,  and  re- 
paired, about  the  year  1 160,  to  the  court  of  Normandy,  where  Uteratuie 
was  encouraged  by  the  duchess,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  wno  four  years  after- 
wards ascended  the  throne  of  England,  with  her  husband,  Henry  II. 
With  this  lady,  whose  son,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  derived  from  her  his 
love  of  poetry,  and  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  prime  of  her  beauty, 
Bernard  formed  the  same  kind  of  liaison  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
break  with  the  Viscountess  of  Ventadour,  but  which  appears,  as  frr  as 
we  know,  to  have  been,  in  this  instance,  without  interruption.  For 
Eleanor,  as  Duchess  of  Normandy,  and  Queen  of  England,  Bernard 
composed  some  of  his  best  songs.  Two  stanzas  from  one  of  them  will 
show  the  sort  of  familiar  services  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  favoured 
lover  to  perform — he  is  admitted  to  her  bedroom,  and  assists  in  undress- 
ing her :    . 

<*  My  lady  has  so  much  craftiness  and  address,  that  she  makes  me 
always  believe  that  she  is  going  to  love  me.  She  deceives  me  agreeably ; 
she  leads  me  into  error  by  her  sweet  semblances.  Lady,  leave  your  craft 
and  deceit.  In  whatever  manner  your  vassal  suffers,  the  hurt  will  fisdl 
upon  you. 

'<  Oh  !  she  will  do  ill,  my  lady,  unless  she  makes  roe  go  where  she 
undresses  herself ;  and  unless,  having  permitted  me  to  kneel  beside  her 
bed,  she  deigns  to  present  me  her  foot,  that  I  may  untie  her  well-fitting 
shoes!"* 

A  few  years  later,  Bernard  de  Ventadour  left  the  court  of  EUeanor  to 
revisit  his  native  laud, — ^to  sing  new  songs  and  make  new  conquests, — 
and  he  took  up  his  abode  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  the  court  of 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse. 

The  gallantry  of  the  trobadours  led  them,  not  unfrequently,  into  more 
daring  adventures  in  the  service  of  their  ladies.  Herre  de  Maenzac,  a 
poor  knight  of  Auvergne,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
to  the  w£Pe  of  Bernard  de  Tiercy  what  the  trobadour  last  mentioned  had 
been  to  the  Viscountess  of  Ventadour,  and  had  composed  many  songs  in 
her  praise.  Perhaps  Bernard  was  a  cruel  husband;  and  for  this,  or  some 
other  reason,  the  lady  of  Tiercy  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  off  from 
the  castle  of  her  lord  by  Pierre  de  Ma6nzac.  It  was  a  great  prey  for  a 
poor  knight,  who  had  neither  castle  to  shelter  nor  retainers  to  defend 
her ;  but  fortunately  he  was  beloved  and  protected  by  the  Dauphin  of 
Auvergne,  and  into  one  of  his  castles  he  carried  his  mistress.  The  lord 
of  Tiercy  soon  discovered  the  place  of  their  retreat,  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  his  wife.  But  the  dauphin,  who  (as  we  learn  from  the  bio- 
graphical fragments  relating  to  the  trobadours  preserved  in  old  Provencal 
manuscripts)  was  *'  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  courteous  knights  in  tne 
world,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  skilful  in  arms,  and  most  knowing  in 
love  and  in  war,"  refused  to  give  up  either  the  ravisher  or  the  lady.     The 

*  We  give  our  extracts  in  lit3ral  prose  tranalations,  bscaoso  they  are  so  given 
in  French,  in  the  book  we  are  reviewing,  and  M.  Fauriel  never  gives  the  origi- 
nals. 
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result  was  aa  opon  war,  the  more  serious  because  the  Bishop  of  Clermont 
took  part  with  the  husband,  and  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Henrv 
in  the  invasion  of  Auvergne ;  but  the  dauphin  defended  himself  well^ 
and  in  the  end  Pierre  de  MaSnzac  was  allowed  to  keep  his  prize. 

Acts  of  violence  like  this  were  not  uncommon  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  and  several  stories  might  be  told  remarkably  charac- 
teristic of  the  state  of  society  amongst  these  feudal  chiefs.  Kaymbaud 
de  Vaqueiras,  a  distinguished  trobadour  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the 
friend  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  one  of  whose  vassals,  and  his 
especial  friend,  Boson  d*  Anquilar,  was  passionately  enamoured  of  a  young 
damsel  named  Isaldina  Adhemar,  but  her  parents  refused  their  consent  to 
the  union,  and,  to  put  her  out  of  his  reach,  placed  her  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Albert,  Marquis  of  Malaspiua,  in  whose  castle  she  was  shut  v^ 
Boson,  heart-broken  at  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  took  to  his  bed,  refusing 
every  consolation  that  could  be  ofifered,  and  there  seemed  little  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  In  this  emergency,  Boni&ce  collected  a  few  of  his  friends, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  trobadour  Raymbaud,  who  tells  the  story,  pene- 
trated into  the  castle  of  Malospina  by  night,  and  carried  away  the  lady 
by  force.  Raymbaud  relates  another  adventure  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  when  they  carried  away  a  lady  by  open 
daylight,  as  she  was  ^ing  to  be  married  against  her  will. 

In  accordance  with  the  Proven9al  love  code  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  when  the  knight  had  selected  his  mistress,  he  could  not  be  re- 
ceived into  her  favour  at  once,  but  was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  regular 
novitiate,  and  advance  by  several  steps  or  degrees.  A  trobadour  of  the 
thirteenth  century  has  limited  these  degrees  to  four  ;  diuing  the  first  of 
which  the  suitor  was  to  pay  his  court  in  silence,  without  venturing  to  give 
utterance  to  his  wishes ;  in  the  second,  which  was  to  commence  with 
the  moment  when  the  lady  gave  him  sufficient  encouragement  to  allow 
him  to  speak,  he  was  to  go  no  further  than  respectfully  praying  for  her 
good  will ;  the  third  step  was  that  in  which  he  nad  prevailed  so  flGur  as  to 
be  listened  to,  and  was  rewarded  now  and  then  with  gloves,  or  a  scarf; 
the  last  degree  was  that  of  lover,  which  the  lady  at  length  condescended 
to  grant  by  the  first  kiss  with  which  he  had  been  favoured,  and  from  this 
time  the  Imight  became  irrevocably  attached  to  her  service.  The  admis- 
sion to  this  last  degree  was  an  imposing  ceremony.  Kneeling  before  his 
lady,  with  his  two  hands  joined  between  her  two  hands,  the  knight  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  her,  swore  to  serve  her  faithfully  even  to  death, 
and  to  guard  her  with  all  his  power  from  hurt  or  from  outrage.  The 
lady,  on  her  part,  declared  that  she  accepted  his  homage,  pledg^  to  him 
the  tenderest  affections  of  her  heart,  ana,  in  sign  of  the  union  which  was 
thenceforth  established  between  them,  she  generally  presented  him  with 
a  ring,  and  with  a  kiss  raised  him  from  his  kneeling  posture.  To  render 
this  ceremony  still  more  solemn,  a  priest  was  not  imfrequently  introduced, 
who  blessed  the  union  of  the  lady  with  her  suitor,  and  the  latter  was 
now  understood  to  possess  all  her  love  and  affections,  her  body  alone  being 
the  property  of  her  husband.  Matrimony  was  thas  reduced  to  its  lowest 
degree  of  moral  importance,  even  supposing,  with  M.  Fauriel  (which, 
however,  b  rendered  very  improbable  by  the  general  tone  of  contem- 
porary history),  that  the  attachment  between  the  lady  and  her  love 
were,  in  many  cases,  of  a  Platonic  character,  it  was  a  doctrine  of  tlyi 
school  of  galumtry,  that  love  could  not  possibly  exist  in  the  married  state^ 
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and  that  if  a  lady  subsequently  married  a  knight  who  had  been  her  lover, 
ibe  love  between  them  ceased  from  the  moment  of  solemniong  the  nop* 
this.  We  ought,  perhi^,  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  sach 
loose  notions  of  marriage,  when  we  consider  that  in  those  feudal  times  it 
was  seldom  anything  more  than  an  interested  or  political  union.  Among 
the  innumerable  lore  questions  which  were  debated  in  the  courts  of  gal- 
lantry, we  find  one  wmch  peculiarly  illustrates  the  doctrine  just  men- 
tioned. A  knight  made  lore  to  a  lady  who  was  already  provided  with  a 
lover,  and  she  therefore  could  not  listen  to  his  suit ;  but,  unwilling  to 
leave  him  entirely  without  hope,  she  promised  to  take  him  for  her  knight, 
in  case  she  should  lose  the  one  who  already  enjoyed  her  love.  Shortly 
after  this  promise,  the  lady  married  her  first  lover,  on  which  the  second 
knight  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise.  The  lady,  in  surprise,  said 
that  she  owed  him  nothing,  since,  so  hr  from  having  lost  her  first  lover, 
she  had  taken  him  for  her  husband.  But  the  knieht  perdsted,  and  a 
lady  of  lueh  rank  and  celebrity  was  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment,  who 
condemned  the  married  woman  to  fulfil  her  promise,  on  the  g^und  that  she 
had  veritably  lost  her  first  lover  in  making  him  her  husband.  The  knight, 
in  all  such  cases,  was  bound  to  keep  secret  the  name  of  his  lady,  who  was 
only  spoken  of  either  by  some  poetic  name,  or  by  some  allusive  phrase, 
known  to  themselves,  so  that  when  she  was  celebrated  in  the  trobadour's 
songs,  none  but  herself  knew  who  was  referred  to. 

Such  was  the  artifidal  character  given  to  social  life  in  the  land  of  the 
trobadours  during  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  influence  of  which  almost 
every  knight  who  had  claim  to  a  courtly  education,  became  a  poet,  and 
the  number  of  their  love-songs,  still  preserved,  is  very  considerable.  The 
period  at  which  this  state  of  society  arose  is  uncertain;  but  it  cannot  be 
distinctly  traced  further  back  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  courts  of 
love,  which  were  the  highest  refinement  of  these  principles  of  gallantry, 
and  in  which  questions  like  that  just  stated  were  pleaded  ana  judged, 
existed  in  the  middle  of  that  centuiy.  They  probably  originated  in  the 
games  and  amusements  of  the  castle,  in  which  such  questions  had  been 
put  and  answered  in  sport ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  one  of  these  games 
only  that  the  Count  of  roicters,  the  eariiest  known  trobadour  (who  wrote 
about  1100),  refers,  when  he  says  to  his  lady  in  one  of  his  songs,  "  And 
if  you  propose  to  me  a  game  of  love,  I  am  not  so  foolish  but  that  I  know 
how  to  choose  the  best  [question  ?]  rather  than  the  bad  one." 

E  si  m*lMirtets  un  joec  d'amor, 

No  suy  tan  fotz 
Non  tapcha  triar  le  melhor 

BDtr'eli  malvats. 

In  &ct,  we  might  easily  adduce  evidence  of  the  existence  of  sndi  games  in 
countries  where  the  courts  of  love,  in  their  more  perfoctform,  werenever  esta- 
blished. Eariy  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  poetry  of  the  trobadours  began 
to  decline.  The  state  of  society  which  we  have  been  describing,  combined 
with  the  independent  position  which  the  feudal  chiefe  of  these  districts  had 
held  towards  the  court  of  Rome,  had  produced  freedom  of  inquury  in  re- 
ligious matters,  and  old  traditions  of  a  less  corrupt  form  of  Chnstiaoity 
were  gaining  ground,  and  became  what  the  Church  of  Rome  looked  upon 
as  a  dangerous  heresy.  In  the  sangiunary  war  raised  by  the  Chmdi 
under  pretence  of  a  crusade  aQ;ainst  the  sect  of  the  Albifi;eois,  the  fSnr 
countries  where  the  trobadour  had  sung  were  devastated  with  rBpine  and 
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■laiaghtor  in  their  moet  savage  forais ;  and  before  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuiT,  the  last  sparks  of  poetiy  in  Proyence  were  extingmshed 
by  the  blind  bigotry  of  Romanism.  The  poets  who  followed  were  only 
trobadonra  in  name*— the  talent  which  had  mstingoished  their  predecessors 
waa  fled  for  erer,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  had  taken  refuge  in  other  lands. 
The  oourts  of  lore  were  continued  in  name,  but  their  practical  application 
had  ceased,  and  they  gradually  d^;enerated  into  poetical  or  rather  rbym- 
ing  elnbe,  sndi  as  were  formed  at  a  somewhat  later  period  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  The  jgallantry  of  the  earlier  age  was  continued  in  an  equally 
immoral,  but  m  a  coarser  form.  Provence  no  longer  offered,  in  its  social 
manners,  die  same  model  of  polite  refinement ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  extinguish  civilisation  entirely,  and  the  spirit  of  refinement  which  had 
beendiecked  in  the  land  of  the  trobadours,  scattered,  in  its  departure  thence, 
a  Bprinkling  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  In  It^,  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  it  produced  the  immortal  Dante.  In  France,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  the  mystical  principles  of  the  gallantry  of  the  trobadours 
were  embodied  in  the  celebrated  *^  Romance  of  the  Rose/'  And  in  Eng- 
land, not  quite  a  century  later,  the  same  spirit,  derived  through  Italy  and 
France,  burst  forth  in  tne  poetry  of  Chaucer. 

A  Latin  writer,  probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  is  known  only  as  Master  Andrew  the  chaplain,  published  a  collection 
of  questions  propounded  in  the  courts  of  love,  with  the  Judgments  given 
hi  each  case,  ana  he  generally  adds  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  judged 
them,  who  all  belong  to  tiie  twelfUi  century.  An  example  or  two  will 
beat  show  the  peculiar  character  of  these  questions,  which  often  become 
too  trivial  to  bear  repeating.  A  young  lady,  possessing  already  a  lover, 
is  married  to  another  man ;  has  she  the  ri^ht,  after  her  marriage,  of  £s- 
continuing  her  attachment  to  the  lover  and  refusing  him  her  accustomed 
fovouri  ?  The  Viscountess  Ermengarde  of  Narbonne  was  called  to  judge 
this  case,  and  decided  it  against  the  lady.  A  lover  had  no  other  means 
of  corresponding  with  his  lady  but  by  a  secretary  ;  the  latter  took  advan- 
tage of  his  position,  and  obtained  the  lady's  fovours*;  the  question  to  be 
demded  was,  whether  the  secretary  shoula  be  the  lady's  lover  or  the  man 
he  had  betrayed,  lliis  case  was  brought  before  the  Coimtess  of  Cham- 
pagne, who  gave  judgment  that,  as  the  secretary  had  shown  his  imworthi- 
nets  in  betraying  his  trust,  and  the  lady  had  degraded  herself  by  listening 
to  a  aeoretaiy,  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  love  to  each  otiier, 
but  that  they  should  for  ever  be  cut  off  from  communion  with  other  lovers, 
•  and  that  no  knight  should  ever  make  love  to  the  lady,'  and  no  lady  ever 
listen  to  the  secretary.  It  will  be  quite  enough  to  mention  one  other 
question,  and  as  the  ladies  were  always  chosen  as  the  worthiest  judges  in 
ooorts  of  love,  we  willingly  leave  to  our  feir  friends  its  decision.  Twenty 
wandering  knights  were  riding  together  in  *' horrible"  weather,  for  from 
any  place  of  hospitality ;  two  barons,  who  were  riding  by  in  great  haste 
to  visit  tikelr  ladies,  heard  these  ki^^ts  lamenting  to  one  another  that 
they  were  witiiout  shelter,  and  knew  not  where  to  find  one  ;  one  of  the 
banrna  returned  to  succour  the  wandering  and  fiiendless  knights,  but  the 
other  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  knights,  and  continued  on  his  way  to  his 
mistress :  which  of  the  two  barons  behaved  best  ? 

In  general,  poetry,  as  the  language  of  homage  in  love,  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  smtor ;  nut  love  sometimes  made  poets  of  the  ladies  also,  and 
ten  or  twelve  poetesses  flourished  in  the  latter  iialf  ci  the  twelfth  oenti^p 
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some  of  them  persons  of  high  rank,  such  as  the  Comitess  of  Provodoe,  the 
Countess  of  Di6,  Clara  d'Andase,  &c.  Their  compodtions  are  marked 
by  an  imagery  less  laboured  and  striking,  and  by  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
more  naive,  than  those  of  the  masculine  trobadours.  Clara  d'Anduse  (who, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was,  like  the  others,  ^  married  lady)  addresses  a 
lover,  whom  some  of  her  acquaintance  had  urged  her  to  discard,  in  the 
following  terms  (we  translate  two  couplets  only) : 

'^  Those  who  blame  me  and  forbid  me  to  love  you,  only  render  my  heart 
more  inclined  to  you,  and  greater  the  soft  desire  I  have  of  you.  Tliere 
is  not  a  man,  let  nim  be  ever  so  much  my  enemy,  whom  I  do  not  love  if  I 
hear  him  spc^k  well  of  you  ;  and  he  who  speaks  ill  of  you  can  neither  say 
nor  do  anything  more  to  please  me. 

^*  Ah !  fair  amiy  fear  not  that  my  heart  shall  ever  deemve  you,  or  that 
I  will  ever  have  another  lover,  were  there  a  hundred  ladies  who  urged  me 
to  it.  Love,  which  holds  me  your  captive,  ordains  that  I  preserve  you 
in  my  heart  in  secret ;  I  keep  it  for  you,  and  if  I  could  steal  away  also 
my  body,  he  who  now  holds  it  should  never  have  it  again.*' 

The  songs  of  the  trobadours  strike  us  at  once  by  a  remarkable  £acility  in 
the  management  of  rliymes,  and  by  their  perfect  and  harmonious  versifi- 
cation, at  a  period  when  the  poetry  of  other  parts  of  Europe  was  extremely 
rude.  But  the  great  mass  of  poetry  thus  devoted  to  the  one  subject  ii 
love,  naturally  produced  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  and  led 
to  a  continual  straining  after  novelty,  in  order  to  diversify  the  mode  of 
expressing  them.  It  would,  indeed,  be  no  easy  task  at  any  time  to  vaiy 
the  praise  of  the  same  object  a  hundred  different  times.  The  love  poetry 
of  the  trobadours  becomes  thus  wearisome  by  its  sameness  when  collected 
together.  Yet  here  and  there  we  find  the  tenderest  sentiments  expressed, 
deucately  and  poetically,  presenting  a  singular  contrast  to  the  rough  and 
turbulent  character  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  it  is  represented  in  history. 

''  When  I  see  the  green  grass  and  the  leaf  bud  forth,*'  says  the  trobadour 
Bernard  to  the  Viscountess  of  Ventadour,  *<  and  the  flowers  open  in  the 
fields,  when  the  nightingale  raises  its  voice  high  and  clear,  and  bestirs 
itself  to  sing,  I  am  happy  of  the  nightingale  and  of  the  flowers,  I  am 
happy  of  myself  and  more  happy  of  my  lady ;  I  am  on  all  parts  enveloped, 
laden  with  joy ;  but  joy  of  love  passes  all  others.  .  .  . 

'^  K  I  baa  the  power  to  enchant  the  world,  I  would  transform  my 
enemies  into  children,  in  order  that  none  of  them  might  be  Me  to  imagine 
anything  to  the  hurt  of  my  lady  or  of  myself.  I  would  then  contemplate 
at  my  leisure  her  beauty,  her  ruddy  colour,  and  her  beautiftd  eyes.  I 
would  kiss  her  on  all  pomts  of  her  mouth,  and  so  ardently  that  tlie  mark 
would  appear  a  month  afterwards." 

In  another  song,  the  same  poet  says  to  his  lady :  *'  The  sweet  song 
of  the  birds  in  the  grove  soothes  me  and  brings  back  my  heart ;  and 
since  the  birds  have  their  reason  for  singing,  well  may  I  also  sing;  I  who 
have  greater  joy  than  they,  I  whose  days  are  all  days  of  singing  and  joy, 
I  who  dream  of  nothing  else 

'*  At  night,  when  I  make  myself  ready  for  my  bed,  I  know  well  that 
I  shall  not  sleep:  I  lose  my  sleep,  I  lose  it  in  thinking  of  you,  O  my  lady ! 
There  where  a  man  has  his  treasure,  he  will  have  his  heart ;  thus  do  I 
myself;  thus  have  I  placed  in  you  all  my  care  and  all  ray  thoughts.** 

Arnaud  de  Marveil,  another  trobadour  of  the  latter  half  of  Ute  twelfth 
century,  was  one  of  the  poets  of  the  olden  time,  whose  cc^positions  were 
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eepedally  admired  by  Petrarch.  Amaud,  although,  like  others  of  the 
more  difltioguished  of  his  profession,  bom  of  parents  in  a  low  walk  of 
life,  was  the  accepted  lover  of  the  Countess  of  Beziers,  of  whom  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  peoes— 

^<  When  my  lady  speaks  to  me  and  looks  on  me,  the  brightness  of  her 
eyes  and  the  sweetness  of  her  breath  penetrate  together  into  my  heart ; 
and  there  rises  to  my  lips  a  deliciousness  such  as  I  feel  cannot  come  from 
my  nature ;  it  can  only  spring  from  love,  which  has  fixed  its  dwelling  in 
my  heart." 

In  another  poem,  when  he  appears  to  have  offended  the  countess  by  an 
indiacretion^hesaYS— 

**  Fair  lady,  well  did  you  kill  me  the  day  when  you  gave  me  a  kiss^ 
which  has  \m  in  my  heart  an  eternal  trouble.  But  greater  was  my  folly 
when  I  boasted  of  the  kiss  ;  and  I  deserved  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
lunrses.  O  sweet  object !  mercy  for  the  culpable  !  Restore  me  to  joy 
and  to  hope ;  for  I  shall  be  a  creature  of  nothing  in  the  world,  until  the 
day  when  I  shall  again  be  allowed  to  serve  you." 

Amaud  de  Marveil  long  enjoyed  the  love  of  the  beautiful  coimtess, 
until  King  Alfonso,  of  Aragon,  saw  and  became  enamoured  of  her ;  and 
he,  jealous  of  the  trobadour,  prevailed  upon  her  to  break  off  her  con- 
nexion with  him.  It  is  said  of  Amaud,  that  he  was  one  of  the  small 
number  of  trobadours  known  to  have  confined  his  love  to  one  object.  His 
eontemporanr,  Hugues  Brunet,  loved  a  lady  of  Aurillac,  who  at  first 
enooun^^ed  his  suit,  and  then,  for  some  reason  or  other,  refused  to  listen 
to  him.  Hugues  composed  some  pathetic  pieces,  in  which  he  sung  hb 
grie^  and  then  retired  to  a  monastery  and  £ed.  In  one  of  his  songs, 
composed  when  his  love  was  not  hopeless,  he  says — 

^  Let  my  lady  remember  me  in  her  heart :  for  the  rest  I  will  wait^ 
provided  omy  that  looks  and  sighs  may  kiss  each  other,  in  order  that  the 
amorous  desure  may  not  be  repulsed.'' 

Folquet  de  MarseiUes  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  trobadours,  * 
and,  although  his  fiither  was  only  a  merchant  of  the  city  from  which 
he  took  his  name,  was  distinguished  by  the  friendship  of  the  lion-hearted 
King  Richard.  He  was  also  high  in  favour  with  Alfonso  II.,  King  of 
Araffon,  Alfonso  VII.,  King  of  Castile,  and  Raymond  V.,  Count  of 
Touknise  ;  but  he  lived  almost  entirely  at  the  court  of  Barral  de  Baux, 
Lord  of  Marseilles.  Barral's  lady  was  AzalaTs  de  Roche-Martine,  and 
to  h^  Folquet,  although  himself  married,  offered  his  love,  and  she  was 
the  object  of  nearly  all  his  poetiy  that  has  come  down  to  us.  But,  for 
reasons  which  are  differently  explained,  he  lost  the  good  graces  of  the 
lady,  and  was  forbidden  to  sing  of  her  any  more.  In  the  midst  of  hb 
fimmDf  Azalais  died,  and  shcnrtly  af^rwards  her  husband  followed  her 
to  the  grave.  King  Richard,  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  and  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  were  also  dead ;  and  Folquet,  disgusted  with  the  world,  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  Toronet,  of  which  he  was  made  abbot  in  the  year 
1200.  The  poetry  of  Folquet  de  Marseilles  is  distinguished  by  a  gr«EU»r 
degree  of  mannerism  than  appeared  in  that  of  his  predecessors.  His 
pieces  are  all  in  the  same  style,  with  little  variety  ot  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression, consisting  in  general  of  affected  and  tiresome  apostrophes  to 
love.  In  fact,  the  poetry  of  the  trobadours  was  already  on  the  decline* 
A  single  stanza  of  Folquet  de  Marseilles  will  be  enouirh: 

*^  Mercy  I  love,  mercy  I  do  not  make  me  die  so  omOt  dnce  Toa  can 
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kill  me  with  a  cdngle  blow.  You  make  me  to  Utb  and  to  £e  at  tbe  i 
timoi  and  thus  double  my  mar^rrdom.  NoyerthelesB,  although  half  dead, 
I  remain  £uthful  to  your  aenrioe,  and  I  find  it  still  a  thousand  timoa  pre- 
ferable to  the  recompences  which  I  should  find  in  another*'* 

We  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  trobadours  themselves  at  times  became 
weary  of  making  love  in  this  formal  and  affected  manner,  and  if  they 
sometimes  sought  relaxation  among  oountiy  maidens*  Thid  was  what 
they  called,  very  expressively,  joie  de  chambre  en  paturage.  Adven- 
tures of  this  kmd  became  we  subject  of  pieces  of  a  pastoral  charaeter, 
in  which  a  knight  riding  into  the  country  meets  with  a  pret^  shqthardess, 
descends  from  nis  horse,  and  seats  himself  by  her  and  makes  I0V69  aomo* 
times  successfully,  while  at  others  his  advances  ate  resolutely  opposed, 
and  sometimes  the  damsel  is  obliged  to  call  a  party  of  shepherds  to  her 
assistance,  tn  these  pieces,  perhaps  from  a  sentiment  of  biemeancei  in 
deference  to  the  more  polite  and  refined  love  code  of  the  davi  the  ahep* 
herdesses  are  often  painted  somewhat  in  the  style  of  those  who  figure  m 
the  dull,  prudish  novels  of  the  age  whidi  followed  the  publici^oii  of 
'^  Astree.  Sometimes,  however,  the  loves  of  the  knights  and  the  shep- 
herdesses are  described  in  very  phun  and  unequivocal  language* 

As  we  have  seen  trobadours  quit  their  profession  and  retire  to  the 
cloister,  so  we  find  others  who  left  the  cloister  to  devote  themielVea  to 
love  and  poetry.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  singular 
personage,  known  only  in  history  by  the  epithet  of  the  Monk  of  Mon- 
taudon.  His  &ther  was  a  gentieman  of  the  neighbourhood  of  AuriUac, 
in  Auvergne,  who  placed  him  while  young  in  tiie  famous  monastery  o£ 
that  town.  Very  soon  after  he  took  the  haint,  he  wad  made^  perhi^  by 
family  interest,  prior  of  tiie  dependent  monastery  of  Montaudon«  In 
this  position  he  gave  firee  scope  to  his  natural  indmation  for  compOang 
poetry  and  living  joyously,  and  the  extreme  gaiety  and  vigour  of  hu 
pieces,  which  were  mostiy  satires  on  the  manners  and  events  of  the  day, 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  barons  and  knights  of  the 
surrounding  country.  As  his  fiune  increased^  he  was  loaded  with  gifis^ 
and,  careless  himself  of  money,  he  gave  all  he  gained  to  his  monastery, 
which  from  a  poor  house  soon  became  rich  by  his  means ;  atid,  in  reioiiif 
the  abbot  of  Aiuillao  granted  him,  at  his  own  request^  a  dispensation  to 
lead  in  future  the  kind  of  life  which  should  be  prescribed  to  him  by  the 
Kmg  of  Aragon.  This  monarch,  who  was'  a  great  lover  of  tiie  trobadoius, 
and  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  diaracter  and  iaclinationi  ik 
tiie  monk,  ordered  him  to  live  in  the  worlds  to  m^e  good  dieer,  to 
compose  verses,  to  siog,  and  to  love  tiie  ladies ;  and  the  king^s  eommanda 
were  obeyed  to  the  lettOT«  Most  of  the  Monk  of  Motitaudon's  pootry  is 
satirical,  and  often  grotesque.  In  one  of  these,  which,  as  M.  Faiuri^ 
observes,  possesses  something  Aristophanio  in  its  oluMcter,  the  monk 
describes  himself  as  present  in  the  court  of  Paradise^  whore  different 
creatures  are  pleading  against  each  other  before  the  Creator^  Among 
the  rest,  the  vaults  and  walls  of  hotises  c<mie  to  make  tiieir  complaint 
against  the  ladies,  who  used  so  much  paint  for  their  ffuses,  that  none  was 
left  to  paint  them.  The  pleading  is  carried  on  with  obstinacy,  and  the 
satire  IS  of  a  coarse  cast,  but  the  ladies  in  the  end  gain  their  objeot*  It 
apj^ears  that  painting  was  a  general  practice  among  the  ladies  at  this 
period. 

The  trobadours  entered  upon  the  crusades  against  the  Satfaoeoswithno 
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ne«t  leal,  and  those  who  left  tlieir  country  to  join  in  these  distant  expe- 
dutions  rejoiced  more  at  their  return  than  at  their  departure.  Some  of 
the  more  eager  of  the  crusaders  complained  bitterly  cf  thp  ftcility  "mOi 
which  the  barons  and  knights  of  the  midi  found  excu8c§ffbr  remaining  at 
home.  One  had  a  young  wife;  another  had  ohildrep  to  attend  to  and 
protect ;  a  third  was  sick,  or  imaffined  he  was.  Some  made  the  supine- 
ness  of  their  superiors  an  excuse  for  their  own ;  others  thought  that  the 
servioe  of  their  ladies  was  more  important  than  tiiat  claimed  by  the 
Church.  Even  the  turbulent  war-lovmg  Bertrand  de  Boroy  in  a  song 
addressed  to  Coorad  de  Montferrat  (wen  actively  engaged  in  Syria 
resisting  Saladin),  says,  '^  I  should  have  been  there  with  you^  if  the 
delays  of  counts,  dukes,  princes,  and  kings,  had  not  obliged  me  to 
renounce  my  project.  And  since  that  I  have  seen  my  beautiful  lady,  and 
/  have  last  all  inclination  to  go  /*'  This  general  disinclination  to  take 
part  in  the  war  in  the  East  arose  from  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  for  thetrobadours  loved  war  passionately,  and  were  constantly 
engaged  in  those  petty  hostilities  between  baron  and  baron  which  oharac«> 
tensed  the  period  of  feudal  history.  Many  of  their  war-songs  furnish 
strange  pictures  of  a  turbulent  and  licentious  aee.  Bernard  Amaud,  of 
Jiantua,  a  trobadour  knight  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  court  of  Toulouse,  says,  in  one  of  his 


"  Spring  never  arrives  so  beautiful  for  me  as  when  it  comes  accompa- 
nied with  uproar  and  war,  with  trouble  and  alarm,  with  &;reat  inroads 
and  great  plundering.  Many  a  one  who  previously  had  done  nothing 
but  give  counsel  and  sleep,  then  rushes  forward  courageously^  his  arm 
raised  to  strike. 

"  I  Jove  to  see  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  wandering  about  the 
fields,  in  such  trouble  that  not  one  of  them  knows  where  to  seek  refuge. 
I  love  to  see  the  rich  barons  obliged  to  squander  that  of  which  they 
have  been  niggard  and  sparing.  He  then  is  eager  to  give  who  never 
had  a  thought  of  giving  before ;  and  many  a  one  then  honours  the  poor 
man  who  lued  to  despise  him.  War  forces  every  bad  lord  to  become 
good  to  his  people." 

Another  trobadour  of  the  same  i^,  named  Blacasset,  in  a  sone  urging 
two  lords  to  decide  a  quarrel  by  force  of  arms,  in  which  he  does  not 
conceal  his  intention  of  joining,  exclaims — 

'^  War  pleases  me ;  1  love  to  see  it  begin !  It  is  by  war  that  brave 
men  raise  themselves ;  war  helps  them  to  pass  their  nights ;  war  brin^ 
them  gifts  of  handsome  steeds  ;  it  forces  the  miser  to  become  liberal ;  it 
obliges  peqple  to  give  and  to  take.  War  is  a  good  dispenser  of  justice ; 
it  pleases  me,  without  end  and  without  truce 

'^  Oh !  when  shall  I  see,  in  fSsdr  field,  our  adversaries  and  ourselves 
drawn  out  in  close  lines,  so  that  at  the  first  fine  shock  there  may  be 
many  overthrown  on  both  sides  ?  There  many  servants  shall  be  cut  to 
pieces,  many  horses  killed,  many  knights  wounded*  If  nobody  ever 
returns  bom  it,  I  care  not :  I  shall  {eei  no  sorrow ;  I  had  ratner  die 
than  Uve  without  honour." 

*^  If,"  says  Bertrand  de  Bom,  with  the  prospect  before  him  of  a  war 
between  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  and  the  King  of  France — "  if  the  two 
kings  are  brave  and  valiant,  we  shall  soon  see  the  fields  strewed  with 
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fragments  of  helms  and  shields,  of  swords  and  saddles,  of  hreast-pieces 
doyen  down  to  the  ^rdle.  We  shall  see  steeds  wandering  about  looser 
with  lances  hanging  to  their  flanks  and  breasts  ;  we  shall  hear  laughing 
and  weeping :  the  cry  of  distress  and  the  cry  of  joy ;  great  will  be  the 
losses,  immense  will  oe  the  gain. 

*^  Trumpets  and  drums,  standards,  banners,  and  ensigns,  horses  white 
and  black ;  in  the  midst  of  these  we  shall  liye !  Oh !  the  good  time 
there  will  be  then !  Then  we  shall  plunder  the  usurers ;  we  shall  then 
see  on  the  roads  neither  baggage-horse  safe,  nor  burgher  who  does  not 
tremble,  nor  merchant  coming  from  France ;  then  he  will  be  rich  who 
has  the  courage  to  take.'* 

Bertrand  de  Bom  was  perhaps,  without  exception,  the  most  turbulent 
baron  of  his  day.  From  his  (»stle  in  Perigueuz,  he  was  perpetually  at 
war  with  the  yarious  feudal  lords  whose  territories  surrounded  his  own, 
and  he  was  as  constantly  occupied  in  setting  his  neighbours  by  the  ears 
among  themselyes.  In  his  youth,  his  brother  had  attempted  to  deprive 
him  of  his  estates,  and  Bertrand  was  only  saved  by  the  protection  eiven 
to  him  by  Henry  II.  of  England.  He  showed  his  gratitude  afterwaras  by 
allowing  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  stirring  up  war  between  that 
monanm  and  his  imdutifbl  sons,  sometimes  allying  himself  with  one 
party,  and  sometimes  with  the  other.  He  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  a  wild  unbridled  love  of  war  and  confrision.  Tet 
the  old  biographers  of  the  trobadours  say  that  Bertrand  ^  was  a  good 
knight,  a  good  warrior,  a  good  trobadour,  a  good  lover  <A.  the  ladies,  well 
instructed  and  skilful  in  speaking,  and  he  knew  well  how  to  govern  him- 
self in  good  and  bad  fortune."  The  enemy  of  everybody  has  everybody 
for  his  foe ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Bertrand  de  Bom  was  oflten  left 
in  peace,  even  had  he  desired  it  In  one  of  his  surventes^  or  satirical 
pieces,  he  says — 

'<  I  am  obliged  every  dav  to  be  at  war,  to  stir  me,  to  defend  myself, 
to  put  myself  out  of  breatfi.  On  every  side  they  bum  and  ravage  my 
lands,  they  root  up  my  trees,  they  disforest  my  woods,  they  mix  my 
grain  with  my  straw ;  and  I  have  not  an  enemy,  either  coward  or  brave, 
who  does  not  come  forward  to  attack  me.*' 

In  another,  he  expresses  his  contempt  for  all  his  neighbours  who  were 
inclined  to  be  peaceful : 

'^  I  make  another  sirvente  against  our  degenerate  barons ;  for  you  vrill 
never  hear  me  praise  them.  I  have  broken  more  than  a  thousand  spurs 
upon  them,  without  being  able  to  make  one  of  them  run  or  trot.  They 
let  themselyes  be  despoiled  without  compluning !  Oh !  may  God  curse 
them,  our  barons  I  And  what  do  they  intend  to  do  then  ?  There  is 
not  one  of  them,  but  you  might  shear  and  shave  him  like  a  monk,  or 
shoe  him  on  four  feet  without  shackles  for  his  legs  !'* 

As  old  age  approached,  Bertrand  de  Bora,  like  so  many  others,  was 
seized  with  repentance  for  the  numerous  crimes  of  his  turbulent  life,  and 
he  became  a  monk,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery. 

The  last  war-cries  of  the  trobadours  were  raised  loudly  and  fiercdy 
against  the  French  invaders  of  their  liberties.  In  these,  as  in  all  the 
remains  of  their  warlike  poetry,  it  is  difficult  to  give  extracts,  be- 
cause they  are  so  full  of  locisd  and  temporary  historical  allusions, 
that  it  would  require  a  page  to  explain  each  passage.  The  French 
influence  was  always  disagreeable  to  the  Provenyals,  and  their  poetry 
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has  preserved  many  a  bitter  testimony  of  their  hatred  for  ihtf  ^vem-  .  ^^j^' 
tnent  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Boni^ice  de  Castellane  was  a  small  feud^  '^  ^  *^  - 
lord  and  trobadour,  who  resisted  the  Count  of  Anjou  to  the  last, 
both  as  a  warrior  and  as  a  poet,  and  his  sirventes  were  well  calculated, 
by  their  vi^ur  and  violence,  to  spread  abroad  the  spirit  of  opposition. 
When  Boniface  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  castle,  he  issued  the  following 
poetic  manifesto : 

''  Although  the  season  be  not  gay,  I  will  compose  a  sirvente  in  biting 
words,  against  the  recreants  and  the  perverse.  The. French  leave  neither 
breech  nor  coin  to  these  poor  and  sorrowful  Proven9al8,  to  the  cowardly 
and  vile  race. 

^^  From  some  they  take  their  lands,  and  that  without  even  showing 
them  the  favour  to  leave  them  their  money.  Others,  knights  and 
servants,  they  send  them  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  Blaie,  as  they  would 
vile  bandits  :  and  if  they  die  there,  all  the  better  for  the  French,  who 
seize  upon  their  goods. 

'^  The  cowards  and  traitors  have  deserted  me  with  their  fidse  servants. 
I  give  myself  no  sorrow  about  it :  I  shall  be  none  the  weaker  on  that 
account  I  will  hold  good  in  my  fortress  with  my  brave  men,  and  I 
care  little  if  the  count  comes  against  me  with  his  numerous  forces. 

**  ¥^oever  kills,  shall  die,  says  the  Gospel ;  the  day  will  come,  then, 
when  the  count  shall  suffer  for  that  which  he  inflicts  upon  others. 

<<  Let  lus  gaolers  come  and  make  war  upon  me,  and  I  will  send  them 
back  in  sorrow  and  mortification.  I  will  stain  my  sword  with  their 
blood,  and  upon  them  I  will  make  of  my  lance  a  short  staff." 

The  Count  of  Anjou,  in  his  resentment,  laid  siege  to  Boni£EU$e's  castle, 
took  it,  and  immediately  hanged  the  trobadour. 

Such  was  the  literature  of  the  trobadours,  or  poets  of  the  south  of  what 
is  now  called  France ;  a  literature  totally  distinct  in  its  character  from 
that  of  any  other  country  at  the  same  period  of  history.  We  have  de- 
scribed it  according  to  its  two  divisions  of  love-songs  and  war  or  political 
songs,  of  which  any  of  the  minor  classes  of  poetry  peculiar  to  this  litera- 
ture are  but  varieties.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  contem- 
porary with  these  there  existed  a  large  class  of  poeticpl  compositions 
which  were  common  to  Provence  with  other  countries  of  the  West.  The 
miustirel  was  a  person  who  wandered  over  many  lands,  and,  at  the 
period  when  minstrelsy  was  most  honoured,  he  had  often  learnt,  in  the 
course  oi  his  travels,  several  languages.  We  trace  the  Christian  minstrel 
sometimes  wandering  amonfl^  we  Arabs,  as  at  times  we  find  the  Arab 
minstrel  among  the  Christians  of  the  West.  They  were  a  class  of 
persons  received  everywhere  gladly,  because  they  not  only  furnished 
amusement  wherever  they  came,  but  they  imparted  knowledge,  and  they 
were  the  great  carriers  of  news  from  one  country  to  another.  It  was 
by  their  intermediation  that  the  West  received  so  many  of  the  stories 
and  traditions  of  the  East  The  languages  of  France,  of  Provence,  and 
of  the  superior  classes  of  society  in  EngLuid,  as  well  as  those  of  Italy 
and  the  Cnristian  portions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  were,  in  the  twelfm 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  only  so  many  dialects  of  one  tongue  ;  and  the 
minstrel  easily  changed  the  oialect  of  the  poetiy  he  had  to  recite  into 
that  of  his  hearers.     It  is  thus  that  we  sUll  sometimes  find  in  early 
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ipapuaci^^te,  the  rama  pieoe  written  in  one  mannaocqyt  in  tlie  dialee^  of 
France  or  in  Anglo-Norman,  and  in  another  manuaormt  in  Proven^ 
leaving  it  in  some  instanoes  doubtful  to  which  of  the  languages  os 
dialects  it  ori^nally  belongedi  while  in  other  cases  ^^m  is  only  known 
by  some  accidental  circumstance.  We  thus  find  a  eonsidei»bla  variety 
of  literary  productions  in  the  Proyen9ai  language,  which  do  not  strictfy 
belong  to  it;  and  there  were  also,  doubtless,  writers  in  the  south  i£ 
France  who  employed  their  talents  in  the  same  styles  of  oompoaitioB  as 
those  for  which  their  brethren  in  the  north  were  distinguished. 

The  poetry  which  we  have  been  describing  seems  to  have  belonged  so 
essentially  to  a  peculiar  state  of  society,  that  we  find  comparatiTelv 
few  traces  or  even  imitations  of  it  in  the  Uterature  of  France  or  E«n^Andi 
It  was  most  successfully  imitated  by  the  minnesingers  of  Germany, 
whither  somewhat  of  the  ^urit  of  Froven9al  society  was  carried  early  m 
the  thirteenth  oenturv*  It  was  not,  as  we  have  already  observed,  lill  s 
later  period,  afW  it  had  ceased  to  resound  in  the  country  which  gave  it 
birthf  that  this  poetry  exerted  its  great  influence  on  the  literature  of 
£im>pe,  and  that  rather  indirectly  than  directly. 

The  final  decline  of  the  poetry  of  Provence  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  war  against  the  Albigeois  had  destroyed  the  condition  of  society 
which  chiefly  supported  it  The  inquisition  was  brought  in  in  place  dT 
the  courts  of  love ;  and  the  Papal  authority,  now  become  paramount)  had 
many  reasons  for  discoinn^ng  those  trobadours,  who  were  then  placed, 
towards  the  Church,  much  in  the  same  position  which  the  Welsh  bards 
are  traditionally  represented  as  holding  towards  Edward  I.,  in  his  inva- 
sions €i  Wales.  A  still  more  effective  cause  of  this  decadence  may  be 
seen  in  the  proscription  of  the  language  which  followed  the  establishment 
of  the  French  domination,  when  French  became  the  only  dialect  fashion- 
able among  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  the  south,  and  Provencal  was 
degraded  to  be  the  mere  conversational  dialect  of  the  vulgar*  From 
this  moment,  the  poetry  listened  to  most  favourably  in  the  baronial-hall 
was  that  brought  by  the  minstrels  of  the  ncurth. 

We  have,  as  yet»  hardly  mentioned  the  *'  Histoire  de  la  PoMe  Pro- 
ven9ale ''  of  the  late  M.  Fauriel,  which  has  chiefly  given  rise  to  the 
foregoing  observations  (at  the  head  of  which  we  have  placed  its  title), 
our  object  being  rather  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  what  that  poetiy 
really  was,  than  to  offer  a  long  critical  review  of  the  book*  We  have 
taken  it  merely  as  a  heap  of  materiab — good  and  bad — ready  to  our  hand. 
The  name  of  Fauriel  has  been  long  known  in  the  literature  of  France^ 
and  endeared  to  his  personal  acquaintance  (among  whom  we  rqoioed  to 
reckon  ourselves)  by  his  great  amenity  of  temper  and  other  omiaUe 
qualities.  He  was  a  man  ^  confiideraUe  taste,  and  of  extsnaive,  but  not 
very  profound,  reading  i  but  deficient  in  critiod  judgment,  and  apt  to 
form  nasty  conclusions  from  very  inconclusive  evidenoe.  His  reputation 
as  a  Uterary  man  was  first  made  by  a  collection  of  the  pc^ular  songs  of 
modem  Greece,  published  in  1824.  Himitelf  an  homme  du  mld^  he  snl^ 
sequentiy  devoted  his  enei^gies  to  the  investigation  and  illustration  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  soutii  of  France,  and  published,  in  1836,  a 
<*  Histoire  de  la  Gaule  Meridionale,''  in  four  octavo  volumes.  In  1881 
he  had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  newly^establidied  professorship  of  hniga 
literature,  at  the  Sorbonne  t  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  lie  deUvorod 
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a  0ori«9  of  leotures  on  the  literature  of  Froyenoe.  Theee  leetuzcB,  eol- 
looted  together  dnoe  his  death,  hj  one  €i  his  fiiendi  to  whom  be  has  left 
his  jpapers,  form  the  book  before  ub  ;  and,  afW  perusing  it  oarefullj^  we 
are  mclined  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  author^s 
literary  memory  had  they  still  remidned  unpublished  Our  pmonal 
rooollectious  of  the  man  would  lead  us  to  pass  in  silence  over  the  enoxa 
o£  his  book  ;  but  they  are  of  too  grave  a  oharacter  to  be  allowed  to  be 
spread  abroad  under  so  honouraUe  a  name,  and  to  be  rendered  more 
misohievous  b^  the  injudicious  admiration  of  some  critics^  who  praise 
soch  a  work  without  understanding  its  merits.  It  is  a  book,  too,  which 
oontMns  much  valuable  matter — morci  probably,  than  any  existing  woric 
OB  the  same  subject^  and  written  in  the  same  popular  style-^iUhough 
iU«arranged  and  ill-digested. 

Professing  to  give  a  history  of  the  poetry  of  Provencei  M.  Fauriel  has 
included  in  his  work  not  only  that  which  was  peculiarly  the  poetiy  of  the 
trobadoursy  but  also  that  which  we  haye  just  described  as  imported  ficom 
northern  France.  To  this^  we  have,  of  course,  no  objection,  had  the 
different  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  each  class  been 
carefully  and  accurately  stated  (  but  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  author 
have  led  him  to  form  me  paradoxical  opinion  ^at  tOMB  whole  body  of  this 
literature  was  purely  Proyen9aI,  and  that  Provence  was  the  Inrthplace 
and  nnisery  of  the  uteratlu^  of  almost  all  other  countries.  The  long 
metrical  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  the  shorter  popular 
stories  known  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  title  of 
Fabliaux,  and^  indeed,  every  other  class  of  medieval  poetry,  were^  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  M.  Fauriel,  of  Provencal  origin.  In  his  seal  to 
establish  this  &vourite  position,  the  lecturer  of  the  Sorbonne  neglects  or 
confounds  dates  and  £act8,  takes  his  own  suppositions  and  misconceptions 
as  evidence,  repeats  old  erroneous  statements  which  have  been  disproved 
and  exploded  over  and  oyer  again  in  our  modem  increased  knowledge  of 
medieval  antiquities,  and  consequently  produces  a  treatise  which  is  dis- 
figured by  a  multiitudei  not  onhr  of  indefinite  and  confused  statements, 
but  of  downright  blunders.  We  need  only  mention,  to  show  our  readers 
how  little  trust  can  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  M.  Fauriel's  *'  Histoire 
de  la  Poeaie  Proyen9ale,''  that,  to  support  some  strange  theory  relating 
to  the  origin  of  the  German  national  romances,  he  heedlessly  confounds 
the  ancient  £dda  with  the  younger  Edda,  and  makes  his  own  error  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  arguments. 

Among  the  poems  recited  by  the  minstrels,  and  thus  carried  firom  one 
land  to  another,  were  the  lengthy  metrical  romances  so  much  in  vogue 
during  the  middle  ages,  which  were  founded  sometimes  on  the  imaginary 
annals  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  $  at  others,  on  the  traditionary 
histories  of  the  wars  imd  feuds  of  &e  earlier  Frauldsh  races  of  kings  ; 
and  at  others,  on  mythic  stories,  taken  from  ancient  fable^  and  a  variety 
of  kindred  subjects*  These  romances  are  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  long  i  the  greater  proportion,  at  least,  were,  no  doub^ 
eomposed  in  France,  and  they  are  found  in  manuscripts,  written  in 
Anglo-Norman  and  in  various  French  dialects^  according  to  the  district 
in  which  they  happened  to  be  committed  to  writing,  either  fi?om  other 
eojnesy  or  firom  the  mouth  of  the  minstrel.  The  number  and  character 
of  the  variations  found  in  different  copies  of  the  same  romance,  show 
that  they  must  have  been  £r^uently  tak&a  down  firom  oral  recitatioD* 
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Some  half-dozen  of  these  romances  are  found  written  in  the  Provenfal 
tongue ;  and  M.  Fauriel  immediately  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  not 
only  these,  but  all  other  romances  of  the  same  stamp,  were  inrented  by 
the  trobadours,  and  that  this  class  of  compositions  also  was  imitated  and 
copied  from  them  by  the  poets  of  the  north.  Ev^i  the  cycle  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  is  not  excepted.  Not  only  is  this  eictraor- 
dinary  theory  utteriy  unsupported  by  any  eridence  better  than  the  Yarioua 
suppodtions  of  the  author,  but  it  luippens  to  be  a  notorious  &ct,  that  all 
these  Proven9al  romances  but  two  are  found  repeatedly  in  maouscripCa 
written  in  French  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  single  copies  written  in 
Proven^,  and  that  they  there  occur  in  the  same  woras,  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  dialects,  and  for  the  usual  various  readinn  of  manu- 
scripts. The  two  romances  which  are  exceptions  to  this  bdbng  to  the 
same  class  of  fictions,  and  are  composed  in  much  the  same  style,  so  that 
there  is  very  little  room  for  doubt  that  all  the  Proven9al  romances  are 
mere  copies  from  the  French  romances.  The  allusions  to  so  many  of 
these  compositions  found  in  the  genuine  poetry  of  the  trobadours  is  easily 
explained,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  we  know  that  the  taste  for  tb 
French  romances  was  spr^id  over  neighbouring  countries  by  the  wander- 
ing minstrels.  They  were  translated  into  German,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
at  as  eariy  a  period  as  into  Provencal. 

M.  Fauriel  perpetrates  a  still  greater  absurdity  in  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  even  the  national  romances  of  Germany  originated  in  his  &voariie 
Provence.  With  this  object,  he  actually  gives  a  place  in  his  book  to  a 
long  analysis  and  to  a  dissertation  on  the  history  of  the  celebrated 
romance  of  the  ^' Niebelungen,''  which  he  follows  prerious  writers  in 
supposing  (with  probability  enough)  to  have  been  compiled  from  older 
popular  ballads,  but  he  seems  to  imaeine  that  these  popular  ballads  came 
from  the  south  of  France,  without,  however,  stating  any  kind  of  admis- 
sible evidence  for  such  a  supposition.  No  less  than  three  or  four  long 
chapters  are  also  devoted  to  the  curious  early  Latin  poem  oi  Waltharius, 
or,  as  it  is  here  entitled,  '^  Walther  of  Aquitaine,"  a  romance  closely 
connected  with  the  Grerman  cycle  of  the  **  Niebelungen.'*  This  M.  Faurid 
pronounces  to  be  an  undoubted  production  of  a  Proven9al  writer  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  he  pretends  to  discover  in  the  idioms  of  his  language 
proofs  that  his  mother-tongue  was  no  other  than  Provencal  But  when 
he  comes  to  state  his  reasons  for  this  appropriation,  we  find  him  foiling 
into  the  same  confusion  of  blundering  citations  and  erroneous  interpre- 
tations which  occur  so  frequently  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  "  There 
is  now,**  he  says,  "  no  need  of  further  conjecture  on  the  subject  Two 
new  manuscripts  of  the  poem  in  question  recently  discovered,  <»ie  in 
Belgium  in  the  municipal  library  of  Brussels,  the  other  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  have  made  known  with  certainty  the  author  of  this  com- 
position. The  manuscript  of  Brussels  points  out  as  the  author  a  monk 
of  the  abbey  of  Fleury,  or  Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire ;  and  this  indication  is 
confirmed  and  developed  by  the  manuscript  in  the  royal  library.  In  this 
last,  the  text  of  the  poem  is  preceded  by  a  dedication  of  twenty-two  dull 
•  and  half-barbarous  Leonine  verses.  The  author  of  this  poem  speaks  ci 
himself  as  the  author  of  the  poem,  and  describes  himself  by  the  name  of 
Gerald.  Without  expressly  calling  himself  a  monk,  he  says  enough  to 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  one.  Gerald  dedicates  his  work  to  a 
brother  of  his,  whom  he  names  Archambauld  (Erkambaldus),  and  to 
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whom  he  giTes  the  title  of  bishop.  Thus  it  renuuos  clearly  and  fully 
established  that  the  poem  of  Walther  of  Aquitaine  was  composed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  on  the  con6nes  of  the  Fraukish  Gaul  and  the 
Aquitaine  of  the  middle  ages,  and  that  it  was  composed  by  a  monk 
named  Gerald,  of  whom  everything  announces  that  the  maternal  idiom 
was  a  ramane  (Neo-Latin)  idiom,  and  rather  that  of  the  south  than  that 
of  the  north."  It  would  hardly  be  belieTed,  if  the  hcta  were  not  before 
the  eyes  of  everybody  who  chooses  to  look  at  them,  that  the  dedication 
here  made  so  much  of,  which  is  found  in  the  two  mauuscripts  of  Brussels 
and  Paris,  states  no  more  than  simply  that  the  author  was  a  monk  named 
Gerald,  or  Gerard,  and  that  he  dedicated  his  book  to  a  bishop  named 
Erkambald,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  assist  in  fixing  the  country 
to  which  either  of  these  personages  belonged.  M.  Fauriel,  in  calling 
the  monk  the  brother  of  the  bishop,  has  mistranslated  the  Latin  of  the 

original: 

Sis  feliz,  sanctus  per  tempora  plora  sacerdos ; 
Sit  tibi  mente  toa  Geraldus  cams  addpftw. 

The  word  adelphus,  in  the  Latin  of  the  ttge  to  which  this  poem  belongs, 
was  used  simply  to  designate  a  monk  (JrcUer) ;  and  is  thus  a  distinct 
statement  of  the  authors  sacred  profession,  which  M.  Fauriel  supposed 
was  only  to  be  presumed  by  indirect  implication.  M.  Fauriel  had  con- 
cealed from  his  readers,  or  he  had  overlooked  (which  is  equally  unpar- 
donable), the  fact  that  the  statement  that  Gerald  or  Gerard  was  connected 
with  the  abbey  of  Fleury,  instead  of  being  (as  he  says)  found  in  the 
Brussels  manuscript,  was  the  mere  hasty  and  improbable  conjecture  of 
some  one  who  at  a  much  later  period  wrote  in  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Parisian 
manuscript,  that  perhaps  this  Gerard  was  St  Gersuxl,  monk  of  Fleury. 
There  are  good  reasons,  on  the  contrary,  for  supposing  that  the  author 
of  the  Latin  poem  of  *^  Waltharius"  was  a  monk  <A.  St.  Gall,  and  there 
is  scarcely  room  for  doubting  a  moment  that  it  was  written  by  a 
German,  and  founded  upon  German  traditions.  Thus,  between  the 
**  Niebelungen*'  and  *'  Waltharius,"  M.  Fauriel  has  composed  nearly  one- 
half  of  his  first  volume  of  materials  altogether  foreign  to  his  subject 

In  his  anxiety  thus  to  enlarge  the  field  and  influence  of  Provenqal 
literature^  M.  Fauriel  has  striven  to  reconcile  dates  by  giving  to  that 
literature  a  much  earlier  existence  than  is  warranted  by  any  historical 
fiicts.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  what  remains,  that  the  poetry  of  the  tro- 
badours  was  only  rising  into  existence  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  there  was  a  contemporary  poetry  equally  extensive  existing 
in  France,  and  another  in  Germany:  that  the  period  at  which  that 
poetry  flourished  was  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  centuiy ;  and  that  it 
was  already  declining  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  It  is  equally 
dear  that  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  poetry  of 
northern  France  was  carried  to  Provence  by  the  French  minstrels,  and 
taken  firom  thence  by  the  minstrels  of  the  south.  We  have  heard  it 
whispered  that  an  English  translation  of  M.  Fauriel's  book  is  or  was  in 
preparation,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  capital  work ;  the  subject 
18  efficiently  interesting  to  be  treated  in  a  better  manner,  and  if  trans-  ' 
lated,  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  somebody  who 
understands  it  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  correct  the  errors  by  numerous 
notes.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  character  and 
number  of  those  errors  render  the  book  unworthy  to  be  translated  at  all. 
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F&OU  TBS  OBEMAN  OF  A  80NNBTTSN  KEANTZ,  BT  LOUIgB  VON  PLOEHVIBB. 

By  Captain  Mbdwin. 

I. 
I  LAY  betide  the  lake'-^eparting  day 
Flooded  the  horizon  round  with  deepest  gold-* 
Above  my  head,  as  Autamn'«  red  leaves  fold, 
Waved  a  rich  cloud  of  crimson — gone  astray— 
And  then  methought  I  stood  on  the  bright  stair 
Of  an  old  temple,  which  its  form  unrolled 
In  wond'rous  state,  and  that  the  vext  lake  growled, 
That  at  its  fane  I  bound  me  not  in  prayer. — 
Then  raised  its  tinkling  voice,  as  silver  clear, 
From  the  o*erhanging  rock,  the  chapel*s  bell. 
And  in  full  clang  echoed  the  organ*s  swell ; 
Lov&^train  divine,  the  Ave  charmed  my  ear. 
And  sunk  into  my  soul — as  May-bloom  snow 
On  springs,  ice-freed,  that  just  begin  to  flow. 

II. 
The  Eternal  Seed  of  Christ  is  like  a  grain 
Of  wheat,  which,  ages  long  from  moon  or  star 
Hid  beneath  Egypt's  glowing  dime-Hifar — 
In  a  king's  withered  hand  has  buried  lain. 
Dead  seemed  the  grain,  till  to  the  realms  of  rest 
Was  forced  the  Elect,  to  bring  the  weak  one  forth 
To  day,  and  sow  it  in  the  willing  earth, 
That  took,  and  nursed  it  on  its  fondling  breast. 
Heaven's  beams  now  shine,  and  give  it  being  new. 
The  clouds  of  Heaven  drop  on  it  gentle  dew; 
Shoot  after  shoot  burst  gladly  from  their  night— 
Thus  on  the  stalk  ripens  the  com  of  Faith, 
And,  cradled  by  the  winds  that  freshly  breathe, 
Waves  in  a  living  sea  of  golden  light. 

m. 
It  was,  as  if  in  murmurs  sad  and  low 
Fair  Leman  yearned  to  fold  me  to  her  breast. 
And  lull  me  in  her  circling  arms  to  rest: 
Here  rocks  the  boat  that  waits  for  me — and  lo ! 
Beyond  frowns  Chillon — ^its  grey  walls  how  drear! 
As  tho*  their  black  and  gloomy  shadows  steep 
Tlie  water  down  to  its  un&thomed  deep. 
And  there  no  ray  could  dawn  again  to  cheer. 
Had  the  lake  worn  itself  so  deep  a  bed, 
Afler  the  requiem  of  its  plaintive  flow, 
That  it  might  delve  a  grave  to  bury  woe  ? 
Alas !  what  tears  on  tears  have  here  been  shed  I 
What  sigh  has  breathed  full  many  a  heavy  heart. 
To  ease  whose  sorrows  we  would  take  our  part. 
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IV. 

How  ridi  in  glorious  memories,  intertwined. 
Art  thou,  my  own  dear  Leman^  lovely  strand ; 
Here,  where  with  Byron,  Shelley  knit  the  band 
Of  Friendship— noble  mind  to  noble  mind. 
Well  of  that  islet,  too,  did  Shelley  sing, 
When  on  the  turf-enamelled  shore  he  lay 
Off  the  blue  lake,  that  charmed  his  woes  away. 
As  his  full  soul  upsoared  on  poet  wing. 
And  there,  where  day's  last  glories  intervene. 
Hovering  round  Meillerie  like  a  golden  cloud. 
Swept  Rousseau's  genius  o*er  the  hallowed  flood : 
Banned  from  the  world— a  yawning  gulf  between— 
Ah  I  that  St  Preux  and  Julie  here  were  stranded ! 
lliat  on  no  Isle  of  Peace  they  ever  landed  1 

V. 

How  sinks  the  sun  in  parting  glories  golden ! 
How  rests  creation — longings  warm,  and  bright ! 
Heaves  the  flood,  as  above  a  pair,  enfolden 
In  love,  float  visions  drest  in  Heaven's  own  light  I 
Here,  in  the  setting  ray,  of  little  breath, 
Spent  the  poor  remnant  of  their  life,  upwhirled, 
The  countless  tribes  of  the  ephemeral  world, 
About  a  sunbeam  stru^ling  after  Death — 
But  man,  his  thoughts  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
Would  with  his  Being's  fondest  yearnings  rest, 
And  lean  upon  another's  fondling  breast ; 
Waiting,  in  love,  with  obstinate  questioning. 
Till  of  the  doubts  that  deep  within  him  lie, 
A  God  one  day  may  solve  the  mysteiy. 

VI. 

O  bliss  I  that  in  thy  breath  of  love  for  me 

Waves  in  full  ear,  the  young  heart's  harvest4reasure. 

That  Hope's  green  promise-blossoms  without  measure 

Love's  inceD804>ffering  I  can  vow  to  thee. 

That  thy  soft  eyes,  of  bright  and  liquid  joyance. 

As  beads  upon  the  vine,  the  tears  shine  through — 

That  free  from  all  the  thorns  of  low  annoyance. 

Rose  upon  rosebud  cradling  rock  the  bough. 

O  let  the  vintage  rich  and  richer  swdl  I 

Till  in  the  Autumnal  cup  of  glowing  wine, 

Stream  forth  the  fountains  of  WWs  golden  well ! 

O,  let  the  roses  lair  and  (kirer  blow  I 

And  in  late  years,  upon  thy  grave  and  mine, 

With  ever-during  perftime  MayJike  glow. 
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RUSSIA  AND  THE  DANUBE. 


The  trade  between  the  two  Principalities  and  the  remainder  of  Turkey 
has  been  hitherto  conducted  exactly  as  between  foreign  states.  This  is 
injurious  to  both  parties,  as  well  as  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  while  it  is  profitable  to  Russia  alone,  who  exercises  her  political 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  disuniting  the  Moldo- Wallachians  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  circumstances  and  feeling,  if  not  in  fact.  It  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  and  detailed  demonstration 
of  her  yiews  with  regard  to  the  Prindpalides,  as  they  are  hardly  denied 
even  by  her  best  friends,  and  they  are  sufficiently  proved  by  a  long  series 
of  historical  facts,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  which  has  recently  been 
recorded  by  M.  Thiers,  in  his  work  "  Le  Consulat  et  TEmpire,"  where 
he  states  "  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  ofiered  his  consent  to 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  the  express  condition 
that  no  opposition  would  be  made  to  his  own  designs  on  the  Danubian 
Principalities."  That  her  unvarying  policy  has  ever  been  to  raise  a  barrier 
between  the  two  banks  of  the  Danube  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject;  and  one  of  the 
means  employed  is  the  obstruction  of  the  commerual  relations  of  their 
respective  inhabitants.  Russsia  exercises  protection  over  the  two  Prin- 
cipalities, whether  legitimately  or  not  has  already  been  seen ;  and  that 
protection  is  nominUly  extended  to  their  trade,  through  the  medium  of 
her  influence  over  the  boyards,  although  virtually  its  eflects  are  eminentiy 
rejudicial  to  their  best  interests.  Thus  the  produce  of  tiie  right 
ank  pays  duty  on  entering  the  Principalities;  merchandise,  having 
already  paid  full  duties  in  Turkey,  is  ag^ain  taxed  on  the  left  bank  of  tii^ 
Danube,  although  it  is  still  within  the  empire,  and  grain  purchased  in 
Bulgaria  cannot  be  brought  to  the  opposite  provinces  of  the  same  em- 
pire, even  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  exportation.  This  prohibition 
forms  a  great  impediment  to  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  Indian  com 
from  die  Danube.  The  opposition  made  to  its  abolition  displays  a  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  principles  of  trade  and  of  the  results  produced  by 
similar  measures  elsewhere;  and  the  Moldo-Wallachians,  who  suppose 
that  they  derive  any  benefit  firom  it,  and  that  the  opening  of  their  ports 
would  be  hurtful  to  the  Principalities,  are  either  blinded  by  a  traditional 
respect  for  the  inspirations  of  Russia,  or  biassed  by  aversion  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  Power  is  certamly  a  loser  by  the  op- 
pression of  trade  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  self-evident,  that  every  port  in  which 
there  exists  a  large  quantity  of  grain  for  exportation,  from  wherever  it 
be  derived,  must  always  draw  to  itself  both  merchants  and  capital ;  that  a 
great  number  of  vessels  will  frequent  it;  that  freights  will  be  lower  in 
consequence,  and  rates  of  exchange  higher;  and  tiiat  a  greater  fadlity  of 
obtaining  money  will  be  secured.  These  are  positive  i^vantaees  which 
must  necessarily  accrue  to  the  growers.  The  latter  argue,  that  wheat 
being  cheaper  in  Bulgaria  than  m  the  Principalities,  their  own  could  not 
stand  against  the  competition  ;  but  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  demand;  and 
do  they  imagine  that  they  prevent  the  Bulgarian  grain  from  reaching  the 
English  maricet?  of  do  they  believe  that  so  small  a  quantity,  in  coinpa- 
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rison  with  the  supply  tent  6om  other  countries  to  Great  BritaiD,  wpnld 
maAerialty  affect  the  current  prices?  These  may  possibly  be  somewhat 
lower  at  the  shipmng  port  when  a  greater  quantity  is  for  sale,  but  con- 
sumption always  increases  as  prices  fall;  and  the  difference  in  the  latter 
would  be  more  than  compensated,  especially  in  a  country  where  the 
qoalides  of  grain  differ,  for  the  landed  proprietor  would  be  amply  repaid 
for  the  loss  on  his  best  wheat  by  the  side  of  his  inferior  produce,  wnich 
would  then  be  more  easily  disposed  of  than  it  is  now. 

Prices  might  fall,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  even  that 
result  would  be  involyed,  as  the  prices  in  the  place  of  production  always 
depend  on  those  of  the  place  of  consumption ;  if  they  do  not  fall,  then, 
not  only  is  consumption  increased,  as  generally  happens  where  the  supply 
augmeuts,  but  also  production,  for  good  prices  invariably  enhance  pro- 
duction. By  keeping  out  Bulgarian  gprain,  the  Principalities  only  pre- 
yent  its  being  sold  so  adyantageously  as  it  might  be,  but  whose  is  the 
profit?  The  consumers,  to  be  sure,  and  not  that  of  the  Danubian  trade. 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria  are  all  losers  by  this  prohibition,  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte  also  suffers ;  the  gainers  are  the  merchants  who  buy 
the  Bulgarian  produce  to  ship  it  on  the  Black  Sea  at  an  unneces- 
sary expense,  and  Russia,  who  fbrthers  her  political  views  by  pro- 
moting disunion  among  the  provinces  of  Turkey.  Russia  is  well  aware 
diat  the  abolition  of  this  prohibition  would  encourage  culttvation  in 
Bulgaria ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Principalities,  and  in  every  other 
part  of  Turkey,  she  will  always  endeavour  to  impede  the  material  pro- 
gress of  the  country;  by  fecilitating  the  exportatien  and  sale  of  grain 
grown  on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  Danube,  she  would  enhance  the  pros- 
perity of  that  vast  tract  of  agricultural  territory;  and  this  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  her  proverbial  policy.  Besides  this,  she  would  also  cause 
immediate  injury  by  so  doing  to  her  own  Black-Sea  trade,  and  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  such  should  be  her  conduct ;  it  is  more  astonishing 
Uiat  she  should  find  any  one  to  agree  with  her  on  thispoint  within  the 
Turkish  Empire,  which  is  so  seriously  harmed  by  it  Th»  opponents  of 
the  abolition  contend  that  the  consequent  increase  of  cultivalaon  in 
Bulgaria,  and  a  mater  facility  of  exporting  its  produce,  would  materially 
lower  the  prices  m  the  consuming  markets;  but,  however  correct  in  prin- 
ciple this  argument  may  be,  when  it  is  considered  how  small  this  augmen- 
tation can  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  com  trade  of  Europe  and 
America,  certainly  not  one  per  mille  on  the  quantity  exported  from  all 
countries,  it  cannot  be  estimated  that  this  would  cause  any  sensible  diffw- 
ence.  The  Ottoman  Porte  is  equally  interested  in  the  Moldo- Wallachian 
and  in  the  Bulgarian  trade.  Why  is  the  one  allowed  to  injure  the  other 
without  benefiting  itself?  The  opposition  raised  in  the  Pnncipalities  to 
their  equalisation  must  fall,  one  would  think,  before  the  force  of  reason; 
the  case  is  as  simple  as  an  easy  syllogism,  and  it  will  at  last  be  understood 
and  lightly  appreciated,  in  spite  of  the  ^tempts  to  distort  it  which  are 
made  by  the  Russian  party;  and  the  growers  will  surely  be  convinced  in 
time,  that  the  amount  of  tneir  returns  would  be  increase^by  the  change, 
as  the  matter  thus  stands,  in  logical  form : 

From  the  price  at  the  place  of  consumption,  which  regulates  their  in- 
come, must  be  d^ucted  all  charges  of  transport,  freight,  insurance, 
merchants'  commission  or  gain,  cost  of  obtaining  money,  &c.,  and  the 
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tb^  obargeg  U  profitable  to  thems  and  ih«  charges  are  alwayt  lower 
where  trade  is  carried  on  more  exteoeiyel^^,  and  where  larger  dep6t0  exist 
More  Teasels  finequent  die  port3»  and  freights  are  oonsequently  cheaper; 
capital  ii  attracteo,  and  money  is*  therefore*  obtained  on  more  &vQanble 
terms)  an  advantageous  system  of  bills  of  exchange  takes  the  place  c£  the 
expensive  process  cf  brin^^g  o^un  to  make  purchases,  which  still  exists  to 
a  certain  degree*at  Galati  and  Ihraila»  and  value  is  repesented  without 
loss;  while  merchants  doing  a  large  business  can  work  for  a  smaller  com- 
miasion,  and  are  remunerated  by  l^s  profit,  than  those  i(mg  a  small 
business. 

The  Aee  commercial  interoourse  between  the  two  hanks  of  the  Lower 
Danube»  as  well  as  the  clearing  of  the  Sulinai  would  therefore  be 

SrofitaUe  to  both,  and  also  highly  beneficial  to  the  empire  of  which  both 
>rm  parts^  while  aQ  those  states  whieh  are  interested  m  Danubian  trade 
would  derive  great  advantage  from  these  desirable  chauges.  The  present 
state  of  matters  is  thus  injurious  to  many,  but  it  is  favourable  to  one,  and 
that  one  no  friend  to  any  of  them;  for,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  conmierce  of  the  Danube,  an  impulse  is  given  to  Russian  produce, 
and  to  the  traffic  of  the  Black  Sea,  whilst  the  ambitious  political  views  of 
the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  find 
an  efficient  means  of  furtherance  in  those  two  obstructions  to  tb^  wd&ie 
and  connexion  of  a  part  of  its  population. 

There  is  a  third  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  which  is  no  kes 
powerful  in  effecting  the  ^sunion  of  the  Turkish  provinces,,  the  op(nes- 
sion  of  their  trade,  and  the  hindrance  of  ours  in  this  part  of  Europe ;  and 
it  is  equally  illegitimate  and  unwarrantable.  The  sanitary  cordon  eeta- 
blished  by  ner  cuong  the  left  bank  of  tbs  Danube  is  founded  on  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  T^ty  of  Adrianople.  It  is  employed  as  a  bairier 
intruded  between  the  Principalities  and  the  remainder  of  Turkey,  and  as 
a  political  police,  to  keep  the  former  under  the  control  of  Russia.  As 
such,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  its  injustioe.  In  a  commeroal 
point  of  view,  it  is  productive  of  the  most  injurious  effects  to  the  three 
Ottoman  provinces  through  which  the  Lower  Danube  flowi^  and  it  is 
burdensome  in  the  extreme  to  the  trade  of  England  and  other  ooontiies 
whieh  have  established  mercantile  relations  with  them.  It  should  there* 
fore  be  energetically  combated  by  them ;  and  as  it  is  a  weak  point  in  the 
Russian  policy  with  regard'  to  Turkey,  there  is  every  prohfd)ility  (d  its 
being  combated  successfully.  As  a  measure  adoptea  for  the  protection 
of  public  health,  which  is  the  only  ground  on  which  its  deftnee  can  be 
attempted,  it  will  be  found  incapable  of  standing  fbr  a  moment  agninsi  a 
stnugktforward  attack. 

Allowing  that  the  Rusrianised  administrationa  of  Moldo^Wallaohia 
have  the  ri^t  to  put  a  quarantine  on  all  communication  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and,  fonsequentlyi  on  all  British  resada  arriving 
in  the  Danube,  as  they  must  pass  by  Constantinople,  that  right  can  only 
extend  as  &ri^  may  be  required  to  guarantee  the  two  provincea  from  tfaie 
contagion  of  the  plague,  and  it  can  never  equitably  be  eonttnied  as 
stretching  one  iota  further.  Now  diere  is  a  strict  quarantine  instituted 
at  Constantinople,  not  by  the  Turkish  government  alone,  but  also  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  representatives  of  several  European  powen,  who 
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send  dd^^aetos  to  die  Board  of  Heahli  as  members  of  that  sanitary  oom- 
iniflsion.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  that  a  dean  bill  of  health  emanating 
fifom  them  should  not  entitle  its  bearer  to  free  pratique  on  his  arrival  in 
the  Danube.  In  ftust,  the  very  government  which  airogates  the  pow^  of 
llnis  obstrueting  the  commeroe  of  other  nations,  protests  against  its  own 
acts  by  sanetionbg  the  issue  of  such  certificates  on  the  part  of  a  public 
body  of  which  it  nominates  one  of  the  members ;  and  it  nirtiier  fiilis  into 
an  open  contradiction  of  itself  by  receiving  ships  at  Odessa,  which  come 
from  Constantinople,  on  better  terms  than  are  ulowed  to  them  at  Ibraila 
Md  GalatB ;  for  at  the  Russian  port  they  perform  only  four  days'  quaran- 
tine, while  at  those  of  the  Danube  they  must  submit  to  fourteen.  If 
RuMia  admits  the  right  of  British  ships  to  receive  a  clean  bill  of  health 
at  Constantinople,  how  can  she  deny  them  free  pratique  in  the  Danube  P 
And  if  Great  Britain  participates  in  the  act  of  granting  such  documents, 
how  does  she  suffer  tnat  they  should,  not  be  respected?  Every  govern- 
ment having  a  member  on  the  Sanitary  Comn^sion  at  Constantinople 
has  an  incontestable  right  to  claim  free  pratique  in  the  Danube.  We 
have  that  right,  and  yet  our  ships  are  subjected  to  quarantine. 

Whether  the  plague  be  contagious  or  not,  and  whether  quarantine 
establishments  can  keep  it  out  of  a  country  or  not,  are  questions,  the  de- 
cision of  which  is  not  required  to  prove  the  case  in  point,  as  the  plague 
does  not  exist  in  any  part  of  Turkey  at  present,  and  tne  untenable  nature 
of  the  Russian  poucy  in  maintaining  her  system  of  quarantine  in.  the 
Danube  can  be  sufficientiy  demonstrated  without  them.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  assumed  that  quarantine  is  useful  in  preventing  the  plague  from 
extending,  although  experience  in  the  Principalities  tends  to  snow  the 
contrary,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Danuoian  cordon  has  ever  pre- 
served them  from  that  disease  durinc^  the  twenty  years  it  has  been  in 
force ;  in  order  to  argue  that  it  has  done  so,  it  would  be  necessary,  firsts 
to  establish  that  the  advance  of  the  plague  has  actually  been  stopped  in 
die  lazarettos :  and  secondly,  that  the  epidemics,  which  have  been  called 
^hus  or  malignant  fevers,  occasionally  prevulinc^  in  different  Moldo- 
Wallachian  towns,  were  not  the  plague ;  and  nei£er  of  these  two  facts 
can  be  satisftietorily  proved.  It  cannot,  however,  be  alleged  that  the 
belief  in  contagion  and  in  the  efficacy  of  quarantine  prompts  the  conduct 
of  Russia  in  this  respect,  for  she  shows  less  fear  at  Odessa,  and  she  is 
free  to  establish  twenty  cordons  if  she  likes  on  the  Pruth,  which  is  her 
own  frontier.  But  she  wishes  to  attain  other  objects  within  her  ndgh- 
bour's  frontier ;  and  she  probably  considers  herself  very  skUful  in  using 
so  plausible  a  pretext,  and  very  fortunate  in  having  bemi  allowed  to  use 
it  hitherto  with  impunity  and,  indeed,  without  opposition. 

The  direction  or  the  quarantine  establishment  is  Intrusted  to  a  board 
at  Bucharest,  and  another  at  Tassy ;  and  these  two  bodies  are  super* 
intended  by  an  inspector-general,  who  is  nominally  appointed  by  the 
two  princes  and  the  consul-general  of  Russia,  but  who  is  virtuaQy  a 
Russian  functionary.  The  officers  of  the  department  were  formerly 
Moldo-Wallachians,  but,  in  the  gradual  and  stealthy  progress  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  towards  the  usurpation  of  paramount  authorify 
in  the  Principalities,  Russian  aeents  have  lately  been  placed  at  all  the 
quarantine  stations  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  holding  the  entire  and 
effidctive  control  over  them  without  responsibility^  as  they  only  give 
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verbal  orders^  and  sign  no  papers.  The  r^nlations  of  the  estabfiahment 
have  been  brought  by  them,  from  a  system  of  oomparative  fieuality  and 
accommodation,  to  the  practice  of  the  utmost  rigour;  as  much  so,  in 
fact,  as  it  could  be  if  the  plague  were  actually  on  board  every  ship  that 
arrives.  And  yet  the  plague  has  not  been  heard  of  for  many  years  in 
any  part  of  Turkey.  And  even  Austria  has  abolished  hcnr  quarantine  on 
the  Danube  as  being  incompatible  with  the  state  of  public  health  on  the 
right  bank,  and  injurious  to  trade. 

In  the  organic  law  of  both  the  Fiincipalities,  certain  regulatians  are 
laid  down  for  the  quarantine  establishment.  These  are  framed  on  the 
Russian  sanitary  system,  and  not  according  to  that  which  is  universally 
adopted  by  the  o&er  governments  of  Europe.  The  difference  between 
the  two  systems  consists  chiefly  in  the  following  particulars : — By  the 
Russian  system  a  vessel  never  gets  pratique  at  aU,  unless  it  be  specially 
applied  for  by  the  captain,  who  must  thus  volunteer  to  undeigo  all  tlie 
vexatious  manoduvres  imposed  on  him.  The  sails,  running  rig^ng",  &c, 
must  be  put  into  Uie  hold  and  fumigated  with  all  the  clothes  of  the  crew, 
during  four-and-twenty  hours,  with  the  hatches  shut  down.  Every 
person  on  board  is  obliged  to  remain  on  deck  for  a  whole  day  and  night, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  hatches  are  then  <^ned, 
the  master  and  crew  have  to  strip  in  presence  of  a  medical  officer  and  the 
quarantine  agents  on  deck,  and  go  below  naked  to  put  on  the  clothes 
whiqh  had  been  smoked  in  the  hold,  and  those  left  on  deck  by  them  are 
taken  to  the  lazaretto  by  health-oiEcers  to  be  smoked.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  there  are  sometimes  females  on  board  English  merchant 
ships.  The  term  of  quarantine  then  commences.  In  other  countries 
the  quarantine  of  vessels  commences  from  the  time  when  their  susceptible 
goods  are  landed,  and  after  a  fixed  number  of  days  they  must  take 
pratique  without  any  of  these  barbarous  formalities. 

The  expense,  loss  of  time,  inconvenience,  and  annoyance  occasioned 
by  the  Russian  system  may  easily  be  conceived.  The  captain  of  an 
English  brig  that  lately  performed  quarantine  at  Galatz  declared  that 
this  elaborate  process  cost  him  no  less  than  260  piastres,  and  it  was 
undergone  when  no  apmehension  of  plague  could  possibly  be  entertained. 
Another  captain  of  an  English  vessel  paid,  a  few  months  ago,  at  Galats, 
136  piastres  for  the  quarantine  tax  on  nine,  persons  composing  his  crew, 
two  and  a  half  piastres  for  the  ticket  given  him,  435  piastres  ror  the  pay 
of  the  guard  wno  remained  on  board  during  the  term  of  observation^  150 
piastres  for  the  pay  of  two  guards  charged  with  watching  his  ship  during 
the  time  of  expurgation,  and  ninety  piastres  for  the  hire  of  a  carriage  to 
bring  the  inspector  to  visit  the  vessel  daily  :  in  all,  820  piastres.  This 
ship  wsB  kept  sixty-five  days  in  quarantine,  merely  because  she  had  a 
cargo  on  bo«rd,  and,  consequently,  could  not  go  through  the  process  of 
smoking  her  sails,  running  rigging,  &c.,  in  her  hold.  The  manufactured 
goods  which  she  carried,  and  which  were  classed  as  susceptible  of  con- 
veying contagi(«,  were  enclosed  in  tarpaulin  covers,  with  certificates 
from  the  Russian  consul  at  the  shipping  port ;  she  was  furnished  witli  a 
clean  bill  of  health  from  Constantinople,  and  she  was  thirty  days  under 
the  observation  of  the  local  authorities  befoi-e  her  quarantine  commenced, 
as  she  went  from  Galatz  to  Ibraila,  and  thence  to  Ziglina,  where  a  guard 
was  first  placed  on  board.     She  was  in  a  most  haiardous  position  daring 
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her  quarantine,  as  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  Danube 
might  haye  endangered  the  lires  of  her  crew,  as  well  as  the  property  of 
the  shippers,  which  was  worth  8000/1  A  survey  of  her  condition  was 
made  officially  by  two  British  masters,  who  reported  that  her  safely  im- 
peratively required  the  landing  of  her  oargo  before  the  ice  should  break 
up,  which  was  daily  expected  to  take  place.  Every  possible  remonstrance 
was  made  by  the  competent  authorities,  and  yet  the  Russian  quarantine 
department  of  this  Turkish  province  refused  to  give  her  pratique,  or 
even  to  let  the  cargo  be  landed,  until  the  stated  term  had  expired. 

A  vessel  arriving  at  Galatz— eyen  should  she  come  direct  from  Eng- 
land, without  having  opened  hatches  at  Constantinople — if  she  be  laden, 
and,  still  more,  sailmg  perhaps  in  ballast,  is  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Danube  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  crew  is  ex- 
amined by  the  medical  officer  of  the  quarantme  establishment,  who  is 
required  to  ascertain  that  they  have  not  brought  the  plague  from  Con- 
stantinople, or  from  London,  which  is  equally  probable  at  present     Al- 
though this  system  of  examination  has  been  continued  for  twenty  years, 
no  one  instance  is,  of  course,  on  record  in  which  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  detected.     The  ship  is  then  allowed  to  come  to  the  Molda- 
vian shore,  and  to  commence  its  quarantine.     A  waU  has  been  built 
along  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  Uie  water's  edge;  and 
on  this  strip  of  ground  masters  of  vessels  and  their  crews  are  allowed  to 
land.     There  is  no  house  or  shelter  of  any  kind  on  it,  into  which  they 
may  retire  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
No  proper  means  are  prepared  for  the  communication  of  the  captain  with 
his  consul  or  merchant ;  but  he  must  stand  in  the  crowd,  on  one  side  of 
a  railing,  to  bawl  out  his  private  business  to  another  crowd,  which  is 
beyond  another  nuling,  at  five  or  six  yards'  distance.     The  few  cells, 
which  are  called  parUUori^  or  places  for  such  conversations,  are  dark, 
and  in  every  way  unfit  for  the  purpose ;  and  they  have,  moreover,  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  guurds  as  sleeping-rooms.     If  the  captain 
writes  to  his  consul  or  merchant,  his  note  is  put  into  the  smoldng-box, 
and  thence  it  reaches  its  destination,  or  not,  accordiug  as  it  ma^  suit  the 
convenience  and  fidelity  of  the  quarantine  agents,  who,  feanng  com- 
plaints, and  hoping  to  gain  &your  by  reporting  anything  of  interest,  act 
as  spies  even  on  commercial  corre^ndence.     Then  comes  the  expense 
of  porterage^  for  carrying  grain  from  the  spouts  in  the  wall  to  the  ships, 
which  averages  &L  per  vessel ;  whereas,  were  the  quarantine  abolished, 
the  carts  might  come  near  the  ships,  and  the  porters,  who  now  shoot  the 
grain  into  t£^  quarantine  spouts,  might  shoot  it  into  their  holds,  as  else- 
where.    Masters  must  also  receive  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for 
their  ships  through  a  spendUorSy  or  ship-chandler,  who  first  fixes  his  own 
price,  without  control,  and  then  charges  ten  per  cent,  commission  on 
evefytliing  he  supplies ;  thus  it  is  calculated  that,  on  an  average,  eadi 
vessel  loses  5i.  through  this  practice  during  its  stay.     And,  besides  all 
this,  the  fees  on  taking  pratique  cost  about  5/.,  after  a  delay  of  four- 
teen days,  with  injury  to  the  materials  and  stores  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
damage  to  whidi  its  cargo  is  exposed  if  it  be  laden. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  no  medi<»d  assistance  can  be  obtained  on  board  the 
ship ;  and  however  ill  a  sailor  may  be,  he  must  come  on  shore  to  the 
office  of  the  detain  of  the  port  to  be  seen  by  the  medical  officer,  or  die 
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on  board  without  hdpi  if  he  be  uAaUe  to  move*  Should  it  oopear  necea* 
aary  to  separate  him  from  the  othor  sailon,  he  is  taken  to  tke  lazareito» 
without  any  of  the  preoautions  which  hia  itate  may  require^  aadi  when 
therei  he  ia  obliged  to  atrip  nakedi  and  get  other  dothee  ftom  the  town. 
He  16  then  kept  four  days  in  quarantine)  during  which  time  the  qittyran- 
tine  surgeon  may  look  at  him,  but  must  not  £m1  his  pulse  i  and  at  the 
expuration  of  these  four  days  he  is  moved  into  town»  whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  lus  health  or  of  tfie  weather^  haying  paid  about  2L  tat  ma  abort 
stay  in  the  laaaretto*  This  is  an  eril  wbioh  cannot  be  too  speedily 
remedied^  as  it  has  doubtleM  already  caused  the  death  of  manv  Britiw 
seamen,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtumng  medical  asnstanoe  tm  taoae  who 
have  died  on  board  their  ships,  from  Am  want  of  attention  and  mnetness 
suffered  by  those  who  hate  been  brought  on  idiorO  to  diai  and  from  the 
aggraration  of  illneiSi  occasioned  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  remdyal 
to  a  considerable  distance^  having  saorificed  ^e  lives  of  those  who  might 
have  recovered  if  they  had  not  been  taken  to  the  lazaretto.  The  Protes- 
tant cemetery  of  Galatz  }s  abundantly  eloquent  on  this  subject* 

When  freights  are  low  from  the  DanulM  to  die  United  lUngdomi  and 
when  many  British  vessels  are  at  Galata  or  Ibndla,  without  ohufteis  fi»  a 
return  oargo^  their  captains  are  not  fre^  to  sedc  the  best  terms,  and  to 
obtain  the  Idghest  rates,  in  the  hope  Of  rendering  the  loss  to  their  owners 
OB  light  as  posriUe  i  and  they  find  themselves  confined,  as  it  werOi  in  a 
prison,  and  perfectly  helpless  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  ships. 
When  in  quarantine,  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  lb  few  ship-brdcars, 
who  do  not  even  spMk  their  language,  and  they  are  generally  foreed  to 
accept  such  terms  as  are  offered.  They  are  also  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  tne  settlement  of  their  aooounts  for  frttght,  d^«,  as  the  merohants 
generally  send  them  in  only  when  the  ships  are  ready  for  sea«  They  are 
thus  subjected  to  heavy  losses  from  the  low  rate  of  ezehange  allowed  taoaa, 
and  they  have  no  remedy,  except  by  delaying  ^e  sailing  of  their  vessels 
for  several  days,  in  order  to  get  pratiouci  and  learn  the  real  state  of  the 
mone^-market.  In  these,  as  in  all  Uie  odier  partioiilars  of  the  system, 
there  is  no  alleviation  to  be  expected  unlal  the  stringent  and  even  expres- 
sive practice  of  Rusrian  quarantine  be  altogether  abcdiahed  as  uiQutt  to 
all  parties  concerned,  and  ruinous  to  trade  in  gOneraL 

Among  other  evils,  the  custom  of  forcing  ship-masters  in  quarttntine 
to  transact  their  bumness  surrounded  by  a  mob  oi  doubtful  charaoten  has 
occasioned  the  robbery  of  vessels  on  thmr  way  down  the  Danube,  when 
money  has  been  pubhdy  put  on  board  them,  as  it  is  not  always  praeti- 
cable  to  effbct  a  transfer  by  bills  of  exchange^ 

But  some  of  the  official  diarges  are  hawy  less  pratical  in  thdr  nalore. 
The  consular  certificate  ii  an  instance  of  tiiiik  All  goods  called  iusoep* 
tiblei  which  come  from  Great  Britain,  must  have  the  bales^  caseai  or 
eaeks  containing  them  covered  with  tarpaulins^  and  mtist  be  s^ed  by  the 
Russian  oOnftul  at  the  port  wherO  the  paokages  are  shipped,  while  that 
functionary  gives  a  certificate*  The  seals  and  eerdfieates  of  the  consuls 
of  no  other  oountries  are  reeeived  Or  respected.  The  cost  of  this  pirooess 
is  about  I6s.  for  each  paekage.  The  Danubian  quarantine  thus  entails 
on  British  trade  an  adutionu  eaq»ense^  besides  all  other  oOsta  in  pwfbirm- 
ing  quaraatbe^  of  78001.  on  9000  bales  of  manufiiustures  and  twbt  imported 
annually  from  England;  400M.  on  5000  barrels  and  casks  of  sugar,  and 
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ctiMr  tftidkB  Itt^yng^t  yearly  into  Onltti  Aikd  tbndlft  from  Gf^t  Brftaiti  i 
and  1800^  on  British  vesMls  for  additiODal  portetftge,  attendimody  Ice.  t 
makiAg  a  total  of  18,0001.  eterling  per  aiinum.  Added  to  thia  at«  the 
tttmUe  to  mwchttntfl,  inoonvenience  to  fthifHrnasters^  injurf  done  to  maiiy 
ariiclM  by  hating  water  thrown  oter  thmn^  damage  to  sudi  paekagei  a^ 
may  have  the  tarpatdin^  torn  or  the  deals  biokeni  and,  above  ^  delay^ 
as  time  l«  money  in  trade.  We  may  state  theee  items  in  onr  financial 
tables  as  a  small  inToluntary  bibtne  to  the  political  ambitioti  of  Rnssia* 

As  an  example  of  the  loss  sxistained  by  delay  in  oonsequenee  of  the 
Dannbian  quarantine  may  be  mentbned  that  of  discharging.  At  Ibrc^ 
tiiere  am  bo  few  discharging  berths^  that  vessels  must  wi|k  to  unload  until 
their  turn  comes*  A  few  months  ago  twelve  ships  w^re  \mting  to  deliver^ 
seven  of  them  being  British;  and  they  were  thus  losing  their  time^ 
although  they  are  charged  quayage^  It  may  be  said  that  the  buildings  of 
the  establishment  might  be  enlarged  t  but  if  trade  increases  as  it  has 
hitherto  done,  that  would  be  almost  tantamount  to  converting  the  town 
into  a  vast  lazaretto^  for  it  is  but  a  small  place,  whUe  the  useleesness  of 
the  quaratatine  points  out  a  better  remedy  than  that  of  erecting  such  ii 
monument  of  foreign  usurpation  in  a  country  belonging  to  a  friendly 
Power.  That  Turkey  is  no  party  to  the  oppression  of  British  trade  in 
the  Danube^  through  the  rigour  of  the  quarantine  regulations^  is  suffi^^ 
ciently  attested  by  the  firman  bearing  date  the  Snd  <^  August^  1848,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Moldavia  was  ordered  to  discontinue  their  applicatiOA 
to  our  ships ;  but  that  disposition  in  our  favour  was  overruled,  and  thoy 
still  exist. 

Political  economists  tell  us  that  the  consumer  pays  all  expenses,  and  we 
believe  them  i  but  it  is  no  less  true  that,  were  the  quanmtine  expenses 
saved,  our  merchandise  would  be  imported  cheaper^  and  the  provinces 
would  consume  a  larger  quantity  of  British  proauce*  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  goods  condng  to  the  Principalities  from  Germany, 
dther  down  the  Danube  or  by  land,  are  admitted  free  of  this  onerous 
ouarantine  tax,  which  on  ordinary  merchandise  amounts  to  2  per  cent,  and 
the  trade  of  Germany  has  consequently  so  great  an  advantag^e  over  that  of 
Gteat  Britiun,  that  German  produce  is  preferred  to  Engfish,  when  the 
cost  to  the  consumers  on  the  Danube,  exclusive  of  quarantine  diargeSy 
would  otherwise  be  equal.  Were  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  sanitary 
dordoH  removed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sale  of  British  manufac* 
tures  would  be  considerably  extended  by  purchases  made  by  traders  from 
the  small  towns  and  villages  of  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, where  assortments  do  not  exist,  and  this  without  diminishing  the 
quantity  sent  direct  into  the  former  province. 

Steam  navigation  has  brought  those  rich  countries  nearer  to  us,  and  it 
has  opened  to  them  a  career  of  internal  improvement,  which  will  multiply 
their  wants  and  make  them  eager  purchasers  of  our  goods.  We,  on  our 
part,  seek  new  markets  for  our  maaufaoturesy  and  we  must  do  it  actively, 
for  we  have  the  formidable  competition  of  the  other  sta^  of  Europe  to 
struggle  against ;  we  should  be  vigilant  where  surplus  com  is  produced, 
in  order  that  we  may  make  a  profitable  exchange,  tending  to  supply  our 
own  wants ;  and  the  Danubian  trade  combines  those  qualities  and  features 
which  imperatively  demand  the  attention  of  England.  The  value  of  our 
exports  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  which  have  a  population  of 
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42,000,000,  and  haye  mannfactaTers  of  their  own,  is  7,000,0002.  steriing 
per  annum,  while  that  of  our  Danubian  exports  is  litUe  more  than 
700,000/.,  including  those  to  Bulgaria ;  in  the  west  of  Europe,  6,000,000 
of  the  popuhition  imports  1,000,000/^  worth  of  our  g^oods;  the  popolattoa 
of  the  three  Danubian  provinces  is  upwards  of  8,000,000,  ana  by  re- 
establishing the  proportion  we  would  add  nearly  700,000/.  to  the  annual 
yalue  of  our  exports,  almost  doubling  the  amount  of  our  trade  on  the 
Danube.  Is  it  not  then  worth  our  while  to  endeayour  to  extend  and 
fiuolitate  our  commercial  relations  with  those  countries  ? 

At  a  time  when  the  belief  in  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague  is 
rapidly  giving  wy  before  inquiry  and  experience,  and  when  Turicey  is 
entirdy  free  from  it,  surely  Russia  will  not  be  allowed  to  follow  up  hat 
designs  by  using  quarantine  as  an  instrument,  and  uang  it,  too,  with  sudi 
pal^tble  detriment  to  others.  Can  Turkey  and  those  who  wish  her  well 
suffer  the  firee  mercantile  intercourse  between  three  of  her  provinces  to 
be  impeded  by  custom-house  regulations,  framed  to  favour  the  Ruaraan 
desire  of  seeing  two  of  them  detached  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  when 
all  the  energies  of  enlightened  statesmen  are  directed  towards  the  deve- 
lopment of  trade,  as  beine  the  only  true  foundation  of  national  prosperity? 
And  in  the  very  year  wnen  Great  Britain  has  determined  to  overcome 
the  gigantic  difficulties  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  will  she 
quietiy  look  on  when  Russia  is  closing  a  canal  formed  by  nature,  and  thus 
crushing  the  trade  of  a  not  unimportant  part  of  Europe  ?  Will  she  not 
assert  her  rights  at  Sulina  ?  If  these  three  subjects  are  rightiy  treated,  a 
salutary  check  will  be  imposed  on  the  cfafty  advaoces  of  a  rival,  the  most 
opportune  and  beneficial  support  will  be  given  to  the  just  cause  of  a  friend, 
and  the  immediate  interests  of  our  own  trade  vrill  receive  a  profitable  im- 
pulse. There  will  then  only  remain  the  obnoxious  presence  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army  of  Occupation  to  combat  in  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and 
the  preponderant  influence  which  is  exercised  by  the  Russian  agents  over 
the  councils  of  their  administration.  But  the  latter  will  soon  fall  if  the 
visible  signs  of  power  are  removed,  and  the  Moldo-Wallaohians  will  throw 
off  the  ascendancy  of  Russia,  which  is  not  cemented  by  common  interests, 
immediately  when  they  perceive  that  the  Csar  is  not  omnipotent.  Give 
them  another  support,  and  they  will  cling  to  it. 

When  England  is  fully  informed  of  these  ^ts,  which  have  hitherto, 
perhaps,  remained  comparatively  unnoticed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will 
take  them  into  serious  consideration. 
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▲      HUNaXBIAK      TALB. 

By  John  Oxsnfobd. 

Of  a]l  the  wonderfnl  heroes  that  ever  lived,  or  that,  without  living  at 
all,  were  ever  talked  about,  never  was  one  to  equal  the  *^  Iron  Laci," 
celebrated  in  the  popular  stories  of  Hungary.  For,  mark  well,  beloved 
reader,  whom  I  propose  to  feed  on  a  rich  banquet  of  absurdity,  that  the 
marvels  I  am  about  to  relate  are  no  mere  off-spmnings  of  a  modem  brain, 
but  are  in  substance  derived  from  the  real  proper  tnulitions  of  the  Magyar 
race,  add  are,  as  such,  respected  by  the  savants  of  Germany. 

Our  hero,  Laci,  begins  in  a  mystery.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  extant 
why  he  should  have  such  'a  metallic  i^pellation  as  the  ^  Iron  Laci."  He 
seems  to  have  been  made  of  g^ood  flesh  and  blood  at  first,  though  he  did  get 
a  little  modified  as  he  went  on;  and  there  is  no  £Ed)le,  tomy  knowledge,  which 
informs  us  that  he  was  dipped  into  the  molten  sea  of  an  iron-foundry  as 
Achilles  was  into  the  Styx,  or  plated  with  iron  as  the  great  Siegfined  was 
cased  in  horn,  by  a  wholesome  anointing  with  dragon's  fat.  But  wher- 
ever he  got  his  name,  this  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  the  youngest  son 
of  a  king  (of  some  country  or  other),  whose  fiunily  numbered  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  that,  in  his  early  years,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
uncouth,  lawless,  ill-conditioned,  youths  that  ever  frightened  the  maier 
famiUas  out  of  her  wits,  or  drove  the  pater  familias  into  a  towering 
passion. 

It  was  no  accident  when  he  ran  against  an  irritable  old  woman  with  a 
basket  of  eggs  under  her  arm,  and  converted  it  into  a  basket  of  smash — 
the  event  was  the  result  of  a  lubberly  love  of  mischief.  It  was  no  accident 
when  the  old  lady,  by  way  of  retaliation,  cursed  him  by  prophesying  that 
"  his  next  wish  should  be  fulfilled/'  for,  paradoxical  as  the  curse  sounded, 
she  knew  very  well  what  she  was  about,  and  meant  to  deal  a  good  hard  blow 
of  misfortune.  Laci,  to  be  sure,  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  the  im- 
precation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  old  woman  and  her  words  slipped  clean 
out  of  his  memory,  and  he  amused  himself  with  playing  at  ball  with  his 
sisters,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Finely  dressed  ladies  were  those  three  sisters.  They  would  have  set  the 
feubion  m  the  kingdom,  had  it  not  been  for  the  simple  fact  that  their 
costume  was  so  very  recherehS  as  to  defy  imitation,  however  remote. 
When  I  say  that,  according  to  the  historian  from  whom  we  derive  our  in- 
formation, the  first  had  a  dress  like  the  sun ;  the  second,  one  like  the 
moon;  and  the  third,  one  like  the  stars,  I  feel  that  all  further  eipresrion 
to  prove  they  were  something  out  of  ihe  common  way  would  be  super- 
flooos. 

Now,  tbestfsame  well-dressed  young  ladies  had  often  sufiered  no  little 
annoyance  from  thdr  younger  brother^s  turn  for  practical  humour,  and 
they  deemed  it  a  pleasant  r^aliation  to  hit  him  with  the  ball  as  often  and 
as  smartly  as  they  could.  A  blow  in  the  ribs  was  not  unendurable,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  one  which  he  reorived  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  ;  but  when  the  ball  came  with  full  force  upon  the  nose  of  our  hero, 
the  sensation  was  so  intensely  disagreeable,  that,  in  an  agony  of  pain  and 
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wrath,  he  shouted,  ^<  I  wish  the  earth  swallowed  yoa  all  t^"— with  a 
remarkable  emphasis  on  the  '^  up." 

Then  was  it  manifest  that  tne  old  woman  of  the  smashed  eggs  had 
spoken  with  words  of  power,  for  down  went  the  three  princesses  under 
g^und,  and  the  astonished  Laci  rubbed  his  eyes  instead  of  his  nose  when 
he  found  himself  alone  with  the  unlucky  ball.  A  pretty  bungling  story 
he  told  his  &ther,  when  the  latter  asked  him  whal  had  become  of  his 
three  sisters ;  and  when  at  last  the  truth  oosed  out,  the  result  ,was.*'a 
general  mourning,  and  a  prohibition  against  the  eating  of  eggs  widua 
ten  miles  of  the  royal  residence. 

The  eldest  son,  teeling  a  practical  anxiety  about  his  asters,  and  finding 
the  court-life  wearisome,  wandered  forth  in  search  of  the  lost  three^— so 
also  did  the  second;  but  as  they  did  not  come  back  again,  they  only  in- 
creased the  general  sorrow.  The  mourning  was  deepened,  and  the  pro- 
hibition agamst  eggs  was  extended  to  a  radius  of  twenty  mUes. 

In  the  mean  while,  Laci,  who  had  become  a  good  deal  steadier  sinoe  the 
unfortunate  game  at  ball,  had  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  had  come  to  the 
very  rational  conclusion  that,  as  he  had  caused  all  the  mischief,  he  ought 
to  contribute  his  mite  towards  repairing  it.  He  therefore  requested  the 
king  his  father  to  allow  him  to  look  after  lus  lost  brothers  and  sisten ; 
and  the  monarch,  not  knowing  how  soon  the  old  disposition  might  break 
out  anew,  was  but  too  happy  to  grant  his  request.  So  off  set  our  hero, 
not  very  particular  as  to  which  way  he  took^indeed,  what  oould  direct 
his  choice  as  to  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  when  the  ladies  had  simply 
gone  downwards  ?)--'and  he  had  bevelled  a  day  or  so^  when  he  came  to 
an  old  woman,  who  was  with  difficulty  trying  to  place  a  bundle  of  wood 
upon  her  back.  The  unfortunate  result  of  the  egg-smashing  had  tai^^t 
him  that  it  is  as  well  occasionally  to  be  civil  to  old  ladies,  and  aoooid- 
ingly  he  placed  the  bundle  on  the  aged  shoulders,  in  the  politest  and 
most  kindly  manner  possible. 

The  old  woman — ^whom,  though  my  historian  does  not  tell  me  so^  I 
strongly  suspect  to  have  been  the  ^[g-bearer-^proved  not  only  grat^ul, 
but  exceedingly  well-informed.  She  knew  the  dbjeot  of  his  journey  just 
as  well  as  he  knew  it  himself ;  and  she  also  had  some  notion  as  to  how 
that  object  might  be  attained-^a  point  with  respect  to  which  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  Stamping  on  the  ground,  she  caused  an  iron-bound 
chest  to  rise,  and  directing  our  hero  to  enter  it,  told  him  that  it  would 
bear  him  to  the  spot  where  his  eldest  sister  was  to  be  found. 

Laci  entered  the  chest,  which  immedialely  sank  with  his)  below  the 
surfEhce  of  the  earth,  and  carried  him  on,  with  an  easy  sort  of  motion,  till 
at  last  it  came  to  a  stand-still.  He  got  out,  and  found  himself  lit  the 
foot  of  a  bridge,  composed  of  shears  with  the  points  upwardSy  ¥rhioli  as 
they  constantly  opened  and  shut  made  a  dattoriag  noise,  eiceedingly 
terrible  and  jarrinc^  to  the  ear.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  silver  castle  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  which  was  crossed  by  this  fom^^able  bridge, 
and  that  was  probably  the  residence  of  the  sun-oiad  sister^  but  who  oould 
approach  it  hy  means  of  a  road  that  promised  to  anip  off  arma  and 
kgs  by  way  of  toll  ? 

^' Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear  boy  |  111  earry  you  safe  enough,"  said 
a  squeaking  voice ;  and  Laci  turning  round,  perceived  that  the  chest  was 
accostmg  him  through  the  lips  of  a  merry  little  iron  faee  that  formed 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments.     *'  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  the  chest ;  <*  Til 
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oanj  70a  8a&  enougfa  to  the  oasUe.'*  It  then  added^  in  a  lass  oheerftd 
tone,  "But  how  you  will  get  baok  agtun,  I  can't  say." 

This  was  not  a  moment  to  weigh  remote  conttng^cies^  so  Laoi  had 
soon  re-entered  his  chest,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  over  the  water,  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle-stairs.  Here  he  took  leave  of  the  chest,  with  diat 
politeness  which  had  been  taught  him  bj  the  misfortune  of  his  jottth, 
and  ascended  the  steps  with  no  other  vehicle  than  his  own  len. 

«"  Wherefore  hast  thou  come  hither,  beloved  brother  ?"  said  the  sister 
of  the  sunny  raiment ;  for  lo!  there  she  was,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs* 

"  To  fetch  you,  beloved  sister/'  was  the  answer. 

"  Sooner  said  than  done,"  observed  the  lady,  '*  for  I  am  in  the  power 
of  a  dragon  with  six  heads." 

"  The  more  heads  he  has,  the  more  I  can  cut  o£^"  retorted  Laci,  hero- 
ically $  and  he  stalked  with  his  sister  into  the  armory,  to  find  proper 
implements  to  receive  the  dragon,  who,  very  fortunately,  happened  to  be 
from  home. 

While  looking  over  the  swords  and  spears  he  came  to  a  sort  of  jug, 
on  which  was  engraved  the  foUowing  lucid  distich  s 

Whoever  will  empty  this  dagon. 
Will  find  himself  strong  as  the  dragon. 

These  splendid  lines  were  no  sooner  read,  than  the  contents  of  the  jug 
were  down  the  throat  of  Laci,  who  would »  doubtless,  have  reflected  on 
the  stupidity  of  the  dragon  in  leaving  in  such  an  accessible  place  so 
valoable  a  liquid,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  tremendous  crash, 
which  made  me  ^ver  castle  ring  to  its  very  foundations. 

"  It's  onW  the  dragon,"  said  the  princess  (  "  when  he  comes  within 
ten  miles  of  the  castle  he  is  in  the  habit  of  flinging  his  dub  against  the 
door,  wluch  it  opens  immediately." 

'^  Answering  the  double  purpose  of  a  knodcer  and  a  key,"  said  Laci ; 
and  at  that  moment  the  dragon  stood  before  him,  with  all  the  six  heads 
looking  wonderously  fierce. 

<<  What  do  you  want  here  ?"  said  the  heads,  in  a  sestett. 

"  To  fight  with  you,"  was  the  reply* 

*^  First,'*  quoth  the  dragon,  ^<  I  must  see  whether  you  are  worthy  to 
combat  so  august  a  monster  as  I  happen  to  be ;"  and  he  made  a  sign 
to  the  princess,  who  forthwith  brought  him  a  stone  loaf  and  a  wooden 
knife. 

^<  There  \^  exclaimed  he,  triumphantly,  when  he  had  out  a  slioe  off 
the  loaf  with  the  blunt  implement,  as  featly  as  if  he  had  been  cutting 
butter  with  a  razor. 

'^  There!"  retorted  Laci,  likewise  triumphantly,  when  with  the  same 
implement  he  had  divided  the  loaf  into  two  equal  parts* 

The  six  heads  bowed  courteously,  and  the  dn^on,  admitting  that  he 
had  found  a  worthy  opponent,  they  both  walked  down  the  steps  iilto  the 
oonrt-yaid.  Here  the  combat  began.  Laci  caught  the  dia^^,  and 
dashed  him  so  hard  upon  the  ground,  that  though  they  were  fightmg  upon 
solid  iron,  he  sank  up  to  his  knees  as  though  it  had  been  so  much  mud. 
A  fling  of  retaliation — for  the  dragon  did  not  remidn  long  fixed-^4m« 
mersed  Laci  up  to  his  hips  in  the  hard  metal;  but  the  next  throw  covered 
the  dragon  up  to  his  neck,  so  that  it  was  no  diffioultnr  for  Lad  to  shave 
off  the  baads  by  a  single  operation.  He  then,  with  all  the  promptness  of 
genius,  extricated  the  body  book  its  stubborti  endostnre,  aad^  teking  off 
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the  skin,  spread  it  over  the  shears  which  composed  ihe  bridge.  Theee 
might  now  clatter  as  they  pleased ;  they  could  not  penetrate  the  scaly 
tegument;  and  Laci and  his  sister  crossed  the  bridge  with  no  other  incon* 
venience  than  the  fidgety  sensation  of  a  constant  moyement  beneath  their 
feet 

On  the  other  side  they  found  the  old  woman,  who  took  charge  of  the 
princess,  promising  to  convey  her  home  to  her  father,  and  gave  Laci 
directions  to  visit  a  certain  smith,  her  brother,  who  woidd  assbt  him  in 
his  further  labours. 

The  smith  was  a  hard-featured  sort  of  man — a  consequence,  no  doubt^ 
of  the  ringular  peculiarity  that  he  was  made  of  steel — and  as  like  affects 
like,  the  smithy,  wherein  he  dwelt  and  worked,  was  made  of  steel  also. 

<<  So!**  said  the  smith  to  our  hero,  <*  you  are  <»lled  '  Iron  Laci,'  are  you? 
I  can't  see  why,  but  that  is  no  business  of  mine.  If  you  are  made  of  iron, 
it  is  of  no  use  m  the  combat  you  will  have  to  undergo,  and  it  is  now  my 
office  to  temper  you  into  steel. " 

By  a  process  more  invigorating  than  pleasant  Laci  was  tempered  ao- 
cordmgly;  and  proceeding  on  his  new  journey,  he  came  in  siffht  of  a 
golden  castle.  Greatly,  however,  was  he  annoyed  to  find  that  the  castle 
constantly  receded  as  he  approached  it ;  and,  investigating  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  he  perceived  that  the  edifice  was  possessed  of  a  number 
of  ducks'  feet,  with  wnich  it  might  have  waddled  on  for  ever,  had  he  not, 
by  a  sudden  spring,  caught  one  of  the  feet  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  forced  open  the  door  and  leaped  into  the  castle. 

The  sight  of  a  dragon  with  nine  heads  did  not  greatly  alarm  lum,  for 
when  one  has  seen  and  killed  a  monster  with  six  heads,  a  head  more  or 
less  makes  no  material  diffsrence.  The  dragon*8  mode  of  fighting  was 
peculiar. 

'*  You,**  said  he  to  Laci,  <*  shall  be  a  wheel  of  iron,  and  I  will  be  one 
of  paper,  and  we  will  roll  against  each  other  from  opposite  mountains." 

Laci  agreed  to  the  plan,  with  the  alteration  that  he  himself  should 
become  the  paper- wheel,  and  that  the  dragon  should  have  the  harder  mate- 
rial. This  arrangement  being  carried  into  efi^ct,  the  two  wheels  rolled 
slowly  up  oppo^te  slopes,  and  then,  rolling  down  again  with  tremendous 
speed,  came  together  with  such  a  shock,  that  one  of  the  nails  dropped  out 
of  the  iron  one.  The  dragon  was  evidently  not  gratified  by  this  result, 
and,  changing  the  plan  of  combat,  he  proposed  that  he  and  his  adversary 
should  become  two  flames — himself  blue,  and  Laci  red.  This  plan  was 
also  adf^ted,  save  that  Laci  was  blue,  and  the  dragon  red;  and  while  a 
strange  contest  of  flashing  and  blazing  was  carried  on  between  the  rival 
flames,  a  great  ugly  cormorant  flew  over  them,  flappmg  its  unwieMy 
wings. 

*' Cormorant!  cormorant!"  shouted  the  dragon ;*<< just  let  the  least 
drop  of  water  fall  into  the  blue  flame,  and  I'll  give  you  a  head  for  jrour 
reward. 

<<  Drop  it  into  die  red  flame,  and  you  shall  have  nine  heads,"  shouted 

The^  cormorant  yielded  to  the  highest  bidder.  Down  fell  a  drop  of 
water  into  the  red  flame,  which  went  out  with  a  hiss,  and  lef);  the  corpse 
of  the  dragon  in  its  place.  Lad,  resuming  his  proper  shape,  honourably 
paid  die  cormorant  according  to  contract,  and,  having  taken  his  moon- 
clad  sister,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  duck-l^ged  castle,  to  the 
smith,  he  set  out  in  quest  of  the  othw  members  of  his  faimly.        , 
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The  first  thing  that  struck  his  heroic  eyes  was  a  blaang  hajntaek, 
with  an  unforttmate  snake  peeping  through  the  flames. 

"Look,  gentle  passer-by!  Behold,  illustrious  passenger!  Mark, 
acute  observer !  Here's  a  pretty  predicam^t.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  cased  up  after  this  fashion  ?  Help !  help,  I  say,  and  I  will  be  grateful 
to  the  roost  unreasonable  extent." 

No  great  exertion  was  reouired  to  accomplish  the  act  of  beneficence. 
Laci  simply  grasped  the  snake  just  under  the  chin,  and  slipped  it  out  of 
ihe  blaung  hay. 

"  Thank  ye/*  siud  the  snake ;  "  you  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  reptile  you  have  delivered  is  no  other  than  the  snake-kiug*8 
daughter.  To  show  my  gratitude,  I  will  at  once  conduct  you  to  my 
fatli^r's  house,  with  the  direction  that,  if  he  oilers  you  a  reward  for  saving 
the  life  of  his  lovely  child,  you  will  ask  for  the  worst  horse,  the  most  rusty 
sword,  and  a— shirt  that  1ms  had  the  least  possible  £Euniliarity  with  the 
laundress.** 

When  Laci  had  arrived  at  the  snake-king's  palace,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  half-toasted  princess,  he  bore  the  advice  in  mind ;  so,  when 
the  jolly  old  monarch  offered  him  g^ld  and  jewels  to  whatever  extent  he 
might  name,  he  stuck  closely  to  the  three  wparently  worthless  articles. 

''  Ah,  but  ye're  a  knowing  boy,*'  said  the  snake-long,  giving  Laci  a 
nudge  in  the  ribs.  **  You've  not  been  flirting  with  my  daughter  for  no- 
thing. Here  are  the  three  articles ;  and  I  may  as  well  inform  you  that 
the  horse  is  a  magic  horse ;  that  the  sword,  provided  it  be  not  whetted, 
win  vanquish  every  enemy ;  and  that  the  shirt,  provided  it  be  not  made 
more  fiuniliar  with  the  laundress  than  it  is  at  present,  will  resist  every 
blow,  however  stoutly  dealt.  Thus  emiipped,  you  may  proceed  to  the 
castle  of  the  twelve-headed  dragon,  and  rescue  your  third  sister." 

'<  Castle  of  the  twelve-headed  dragon !"  said  LacL 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  snake-king.  ^<  Go  up  the  high  road,  then  take 
the  first  tummg  to  your  right,  then  to  your  left,  and  then  inquire.*' 

Acting  on  these  circumstantial  directions,  Laci  came  to  the  dragon's 
caade;  and  there  he  found  his  star-dad  sister  sitting  by  a  roaring  fire, 
with  a  face  as  long  as  his  arm. 

<<  Why  so  sad,  daughter  of  my  father?"  said  he.  "  It  can't  be  the 
cold  that  makes  you  pull  such  a  dismal  countenance." 

*'  Not  at  all,  dearest  brother,"  she  replied;  '*but  my  ofiioe  is  the  most 
disagreeable  that  can  be  imagined.  LcH>k  ye  now.  Your  two  brothers 
are  hanging  up  in  the  chimney  to  dry,  and  it  is  my  business  to  keep 
heaping  wood  on  the  fire  till  the  drying  process  is  complete." 

^*  I  have  a  sword,"  murmured  Lad,  haughtily,  "  that  will  soon  put  an 
end  to  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

*^  Sword,  indeed,"  said  the  princess,  with  something  between  a  sigh 
and  a  sneer;  *^  swords  will  be  of  very  little  use  in  our  case.  The  witch 
who  is  the  twelve-headed  dragon's  wife  has  taken  a  solemn  oath,  that  if 
any  one  fights  with  her  husband,  we  are  lost  for  ever.  We  must  be 
liberated  by  the  way  of  purchase." 

A  roll  of  wheels  was  now  heard,  and  the  dragon  and  his  wife,  who 
had  come  home  in  their  state  carriage,  made  their  appearance. 

"Halloah,  Lad!— heyday.  Lad!— what  do  ye  do  here,  Laci?**  said 
the  dragon. 

"  You  know  my  name,  it  seems,"  returned  our  hero.     **  But — to 
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aafwer  your  quettiom— I  ftm  here  upon  business.  I  ff ant  to  buy  my 
sister,  and  take  my  two  brothws  as  make-weights." 

*<  Hm— >m—- mr  said  the  dragon,  with  commercial  hesitation.  ''Well, 
I  don't  know.  You  have  about  you  a  certain  shirt ;  and — and — a  certain 
sword.  If  you  will  give  me  those,  I  don't  mind  parting  with  the  worthless 
live  stock  to  which  you  allude." 

<'  Done!"  shouted  Laoi;  and  in  a  moment  the  shirt  and  the  sword 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  dragon. 

"  Now,"  cried  the  monster,  "  a  pretty  bargain  you  have  made.  Why 
yon  were  called  *  Iron  Laei'  nobody  knows ;  but  u  you  had  been  named 
'  Wooden  Laci,'  the  reason  might  have  been  easily  perceived!  The  magic 
sword  being  in  my  power,  you  are  minced  meat  as  soon  as  I  choose  to 
make  use  of  it." 

'<  That  never  struck  me!"  exclaimed  Laci,  with  a  &ce  of  blank 
astonishment  '*  Still,  as  you  are  victorious,  be  also  magnanimous,  and 
allow  me  to  take  leave  of  my  faithful  steed." 

The  dragon  assented  to  this  reasonable  request;  and  Laci  visi dug 
the  magic  horse  in  the  stable,  where  he  had  been  placed,  asked  him  his 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  affairs. 

^  My  opinion,"  said  the  sagacious  quadruped,  ''  is,  that  you  and  the 
dragon  are  the  g^reatest  fools  I  ever  knew.  You  are  a  blockhead  for 
giving  him  whatever  he  asked,  without  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  the 
transaction ;  and  *he  is  no  better,  inasmuch  as,  when  he  asked  for  the 
shirt  and  the  sword,  he  neglected  to  ask  for  me.  This  stupidity  on  hb 
part  is  so  much  luck  for  you.  Only  ask  that  your  corpse  may  be  bound 
on  my  back,  and  you  will  find  all  right." 

Laci  acted  on  the  horse's  advice  when  he  returned  to  the  dragon, 
and  the  monster  granted  his  request  at  once,  though,  to  secure  mm- 
self  from  all  chance  of  a  resuscitation,  he  cut  up  our  hero  into  a 
thousand  little  pieces.  These,  wrapped  up  in  a  shabby  handkerchief, 
were  bound  to  the  horse's  back,  and  off  went  he  with  his  minced  master, 
as  if  he  were  wafted  along  by  a  whirlwind.  Anger  for  the  fate  of  Laci 
had  given  new  speed  to  the  feet  of  the  faithful  animal;  and  the  snake- 
king  was  not  incorrect  in  his  reasoning,  when  he  augured,  ^m  a  violent 
sound  of  hoofs  which  approached  his  residence,  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  with  his  daughter  s  proteg6.  Acting  on  a  homoeopathic  principle, 
he  kindled  a  great  nre  at  the  castle-gate  for  the  horse's  reception,  and 
his  method  bad  the  desired  result,  for  the  creature  no  sooner  arrived 
than  he  swallowed  the  flames,  which  bad  a  cooling  effect,  and  uttered 
the  short  but  pithy  exclamation-^ 

*<  I  came  here  all  the  faster. 
Because  they  minced  my  master." 
• 
Short-sighted  dragon,  to  think  that  the  vitality  of  our  hero  could  be 
extinguished  by  such  a  vulgar  process  as  mincing,  when  he  had  such  a 
patroness  as  the  8nake-king*s  daughter !    The  monarch  instantly  sent  out 
all  his  snakes  to  collect  herbs  of  the  most  healing  power ;  and  with  a 
decoction  of  these  he  washed  the  fragments  of  our  hero,  who  not  only 
came  together  again  like  the  dismembered  Turk  in  a  fantoccini,  but  was 
ten  times  handsomer  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.     The  horsey  to  be 
sure,  had  so  shaken  the  bundle  that  the  right  shoulder  had  fallen  out^  and 
was  not  to  be  found ;  but  the  snake-king  was  too  good  a  classic  not  to 
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have  read  the  story  of  Ceres  and  Pelops,  and,  therefore,  a  shoulder  of 
silyer  and  gold  was  readily  manufaotured  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

With  characteristic  perseverance  and  courage  Laci,  as  soon  as  he  was 
restored,  returned  to  the  dragon's  castle ;  and,  that  he  might  be  the  less 
easily  discovered,  he  changed  himself  into  a  horse.  History  is  silent  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  effected  this  transformation ;  and  therefore  my 
readers,  if  they  assume  that  they  were  furnished  by  the  marvellous  de- 
coction of  herbs,  will  at  any  rate  have  a  theory  which,  if  it  cannot  be 
proved,  cannot  be  contradicted.  That  the  horse  was,  afiber  aJl,  but  a  bungling 
sort  of  horse— not  too  like  the  real  thing-^may  be  readily  .inferred ;  for 
the  dragon*s  wife  no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  him  than  she  guessed  he  con- 
cealed some  sort  of  devildom,  without  exactly  knowing  in  what  ihat 
consisted. 

Now  began  a  smart  contest  of  magical  ingenuity.  The  dragon's  wife, 
to  dispose  of  the  suspicious-looking  animal,  feigned  an  ardent  longing  to 
eat  his  liver;  and  her  too*-compliant  hiisband  ordered  him  to  be  slaughtered 
accordingly.  But  Laci  had  contrived  to  tell  his  star-dad  sister  to  take  up 
the  piece  of  earth  on  which  his  blood  should  fSall,  and  bury  it  in  the 
dragon's  garden.  This  was  done ;  and  when  the  horse  was  killed,  and 
the  liver  was  eaten,  the  dragon's  wife  was  not  a  httle  surprised  to  find 
the  garden  decorated  with  a  large  tree  that  bore  golden  apples.  Retain- 
ing her  suspicions,  and  sticking  to  her  point,  she  insisted  that  her  dinner 
should  bcr  cooked  with  the  wood  of  this  tree.  It  was,  therefbre,  cut 
down,  but  not  before  it  had  directed  the  princess  to  throw  a  couple  of 
splinters  into  the  dragon's  pond;  and  on  the  following  day  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  pond  was  a  remarkably  handsome  gold  fish. 
Catcning  a  fish-^-espedally  such  a  shrewd  fish  as  our  Laoi — is  not  such  a 
matter  of  oourse  as  killing  a  horse,  or  hewing  down  a  tree ;  and  though 
the  dragon  and  his  wife  made  several  attempts,  diey  were  but  a  series 
of  £ailures<  At  last  the  dragon,  who  was  an  expert  swimmer,  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  ooimtry ;  and  laying  down  the  magic  sw(»d, 
and  putting  off  the  magic  shirt,  he  leaped  into  the  pond.  •  However,  no 
sooner  was  he  in  the  water  than  Laoi  was  out,  and  had  secured  the  pre- 
cious articles.  The  witch,  seeing  the  turn  that  affiurs  had  taken,  went 
off  on  a  broomstick ;  but  the  dragon,  recollecting  Laoi's  expedient,  re- 
quested that,  when  he  was  dead,  he  might  be  tied  to  a  horse's  back. 
Lad,  after  striking  off  the  twelve  heads,  complied  with  the  request ;  but 
the  dragon's  horse,  when  once  it  had  departed,  was  never  heard  of  more. 

The  star-clad  sdster  and  the  two  brothers  were  now  taken  to  the  snake- 
king's  court  by  their  gallant  deliverer,  the  young  gentlemen  being  not 
so  much  dried  as  to  be  beyond  the  healing  power  of  the  sage  monarch. 
That  they  returned  home,  where  they  found  their  sisters,  my  readers  will 
have  anticipated  as  a  matter  of  course, — ^but  they  will  probably  not  be 
aware  that  Laci  married  the  snake-king's  daughter;  with  which  pleasing 
fiM)t  I  Qondudo  thia  famous  history. 
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THE  GREAT  FORESTS  OP  ANTIQUITY  AND  OF  PRESENT 

TIMES. 

Thx  very  idea  of  a  forest  if  replete  with  poetry  and  romance.  A  forest 
at  once  c^ivates  attention  by  the  majesty  of  its  aspect,  the  imposing 
character  of  its  mass,  and  the  yarious  tints  with  which  it  colours  the  bmd- 
scape.  After  momitains  and  plains,  forests  constitute  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  the  great  picture  of  nature.  Together  they  form  the  most 
striking  points  in  ^e  physiognomy  of  a  country.  They  are  so  many 
great  lines  to  which  are  attached  a  crowd  of  merely  secondary  details. 
Vegetation,  that  admirable  garb  in  which  Nature  loves  to  clothe  herself, 
has  no  more  magnificent  products.  Some  forests  assume  a  character  of 
sublimity  by  their  vastness.  Others,  as  the  Hercynian  and  Caledonian 
forests,  are  famous  in  history.  The  ancients  worshipped  forests,  and 
imagined  a  great  part  of  their  gods  to  reside  in  them.  Temples  were 
fi^uently  buUt  in  their  remotest  recesses,  where  the  gloom  and  silence 
natorally  inspired  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  turned  men's  thoughts 
within  themselves.  For  the  tike  reason,  the  Druids  made  forests  the 
place  of  their  residence,  performed  their  sacrifices,  instructed  their  youth, 
and  gave  laws  therdn.  There  were  not  only  forest  divinities  and  sacred 
trees,  but  forests  have  from  all  times  been  peopled  witli  satyrs,  fauns,  elfe, 
kobolds,  trolds,  nymphs,  and  fairies,  and  been  made  the  scenes  of  enchant- 
ments and  of  tne  evocation  of  spirits.  Tombs  were  erected  in  dimr 
darkest  recesses,  and  monks  and  hermits  sought  there  for  seclusion  from 
the  distractions  of  the  worid.  Nor  are  the  wild  men,  or  the  wild  beasts 
and  birds  that  actually  inhabited  them,  or  were  supposed  to  inhabit  them, 
without  interest.  A  forest  life  is  the  type  of  savage  life.  Its  influence 
upon  man  is  established  by  all  experience :  wild  men  of  the  woods  do  not 
eidst  solely  in  ballads  or  legends.  The  backwoodsman  of  America  is 
often  but  a  few  steps  removed  from  the  Red  Indian. 

Geology  teaches  us,  that,  in  ante-historical  times,  England  and  France 
were  in  part  covered  by  a  vast  arborescent  vegetation,  which  partook 
more  or  less  of  a  tropical  character.  At  a  peri<^  still  less  distant,  mag^ 
nificent,  but  now  extinct  forests,  lined  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  These 
forests  have  left  their  vestiees  in  the  submarine  forests  discovered  at 
Saint  Brieux,  Rosetier  in  Fmisterre,  &c.  In  Great  Britain,  submarine 
forests  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  at  Mount's  Bay,  Cornwall,  on  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  and 
in  several  other  places. 

In  actual  times,  the  most  extensive  forests  are  met  with  in  tropical  or 
intertropical  countries.  Such  climates  are  most  favourable  to  vegetation 
of  all  descriptions,  and  it  is  there  that  it  attains  most  quickly  an  extreme 
development.  More  stunted  in  its  growth  in  temperate  climates,  so  also 
it  becomes  more  vigorous,  and  its  timber  more  useful.  Everywhere 
vegetation  reflects  in  its  physiognomy  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the 
temperature  and  climate  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  Europe,  we  have  the 
zone  of  cork  oaks,  and  oaks  with  soft  acorns;  then  the  zone  of  chestnut- 
trees;  next  diat  of  the  beech;  then  that  of  pines  and  firs;  finally  suc- 
ceeded bv  that  of  the  birch.  The  same  thmg  results  firom  gradual  eleva- 
tion. Thus,  if  we  take  the  Apennines  for  an  example,  we  have  first  a 
zone  of  evergreen  and  cork  oaks;  above  this  a  zone  of  hardier  oaks 
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(^Quercus  robuty  Q.  cerris)  and  chestnuts;  then  a  zone  of  beech,  followed 
W  another  of  the  Pmus  sylvestris;  beyond  which,  shrubby  plants,  as 
Vaccinium  myrtiUuSy  Arbutus  uva  ursi,  and  Juniperus  nana^  are  alone 
met  with. 

In  India,  the  seat  of  ancient  life,  both  human,  animal,  and  vegetable, 
the  forests  haye  resisted  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  still  constitute 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  country.  There  the  teak, 
or  Indian  oak,  constitutes  by  itself  forests  of  prodigious  extent.  But  the 
generality  of  forests  are  composed  of  a  more  varied  vegetation,  and  one 
of  a  more  tropical  character — a  character  to  which  the  fan  palm  and 
oily  palms  contribute  in  no  small  degree.  The  tall  trunks  of  these 
indigenous  trees  give  support  to  innumerable  climbing  plants  and  bind- 
weeds— the  lianes  of  the  French  writers;  while  progress  below  is 
efifectively  obstructed  by  spiny  and  prickly  shrubs,  mimosas,  cassias,  and  an 
infinitely  various  vegetation.  The  latter,  without  the  forest-trees,  consti- 
tute the  celebrated  jungle  of  the  East — a  word  from  the  Sanscrit,  ''jangal," 
a  forest, — ^the  resort  of  the  jimgle  gau,  buffaloes,  tigers,  elephants,  and 
rhinoceroses.  Upon  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  the  sundari  {Heritiera 
minor)  covers  whole  tracts,  hence  denominated  Sunderbunds,  just  as  the 
delta  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  covered  by  a  particular  species  of 
bog-rush  (Mariscus  elangatus,  "  Res.  in  Assyria,"  &c.,  p.  1 34),  or  tne  banks 
of  the  rivers  by  forests  of  date-trees,  followed  by  an  almost  interminable 
jungle  of  taroarix. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  forests  of  mangrove — a  tree  that  positively 
advances  into  the  ocean,  and  throws  out  its  roots  over  spots  covered  by 
high  water.  Not  less  so  are  the  forests  of  cocoa-nut-trees  in  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  &c. ;  and  the  forests  of  sandal-wood  in  Seringapatam.  One  of 
the  most  extensive  forests  in  the  world  is  met  with  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himmaleh,  and  is  called  the  Saul  forest,  from  the  dominant  and  conse- 
quently characteristic  tree,  the  Shorea  robusta.  This  forest  covers  an 
area  of  1500  miles ;  and,  besides  the  usual  wild  animals,  is  frequented  by 
a  carious  hare,  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  ("  Journ.  of  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,"  vol.  xvi.)  by  the  name  of  Lepus  hispidus.  On  the  Himmaleh, 
three  kinds  of  rhododendron  form  so  many  differently  elevated  zones. 
But  the  forests  of  this  great  mountain-chain  present  an  infinite  variety  of 
vegetable  forms,  which  have  been  well  described  by  the  botanists  Wallich, 
Gerard,  Royle,  Hooker,  &c.  The  forest  and  high  dense  grass-jungle  of 
Assam,  and  which  is  sidd  to  exceed  in  extent  that  of  any  other  country  of 
the  same  area,  has  been  well  described  in  the  "  Sketcli  of  Assam,  by  an 
Oflicer."     The  forests  of  cabbage-palm  g^ve  their  name  to  Pula-Fenang. 

The  Molucca  Islands  are  remarkable  for  their  singular  marine  forests, 
the  abode  of  crocodiles  and  dangerous  serpents.  The  Philippine 
Islands  and  other  coral  groups  of  tne  Pacific  have  also  their  "  Virgin 
Forests."  Of  the  forests  of  Australia  we  have  spoken  elsewhere  in  the 
J^ew  Monthly,  The  trees  belong  mostly  to  the  same  family  of  plants ; 
the  leaves,  instead  of  spreading  out  as  elsewhere,  rise  upwaj*ds  or  verti- 
cally, and  their  verdure  is  deficient  in  brilliancy.  In  New  Zealand  the 
forests  are  more  imposing,  the  trees  are  taller  and  more  expansive,  and 
the  forests  themselves  are  more  extensive. 

The  American  forests,  especially  varied  and  beautiful,  have  also  had  the 
great  advantage  of  being  depicted  by  the  gifted  De  Humboldt ;  and  hence 
fhejvai  their  unrivalled  scenery  are  more  &milar  to  the  educated  reader 
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than  any  otW  forests  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  cakmbted 
that  of  571,000  square  leagues  occupied  by  Sooth  America,  ooe-fourdi 
is  covered  by  mountaiDS,  of  which  a  large  portion  are  dothed  with 
forest-trees  and  shrubs,  which  descend  at  times  into  the  plains,  and  inter- 
rupt, by  their  long  continuous  strips,  the  rehef  of  that  vast  continent. 
The  yirgin  forests  {Motto  virgem)  of  Brazil  have  been  partienlariy 
described  by  Yon  Martins  and  St.  Hilaire.  In  tha  eastern  proTincea 
there  is  a  great  forest-district,  known  as  the  Motto  geraicy  or  general 
forest  In  the  interior,  the  forests  alt^nate  with  Catmgas^  a  name 
derived  from  two  Indian  words,  eaa  tmga^  white  wood ;  but  in  reality^ 
jungle,  with  oocanonal  trees,  among  which  the  Chorisia  ventricoeoj 
so  ^dled  from  attaining  a  greater  circumference  above  Ae  base,  is  the 
most  remaricable  for  size.  In  the  west  there  are  two  great  fewest- 
districts — the  Motto  da  Corda,  formed  in  part  of  catingas;  and  the  Motto 
grossoy  which  is  itself  again  divided  into  different  zones.  Upon  ihe 
ui^ands  there  are  districts  of  mere  brushwood  without  trees,  eaUed 
CaraseoSy — and  what  are  designated  as  Caraeguenos  make  the  transition 
between  these  and  the  catingas.  The  progress  of  colonisation  and 
civilisation  has  as  yet  done  little  towards  clearing  the  land  in  this  countiy 
of  virgin  forests.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  itself  still  encompassed  by  a  vast 
girdle  of  forest  nearly  fifty  leagues  in  width.  De  Humbddt  has  re- 
corded, that  the  beautiful  and  well-known  sketch,  by  M.  de  Clarac,  of  a 
virgin  forest  on  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Bonito,  reminded  him  afike  of 
the  forest-seenery  ci  Brazil,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Guyana. 

On  the  western  coasts  of  South  America  forests  are  rare.  The 
island  of  Chiloe  is  most  wooded,  and  the  character  of  its  forests  have 
been  well  depicted  by  Darwin.  In  Patagonia  the  mountains  are  stil 
covered  with  forest-trees,  among  which  the  famous  Betula  antarctiea 
takes  pre-eminence  for  size.  Further  south,  and  at  the  Straits  oi  Ma- 
gellan, nothing  remains  but  a  shrubbery  of  Fogut  behtloidee. 

In  the  nordi  of  South  America  we  have  three  distinct  zones;  the 
littoral,  with  its  forests  of  mangroves  and  cactuses,  uid  its  tierrae  emt- 
thadas ;  the  savannahs,  called  the  Zona  de  los  pastos ;  and  beyond,  the 
Zona  de  he  bosques ;  a  continuation  of  the  great  forests  of  Brajil,  whidi 
are  said  to  occupy  an  area  of  120,000  square  leagues.  Guyana,  with 
its  magnificent  virgin-forests  and  its  marvels  of  vegetation,  among^  which 
stand  pre-eminent  the  Vietoria  regiOy  has  been  well  described  by  Sir 
Robert  Schomburg.  For  an  equally  characteristic  description  oif  ^ 
v^etation  of  Peru,  we  must  refer  to  the  pities  of  TsckudL 

In  Mexico,  a  countiy  of  such  remaduwly  contrasted  configuratioB, 
vegetation  naturally  varies  with  the  ahitode.  In  the  tierrae  eaUentet 
we  have  peculiar  forms  of  palma;  in  the  temperate  regions  {tierrae 
templadas)  we  have  diiefly  oaks;  but  in  ^e  vicinity  of  Tampioo^  one 
kind  of  tree  alone  (the  Fieue  Indiea)  constitutes  whole  forests.  In  this 
country  the  gigantic  alamo  and  the  pwbo  are  the  symbols  of  vegetalive 
luxuriance.  According  to  Stephens^  in  his  account  of  Yucatan,  theas 
trees  are  rapidly  extending  their  empire  over  the  ndns  of  Teocalfis, 
Uxmal,  Copal,  and  Palenque,  and  are  transflwming  liie  cities  of  IIm 
Tolteks  and  Asteks  into  forests.  Nor  ought  we  here  to  omit  noticing 
the  forests  of  mahogany  in  Honduras,  or  those  of  logprood  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gampeadiy,  both  so  inpertant  in  a  commeieial  point  of  view* 

Fbe-forests  extend  all  aleng  the  eoait»  of  Western  NorA  / 
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and  impart  to  California  and  the  Or^on^  alike,  an  impoting,  yet  monoto* 
nous  and  sombre  character.  Some  of  these  pines  are  the  kings  of  their 
tribe,  and  attain  an  eleyation  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet,  their 
cones  alone  being  fifteen  inches  in  length.  In  the  yallej  of  the  Mis- 
assippi  and  its  tnbutaries  we  find  the  forest  cypresses  and  cedars,  which 
attain  there  so  luxuriant  a  growth  that  a  single  tree  is  said  to  have 
afforded  shelter  to  Cortez  and  his  entire  army,  at  that  time,  we  should 
suppose,  veiy  much  reduced  in  numbers.  M.  Maury,*  to  whose  ad- 
mirable work  we  are  indebted  ior  many  interesting  details,  has,  ap- 
parently, mistaken  the  rafts  of  these  cypresses,  constructed  by  the  inde- 
mtigalHe  lumberers,  for  the  snaggs  accidentally  springing  up  £rom 
cypresses  imbedded  in  the  river  mud.  When  many  of  these  sunken 
trees  are  gathered  together,  they  form  vast  sub-fluviatile  forests,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable,  called  the  "  Great  Dismal,"  has  been  de- 
sozibed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

On  the  All^anys,  or  Apalachian  Mountains,  we  find  zones  of  rhodo- 
dendrons and  kalmias  succeeded  by  forests  of  oak,  and  these,  again,  by 
{une-trees.  In  Florida  and  Louisiana  we  have,  as  on  the  Mississippi, 
cedar  swamps,  and  forests  of  magnolias,  catalpas,  and  tulip-trees;  in 
Carolina,  pine-forests,  or  pine  barrens,  as  they  are  locally  termed,  in 
which  the  trees  rival  in  growth  those  of  the  western  ooast  To  the 
northward  we  have  forests  of  oak,  birch,  sycamore,  mulberry,  maple, 
&c,  &c. ;  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  evergreens.  When  the  leaves  of 
the  deciduous  trees  have  fallen,  tiie  Equisetum  hyemale  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  forest.  In  New  England,  excepting  patches  of 
oak,  chestnut,  and  plane-trees,  and,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes^ 
lardi-trees,  there  is  already  a  predominance  of  fir  and  pine-crests,  more 
especially  of  spruce-fir ;  and,  in  Canada,  these,  with  a  few  poplars  and 
birch-trees,  constitute  almost  the  whole  of  the  forest  vegetation. 

America  is  the  country  of  forests  par  excellence^  and  most  travellers 
lunre  exhausted  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  impart  an  idea  of  their 
extreme  magnificence,  and  of  the  general  marvellous  character  of  their 
vegetation.  There  is  in  these  countries, '  upon  which  the  indefatigable 
backwoodsman,  and  the  still  more  energetic  lumberer,  have  failed  almost 
to  make  an  impression,  a  constant  destruction  and  reproduction  going  on, 
and,  strange  to  say,  with  a  succession  of  different  forms  of  vegetation — 
phenomena  which  have  naturally  been  made  the  subject  <^  scientific 
observation  and  of  careful  study. 

Afirica  is  by  no  means  so  wanting  in  forests  as  is  generally  imagined. 
The  mangrove  forms  real  forests  at  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  great 
rivers.  In  Senegambia,  travellers  make  mention  of  extensive  forests  of 
gum-trees.  The  ananas  form  dwarf  forests  around  Sierra  Leone.  Around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  we  have  forests  of  holly,  laurel,  bay,  olives,  and 
still  more  of  acacias.  Extensive  growths  of  euphorbias,  mesembryan- 
tliama,  aloes,  and  strelitzias,  impart,  by  their  strange  and  fantastic  forms, 
a  peculiar  stamp  upon  the  vegetation  of  other  districts.  The  luxuriant 
forests  of  tiie  interior  of  Southern  Afirica,  and  of  the  monntiunous  range 

*  Hlstoire  des  Grandes  For^  de  la  Gaule  et  de  1* Andenne  France,  pr€c^dee 
de  rechefchas  sur  I'Histofare  des  F(H«iB  de  r Angleterre,  de  I'AUsmagne  et  de 
lllalie,  etde  Gonsid^rations  sur  leCaractire  des  For^ des diveisss parttss da 
Qlobe.    Far  L.F.  Alfred  Slaoty. 
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to  the  westward,  so  lately  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  scientific  travellers, 
have  not  yet  been  accurately  described.  Madagascar  boasts  of  foor 
great  forests,  called  Alamazaotra,  Ifohara,  Bemarame,  and  Betsimihisatra. 
It  is  from  these  forests  that  the  poisonous  almond  of  the  Tanghinia  vene- 
niftua  is  obtained. 

The  forests  of  the  Atlas  are  chiefly  composed  of  oak  (  Quercus  bcLUota\ 
Aleppo  pines,  sumacs,  thuyas,  and  pistachio  nut-trees.  The  ash  shows 
itself  in  the  forest  of  Mazafrau,  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Riga.  There  are  many  pine-forests  in  Kabilia,  which,  M.  Carette 
(<*  Etudes  sur  la  Kabilie**)  informs  us,  are  each  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  different  species.  In  the  forest  of  Ak&du,  it  is  the  oak 
zan ;  in  the  Tamjut,  another  oak ;  in  the  Kendiru,  the  walnut-tree ;  in 
the  Juijura,  the  ash.  According  to  Richardson  (^'  Travels  in  the  Great 
Desert  of  Sahara"),  the  thai  (Acacia  gummifera)  gives  birth  to  exten- 
sive woody  districts  on  the  arid  and  rocky  soil  of  the  Desert  The  forest 
of  Manrat,  and  the  other  wooded  districts  of  Abyssinia,  have  been  only 
lately  made  known  to  us  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Beke  and  of  Sir  C. 
Harris.  Weme  has  depicted  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  the 
petrified  remains  near  Cairo  would  attest  to  the  existence  of  forests  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Nile  in  ancient  times ;  but  these  have  now  entirely 
disappeared,  leaving  only  a  few  groves  of  palm  and  date-trees. 

The  Old  Testament  speaks  often  of  the  forests  of  Judea,  under  the 
denomination  of  iarim,  which  may,  however,  mean  no  more  than  wood- 
land. Some  of  these,  as  the  forest  of  Ephraim,  and  that  of  Hareth,  to 
which  David  withdrew  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Saul,  have  disappeared. 
Traces  still  remain  of  the  forest  of  oaks  on  the  mountains  of  Bashui;  and 
the  forest  of  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon  (1  Kings  vii.  2,  &c.)  is,  it  is 
well  known,  now  represented  by  a  clump  of  trees,  which  is  made  one  of 
the  shows  of  the  Holy  Land.  Syria,  Al  Jezireh,  and  Irak  Aralna,  have 
few  forests.  "  On  ne  retrouve  plus  les  for^ts  que  dans  les  montagnes  de  la 
Chald^e,  oil  des  chines  forment  des  massifis  iiftportants  de  1500  k  2500 
pi^ds  Anglais  au  dessus  du  niveau  de  la  roer,"  says  M.  Maury,  quoting 
Mr.  Francis  Ainsworth's  "  Visit  to  the  Chaldeans." 

This  is  scarcely  critically  correct,  for  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon 
still  furnish  abundant  timber,  and  the  forest  gprowth  keeps  increasing  to  the 
northwards,  through  the  Ansairy  districts,  to  the  well-wooded  Casios, 
imd  it  attains  a  maximum  development  in  the  forests  of  Rhosus  and 
AmanuB,  renowned  in  all  antiquity.  The  Kurdistan  Mountains  present 
^ye  distinct  zones  of  vegetation — a  lower  limit,  of  vine,  pistachio, 
oleander,  and  lilacs ;  a  second,  of  oaks ;  a  third,  of  jasmine,  and  honey- 
•suckle ;  a  fourth,  of  astragalus,  pseony,  fennel,  and  rhubarb ;  a  fifth,  of 
gentians  and  alpine  plants.  The  great  forests  which  furnish  the  gall-nuts 
•of  commerce  fill  up  the  valley  of  Amadiyeh  and  other  secluded  districts 
of  the  GordysBan  Mountains. 

The  Taurus  is  also  throughout  well  wooded ;  and  the  pine-forests  of  Ae 
Chamhi  Bel,  or  Fir  Mountains,  the  ancient  Paryadres,  are  deserving  of 
notice.  So  also  b  the  celebrated  Aghatsh  Dengix,  or  <<  Sea  of  Trees," 
in  Bithynia,  as  well  as  the  woods  of  Paphlagonia  and  Pontus.  The 
Olympus  is  still  clad  with  magnificent  forests,  reminding  one  of  Ida ; 
and  the  woods  of  Thymbra  and  ^  Claros,  both  with  temples  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  are  still  extant  Lyda  is  well  wooded,  as  we  see  in  the 
descr^tions  given  by  Messrs.  Spratt  and  Fori)e8 ;  and  it  would  i^pesr 
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that  these  woods  are  prolonged,  by  the  mountaiDous  and  hilly  disfciiets 
of  Karamania,  as  far  as  to  the  Cilician  Taurus.  Persia  also  boasts  its 
forest-clad  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  Ghilan,  and  Mazanderan ;  and  wood 
becomes  still  more  abundant  as  we  approach  the  Caucasus. 

Greece  was  already  deprived  of  its  forests  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
The  rapid  progress  of  agriculture  had  reduced  to  mere  groves  the  woods 
of  Erymanthus  and  of  Nemaea,  to  which  the  well-known  traditions  of 
heroic  times  are  attached.  Tempe  was,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
era,  only  a  shady  valley ;  and  Dodone  saw  its  renowned  oaks  feide  away 
with  the  celebrity  of  its  oracle.  Some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago^ 
as  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  are  still  well  wooded.  Turkey  in  Europe  offer, 
in  the  present  day,  many  fine  oak-forests,  chiefly  composed  of  seven 
^)ecies,  to  which,  in  Albania,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  three 
others  are  to  be  added.  Servia  and  Bosnia  have  particularly  extensive 
forests. 

Russia  also  still  presents  in  many  parts  that  wooded  state  which 
belonged  to  the  mater  part  of  the  globe  before  the  progress  of  industry 
and  civilisation  laid  it  open  to  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  so-called 
"Black  Forest,**  composed  chiefly  of  oak,  is  said  to  cover  an  area  of 
4000  versts.  The  Crimea  has  lost  many  of  its  more  important  forests, 
but  it  is  still  well  wooded  in  parts.  The  forest  physiognomy  of  Russia 
naturally  varies  very  much.  In  Archangel,  the  pines  predominate ;  in 
Kostroma  and  Toula,  lime-trees.  The  Russian  language  is  extremely 
rich  in  forest  expressions.  Thus,  a  wood  of  pines  is  called  pichtovnik ;  a 
wood  of  birch,  berezmk.  When  France  presented,  in  olden  time% 
a  state  analogous  to  that  of  Russia,  the  language  of  natural  history 
was  equally  rich;  but  c/iesnaie,  aulnaie,  vemaie,  hotdaie^  popeliniere, 
fresnaie^  and  other  words  descriptive  of  particular  kinds  of  forest,  have 
all  now  fallen  into  desuetude,  or  oecome  obsolete. 

Lithuania  still  forms  a  vast  frontier  forest  between  Russia  and  Poland. 
The  deepest  recesses  of  the  Bialoweitza  alone  conceal  the  wild  ox,  or  urus, 
now  nearly  extinct.*     Poland  contains,  in  the  present  day,  few  forests; 

*  The  auroch,  or  urus,  was  formerly  met  with  in  fill  the  forests  of  Eorope. 
It'  was  abundant  in  Bohemia  and  Carinthia  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
time  of  Clevis,  it  was  already  so  scarce  in  Gaol,  that  the  kings  reserved  the 
hunting  of  it,  in  their  own  domains,  solely  to  themselves.  To  make  amends, 
however,  bears,  wolves,  Ijnses,  foxes,  badgers,  stags,  and  wild  boars,  abounded 
in  the  recesses  of  the  forests.  Many  of  these  have  now  disappeared  from  their 
haunts,  or  are  but  rarely  met  with.  A  constant  change  has  been  going  on  in  this 
respect  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  fossil  bones  of  giant  stags  {Cervun  eury^ 
cenu  or  liibernictut,  C.  damas  giganUus,  and  C,  primiqenius)  and  of  a  primordial 
ox  (Bo8  primigenius)  found  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland  and  France,  and  in  caves, 
where  they  were  dragged  by  wild  animsds,  attest  the  former  existence  in  these 
countries  of  quadrupeds  of  very  great  size.  At  that  time  feline  animals,  also  of 
gigantic  size,  hunted  the  forests  l&e  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  jungles  of  India 
and  the  American  forests  of  our  own  days.  Such  were  the  Felts  spdaa,  which 
appears  to  have  resembled  the  lion  in  its  form,  and  the  Ftlia  cmiiqva,  which 
resembled  more  the  tiger.  An  enormous  bear  (Uhus  apekna)  abounded  alike  in 
En^and,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  The  formidable  hysena  of  the  same  epoch 
{Hytjoui  spelad)  is  said  stiU  to  exist  in  the  caves  of  Africa,  as  the  moa,  supposed 
to  be  extinct,  has  been  lately  recovered  in  New  Zealand.  The  urus,  we  have  seen, 
idso  exists  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  The  existence  of  the  great  Irish  elk — Cermu 
{Afeffoeeros)  hibemicut—haB  also  been  traced  down  to  historical  times.  Bears  are 
still  met  with  in  some  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Europe,  as  in  the  Alps,  Apen- 
nines, and  Pyrenees,  and  in  a  few  valleys  of  the  same  region,  as  that  of  Oisau,  caDed 
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that  of  Wodwoseo  is,  indeed,  alone  deserving  of  the  name.  Hung^ary 
and  Transjlvania  are  still  ridi  in  forest  lan£.  The  most  extensiye  are 
those  of  Gardmoyaoz,  Kovill,  and  Katj.  Croatia  is  the  most  woody  of 
all  the  mihtary  frontier.  Stjria  also  contains  a  few  pine-forests ;  and  ihe 
forest  of  Wienerwald  still  adorns  the  Kahlen  range  of  hills.  In  BohCToia, 
the  forests  are  remarkably  productive.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  also 
renowned  for  forest  regions.  Few  remains  exist,  however,  of  the  once 
magnificent  and  oft  celebrated  forests  of  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  Spain 
is,  in  thepresent  day,  one-half  less  wooded  than  France,  bat  one-half  more 
so  than  England. 

In  England,  as  in  France,  the  Norman  kings  and  barons  exerted  them- 
selves to  their  utmost  to  give  ail  posnble  extent  to  the  forests.  John  of 
Salubury,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  raises  his  voice  loudly 
against  this  feudal  abuse.  The  New  Forest,  only  threatened  with  anni- 
hilation in  our  own  times,  has  been  a  constant  field  of  iniquity — 

A  dreary  desert  and  gloomy  waste, 

To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Heaven  had  also  made  this  forest  a  place  of 
punishment  for  wicked  princes,  for  not  only  did  William  Rufus  meet  his 
death  there,  but  also  Richard,  brother  of  Henry  I.,  and  Henry,  nephew 
of  Robert,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  remained  there  one  whole 
day  suspended,  like  Absalom,  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 

England  was,  however,  sdways  well  wooded.  Caesar  speaks  of  it 
generally  as  horrida  st/lvis,  it  is  said  that  50,000  men  perished 
m  clearing  away  the  woods  of  Scotland  by  tiie  orders  of  Severus.  The 
ancient  Si/lva  Valedoniea  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  an  area  of  twenty 
miles.  Geoflfroy  of  Monmouth,  who  makes  it  the  seat  of  Merlin's  adven- 
tures, calls  it  NemuSy  or  St^lva  CaUdonis,  and  notices  its  noble  oaks  : 
Et  patulas  Caledonia  pnefero  quercus. 

The  troubadours  sang  of  it  as  the  "  Bos  de  Colidon  :" 

De  si  al  bos  de  C<didon 
S'  en  al^ent  fuiant  saison. 

Roman  de  Brut^  v.  9423-24,  t.  11,  p.  47, 
ed.  Le  Roux  de  liiKy. 

This  vast  forest  is  now  gone.  Coill-more,  or  Great  Wood,  is  the  only 
fragment  that  remains,  but  relics  of  the  olden  forest  are  still  ft^uently 
dug  out  of  the  great  peat  bog  of  Moss  Flanders. 

Domesday  Book  notices  five  forests  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest These  were  the  New  Forest,  Windsor  Forest,  Gravelinges  in 
Wiltriiire,  Winbume  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Whichwood,  or  Huchewode, 
in  Oxfordshire.  Fragments  of  the  two  first  alone  remain  in  the  present 
day.     Mrs*  Bray  states  that  the  forest  of  Wistman,  in  Dartmoor,  much 

in  olden  times  Unini  saiiHi.  The  lynx-— rare  In  the  Pyrenees — ^is  still  met  with 
in  the  Alps,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  the  Hartz.  The  shepherd  of  the  Landes 
still  tends  his  flock  with  a  gun,  to  keep  off  the  wcdves,  which  also  firequent  many 
<of  the  larger  Ibrests  of  France.  Our  own  forests  still  boast  of  the  hadaar,  the 
wild-^uit,  and  the  marten.  Stags  and  deer  also  abound.  The  forests  of  Mar,  of 
C<»]richibah,  and  Glenartn^,  are  especially  well  provided  with  these  noble 
denizens  of  the  woods.  The  wood  of  Dirimore  is  said  to  contain  deer  of  a  peculiar 
description;  and,  undw  the  carnal  superintendence  of  the  presoit  duke,  the  fi>rert 
of  Athol,  which  in  1776  scarcely  contained  one  hundred  stags,  is  said  now  to  pos- 
aoM  five  or  six  thonsand. 
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&TOured  by  the  Droids,  has  aknosfc  dkNuppemd.  Traces  of  the  foreat  of 
RoddDgham,  which  shaded  the  castle  of  William  the  Conqueror,  still  re* 
main.  So,  also,  of  the  Gloucester  forest,  to  which  was  attached  a  fury 
I^omI  that  has  been  handed  down  to  postmty  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury. 
There  are  also  traces  extant  of  the  CheMiire  fomts,  more  especially  that 
of  Delamere,  in  the  midst  of  which,  tradition  says,  .£de]fleda  laid  ihe 
foundations  of  Eaderbiu'g,  *'  the  happy  town,''  vestiges  of  which  were 
called,  in  subsequent  times,  the  ^'  Chamber  in  the  Forest.''  The  forest 
of  Pirheal,  or  Wirall,  afterwards  called  that  of  Maclesfield,  may  be  said 
to  exist  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  house  of  Hooton,  who  deriye  their 
ongin  from  Alain  the  Forester.  The  forest  of  Galtres,  which  extended 
up  to  the  gates  of  York,  is  now  only  to  be  traced  some  mUes  to  the  north 
of  that  city.  The  upland  of  Harrowgate  was  formerly  connected  with  a 
magnificent  forest,  and  in  the  North  Riding  the  name  of  Swaledale  Forest 
recals  the  existence  of  scenes  of  sylvan  grandeur  where  there  is  now 
acarcdy  a  tree.  The  name  of  Bobin  Hood,  or  ^'  Robin  of  the  Wood,"  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright  has  it  {''Papular  Cpde  of  the  Robin  Hood 
Sallad^*)j  is  connected  with  several  forests  and  a  number  of  old  oak-trees, 
but  among  these  Sherwood  {Limpida  sylva),  with  which  was  also  asso* 
ciated  Ne^dwood,  was  the  most  celebrated.  The  forests  of  Dunsinane 
arad  Bimam,  alluded  to  by  Shakspeaie,  have  entirely  disappeared.  A  fow 
groves  of  oaks  and  the  woods  of  Ti]eate  and  Hastings  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  once  extensive  woodlands  of  the  Weald,  or  Wald,  called  by  the 
Bretons  Coit-andred,  or  the  Great  Wood.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
the  woods  of  Tunbridg^  were  partitioned  off  into  fifty^three  parks. 

Ireland,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Kane  for  a  long  time  called  the  Woody 
Island,  had  still,  in  the  days  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  forests  of  thirty 
miles  in  length.  Arthur  Young  says  he  did  not  examine  a  hundred 
acres  of  soil  that  did  not  show  traces  of  having  once  been  forest  land.  In 
addition  to  the  other  general  causes  always  in  activity  in  reducing  the 
magnitude  of  forests  and  encroaching  upon  their  solituae,  the  destruction 
of  the  woodlands  of  Ireland  was  also  in  part  brought  about  by  the  wish  to 
destroy  the  places  of  refuge  of  the  Whiteboys,  as  occurred  in  Scotland  in 
regard  to  the  Covenanters,  and  in  England  to  the  outlaws.  John  of 
Lancaster  employed  24,000  workmen  to  cut  down  the  forests  of  the  border. 
Robert  Bruce  also  destroyed  many  of  the  Scottish  forests  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Inverary  against  Cumin,  and  the  Danes  burnt  down  many  of  the 
forests  of  the  north.  An  order  of  General  Monk,  bearing  date  1654, 
has  been  found,  which  prescribed  the  destruction  of  the  wood  of  Aberfoyle, 
because  the  Royalists  had  taken  refuge  therein. 

The  disappearance  of  forests  is  a  fact  attaching  intimately  to  the 

Srogress  of  civilisation.  Nature  presents  herself,  in  her  primitive  con- 
ition,  with  a  wild  or  savage  aspect,  bristling  with  rocks  and  forests;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  have  invariably  diminished  in  extent  with 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  Hence  Great  Britain  is,  at  the  present  day, 
the  country  least  provided  with  forest  timber  of  almost  any  country  in  the 
worfd. 

The  man  of  the  woods,  the  bihabitant  of  forests,  has  become  the  type  of  the 
savage.  In  German,  the  word  wM,  savage,  belongs  to  the  same  radical  as  waldy 
forest;  the  I^nch  word  $aMoagej  in  Italian  advaggioy  n  derived  from  the  Latin 
mfha.  The  middle  ages  represented  such  a  man  as  a  hairy,  hideous  beings  the 
guardian  of  mysterious  abodes  and  enchanted  castles,  which  popular  imagination 
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placed  in  the  midflt  of  shady  solitudes.  This  may  be  seen  upon  sereml  monii* 
mentft  of  the  time  which  have  been  described  by  M.  A.  de  Longperier  (**  Sur  les 
Figures  velues  du  Moyen  Age,'*  Revue  Archeologique,  1. 11,  p.  507).  Forests  have, 
in  fact,  been  from  all  times  and  in  all  countries  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  pro- 
scribed, for  brigandsj  and  banditti.  It  was  in  the  forests,  now  almost  all  dismantled, 
of  England,  that  the  outlaws  secreted  themselTes ;  and  it  was  in  the  wooded  moon- 
tain  chains  of  Germany  that  bands  of  robbers  lay  in  ambu^  when  peace  had  de- 
prived them  of  a  more  le^timate  way  of  levying  tribute.  Robin  Hood  and  "Witi- 
kind  {Witu  Chind,  child  of  the  wood)  have  been  indebted  for  their  names  to  this 
kind  of  life.  In  Corsica,  the  highwayman  still  takes  rcdfuge  in  the  mSqtat  of  the 
country. 

Forest  life  drives  civilised  man  back  into  a  state  of  barbarity.  What  example 
to  that  effect  can  be  more  striking  than  that  related  by  M.  Castren?  In  the 
forests  of  Touba  in  Siberia,  the  priest,  the  Russian,  the  German,  the  Tatar,  are 
obliged  alike  to  cast  off  their  native  costume,  and  to  adopt  the  coarse  garments 
of  the  Kirghiz  of  the  forest  The  squattera  and  backwoodsmen  of  America 
are  not  long  in  retrograding  into  a  condition  almost  as  wild  as  that  of  the  Indian 
tribes. 

It  is  in  the  jungle  of  India  that  the  Hindoo  takes  refhge  £^m  foreign  domina- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  neighbour  Orissa  are  said  to  fly  into 
the  woods  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  stranger.  The  Bhils,  the  Tondas,  and  Coles^ 
wrecks  of  the  primitive  population  of  India,  have  taken  refbge  in  the  forests  of 
Lidia;  as  have  also  some  of  the  low  Hindoo  castes,  to  avoid  persecution  and  con- 
tempt. In  Ceylon,  the  forests  of  Bintenue  and  of  Veddaratta  have  served  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  Yeddahs,  descendants  of  the  Takkas,  aborigines  of  the 
island,  persecuted  by  foreign  conquerors.  They  are  said  to  preserve  their  cus- 
toms and  olden  superstitions  in  the  recesses  of  these  forests.  In  Madagascar,  the 
forests  are  exclusively  peopled  by  the  Jiyelahi;  a  caste  of  robbers  who  dwdl  in 
caverns  secreted  by  the  trees.  In  America,  the  descendants  of  the  Muscogis,  or 
Creeks,  persecuted  on  all  sides  by  European  colonists,  have  taken  refhge  in  the 
marshy  forests  or  everglades  of  Florida,  and  hence  been  designated  as  Semimokt. 

The  deteriorating  effect  of  forest  life  upon  the  physical  as  well  as  on 
the  moral  man  is  very  marked.  The  Hindoo  of  the  jungles  is  a  poor 
sickly  creature,  of  spare  habits,  slow  movements,  and  mistrustful  character. 
This  is  particularly  seen  in  the  Sudras  of  the  Sunderbunds.  The  force 
of  yegetatiou  absorbs  the  elements  of  human  vitality,  and  leaves  a  pre- 
dominance of  malarious  and  mephitic  exhalations.  The  indications  of  the 
influence  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Pignadas,  or  pine-forests  of  the 
Landes ;  and  we  have  seen  the  same  thing,  only  in  a  far  more  painful 
and  apparent  degree,  in  the  marshy  parts  of  the  Aghatsh  Dengiz  and  the 
mountain  forests  of  Kurdistan.  Some  of  the  Malays  and  Dyaks,  dwell- 
ing in  their  swampy,  dismal  forests,  teeming  with  a  hot  moisture  and 
gases  exhaled  by  a  decaying  vegetation^  are  very  little  removed  from  the 
other  men  of  the  woods — the  orang-otan — whose  name  and  country 
they  alike  rejoice  in.  These  great  monkeys  are,  indeed,  looked  upon  by 
some  of  the  tribes  as  real  men  of  the  woods — ^men  condemned  by  Pro- 
vidence to  privation  of  speech  and  degradation  of  form  in  expiation  of 
crime.  Others  assert  that  they  are  idle  fellows,  who  have  fled  to 
the  woods  and  refuse  to  speak,  so  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  work. 
There  is  in  these  popular  superstitions  a  kind  of  expressed  sense  of  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  forest  life  on  the  human  species. 

But,  while  forest  life  is  so  degrading,  the  forest  itself,  by  its  lugrubrt- 
ous  and  sombre  aspect,  and  particular  trees,  by  their  bearing  and  dura- 
bility, have  been  from  all  times  an  object  of  fear  or  veneration  among 
primitive  people,  and  they  play  a  part  in  the  worships  of  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity.     Many  who  did  not  worslup  a  tree  as  such,  still  looked 
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upon  it  as  the  abode  of  spirits  or  divioities.  Freqaent  referenee  is 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  to  idolatrous  worship  in  groves  and  uader 
green  trees.  The  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  which,  according  to  Cruden,  are  to  be  regarded  as  sacramental 
pledges,  are,  according  to  M.  Maury,  only  forms  of  the  Israelidsh  super- 
stitions in  r^ard  to  trees,  and  which  are  confirmed  by  Rabbinical  tra- 
ditions. Abraham  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  grove  (or  plain,  in 
ifae  ordinary  translation)  of  Mamre.  Mamre  is,  however,  described  else- 
where (Gen.  xziiL  17, 19 ;  xxxv.  27)  as  a  grove  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Hebron ;  and  the  oaks  of  Mamre  are  also  spoken  of  in  uie  authorised 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  Worship  was  still  paid  to  the  genii  and  spirits 
of  the  same  grove  as  late  as  in  the  fourteendi  century.  Asa,  King  of 
Judah,  removed  Maachah,  his  mother,  from  being  queen,  because  she 
had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove.  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and  Manasseh, 
King  of  Judea,  are  alike  rebuked  in  Scripture  for  rearing  up  altars  in 
groves ;  an  act,  as  well  as  that  of  plantmg  groves,  frequently  referred 
to  in  Holy  Writ  as  displeasbg  to  God. 

The  Arabs  of  Yemen  uscnd,  before  the  introduction  of  Islamism,  to 
worship  an  enormous  date-tree.  Chardin  and  Sir  William  Ousely  have 
given  many  curious  details  of  the  worship  of  trees  in  Persia  ;  a  practice 
dating  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  These  trees  are  generally  planes 
or  cypresses.  They  are  called  Dirakkt  i  fazely  or  '^excellent  trees,'' 
and  the  Persians  cover  them  with  naOs,  bits  of  doth,  rags,  and  other 
offerings,  just  as  we  see  the  Irish  decorate  a  tree  or  bush  in  the  same  re- 
mote roc^y  solitudes  even  in  the  present  day.  A  cgrpress  near  Persepolis 
was  for  a  long  time  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  and  near  Naktchuan,  in 
Armenia,  there  is  an  aged  elm  which  is  held  nigh  in  esteem.  Through- 
out Western  Asia,  where  shade  is  so  inviting  and  so  much  sought  for,  a 
great  plane-tree  is  always  an  object  of  profound  regard.  Such  a  tree  gene- 
rally adorns  the  fountains  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mosques  and  kiosks. 
The  perishing  wayfEirer  is  buried  under  some  lone  tree,  and  shading 
the  cemetery  with  cypresses  is  a  well-known  practice  of  the  Mussulmans. 
Sheikhs,  or  holy  men,  are  also  buried  in  groves,  which  thence  assume 
a  sanctified  character.  Sacred  trees  are  also  called  Pir  in  Persia,  as 
are  holy  mountains.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word ;  it  is  made  to  signify,  no  doubt  metaphorically,  at  once  a  saint,  an 
old  man,  or  a  head  or  leader. 

The  Zendavesta  attests  to  the  worship  by  the  Persians  of  old  of  the 
^irits  of  water  and  trees.  The  forest  of  Mazanderan  is  still  supposed 
to  be  frequented  by  the  Divs.  Pine-trees  and  firs  are  more  particularly 
designated  as  Div-dar;  as  the  Arabs  call  some  trees,  sh^eret  el  jin,  the 
tree  of  jins,  and  others  shejeret  AHah^  or  holy  trees.  The  Persians  also 
look  upon  certain  trees,  as  the  olive  and  the  date,  as  mubareky  or  holy; 
but  that  is  probably  only  in  the  sense  of  protection,  on  account  of  the 
great  value  of  the  produce,  just  as  the  New  Zealander  tabous  his  bread- 
tree,  to  protect  it  from  plunder,  by  adding  sacrilege  to  the  more  simple 
crime  of  theft 

Dendrolatry,  or  tree-worship,  is  common  throughout  India.  Almost 
every  village  has  its  banyan,  which  is  at  once  an  asylum  and  a  sanctuary. 
This  tree — the  Ficus  Inaica — ^it  is  well  known  attains  a  prodigious  age. 
The  Ficus  reUgiosa  is  most  venerated  in  Ceylon,  where  it  attains  huge 
dimensions.     The  first,  called  Vata,  is  considered  to  be  the  male ;  toe 
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second,  AkvctthOy  the  feiaale ;  and  unions  between  the  two  are  made  tlie 
suhject  of  religious  ceremonies. 

The  worship  of  trees  and  ihe  sanctity  of  woods  and  groves  dates  £rom 
^  earliest  epochs  of  Greek  dvilisatton.  The  oaks  of  Dodooe,  the 
ancient  centre  of  Pelasgio  ciTiHsatioD,  were  dedicated  to  Zens,  or  Jofvv^ 
and  the  most  celebrated  oracles,  those  of  Claros,  Hiymbra,  and  Olympus^ 
were  placed  within  or  dose  to  a  holy  grove,  cal^  by  the  Qreeks  oXooc^ 
and  lucus  by  the  Romans.  The  divmities  that  dwelt  m  these  groves  were, 
among  the  Greeks,  Dryads,  and  Hamadryads,  ^  Napes,  with  Artemis 
or  Diana  for  a  queen;  Pan,  with  his  fisiuns  and  satyrs,  as  subsequendy  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman  dendrolatry.  Silranus,  al^ough,  according  to 
the  received  Roman  mythology,  the  son  of  an  Italian  shepherd,  was,  ae- 
ccnrding  to  the  poets,  of  Pelasg^c  origin : 

Silvano  &ma  est  reteres  sacrasse  Felasgos 
Arvormn  pecorisqae  dec  lucornqne  diemque. 

JEntnL 

Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pastnxes  rather  tiian  groTes, 
was  nevertheless  supposed  to  reside  in  the  reeesses  of  forests. 

The  worship  of  forests,  groves,  and  trees,  was  equally  met  with  ameog 
all  the  Germanic  populations.  Lfucos  ac  nemara  consecrant^  says 
Tadtus.  The  Heilig^rst  and  the  Haines  were  accepted  by  the  whole 
Teutonic  race.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  the  forest  <^  the  Semnons,  and  of 
the  Castum  nemns  sacred  to  Hertha.  The  oaks  of  Hercynia  participated 
in  the  veneration  given  to  that  tree  in  all  Druidioal  countries  : 

Ut  procul  Hercynia  per  vasta  silentia  silvae 
Venari  Into  liceat,  lucoeque  vetusta 
Beligkme  traces  et  robora  nominis  instar. 

The  Franks,  the  Lombards,  the  Pmssians,  the  Slavonians,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Angles,  all  present  this  great  feature  in  common  with  the  Grer- 
mans.  The  oak  at  Upsal  was  as  sacred  to  Thor  as  in  the  soudi  it  was  to 
Zens  or  to  Jupiter.  The  sacred  forests  of  the  Scandinavians,  called  Lund, 
pi.  Lunder  (whence  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  London  derives  its  name), 
were,  however,  generally  presided  over  bgr  Odin.*  Throughout  Europe, 
the  superstitions  connected  with  trees  resisted  longer  than  any  others  uie 
dissemination  of  Christianity,  and  required  to  be  combated  with  die 
strong  arm  of  the  law  before  they  could  be  extirpated.  Even  in  our  own 
country  we  still  see  a  trace  of  the  feeling  of  olden  time  in  the  practioes 
which  obt^n  at  Christmas,  although  it  has  been  attempted  to  unite  these 
practices  to  Christianity,  by  giving  to  them  a  typical  and  emblematie 
character. 

The  Celtic,  Grermanic,  and  Scandinavian  nations  not  only  consecrated 
their  forests  to  their  gods,  but,  like  the  Pelasgian  races,  they  believed  in, 
or  imagined  the  existence  of,  divinities  or  spirits  who  dwelt  in  the 
recesses  of  forests,  or  acted  as  guardians  of  the  spot.  The  German 
peasants,  according  to  Grimm,  had  their  wildenleuten,  waldleuten,  holx- 
leuten,  and  moosleuten,  whom  they  represented  as  pigmies.  In  Seandi- 
navia  these  waldgeist  received  the  name  of  trold,  or  trolL  The  forests 
had  also  their  elS,  their  kobolds,  their  nymphs,  and  their  fairies.  The 
annalists  and  chroniders  of  the  middle  ages  spoke  of  the  same  imaginaiy 

*  Thus  the  BladL  fVirest  owed  its  name  €i  OdaawaU  to  ito  boivr  awred  to 
Odin. 
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deniMDf  of  die  forest,  under  Ae  namee  of /a»m,  homines  sylvestreSj 
syhKU^  femmee  sylvatritB, 

Popular  ima^^tion  imparted  two  different  forms  to  tbe  spirits  of  the  woods. 
When  they  reprcaontod  them  aathe  personiflcation  of  the  forces  that  animated  the 
eftrth  and  pceiided  over  Tegetafekm,  it  oono^yed  them  to  be  gracefiU,  pb^fdl 
little  creatures,  of  variona  a^ect,  who  led  in  glades  and  groves  an  amusing,  joyoiu 
life;  such  were  the  elfs,  Icob^ds,  trolds,  nymphs,  and  fleuries.  On  the  contrary,  if 
these  spirits  presented  tiiemsdves  to  their  minds  as  the  personiflcation  of  the 
•ATige  yfe  of  tlra  forest,  imagination  represented  them  as  wild,  onoenth,  hideous 
beaiga;  aooh  were  the  satyrs,  the  sylyans,  and  the  waldleuten ;  real  demons  of  the 
woods,  who  served  as  types  for  the  wild  men  of  the  middle  ages,  fSor  Yolundr,  the 
forest  blacksmith,  with  the  form  of  a  satyr  (Veland  leforgeron;  Paris,  1823),  for  the 
nom  foreati  of  Pulci  (^Af&rgante,  v.  88),  and  for  Aose  wild  men  of  the  woods, 
who  no  longer  eziat  bat  on  the  sign-boards  of  inns,  more  particnlariy  in  Switser- 
land,  Germany,  and  France. 

The  memory  of  these  sacred  forests,  haunted  by  divinities  that  were  trans- 
formed into  demons  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  of  forests  frequented 
by  Druids,  Semnothese,  Eubages,  and  the  priests  of  Thor  and  of  Jupiter,  treated 
in  after-times  as  magicians  and  sorcerers,  gave  birth  to  those  ideas  of  endianted 
fimata,  which  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  marvels  of  knight-errantry, 
and  which  ftunished  the  immortal  Torquato  Tasso  with  his  sublime  description 
of  the  forest  over  which  Ismen  spreads  his  enchantments  to  evoke  the  evil 
spirits. 

It  would  appear  that  the  ideas  of  magic  and  conjuration,  which  have  attached 
themselves  among  the  Celts  to  trees,  the  object  of  worship,  gave  birth  to  the 
magical  alphabet  and  marvelous  ruins  which  represented  the  different  letters  by 
th£&  shoots  and  buds.  These  signs  received  each  the  name  of  the  tree  upon  the 
wood  of  which  they  were  inscribed  or  engraved,  and  the  incised  words  were 
afterwards  shaken  up  together  so  as  to  draw  prophecies  for  the  fUture  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  came  out.  At  a  later  period,  this  assemblage  of  signs  ftir- 
oished  the  elements  of  the  alphabet  called  Bunic,  and  which  preserved  the  name 
of  Ogham  Craobh— that  is,  the  lettered  tree.— (Davies's  *"  Celtic  Researches.''^ 

The  worship  paid  by  the  Gauls  to  the  trees  of  forests,  and  to  oaks  in  particular, 
is  a  tact  known  to  every  one:  it  constitutes  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Dmidism,  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  same  partioularily.  Lucan 
has  given  a  magnificent  description  of  one  of  these  sacred  forests,  against  which 
the  Bomans  raised  their  axes  with  many  apprehensions: 

Sed  fortes  tremuere  manus,  motlqne  verenda 

Migestate  loci,  si  roboia  sacra  fonrent 

In  sua  credebant  redituras  membra  secures. 

Latin  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  testiiy  to  the  worship  paid  to  trees  by 
the  GalloRomans.  The  apostles  of  Christianity  experienced  great  trouble  in 
eradicating  this  superstition,  and  th^  in  general  only  succeeded  by  consecrating 
to  the  new  creed  the  same  trees  which  had  been  the  object  of  popular  veneration. 
In  France,  ihe  elders  of  the  forest  were  handed  over  to  the  patronage  of  the 
yirgin  or  ihe  saints. 

Socfa  was  the  oak  called  Lapalud,  sear  Angers,  and  which  was  covered 
with  nails  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  or  uowards ;  each,  also,  was  the  re- 
nowned "  Oak  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  Ban  de  Mwlly,  in  the  trunk  of 
which  a  niche  had  heen  cot  to  receive  a  Madonna.  Throt^hont  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  almost  every  country  churchyard  has  still  its  tree, 
now  only  respected  fior  age,  beauty,  the  solemnity  of  the  locality,  or  the 
memories  attached  to  it  The  existence  of  such  trees  may,  however,  be 
traced  to  the  fame  origin. 

When  St.  Cohmiba  begwi  to  preach  the  Go»el  in  LreUmd,  he  eaofed 
two  monasteries  to  be  founded  in  the  midst  of  me  sacred  grores ;  one  at 
the  spot  which  for  a  long  time  preserved  the  name  of  Doire,  but  which, 
by  corruption,  became  Derry ;  tne  other  at  Doire^magh,  or  Dnrrow,  in 
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King's  County.  The  word  Doire  (oak-forest)  b  met  within  innumenble 
names  of  churches,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  cases  of  D(nre-more»  Rii- 
doire  or  Kildare,  and  Kii-deny. 

The  forest  of  Ardennes,  the  most  extensive  and  most  celebrated  in  all 
Gatd,  was  personified  by  a  g^oddess  whom  the  Romans  assimilated  to 
Diana.  The  vast  extent  of  country  embraced  by  this  forest,  whose 
synonyme  is  met  with  in  this  country,  in  the  well-known  forests  of  Dean 
and  Arden,  remained  for  a  long  time  immured  in  the  darkness  of 
Paepanism.  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  that  the  worship  of  Diana  was 
stiU  upheld  at  Treves  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  in  the  century  fol- 
lowing that  Samt  Hubert  and  Saint  B^r^gise  uprooted  the  Pagan  creeds 
^m  this  impenetrable  forest,  which  for  a  long  time  afterwards  was  of 
almost  boundless  extent,  stretching  out  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Meose 
and  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  other  only  arrested  in  its  extreme  ramifications 
by  the  North  Sea;  for  the  forests,  which  extended  from  Boulogne  to 
Ostend  and  the  forest  of  Therouane,  near  St.  Omer  ( Tristiaeensis  sylva 
et  vastus  saltus\  were  considered  as  parts  of  the  same  hunting-ground 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  curious  that  M.  Alfred  Maury  has 
neglected  to  notice  the  forest  deity  ^hose  colossal  effigy  is  still  preserved 
at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Omer,  under  the  name  of  the  Grand  dieu  de 
Therouane, 

Such  was  the  profound  impression  made  upon  minds  hj  the  majesty  and  horror 
of  the  forest  of  Ardenne,  that  we  see  it  associated  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
middle  ages  with  the  adventures  related  by  the  romancers,  and  it  was  made  the 
scene  of  a  thousand  fictions.  It  was  represented  as  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  un- 
known to  our  climates,  as  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards: 

Devers  Ardene  vit  vemr  uns  lenparz, 

says  the  song  of  Boland.  In  the  romaunt  of  Farthenopex  of  Blois,  tliat  knighl 
and  King  Clovis  are  represented  as  hunting  in  the  forest,  to  which 

Oil  qui  errdent  par  mer 
Nl  ossoient  pas  ariver, 
For  elefans,  ne  por  lions, 
Ne  por  guivres,  ne  por  dragons, 
Ne  por  autres  merveUes  grans 
Dont  la  forest  ert  fbnnians. 

A  description  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  attests  the  ignorance  of  the  romancer 
in  matters  of  natural  history,  shows  what  strange  fabulous  traditions  were  attached 
to  the  dark  forest  of  Ardenne.  The  peasants  believed  that  they  could  hear  the 
sound  of  the  horn  and  the  shouts  of  nocturnal  huntsmen  in  its  gloomy  glades. 
Then  suddenly  they  saw  wild  boars,  deer,  and  stags  fall  dead,  struck  with  an 
invisible  swoitl.  These  credulous  inhabitants  of  the  forest  identified  the  mys- 
terious huntsman  with  Saint  Hubert,  iq>ostle  of  the  country,  who  stUl  exercised 
his  oldeu  profession  of  a  huntsman.  A  celebrated  legi^od  records  his  miracoloas 
conversion  in  this  forest.*^ 

The  ancient  Celts  selected  the  umbrageous  sanctuaries  of  the  forest 
as  burial-places.  Tumuli  and  various  kmds  of  sepulchral  mounds  have 
been  frequently  met  with  in  such  places.    A  Druidical  monument  adll 

*  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Forest  of  Ardenne,  M.  Ifanry  refers  to  the  fol- 
lowing works:— Cffisar  *<De  Bell  Gall.;"  Strabo;  Tkdtus;  Gregory  Turon's 
''History  of  France;"  the  ''Annales  Foresti^res,"  several  articles;  ''Die  Wilde 
Jagd  in  den  Ardennen  in  the  Neiderlandische  Sagen.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  a  similar  well-known  tradition  attaches  its£  to  the  Hartz.  Belpabe,  "  8nr 
les  Changements  de  la  Cote  d'Anvers  I  Boulogne;"  Bertrand,  "Fr^s  de  I'Efis- 
tolre,  &C.,  de  la  Ville  de  Boulogne-sur-Mer;"  Figaniol,  De  la  Force,  "  NonveUe 
Description  de  la  Fhmce,"  ftc,  Ac 
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exists  in  a  fine  forest  in  Inverness-shire.  The  Calvaire  de  la  Motte, 
in  the  forest  of  Duault  in  Brittany,  is  surrounded  by  a  dolmen,  which 
the  natives  look  upon  as  the  stone  upon  which  St.  Gu6nol6  passed  from 
England  to  Brittany.  The  district  of  Kirby  Moor,  Heathwaith,  and 
Woodland,  in  North  Lancashire,  formerly  covered  with  forests,  presents 
the  remains  of  a  vast  Celtic  burial-ground.  (Jopling,  in  vol.  xxxi.  of  the 
**  Archaeologia.")  The  Hunengraeber^  or  ancient  tombs  of  Germany, 
are  met  with  in  similar  positions.  Innumerable  other  instances  might 
be  g^ven. 

The  Belgian  peasantry  still  believe  the  remains  of  their  once  vast 
forests  to  be  inhabited  by  mysterious  beings,  the  Woodmannen  or  Bosch" 
goden^  who  come  at  night  to  plays  tricks  upon  diem.  The  JPfingsttanerij 
or  firs  of  Pentecost,  are  the  inheritors  of  those  holy  trees  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  Germanic  belief,  had  the  gift  of  language.  It  was  still  more 
particularly  in  the  forest  that  the  fairies  loved  to  dwell. 

Kaymondin  met  Melusine  in  the  forest  of  Colombiers,  in  Poitou.  It  was  in 
Uiat  of  Leon,  in  Brittanj,  that  Gugemer,  when  hunting,  met  the  fairy  who  plays  so 
important  "a  part  in  the  mysterious  adventure  that  hefel  him.  It  was  in  another 
forest  that  Graelent  saw  the  fairy  who  carried  him  away  from  his  home  at 
Avallon.  The  marvels  of  the  forest  of  Brecheliande,  where  the  enchanter  Merlin 
resided,  are  well  known.  A  little  wood  in  Lorraine  is  called  to  this  day  Haye  des 
Fees,  A  white  lady,  or  fairy,  used  to  show  herself,  according  to  the  peasants, 
near  the  forests  that  surround  la  roche  du  Diable,  and  a  menhir,  called  Kunkd  (Jia 
Quenouille,  or  the  distafQ,  attests  the  existence  of  Druidic  worship  in  the  same 
place.  The  celebrated  Moche  aux  Fies  was  formerly  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of 
Teil,  in  Brittany,  but  is  now  an  open  ground.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  trees  that 
fairies  loved  to  show  themselves.  Witness  that  fairy-tree  where,  in  the  time  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  superstitious  inhabitants  of  Domremy  had  mass  sung  to  drive 
away  these  mischievous  creatures.  These  are  only  so  many  relics  of  the  ancient 
worship  paid  by  the  Gauls  to  their  forests.* 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  out  M.  Maury's  details  relative  to  the 
great  and  numerous  Gaulic  forests.  Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Jura 
was  only  a  mountainous  forest,  towering  over  the  Ardenne  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Hercynian  forest  on  the  other.  Icy  winds,  called  the 
Joran  or  Juran  of  the  mountain,  swept  down  fix>m  the  frozen  swamps 
above,  and  congealed  the  traveller  who  ventured  into  those  dark  defiles. 
Lakes  now  nearly  dried  up  filled  the  hollows  of  the  mountains.  The 
forests  of  the  Jura  {Salius  sequanns)  were  only  separated  by  the  Rhine 
from  the  SUva  Marciana^  now  the  Schwarzwsdd  or  Black  Forest, 
which  the  Emperor  Julian  traversed  on  his  way  to  the  sources  of  the 
Ister.  The  SUva  Hercynian  or  Orcynia,  once  comprised  all  the  forests 
of  Central  Germany.  Charlemagne  hunted  there  the  urus.  The  word 
Hart,  or  Hartz,  identical  with  forest  in  the  Teutonic,  and  several  walds 
and  forsts,  words  bearing  the  same  signification  in  modern  German^ 
as  in  the  Spesshart,  the  Ahnan-wald,  Lussart-wald,  &c.,  &c.,  lead  us  to 
the  exbting  vestiges  of  the  once  magnificent  Hercynian  forest  The 
HartZf  although  a  pine-forest,  is  still  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inte- 
resting woods  in  Germany.  The  stag,  the  wild  boar,  the  lynx,  the  wild- 
cat, and  the  badger,  frequent  its  recesses.  It  has  been  occasionally 
devastated  by  fire  and  hurricanes,  and  still  more  so  by  visitations  of 
tree-eating  or  xylophagous  insects — the  Hylurgus  piniperda  of  ento- 

♦  "  Histoire  de  Melusine,"  par  F.  Nodot.  "  Le  Lai  de  Gugemer,"  and  "  Le  Lai 
de  Graelent,"  in  the  **  Poesies  de  Marie  de  France;"  and  the  **  Frocds  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  by  Laverdy  and  by  J.  Quicherat,  &c. 
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mologists*  An  inyasion  <^  this  kind  hme  been  known  to  detCroj  a  mitticxL 
and  a  half  ci  pine-trees.  And  if  there  can  thus  edft  a  tempotarj 
infliction  of  the  kind  upon  a  forest,  how  eaay  it  is  to  seek  for  the  spreadin|^ 
of  an  epidemie  among  animals  or  the  hnmaa  race  in  something  analogous? 
The  Hartz  abounds  in  traditions,  reHcs  of  Pagan  worship,  espedallj 
attadung  to  the  Brocken* 

The  greater  part  of  the  royal  forests  of  okl  were  in  France  only  dis- 
membennents  of  the  antique  Ardenne.  Different  kings  fftTomred  differei^ 
spots  as  hunting-places,  distinguishing  them  as  parks,  and  as  gasenna  or 
warennas  (warrens),  words  sdll  rettuned,  but  in  a  different  significa- 
tion in  this  countnr;  and  enacting  iniquitous  laws  for  the  pceserva* 
tion  of  timber  and  game,  which  the  Normans  caxried  orer  wilh.  tkem 
to  England^  Sudi  practices,  however,  belong  to  the  remotest  antiqaitj. 
The  Persian  kings  boasted  of  their  hirge  hontii^-fcwests,  and  their 
satraps  imitated  the  luxurious  splendour  of  their  masters,  as  we  read  in 
Xenophcm  of  the  forest  of  Balesis. 

Th«  Ckronique  rknee  de  PkUippe  Mouskes  gives  especially  details 
of  the  foundation  of  the  New  Forest  by  William  the  Conqueror  and 
William  Rufus,  to  the  exclusion  of  numerous  chapels,  and  the  destruction 
of  whdie  villages : 

Gil  rois  Gaillatrmes,  par  desroi 
Lea  flst  abatre  et  bos  planter 
Des  kaUlos  flat  son  gart-nnier 
Et  quant  vint  al  cief  de  vii  ans 
Si  fii  li  bos  cr^us  et  grans 
Ciess  i  mist  et  bisses  et  dalns; 
Pors,  counins,  livres  et  ferains. 

Thus,  according  to  the  metrical  chronicler,  in  the  space  of  seven  years 
the  wood  was  already  large  and  well  srown,  and  the  forest  weU  filled 
witJi  stags  and  deer,  wild  boar,  rabbits,  hares,  and  other  wild  beasta. 

In  the  time  of  St  Louis,  the  forest  of  Montargis  was  the  favourite 
royal  hunting-ground.  A  fortress  called  Chastellier  dominated  the 
whole  extent  from  a  central  situation.  This  forest  was  frequented  by 
spirits  as  well  as  others,  and  in  this  case  th^  particularly  favoored  the 
Chdteau  du  Chat,  not  £vr  from  the  Pierrs  du  Gros  yUam,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Menhir  or  Druidical  monument.  Forests,  of  wnicfa  the 
woods  of  Vinoennes  and  of  Boulogne  are  yestiges,  formed  a  eirdle  romd 
ancient  Paris,  or  Lutetia,  of  many  miles  in  width.  The  Casue  of  Ekaan, 
or  Emaas,  captured  by  Stephen,  King  of  England,  from  Roger  the 
Stammerer,  had  attached  to  it  a  forest  tbttt  fed  five  hundrod  swine.  The 
forests  of  Fontaineblean,  of  Laye,  of  Montmorency,  of  Bondy,  of  Servais, 
of  Rets,  and  of  Compeig^ne,  were  all  gradually  mminisbed  by  the  wants 
of  the  metropolis,  which  has  now  to  be  supplied  by  the  woods  of  Bur- 
eundy  and  the  Morvan.  Lyons  was  once  similarly  sunoonded  Inr 
ror^ts.  The  forests  of  Poitou  boasted  of  certain  remarkable  stags^  vpith 
small  black  heads,  different  frx)m  those  of  other  provinoea.  A  colony  oi 
peooliar  people,  who  have  employed  themsdves  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  manufacture  of  wooden  shoes,  still  exists  in  the  heart  of  tiie  ferest 
of  Bellesme— a  fragment  of  the  St^iva  JPerticaj  or  Sedtus  P^rOems,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  forests  of  ancient  GauL  The  Knight  Templars  had 
an  establishment  in  this  forest,  called  afterwards  La  JPerche,  osLe  Socage 
Percheron.    The  forest  of  TAxaSy  oelebiated  for  aa  adventure  by  vrfaidi 
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Chalks  yi.  lost  his  reMon,  and  whkh  is  also  noticed  in  the  romance  of 
''B«rte  aux  grans  Pi^s,''  is  now  altogether  extinct.  The  forests  of  the 
Vosges,  with  theb  great  lakes  and  rooky  culminating  points,  Hautes 
Ckeuimee  ( Calvi  fnorUes\  rivalled  the  Ardenne  in  extent  and  magni- 
fieence.  The  mnitic  rocks  and  schistose  plains  of  Brittany  were  once 
shaded  by  yast  forests,  of  which  only  the  yestiges  remain.  That  called 
Broc^an,  or  Brechehen^  irom  Broich  Liach,  the  Breton  stone,  is  more 
particnlarly  associated  with  the  mythological  and  heroic  traditions  of 
Aimorioa.  The  celehrated  troubadour  R(X)ert  Wace,  however,  sought  in 
yarn  for  the  foiries  said  to  frequent  this  mystorioos  forest ;  and  returning 
disappointed,  he  chants,  *^Fol  y  ailois,  fol  nCen  revmsr  The  Mono* 
ment,  or  tiie  Stone  of  Treasure,  described  by  M.  Rallier,  formerly  existed 
in  the  forest  of  Foug^ree.  That  of  Teil  also  contained  a  Menhhr,  and 
emhiaoed  within  its  limits  the  Roeke  aux  FSes  d^EssL  The  country  of 
die  unfortoaate  Waldenses  was  so  called  from  its  forests. 

Helvetia  and  the  Savoy  were  once,  indeed,  almost  covered  with  forests, 
^niuch  clothed  the  valleys  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps.  Such  were  the 
canton  ofVaud(Fa^tt«  tValdensis)  and  the  Waldstetten,  or  EtatsfaresOers. 
The  foffsst  of  Ckmggisberg  is  renowned  in  Swiss  song.  On  the  Alps  the 
fovests  attain  a  great  elevation.  The  chalet  of  Handeck  is  embosomed 
in  a  forest  of  secular  puies,  at  an  elevation  of  4400  foot.*  Fortresses  on 
the  Rhine,  once  called  Waldenburg,  or  forts  of  the  forest,  and  others 
dengnated  as  gates  of  the  forest,  have  now  become  so  many  towns  or 
eitiet. 

The  monks  did  a  great  deal  in  former  times  towards  clearing  away 
forests.  At  Brst  a  fow  hermits  led  the  way,  as  Ursinus  at  the  source  of 
the  Doubs,  where  is  now  Sainte  Ursanne,  and  Saint  Crerald  in  the  Sauve 
Me^eure  (^Sb/ha  Major)  of  the  Landes.  Holy  pioneers  of  the  forest, 
many  of  the  monks  passed  thdr  lives  in  cfearing  portions  of  land,  and  sub* 
jecting  them  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Pontius,  Romanus,  and  Lupi- 
cinus  founded  hermitages  on  the  heights  of  the  Jura.  Sigontus  placed 
his  cell  on  the  heights  of  the  Bahn,  or  Baulmes.  The  valley  of  the  Suze, 
called  Nugeval  or  the  Black  Valley,  was  opened  hj  the  axe  of  Imier  and 
his  valet  Albert  Marius,  by  similar  labour,  laid  the  foundatbns  of 
P^yerne.  Saint  Germain  and^is  monks  opened  the  valley  of  Montiers — 
Grand-val.  Saint  Gall  and  Saint  l^bmg.  Ins  friend  and  disciple,  traversed 
die  woods  of  Zurich,  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Constance, 
ascended  the  mountains  frequented  only  by  wolves,  bears,  and  wild  boars, 
and  opened  the  country  to  cultivation.  A  host  of  Swiss  monasteries,  as 
those  of  Roggenboui^  near  the  Weissenhom,  of  Einsiedlen  in  the  Black 
Forest^  and  of  Romainmoutier,  have  no  other  origin.  The  feudal  barons, 
struck  with  the  services  rendered  to  agriculture  by  the  monks,  in  many 
instances  founded  monasteries  themselves.  The  holy  forest,  Hciligeforsty 
now  called  the  forest  of  Haguenau,  was  in  part  cleared  by  the  monks  of 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Walbourg. 

Not  only  do  vestiges  of  ancient  forests  attest  the  generally  wooded 
character  of  Western  Europe  several  centuries  back,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  a  few  trees  still  remain  which  belonged  to  those  veiy  times — ^patriarchs 

*  The  splendid  beech-forest  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
1400  yards;  beyond  that  it  is  succeeded  by  maples  and  phies.  The  beechalso  con- 
stitates  extensive  forests  in  the  low  Pyrenees. 
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of  the  forest,  eminently  deserving  respect.  In  most  of  the  royal  forests  of 
France  the  inhabitants  still  point  out  what  they  call  "  Royal  Oaks,"  with 
which  historical  recollections  are  associated,  and  whose  dimensions  and 
appearance  attest  a  great  antiquity.  The  celebrated  botanist  De  Candolle 
has  expressed  his  belief  that  there  exist  at  the  present  day  oaks  that  have 
stood  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  centuries.  The  lime-tree  of  Trons,  in  the 
Grisons,  already  renowned  in  1424,  was  fifty -one  feet  in  circumferenoe  in 
1798.  Pennant  estimated  the  age  of  a  yew  at  Fountain's  Abbey  at  1214 
years.  Evelyn  measured  another  yew  at  Crowthurst,  in  Surrey,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  1400  years  old.  But  the  yew  of  Fotherg^l  was  con- 
mdered  to  number  2600  years,  and  that  of  Brabum,  in  Kent,  3000  years. 
The  oak  of  Welbeklane  was  about  1400  years  old  in  the  time  of  Evelyn. 
The  oak  of  (xoff,  which  still  exists  near  the  old  palace  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
four  miles  fix»m  Enfield,  was  planted  in  1066,  by  Sir  Theodore  Godfirey, 
or  Goffby,  who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
tree  whence  glanced  the  arrow  which  slew  William  Rufus,  is,  it  is  well 
known,  still  shown  in  the  New  Forest.  It  would  be  positive  sacrilege  to 
destroy  these  monuments  of  antiquity.* 

Near  Friburg  is  a  lime-tree  planted  in  1476,  to  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Morat.  The  renowned  Cupressos  de  la  Reina  Sultana, 
which  witnessed  the  love  of  a  sultana  for  an  Abercerrage,  and  the  g^reat 
Plane,  of  Buyuk  Dereh,  on  the  Bosphorus,  are  both  threatened  with 
destruction.  The  site  of  the  Fountain  of  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  and 
a  hundred  other  of  the  lesser  sites  of  antiquity,  are  still  marked 
in  the  East  by  some  aged  tree  of  gigantic  dimensions.  Pausanias  has 
enumerated  the  trees  celebrated  in  Greece  for  antiquity :  such  vras  the 
Palm  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  and  the  fig-tree  of  the  Ruminal  at  Rome, 
which  tradition  connected  with  the  nursing  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
The  banyans  of  India,  the  boababs  of  Africa,  and  some  other  trees  of 
intertropical  countries,  probably  exceed  all  these  in  age,  and  have  been 
traced  back  by  the  number  of  their  concentric  layers  to  an  almost  fabu- 
lous antiquity.  No  one  can  help  experiencing  feelings  of  regret  at  the 
disappearance  of  trees  which  were  so  long  spared  by  our  forefiEithers. 
Guillaume,  the  Breton,  laments,  in  his  *^  Phihppide,"  the  destmction  of 
the  elm  of  Gisors.  In  this  country,  the  old  trees  of  our  rural  church- 
yards have  happily  begun  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  curious  and  the 
learned.  Their  histoiy  has  been  in  many  instances  successfully  inquired 
into,  and  this  is  one  gpreat  step  towards  the  preservation  of  these  hviog 
memorials  of  past  times. 

*  Such  also  are  the  oaks  called',2e  CharlemagM  ;  those  which  bear  the  names  of 
Clevis,  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  Sully  j  the  oaks  dt  la  reine  Blanche,  de$  Vendettrs, 
des  Partisans^  du  Druide,  et  du  ComU  Thibaud, 
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ALL   THE   WORLD   AND   HIS  WIFE; 

WHAT  BBOUaHT  EVEBYBODT  TO  LONDON  IN  1851. 
Cum  IV. 

THB  WOBLd's  f  AIB  ;  WHAT  WAS  }LIK£LY  TO  BE  SEEN  AT  IT  ;  AND  WHO 
WSBE  UKXLT  TO  BE  FOUHD  IN  IT. 

The  cause  wMch  had  set  in  motion  the  few  actors  in  the  gieat  drama 
of  **  The  Woild's  Fair,"  whom  we  have  selected  from  the  vast  mass 
of  YiffitoTS  now  ciow£ng  to  our  shores,  was  at  the  same  time  heginning 
to  create  a  m^ty  stir  amongst  the  multitudes  who  had  hitherto  only 
vaguely  considered  tiie  question,  hut  who  now  felt  that  the  time  was  &st 
approaclung  when  the  handiwork  of  their  several  countries  must  he  col- 
lected into  one  hriBiant  focus,  to  challenge  admiration,  awaken  astoni^- 
ment,  and  endure  the  test  of  comparison. 

It  was  not  only  the  ingenious  artisans  of  Europe  who  sent  the  produce 
of  liieir  toil,  nor  the  equally  ingenious  chevaiiers  d*industrie  who  came 
to  trade  upon  their  sole  capi^ — ^their  wits;  but  from  the  remotest 
regions,  and  the  most  opposite  cfimes,  the  labour  of  a  world  was  in  pro- 
gress towards  one  common  destination,  and  the  countiess  thousands  who 
represented  that  labour  were  preparing  speedily  to  follow. 

Hie  word  had  gone  out  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  that  in  that 
small  bland  of  the  West,  whose  influence  is  acknowledged  wherever  tiie 
speech  of  man  is  heard,  a  festival  was  at  hand,  the  Eke  of  which  had 
never  been  witnessed  in  any  age  or  country,  and  compared  with  which 
the  annual  gatherings  in  Nortiiem  and  Southern  Europe,  in  Central  India, 
and  on  the  confines  of  fstant  Tartary,  were  to  d?nndle  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance. The  great  &ir  of  Beaucaire,  which  assembles  all  ^e  costiy 
produce  of  the  shores  of  ihe  Mediterranean,  and  is  the  only  example  left 
of  the  manner  of  traffic  of  the  middle  ages;  the  enormous  marts  of 
Nignd-Novgorod  and  Astrakhan,  of  Bokhara  and  Benares;  all  these 
combined  would  not,  it  was  bruited,  exhibit  a  tithe  of  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  art,  of  luxury,  of  beauty,  and  of  utilitjr,  that  were  to  be 
gathered  togetiier  beneath  ihe  crystal  roof  of  the  Great  Palace  of 
Industry  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1851. 

Fitly  to  contend  in  this  vast  arena  of  commerce,  the  energies  of  every 
land  were  bent,  and  in  every  langui^e  ^  The  Great  Exhibition**  became 
a  familiar  expression,  the  meaning  ofwhich  was  known  to  aH. 
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A  hasty  glance  at  the  allotted  space  will  suffice  to  show  who  were  the 
expected  contributon,  and  what  the  general  nature  of  the  contributions. 

first  on  the  list  were  the  kingdoms  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  with  thdr 
caravans  fineighted  with  rich  tissues  and  the  work  of  delicate  looms,  firom 
Mushed  and  Tehran;  with  myrrh  and  frankincense  from  Hadrwmant, 
*^  musk  from  Khoten,*'  pearls  mm  the  Sea  of  Oman,  and  tMar  gul  from 
the  gardens  of  Shiraz.  Then  came  '^  small-eyed  China,"  seizing  her 
fragile  pOTcelains,  her  painted  screens,  her  snow-white  and  crimson  silks, 
her  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  her  paper  made  of  rice,  her  ivory  frms  so 
curiously  carved,  and  her  mother-of-pearl  ornament^  so  laboriously  and 
exquisitely  graven.  Brazil  and  Meuco,  which  one  wide  sweep  embraced, 
were  ready  with  diamonds  and  rich  ores,  and  many-tinted  flowers,  wiiose 
hues  were  borrowed  from  the  ruby  throats  and  emerald  wings  of  the 
coUbru  Turkey,  reaching^  from  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  from  Trebisond  to  Tunis,  held  out  her  jewelled  weapons  with 
their  Damascus  blades,  her  perfumed  skins,  gaudily  dyed  and  stamped 
with  rare  devices,  her  splendid  caparisons,  her  fragrant  and  nc^ 
ornamented  pipes,  her  costly,  variegated  carpets.  Greece,  no  longer  aUe 
to  astonish  the  world  with  the  sculpture  of  Phidius  and  Phudteles,  or  the 
marvels  of  Apelles*s  art,  could  vie  with  her  former  ruler  in  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  her  mountain  costumes,  and  the  elaborate  workmanship 
which  we  bestowed  on  weapons,  now  little  suited  to  her  hands.  £^ypt> 
under  the  impulse  of  a  newly-awakened  industry,  had  drugs,  and  dyes, 
and  perfumes, — soffc  cottons  and  cloths  of  finest  texture,  the  plumes  of 
the  ostrich,  and  raiment  of  the  camel's  hair.  Italy  was  prepared  to 
display  her  manufactures  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy  to  the 
sunny  clifi&  of  Sorrento:  Genoa,  rich  in  velvets  and  embrcndery; 
Bologna,  decked  in  the  gayest  silks  and  ribands ;  Bx>me,  proud  of  lier 
cameos,  her  mosaics,  her  false  pearls,  and  her  hats  (a  particular  sort  of 
tiie  article  occasionally  giving  some  slight  trouble) ;  Venice,  still  famous 
for  her  glass,  thougn  its  occult  virtues  are  flown;  Leghorn,  renowned 
for  its  everlasting  straw  bonnets ;  Fabriano,  with  a  paper  reputation  not 
yet  torn  to  pieces ;  Ancona,  whose  waxen  images  tempt  the  ^'  Deoora- 
tives"  to  St.  Peter's,  and  whose  tapers  light  them  on  the  way;  and 
Naples,  inventive  in  lava  and  coral,  devising  out  of  tiiose  substances  a 
thousand  charms  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  and,  saving  gauds  like  these,  content 
with  maccaroni  and  pizze^  and  the  dolcefar*  niente, 

Spain  and  Portugal  came  next,  suggestive  of  every  produce  that  the 
earth  hides  in  its  bosom  or  spreads  over  its  surface,  though  not  of  the 
means  by  which  its  wealth  may  be  turned  to  account,  l^t  who  could 
think  of  Spain  without  conjuring  up  die  thousands  of  interesting  objects 
with  which  the  World's  bazaar  might  be  studded?  Who  would  not 
expect  from  Andalusia  specimens  of  the  frms  and  mantillas  which  the 
women  use  with  so  much  dexterity,  and  wear  with  so  much  grace ;  the 
splendid  dresses  of  the  majos ;  the  guitars  which  are  in  every  man's  hand» 
and  the  castanets  which  are  common  to  both  sexes  ?  From  Valencia^ 
that  trne^  paradise  on  earth — those  curious  silver-gilt  combs  which  adorn 
the  Valencian  beauties ;  those  silks  and  bombasines  which  form  part  of 
their  attire ;  those  beautiful  azulejos,  or  coloured  tiles,  die  art  of  making 
which  was  beoueathed,  with  so  many  odier  secrets,  by  die  Moors  ?  Frcmi 
Granada,  and  duroughout  die  soudiem  coast,  die  rich  marbles  and 
minerals  susceptibli)  of  being  wrought  into  ^yexj  form  of  grace  or  pur- 
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jxMe  of  nlofify?  From  Mtircia,  the  fatal  cuekUh  and  the  gaily-striped 
silken  manta  f  From  CcHrdova,  the  silyer  filagree- woik  that  still  keeps 
its  old  renown?  From  Toledo,  those  wondrous  blades,  welded  out  of 
a  steel  whose  temper  has  no  equal  ?  From  Barcelona,  those  goods  which 
{r£  thepr  do  not  really  come  from  Manchester)  may  shame  the  Manchester 
manufacturers  ?  In  a  word,  who  would  not  look  from  every  province  of 
ISnaan  for  some  rich  or  rare  production  which  mieht  show  that  where 
Nature  has  been  so  bountiful  man  has  not  been  idtogether  idle  ?  Nor 
«ould  the  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  for  which  Portugal  is  famed,  and 
which,  despite  her  poverty,  she  has  the  will  to  fabricate,  pass  uivrepre- 
sented.  Her  marbles,  her  antique  silks,  heavy  as  armour,  her  cloths  and 
earpets,  even  her  curiously-manufactured  snuffi,  were  Veady  for  exporta- 
tion. 

Switzerland  followed,  with  her  muslins  and  gold  watches,  and  her 
countless  specimens  of  that  ingenuity  vnth  which  every  summer  tourist 
returns  laden,  when  he  delights  the  feimily-circle  by  producing  from  the 
depths  of  his  knapsack,  now  a  chalet  entire,  anon  a  milking-pail ;  then  an 
«^-cup,  a  drinldng-vessel,  a  salad-spoon,  or  the  costume  of  every  canton 
faithfully  carved  in  cherry-tree  and  boxwood. 

France But  what  does  the  skill  of  man  create  that  is  gorgeous  in 

colour,  graceful  in  form,  rich  in  substance,  delicate  in  texture,  beautiful 
in  pattern,  ingenious  in  construction,  or  faultless  in  execution,  that 
France  might  not  send  forth  ?  To  name  her  chief  towns,  is  to  i^ame 
«  competitor  for  every  great  prize  in  the  struggle  for  art's  supre- 
mBcy.  The  bronzes,  the  bijouterie,  the  mirrors,  and  the  meuhlei 
of  raris — ^the  silks,  the  satins,  and  the  velvets  of  Lyons — ^tbe  flaxen 
threads  and  linens  of  Lille— tiie  lace  of  Valenciennes — tiie  carpets 
•of  Beauvais  and  Aubusson — ^the  prints  and  muslins  of  Mulhausen^- 
the  watches  of  Besan^on — the  porcelun  of  Sevres — the  enamels  of 
Limoges — the  cottons  of  Amiens  and  Rouen — ^the  gossamer  scarfs  of 
Bareges — the  point  of  Alen^on — ^the  broad  cloths  of  Elboeuf  and  Lou- 
vers— the  soaps  of  Marseilles — die  dyes  and  perfumes  of  Carcassonne, 
Montpellier,  and  Hydros, — ^to  say  nothmg  of  the  thousand  creature-com- 
forts which  find  no  place  in  the  Exhibition  itself,  though  truffled  turkeys, 
Chartres,  Perigueux,  and  Strasbourg  pies,  Orleans  quinces,  Tours  plums, 
and  many  a  delicacy  besides,  are  not  prohibited  in  the  refreshment-rooms ; 
while  the  vintages  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ga- 
ronne, are  not  to  be  had  any  nearer  than  Monsieur  Soyer's  monster 
restaurant ;  all  these  things,  whether  to  delight  the  eye  or  please  the 
taste,  might  reach  die  Palace  of  Industry  from  all-producing  France ! 

Belgiiim — in  so  many  things  the  formidable  rival  of  her  southern  neigh- 
ixmr — succeeded,  decked  like  a  bride  in  Mechlin  and  Brussels  lace  (that 
bandiwork  for  which  women  barter  their  peace  of  mind),  or  richly  arrayed, 
like  a  burgomaster's  wife,  in  the  ponderous  silk  of  Antwerp ;  and  beneath 
her  feet  the  priceless  carpets  of  Toumay,  in  whose  soft;  fabric  those  feet 
were  completely  buried.  She  pointed  to  Ghent  for  her  cotton  manu- 
fftctures,  to  Verviers  for  her  cloths,  and  gazed  with  pride  on  Li6ge  as  the 
emporium  of  her  cutlery  and  fire-arms,  where  the  attributes  of  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  are  united.  Holland,  the  elder  sister  of  Flanders, 
moved  onwurd  with  dignified,  but  measured  pace,  a  dirifW  housewife, 
proud  of  the  family  linen,  which — ^like  everytning  else — she  keeps  so 
scrupulously  clean ;  proud  of  the  rich  spices,  strong  waters,  and  rare 
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tardklH  (sent  bar  fima  abroad),  whieh  sha  jaafeuily  hides  m  Iwr 
closet  (the  kaiy  hangs  ai  har  gurdie) ;  and  piKMidtr  atitt  of  tike  gofgaoi 
talkwia  har  gardeayforwhidLh^  sadaAa  manay-makiBg  hiBbaahdhaagiTW^ 
in  hard  guildaiSy  moie  than  a  Iddg's  ransom.  The  stately  wram»  has  m 
store  of  cblft  waria--4t  is  old^fasbiiMied  now,  bat  she  is  prood  of  thai  too; 
she  haa  a  wondrous  collection  of  koqnered  boKOS  and  shaq^  paalriny 
needles  hom  Japan ;  a  vast  hoasd  of  Chmese  menev,  which  no  aptmdr 
thrift  son  will  s<|uander ;  a  tame  stork,  which,  though  she  pets  it,  she  is 
aoory  at  heart  is  not  an  ostrich,  on  aeeoont  of  its  marketahW  feathen;  a 
stnpendons  <»gan — a  very  ionet  of  timber  and  metal — wludi  she  weald 
Bend  to  the  Ezhibitum,  cnly  it  is  not  possible  to  ship  it  on  boanl  har 
boadest  bottoms^  a  shc^  fail  ai  borax  and  camphoiv  and  smalt,  and 
TermilioD,  and  rotige  (which  she  wouldn't  touch,  not  even  with  a  haaa'a 
£oot,  for  anything  you  could  give  her) ;  and  scents  and  perfamed  oils, 
which  she  makes  and  distils  herself;  and  diamands,  of  wbSch  she  is  the 
bast  judge  in  Europe,  knowing  how  to  out  them  b^ter  than  anybody 
else.  So  proud  of  her  stores  is  this  old  Dutch  ladv,  that  she  can  searoaly 
lefrain  hem  packing  up  her  small  round  cheeses,  her  k^  of  salt  buttov 
and  barrels  of  red  herrings,  that  they  may  testify  to  nsr  ntility  aft  the 
Fair  of  All  Nations,  ^le  has  handsosse  headniressas  and  spkukiid  «ar- 
lings;  but  those  are  heidooms  which  she  mustn't  part  with,  even  £br  a 
day,  and,  moieover,  she  means  to  wear  them  when  uie  oomes  to  Londoo 
&r  her  seaeon  ticket 

Germany  next  presented  herself,  under  three  difierent  aiqiecti:  the 
Borthem  division  bearing  her  own  name — a  vast  conglomerate  called  the 
ZoUverein— and  Austria,  resolute  in  keeping  aloo^  unless  she  could  cast 
her  net  over  evezything  else  from  the  snores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  and  dictate  one  universal  law  to  Germans  and  Italians,  Skvai^ 
Croi^  Csecks,  and  Hungarians.  Manifold  are  the  productions  of  the 
Teuton  and  Selavonian  races. 

Berlin  has  wealth  of  trinkets  of  iron,  fit  metal  for  a  people  sowcaiyke; 
Elb^rfeld  dresses  half  the  world  in  its  dyed  cottons;  Cologne  displays  her 
fiacon  labeled  with  the  (right)  address  of  (the  real)  Jean  Marie  Farina; 
Solingen  balances  the  foil  and  proves  the  well-tendered  blade  of  the 
"Sddkger,"  renowned  in  the  ^'renownings"  of  Germany's  helheose 
stadents;  Magdebui;^  modestly  appeals  to  her  various  merehandise; 
Bremen  takes  upon  nerself  the  task  of  preparing  the  tobacco  whidi  all 
the  rest  of  Germany  smc^es, — and  Dcesdai  paints  the  bowls  of  all  the 
German  pipes ;  L^rig  manu£sctuzes  books  which  Uiis  year  nobody  will 
have  time  to  read  ;  iMeiss^i  give  birth  to  the  shepherds  and  sh^pheroenes 
who  exist  only  on  consoles  and  dumney^ieees ;  Frankfort  has  her  own 
£ur,  but  that  attraction  most  cease  for  a  time ;  Nuremberg  slill  vannts 
her  toys,  though  the  marvellous  work  of  Kraft,  of  Adam  Viseher,  and 
ai  Wentael  Jamitier  bebi^  to  a  past  age;  Munii^  has sculptnra  and 
hronxe,  and  stained  glass,  and  growing  frMcoes,  and  bri^  moaans ;  and 


the  simple  Tyrolese  rivals  the  Switaer's  patient  labour  on  the  long 
nights,  when  all  other  occupation  ceases.  Surely  the  thinga  we  have  apolun 
of,  and,  more,  the  things  we  have  left  unnamed,  were  to  be  gathered  in 
Germany. 

There  are  yet  more  names  on  the  list.  Sdnntifio  Benmnrk^  with 
her  aecuiate  instruments  for  measuring  time  and  qpaee.  Leaned 
Sweden,  a  korius  siccus  in  her  hand  and  a  medallion  ef  linnawn  oa  har 
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HalMviliMd  Bmm,  wkh  a  Paris  Ixmaei-Mi  imrhM^  a  1 
akin  aq bar  riKmldtn,  m the  midbt  of  miiidi  bhiwa  cfaMnoad  itar,  and 
benwith  whkh  ihmes  a  bmon  oaifasi,  a  kae  eal-and-tfarctst  vimd  1^ 
JMTsidey  fl6Tcn-lM^;nBbootaweUganiuhcdwiw  spars  on  1^ 
in  citlier  dateh  gnspmg^a  knoctt  and  a  pair  of  enriu^-iraai,  aidhari^rala 
jnntmreflsQted  m  one  dF  her  own  lookmg^-^bsBW,  heferowhiehdleadbBir^ 
nud J  stands.  She  k  rich  in  gold  and  ph&ia  and  makchite^  m  fars^  in 
taUow,  md  in  hemp,  and  ihroq§^  one  or  od^r  of  these  mecKa  is  prepared 
Id  cuBiniHite  to  the  worid's  indostiy. 

Of  foreign  lends  America  comes  the  last.  Fdfew  ikt  eoone  of  her 
»ref%  eaaniine  her  seaboard,  track  her  footsteps  across  the  prairies  and 
xoslgr  monnfarinst — follow  her  into  the  Far  West,  amidst  £Euling  forests 
acod  flymg  Indians, — cross  her  immense  lakes,  whiriwith  her  through 
her  swamps  aad  savamiahs,  or  paoie  amidst  ber  rising  and  risen  cities, 
)uid  adc  wimi  variety  of  maaufactore  exists  whieh  the  enterprise,  aad  toil, 
and  acnteness  of  the  United  States  eannot  snpf^,  with  litUeto  fear  fSrom 
iiie  reaolt  of  nniyersal  oompetitioni. 

To  give  the  rest  of  the  wcsld  its  efaanee,  the  British  colonies  had  thek 
asrigned  ^paee ;  every  zone  of  the  earth,  and  every  teaaperature  beneath 
the  son,  received  the  command  to  exhaust  their  riches  and  lay  them  at 
the  feet  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Sndb,  as  tibiis  oatline  imperfectly  declares,  were  the  raeaas  possessed  by 
ficiend  and  stdiject  to  assist  Ei^land  in  rendering  ber  Crystal  Palaoe  me 
woffthy  shrine  of  die  world's  pilgrimage;  and  no  sooner  was  the  call 
made  dian  it  was  prompdy  reaponded  to.  At  every  mat  pert  m  the 
kingdom,  on  the  quays  of  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Soadi- 
ampton,  the  tnrmcm  of  landing  and  receiving  packages  soon  became 
iigegsant,  and  even  yet  is  scarcely  ended.  The  eostom-house  efBeers  no 
longer  walked  np  and  down  with  their  hands  in  their  blue  waistcoat 
ponets,  and  the  detective  eyes  of  the  searchers  were  turned  towards 
mare  important  objects  Ihan  a  pretematnral  bustle  or  a  fidse-bottomed 
portmanteau.  Travellers,  returning  on  ikeir  own  aecoonts,  reached 
home  widi  unvexed  souls ;  Eliza's  '^  Jouvin"  gloves  passed  undiscovered ; 
Mrs.  BlosBomley's  third  bonnet  was  not  chugged  for, — and,  luckier  still, 
was  uncrudied;  and  at  the  very  bottom  of  Mr.  Horrock's  carpet-bag, 
iha  bottle  of  brandy,  so  carefolly  rolled  up  in  a  dressrog-gown,  remained 
tadbffoken. 

The  plot,  moreover,  began  to  thicken  in  the  streets,  and  1^  streets 
Ihemsdves  put  on  a  gayer  aspect.  Shabby  shop^ronts  were  lemoved, 
atnd  brome  and  plate-glass  studied  the  place  of  painted  wood  and  dmgy 
pSBes.  The  bootmakers  ma<£»  models  of  their  customers'  farovrite  legs, 
aad  paaaded  them  in  tops  and  budLskms,  in  gigantic  wide-moused  tubes 
dnt  passed  for  huntm^-gear,  and  in  delicate  silk  and  Fren^  polidi  <'  for 
evenmg  parties;"  and,  but  that  ihe  limbs  appeared  so  calm  and  an- 
mmpfed,  one  would  have  thought  that  surgical  operations  on  a  l>^o 
acale  had  been  performed  in  ^ese  bootmakos'  estahhabments.  The 
taiWrs,  v^  ware  veiy  particular  in  statmg  that  ^ure  they  spoke  every 
hngoage  under  the  sun— "  Fran9ai8,"  "Deutsch,"  '^Espanol,"  «Ita- 
fiano,"  and  "  Cherokee" — got  up  Ihe  most  bewildering  dressing-gowns, 
the  kairiest  and  most  poodle-like  paletots,  the  sportb^psst  waistMwts,  the 
tightest  ttod  most  expansive  ladies'  habits,  the  most  elaborato  dress^soats, 
ani  ^  mast  impossible  waistcoats.  They  todc  it  into  their  heads  tint  the 
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Inhabitants  of  Fiance  and  Gennany  were  coming  to  London  in  the  oos- 
tomes  which  their  ancestors  wore  when  they  rooAfat  with  Csesar  and 
Agricolay  and  filled  the  ccJumns  of  the  Times  nna  Morning  Chromde 
with  advertisements,  setting  forth,  in  elegant  French,  the  feust  that  ^*  dee 
commisy  r^unissant  le  tact  et  I'intelligence  aux  bonnes  mani^vea»  aont 
jconstamment  It  la  disposition  des  visitenrs  ;*'  or,  in  less  palatable  German, 
the  nmilar  assurance,  addressed  to  the  '^  PuUicum  und  Fremde^**  tihat 
^<  za  jeder  Zeit  stehen  tUchtige  und  verstfindige  Asdstenten  berett  jede 
Auslranft  liber  die  Geschaft  betreffenden  Gegengtftnde  zu  erthdlen,'*  to 
receiye  and  execute  the  orders  they  might  be  fstyoured  with. 

The  cultiyation  of  foreign  languafl;es  extended  also,  greatly  to  the  die* 
comfiture  of  the  honest  reader  of  plain  English  only,  to  the  yendors  of 
^'Morison's  FiUen,"  and  the  ^^FOlules  Di^iison,"  which  were  desig- 
nated the  ^' Uniymal-KrauteraTzneien,"  and  ^<  Medicine  Ve^tale  Uni- 
verselle  ;"  while  our  friend  Mechi's  razors  were  styled  '^  Basmneesem," 
and  <<  Nayajas  de  Afeitar ;"  and  the  <'  curiosos"  were  told  that  iim 
ought  on  no  account  to  ^'omitir  el  haoer  una  visita  k  la  tioida  de 
MechL''  It  became  hardly  possible  to  take  up  a  newspc^er — and  the 
infection  is  ramdly  spreading — without  makins^  the  discovery  that  you 
might  have  ^^  Comfort  mit  Oeconomie  gepaart,**  in  the  shape  of  '^  chops, 
steaks,  and  a  bed,"  at  a  yeiy  fiashionable  estaUishment^  ''nine  doors 
from  the  Monument ;"  and  thiM;,  instead  of  going  to  Paris  to  hunt  up  the 
^efimct  Rocher  de  Cancale  in  the  Rue  Bleu,  you  might  enjoy  a  little  one 
of  the  same  name,  quite  as  good,  and  a  great  deal  nearer,  by  only 
etepping  (with  money  in  your  pocket)  into  the  first  Bajrswater  omnibus 
you  happened  to  meet  wito. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  Hfttel  d'ltalie,  in  Sherrard-street,  painted 
its  doors  and  window-sills  sky-blue^  and  prepared  for  a  most  terrific  gas- 
tronomic campaign ;  the  Sabloni^  announced  its  ''  table  d^hote  at  m 
o'dock,**  and  inwardly  resolved  not  to  rive  a  new  coat  of  paint  to  any- 
thing; while  the  Provence  Hotel,  whidi  had  given  shelter  to  our  ac- 
quaintances Monsieur  Coquelicot  and  Madame  Lablonde,  gave  out  the 
startling  intimation  that  ''  restauration  ^  la  carte"  was  incessant  in  that 
establishment.  Even  the  old-frishioned  chop-houses  in  the  Strand  and 
Ha^arket  b€«;an  to  look  about  them ;  the  ''  Boars  and  Castles"  whetted 
their  tusks  ana  threw  open  their  portals ;  the  '^  Belles  Sauvages*'  looked 
amiable ;  the  ''  Queen's  Arms"  expanded  hospitably ;  the  <<  Blue  Posts'* 
declared  themselves  fixtures ;  '^  'Williams,"  who  (perfidiously)  came  "from 
Betsy's,"  intimated  his  resolve  to  supply  luncheons  and  dinners  (m  his 
own  account  (to  confirmed  bachelors  only) ;  and  "  Mrs.  Robertson,"  who 
had  been  residing  for  the  last  century  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  Fleet-street^ 
.abandoned  the  great  lexicographer,  and  set  up  housekeeping  for  herself 
sin  Maiden-lane.  Nor  were  the  creature-comforts  alone  considered. 
The  head  was  cared  for,  and  the  feet  also :  for  the  sake  of  die  former, 
^the  St  George's  Chess  Club  announced  "a  grand  chess  toumam^t;" 
»and  for  the  behoof  of  the  latter,  a  brigade  of  shoeblacks  turned  out  from 
^the  ragged  school  in  Field-lane,  in  scarlet  jackets  of  the  most  astonishing 
brilliancy.  The  interpreters,  "  as  a  body"  ^wherever  they  may  happen 
to  exist),  began,  for  the  first  time  in  theur  lives,  to  look  up ;  and  those 
who  had  <<  Wohnungen,"  or  lodgings,  to  let,  not  only  looked  up,  but  also 
very  considerably  ahead.  They  were  right  in  doine  so^  for  John  BulTs 
preparations  were  not  without  a  cause.     It  was  no  longer  die  Quadrant 
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and  *^  Leioester^squair"  that  exhibited  signs  of  the  friendly  invasion,  but 
in  all  directions  foreigners  surged  up,  affording  conyincing  proof  6f  their 
anxiety  to  see  the  latest  wonder  ot  the  woric^  to  applaud  the  design  of 
Prince  Albert,  render  honu^  to  the  genius  of  Paxton,  and  admire  the 
onwearied  indus^  and  zeal  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson. 

Shoals  of  the  *^  Briiderschaft"  also  appeared  ;  fervid  Italians  in  bands, 
like  brigands  or  opera-singers  (plunder  being  the  object  of  both  these 
classes),  hurried  to  London;  and  Switzerland  emptied  her  valleys  to 
inundate  Regent-street. 

The  Samt  Lawrence  frigate  not  only  brought  her  overwhelming  con- 
tribution of  dry  goods,  but  something  drier  sSl, — in  the  person  of  the 
president  of  '<The  Everlasting  Gold  Bluff  Sand  Company,"  who  had 
iaken  a  passage  in  her  from  New  York,  and  came — ^like  his  compears 
from  Pans — to  see  whether  ^'  a  pretty  smart  spekilation  in  dust  was 
likely  to  answer  in  Britain;  and  firmly  resolved  that  it  shouldn't  ''cave 
an ''  if  he  could  prevent  it.  Nor  was  nis  prefect  by  any  means  a  soli- 
tary one ;  for  whether  he  came  from  the  ''  diggins  on  the  Sacramento, 
was  raised  in  pleasant  Texas,  or  had  served  his  time  in  **  the  Tombs  "  at 
New  York,  Brother  Jonathan  helped  himself  on  with  his  shiniest  coat, 
and  fetched  across  the  Atiantic,  to  see  whether  he  couldn't  *^  make  a 

gle  somehow"  amonc^  the  Britishers.  Not  a  weekly  steamer  ran  up  the 
eney  that  did  not  bring  a  full  cargo  of  '^  strangers '^  from  every  one 
of  the  unions  waved  over  by  the  '<  star-spanded  banner;*'  not  a  packet 
ahowed  its  flag  on  the  Southampton  water  that  was  not  crowded  with  a 
living  freifi^ht  of  dusky  Spaniards  and  duskier  Portuguese ;  of  swarthy 
Moors  and  swarthier  Egyptians;  of  cane-coloured  East  Indians  and 
copper-coloured  Tartars ;  of  mulattoes  with  complexions  of  a  Hvely 
brown,  and  of  Haytians  (who  had  satisfied  themselves  about  glory  under 
Soulouque)  with  countenances — such  as  Solomon  loved— of  a  lovely 
black.  At  Dover  and  Folkstone,  and  eke  at  the  Tower  Stairs,  steamer 
after  steamer  arrived  with  the  bearded  civilisation  of  Europe.  There 
waa  "  your  straw-coloured  beard,"  representing  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany;  "  your  orange-tawny  beard," 
those  who  dwell  on  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries ;  and  '<  your  purple-in- 
ffrain  beard,"  our  excellent  democratic  neighbours  the  French,  who  speak 
Uieir  own  language  so  well  and  every  otiier  tongue  so  badly.  Tnere 
was,  in  fact,  an  assortment  of  beards  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  tiie 
cravings  of  a  dozen  monopolists  like  Bottom  the  Weaver ;  and  these 
were  to  "wag  all"  in  the  Orystal  Palace  in  the  merry  month  of  May. 

En  attendant  the  coming  off  of  the  opening  day,  we  must  now  see 
vhat  some  of  our  particular  friends  had  been  busy  about. 

Chapter  V. 

1ek6lish  diet;  loye-maeino  in  the  stbeet;  and  the  house  of  a 
man  of  business. 

When  M.  Adolphe  Coquelicot  returned  home  he  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted correspondence.  As  the  letter  winch  he  wrote  to  his  daughter 
will  probably  present  a  livelier  picture  of  his  sensations  on  arriving  in 
London  than  any  description  of  ours,  we  take  the  liberty  of  translat- 
ing it: 
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<<  Mr  PBML  Clothjml 

<<  It  will  beftsatififiictioiitoyottaDd  nrjr  bcotfaer  Murtia  to  kuMr  dst 
I  haye  axriyed  safdy  in  ihb  Ttttand  origmaleity  wilhitt  a^aWrt  »  apaDe 
of  my  leayiog  yoo,  aod  tbat  alretdj  I  have  made  smm  progr—  m  aar 
a&ira.  Tlie  ^Usteiiee  from  Parifl  to  London,  iB^iiding  the  iroyagaaeross 
the  sea  (which  I  admit  to  he  detestaUe),  oeoiqpies  little  moae  time  than 
it  takes  one  to  go  ficom  the  Faaboorg  St.  Deius  to  Montaofeuiyv  wkh 
this  advantage,  that  you  are  less  tired  at  the  end  of  the  jeomej  tiban  at 
the  beginning> — a  diing  that  ean  hy  no  means  be  said  after  travelliDg 
fcur  or  five  leagues  in  a  emie&u,  it  i%  in  £Kt,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  aM 
except  that  the  loohs  of  the  people,  their  stnmge  manners,  and  idam  odd 
language,  are  totally  different  &om  oar  own,  yoa  woold  hardly  think  it 
possible  that  so  lew  hours  eould  heive  brought  about  so  great  a  duzme. 

But  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  true  Frendiman  surmounts  aU  att- 
oolties  withoat  troubling  himself  about  ^  mssmer  in  which  they  are  to 
be  oirereome,  I  ecmfid^tly  expect  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall  be  eom- 
pleti^  master  of  the  position.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  Eaghuai  is 
to  leani  to  speak  En^ish  ;  without  that,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  foreigBer 
to  have  mneh  suceess.  But  the  key  to  ^  language  is  soon  {bond. 
It  consists,  in  addition  to  a  few  ordinary  phrases  ^  ci?9ity,  of  one 
shnrt  word — 'Yas!'  For  example:  m  saluting  an  acquaintanoe,  you 
say,  ^How  you  do-— yas!'  and  immediately  you  axe  undecalood,  and 
your  own  health  is  inouired  after ;  and  m  taeir  ho^itahty  they  ask, 
'  Will  you  some  beerr  to  which  you  answer,  '  Yas  i'  aEnd  tibey  gire 
you  aU  you  require.  Tins  being  the  case,  it  is  proper  nr  die 
£(»eigner  to  say  ^  Yas*  on  all  ocoasions,  iHiether  he  is  asking  a  qoestibn  or 
replyme  to  one;  that  little  word  smooths  down  erery  impediment.  You 
know  ihat  I  had  already  fwepared  myself  for  Ei^bnd  1^  stodyiac  that 
nalaahle  bo(^  '  UArglais  sans  Maitre  en  Viogt-chgiq  Le^ons^'  wmoh  I 
bcHBght  in  the  Rue  'N^tadour  for  Aree  francs  ;  and  althoofi^  I  did  net 
get  thxoughmore  than  two  of  those  lessons,  the  service  which  they  have 
rendered  me  is  immense^^and  I  particularly  deore  that  you  will  ooei^ 
yonndlf  with  the  yolume,  and  engage  your  undo  to  do  the  same;  you 
can  thus  converse  fluently  with  each  other  before  you  leftve  Pans,  which 
wi^  be  a  great  advantage. 

^'  The  next  thing,  after  the  language,  for  a  stcanger  to  vanquish,  is 
the  diet  On  landing  at  Dover,  in  a  state  of  emptiness  whiidi  is  not  to 
be  described,  on  account  of  the  assoeiatbns  whidi  it  awakens,  every  tra- 
veller  was  clamorous  for  breakfost;  and  had  it  not  been  for  ihe  violence 
of  our  hunger,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  posdUe  to  eat  the  hnge 
peces  of  cold  '  biff'  which  were  set  before  us.  Only  imagine,  my  dear 
Clotilde,  that  when  seated  behind  one  of  these  masses  I  underwent  a  total 
eclipse,  and  became  invisible  £rom  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  I 
ga^  with  astonishment  at  this  eigantic  pUUy  which  I  knew  not  how  to 
attack.  Presently  a  stout,  dderfy  man,  dressed  in  black,  like  one  of  the 
huisders  of  the  A]ssembly,  but  who  was,  I  discovered,  a  waiter,  approached 
me  vnth  a  monster  knifo  and  foric,  the  blade  of  the  former  bei^  at  least 
a  mitre  in  lei^^  ^  and  in,  a  short,  jerking  manner  of  iqieedi  oheenied, 
'Bomd  of  biffTsar?'  and  before  I  knew  v^  he  meant,  orwasaUsto 
tef^y  with  a  dextmty  that  was  truly  marvdlons,  my  plate  was  covered 
vnth  <biff'  as  with  a  carpet     I  immediately  began  to  eat  some^  aid 
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Samai  it  ijaly  AriiciMM,  tied  of  a  vmrar  of  whoA  it  is  not  poaaiUd  U 
foBOk  aa  idfift  till  it  k  tasted;  and  I  was  aaf^lj  ievwukag  it — aaxioiis 
to  xeplaaa  wiuUi  I  kad  kst — wheoy  in  aa  uidiadcy  moment^  tka  gmmm 
iBaa  m  blade  east  lus  ^»  once  aiore  ubsb  me.  *  Good  GpckI,  nrV  ha 
flrriiiiaflH,  ia  a  tooe  of  the  iMOst  Yiolent  ctaspaiiv  '  7<ki  eat  ^  fatflp"  widuMit 
mustard !'  This  I  learnt  aftaffwards  to  be  (me  of  the  stioagest  pvejn- 
dkes  ef  aa  Englishaian; — to  separata  ^biff'  and  mustard  is,  m  hia 
Afioioa,.  a  greater  crime  thaa  the  separation  of  Ghnndiand  Statew  Yo« 
an  aivassy  Clotilde,  that  lor  the  mccdknt  mnalacd  sold  by  joor  moda 
Martia^  aad  lor  whioh  he  zeoeived  the  aiadal  of  honour  with  his  ir^tmt 
^mvenimi,  I  have  aa  infinite  v^gard^  and  beUering  this  to  be  ihm 
wama,  and  that  its  detteate  flavour  would  assist  in  restorins^  the  tone  of 
my  stomaeh,  I  helped  myself  very  pleBtifiiUy»  puttiag  a  kzge  ouanti^ 
on  my  ^  IAS,'  which  I  hastily  swaliowed.  iVism  Se  tmOe  eomichonsi^ — 
how  caa  I  tell  you  what  I  instantly  safiEoied !  it  was  as  if  I  had  sud- 
denly taken  a  neiy  poison !  It  diokad  me  ia  my  throat,  burnt  off  liie 
soof  of  my  moath,  seised  me  by  the  nos%  as  if  my  bitterest  enemy  were 
woendiung  that  <»gan  firora  my  Usee,  aad  oompelled  my  eyes  to  stream 
W9th  scalding  tews ; — those  eyes  tiuit  have  lod^  on  the  overthrow  af 
dynasties  without  a  twinkle.  I  darted  from  my  seat,  dragging  away 
me  tahledoth  aad  upsetting  an  urn  fiill  of  boiling  water  in  my  flight* 
I  qmttered  and  strove  to  get  rid  of  the  nauseous  mixture.  I  dendied 
my  fist%  and  raged  up  and  down  the  saloon,  uttering  the  deepest  male- 
dictions against  so  barbarous  a  sanee;  and  but  for  the  fear  of  sacriflcing 
Aa  good  understanding  between  two  great  nations,  and  putting  aa  end 
to  the  Great  £zhibitbn,  I  firmly  beheve  I  should  have  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  waiter  with  his  own  carving-knife.  The  old  miscreant  came  rush- 
ing towards  me.  '  Smell  to  your  breads  sar! — smell  to  your  bread,  ssr  V 
be  TociliMBated ;  but  what  he  meant  by  those  expressbns  I  vttnly  endea- 
voured to  guess.  Seeing  my  iaabiltty  to  eomfoehend  him,  he  seized 
some  bread  from  the  table  and  thrust  it  dose  to  my  nose.  I  gapped 
for  breath,  and,  m  I  did  so,  the  terrible  pain  abated,  as  if  by  magic. 
The  waiter  smiled,  aad  though  but  an  instant  befiire  I  could  have  ued 
his  Mood  like  water,  my  feelings  of  resentment  evaporated.  I  reflected 
that  he  was,  in  all  probability,  a  respectable  p^e  defamiUe  like  mysdf  ; 
and  after  folding  bun  in  a  dose  embrace,  in  token  of  reconciliation,  I 
again  took  my  place  at  the  break&st-table,  wh«re  I  finidied  a  great 
deal  more  '  bi^'  but  toudied  no  more  mustard. 

'*  I  have  often  heard  that  the  English  have  but  one  sauce  to  all  their 
dishes,  but  I  little  thought  I  should  so  soon  M  a  victim  to  the  diafac^cal 


'^  This,  however,  has  been  my  only  experiment  upon  English  living, 
kfty  owing  to  the  experience  <£  a  French  lady,  one  of  my  fellow-tcavdlers, 
who  baa  visHsd  LoNodon  several  lames,  I  am  established — as  you  will 
observe — in  a  Frendi  hoteL  It  lumpens,  singulariy  enough,  to  stand  at 
the  eemer  of  'Bear-strit,'  which,  literally  transUted,  means  the  Rue 
0UX  Our$y  thoudi  there  an  no  more  bears  in  it  than  in  our  own;  ao 
that  I  find  mymi  almost  at  home,  particnlarly  when  I  am  &vourad  with 
the  society  of  Madame  LaUonde,  the  lady  of  whom  I  have  ^ken.  1^ 
ia  by  profession  a  somiambulist,  but  has  alsp  a  v^  extensive  connexion 
with  some  large  houses  of  business  both  ia  raris  aad  London. 

*'I  have  nai  yet  learnt  in  ivbat  theii  ipeektUte  consists;  indeed,  I 
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believe  their  dealmgs  are  in  a  ^neral  way,  and  that  ihe  enirtpriie  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  meet  the  ezigendes  ot  the  Great  Exhibition ;  but  I 
am  informed  by  Madame  Lablonde  that  thm  capital  la  enormoiUy  and 
tiiat  they  reckon  upon  immense  pn^ts.  The  name  of  the  company  is 
the  '  Exploitation  Aorifique  de  tons  les  Pays,'  and  their  Paris  eatabhah- 
ment  is  in  the  Rue  de  Bondy,  not  far  from  the  Rue  de  Lancry.  One  of 
their  operations  in  London  will  be  to  form  what  is  called  here  a  *  Chib»* 
as  a  point  de  rhmion  for  foreigners  of  all  nations.  At  present  die 
general  principle  alone  is  laid  down,  which  is  to  accommodate,  or  take  in, 
as  many  as  possible ;  but  the  details  will,  yery  shortly,  be  set  befinv  the 
public  Madame  Lablonde  has  promised  me  a  list  of  the  directors ;  and 
in  a  countiy  so  full  of  speculators  as  England,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
a  number  of  very  imposine  names — so  she  assures  me— will  be  obtained. 
She  has  obliringly  offered  me  several  shares,  en  commandite;  but  as  I 
am  one  who  uke  to  look  af^r  my  own  afiairs,  I  reserve  my  adhesion  till 
I  know  something  more  of  the  prospects  of  the  company.  In  case,  how- 
ever, that  the  speculation  should  prove  a  very  fine  one,  I  have  not  abso- 
lutely said  'No;'  and  in  the  mean  time  (do  not  read  to  my  brother 
Martin  what  relates  to  this  matter)  desire  our  cousin  Dubrocq,  ^  notary 
public,  to  make  some  inquiries  on  the  subject  If  the  venture  is  in 
reality  Califomian,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  have  something  to  do  with 
it  Madame  LaUonde  is  evidently  a  very  clever  person,  but  I  am,  as 
yet,  ignorant  of  her  antecedents.  Of  her  good  nature  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  she  has  very  kindly  undertaken  this  morning  to  show  some 
part  of  London  to  anotner  fellow-traveller  of  ours,  Monsieur  Blumentopi^ 
a  German,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  en  route ;  and  she  is  now  abs^t 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  true  she  has  business  to  transact  in  the  city  with 
some  directors,  and  M.  Blumentopf,  besides  bdng  a  good-looking  young 
man,  will  serve  as  a  protector;  but  to  transact  her  affairs,  she  might 
as  easily  have  gone  en  voUure ;  so  her  kindness  towards  him  remains 
the  same.  * 

<<  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  sitting  alone  in  my  chamb^,  the 
window  of  which  looks  out  upon  a  grande  place  called  iJeicesta^equaiT. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Place  Yenddme ;  but  neither  in  the  centre,  as 
with  us,  nor  anywhere  else  that  I  can  see,  is  there  anything  for  an 
Englishman  to  be  proud  of.  The  houses  that  surround  the  squarr  are  of 
all  sizes  and  colours — some  of  a  dirty  brown,  others  of  a  dirty  wlute ; 
but  whether  they  are  wlnte  or  brown,  all  of  them  are  equally  dirty.  On 
the  outsides  are  numerous  affiches:  Burford's  Panorama — Linwood's 
Exhilntion— Wine  Shades— The  Greatest  Wonder  of  the  World, 
Hatching  by  Steam — Tremendous  Sacrifice — Western  Institution — 
Guinness's  Stout — and  a  multitude  of  others,  which  are  too  for  off  for 
me  to  copy.  Along  the  upper  side  of  the  squarr  is  continually  passing  a 
stream  of  people,  who  are  tempted  to  buy  a  number  of  objets  from 
merchants  who  station  themselves  dose  to  the  pavement  offering  thar 
wares,  as  they  do  on  the  Boulevards  in  Paris.  Some  of  them  are  selliiig 
almanacks — others  silver  medals— others  combs,  buttons,  pocket-books, 
oranges,  umbrellas.  At  one  comer  is  a  degraisseur,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  ragged  people ;  he  seizes  a  dirty  boy  by  the  collar,  and  begins  to  scnib 
his  jacket  with  a  piece  of  so§^  stone,  or  some  substance  like  tluit,  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand ;  the  boy  has  a  fiu^e  which  gets  redder  and  redder;  he 
tries  to  escape,  and  is  ready  to  cry,  but  the  pitiless  degraisseur  continues 
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to  serub  bim;  he  then  tarns  bim  roand  wiih  an  air  of  triomph,  and  says 
somethmg  I  cannot  hear,  wUch  makes  the  people  laugh ;  he  lets  ihe  hoy  go, 
who  slinks  into  the  crowd,  and  then  he  sells  his  mwchandise  amongst  those 
who^  it  is  plidn,  are  v^  mooh  in  want  of  it.  This  scene  is  gay  enough, 
and  up  one  of  die  streets  a  litUe  further  off  is  PolichineUe^  to  make  it 

E\  but  all  the  rest  of  the  squarr  is  excesaiTely  triste-— not  a  human 
is  seen  to  pass  on  the  other  sides.  In  the  middle,  howerer,  there 
a  miserable  stone  figure  on  horseback,  hke  the  Commandant  de 
Seville,  as  he  is  represented  at  the  Ambigu.  The  workmen  are  now 
busy  in  digging  the  foundations  for  a  building^,  which  is  to  hold  a  monster 
l^obe^  for  the  people  of  all  countries  to  visit  and  find  ihemselyes  at. 
home  m. 

^*  But  I  must  leave  off  my  description,  for  a  visitor  is  announced  to  see 
me.        ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

*'  In  dosmg  my  letter,  for  which  I  have  very  few  minutes  left,  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  person  who  called  upon  me  was  the  tfolet  de  chambre  of 
M.  de  Beauvilliers,  tin  personage  tres  rkhe  et  trtt  dutmgul,  who  came 
to  London  yesterday  at  the  same  time  as  myself.  There  is  a  little 
romance  in  nis  affiur  with  which  the  mouchoir  brode  that  was  made  by 
us  and  sold  to  the  English  milord  for  the  jour  de  Tan  is  connected.  It 
will  find  its  way  after  all  into  the  Exhibition,  and,  what  is  quite  as  agree- 
able, I  shall  get  a  good  deal  of  money  by  the  transaction.  In  my  next 
letter  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  will  dien  fix  the  day  when  you 
are  to  leave  Paris  with  your  uncle  Martin.  I  embrace  you  tenderly,  and 
him  also,  and  remain,  your  affectionate  fetther, 

"  Adolfhe  Coqtjblicot. 

'<  On  m'assure  qu'on  porte  les  manchettes  toutes  aussi  larges  k  Lamiim 
qu'  k  Paris.** 

M.  Adolphe  kept  his  promise  £Edthfully,  and  a  very  short  time  elapsed 
before  the  rest  of  the  Coquelicot  family  made  their  appearance ;  the  ex- 
cdleot  Martin  forgetting,  m  the  huny  of  his  departure  from  Paris,  to  in- 
voke the  aid  of  his  patron  saint  by  branding  himself  on  some  part  of  his 
person  with  a  red-hot  horseshoe,  that  custom  having  been  invariably 
practised  during  the  middle  ages,  when  respect  for  the  saints  was  a  little 
more  rife  amongst  French  travellers  than  it  hs^pens  to  be  at  present 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  slight  indication  which  we  have  already 
eiven  of  the  pursuits  of  Madame  Desiree  Lablonde,  and  in  spite  of  M. 
Adolphe  Coquelicot's  praise,  that  pure  disinterestedness  was  not  the 
baris  of  aU  her  actions.  Direct  her  thoughts  as  much  as  she  would  to 
the  affairs  of  the  other  world,  there  were,  nevertheless,  moments  when 
her  extra-lucidity  occupied  itself  to  the  foil  as  earnestly  with  the  con- 
cerns of  this.  We  do  not  wish  to  wrong  the  lady,  but  for  our  own  part 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  one  of  the  two  worlds  was  always  made 
subservient  to  the  other;  which  kicked  the  beam  Madame  Lablonde's 
career  will  determine. 

In  what  school  of  somnambulism  Madame  Lablonde  acquired  her  art 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  whether  she  was  a  pupil  of  Dnpotet,  or  a 
disdple  of  Alphonse  Cahagneti  we  cannot  decide;  but  one  thing  is 
tolerably  certun — that  she  had  become  a  very  successful  practitioner ; 
and  the  fact  tends  greatly  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  the  Parisums  for  good 
sense^  when  we  state  that  at  least  onehiJf  of  the  holders  of  tickets  in  tho 
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<Hiie»odnv  1^.^    At  dv  lotteiy,  as  is  well  kaewn,  aiybody,  iite 

ilmllielBBkySii^ftr  ow  inseimUefrne  dMaaa  ^  hwdsMPe  ■■! I 

of  Bisiteett  ikmrnuad  porods  steriii^,  ^— it  sooads  ewmbeMsrin  FieBRsh 
— Ibe  aagnifieeiit  som  of  fimr  todred  Aonsemd  frame !  To  SMisfy 
ike  Prfiiawe  that  tin  gold  is  adi  xeady,  and  only  waitiiig  tke  adyeat  of 
thsfntaBSteholderof  the  prise  to  traiiflfann  itself  mtoco^^  Ae 

ingots  sa«  daily  oa  Tiew  at  the  kwtamte  of  die  lottety  on  the  BcndcvaMl 
MoDtmartie;  asid  lest  any  one  should  mdke  a  nisteke  and  go  to  the 
wfenghoaseinseardiof  fortwe,  we  heg  to  add,  du*  die  offiee  is  as 
So.  10^  and  diat  idl  odKis  are  ooimtoiftit  As  die  taekets  are  sdll  m 
ffefUCf  nothing  has  yet  oocaired  to  disturb  the  in^aUilnlity  of  Mailaaiii 
Lahkmde's  pndictioiis,  aad  diese  who  hold  1^  lueky  muaben  leaiain 
as  sanguine  as  before 

Now,  it  is  plain  diat  an  ntdhridual  who  can  inspire  eo  maHy  persons 
mth  £ikh  must  be  a  Tery  desirable  ally  in  any  speonMen  of  magnitbde 
whsoh  depends  chiefly  on  opinion ;  ana  it  will  «(zate  ae  uuipiiue  when 
the  reader  bears  in  mind  tbt  Madame  Labkmde  acted  on  tne  hint  cfM. 
Carli»  in  leaving  PaiiB--^diat  the  Frenoh  directors  of  the  "<  Ezpkhation 
Aurifique''  should  cast  their  eyes  on  her  as  a  yaiinMe  agent  in  London 
for  extending  the  adTantages  jRM^osed  to  the  pdblic  l^  the  new  eom- 
nam.  That  they  did  so  we  hare  seen  by  what  M.  Coqnelieot  ssad  in 
nis  letter ;  how  shefuUHled  her  mission  it  remains  for  us  to  show. 

When  MahoBMt  had  fulhr  matured  ^  prefect  of  his  new  creed,  las 
first  step  was  to  innoculate  his  wife  Oadijah  widi  a  sincere  belief  hdng 
well  aware  dnit  one  real  enthusiast  is  wordi  a  hundred  adherents,  who 
become  so  only  complaomdy,  or  foom  modves  of  personal  interest. 
Madame  Lablonde  acted  on  the  same  principle,  and  whenever  die  could 
find  materials  plastic  enough  to  mould  into  the  required  shape,  she  did 
not  neglect  die  opportunity.  She  imagined  dut  in  Herr  Bkunentopf  she 
had  encountered  just  sneh  a  person  as  she  desired  to  meet  with  for  die 
furtheranoe  of  die  scheme  to  which  she  had  just  lent  her  aid.  As  a 
German,  and  therefore  naturally  gyrea  to  mysticism,  he  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ready  made  for  her  purpose;  he  would  grre  ere(fit  to  aU  her 
Syfailliae  powers,  and  beliefe  at  once  in  diem  ;  all  diat  remained,  diete- 
fore,  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  qmto  as  great  a  fool  in  matters  of 
business  as  in  his  ideas  of  spirttaahsm.  She  soon  discorered  dnt, 
in  this  rsBpeot,  he  possessed  the  amount  of  inteffigence  iHiidi  usually 
goes  to  ixe  composidon  of  a  Geraian  Kauffman ;  that,  as  a  dealer  in 
broaddoths,  he  miderstood  hb  mitm  thoroughly;  and  as  the  chief  test  of 
sanity  is  h4d  to  be  a  knowledge  of  die  yalue  of  money,  that  he  was  so  fiur 
pesncdy  sane.  To  mofe  bim,  dien,  to  her  puipose,  and  miriead  him  in 
nis  pursnit  after  woridly  gam,  it  was  neeessary  that  he  should  become 
her  lover. 

When  a  lady  makes  up  her  mind  te  tins  kind  of  game,  the  odds  are 
that  she  leaves  off  a  winner.  Widi  youth  and  beraty— -two  exce&ent 
tramp  cards — the  issue  is  seldom  doubtful ;  but  when  dieir  absence  has 
to  be  supfdied  by  the  player*s  skill  the  event  is  not  qmto  so  certain. 
Now,  tnrth  compels  us  to  state  that  Madame  Lablonde  |^aced  her  rdianoe 
radier  on  her  intdlectaal  strength  dian  on  that  of  her  personal  charms. 
Not  that  she  neglected  the  latter  (what  woman  does,  even  amongst  die 
Bosjesmen?),  but,  with  all  her  expoieDce  indie nse of  dyes  and  cosmedes. 
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asd  all  the  aMtenee  tint  Clemenywi  and  Hooqnet  ooaU  gke,  she  mm 
noi  able  to  eompel  tiie  wrong  aide  oi  fire-and-mfy  to  wear  Ae  attra>- 
tioos  of  die  riffht  side  o£  five-and-twMty.  Still  die  made  ap  ^mj  wrii, 
and  \j  dint  ol  good  eyea^  well  dwaen  teeth,  and  eaaaideffrilde  akffl  in 
ihe  maaageaottDt^  hat  veily  ooirtiiFed  to  paaa  fiir  only  twoHkhixda  of 

aaio,  wa 


her  real  age.  Her  Toiee^  aa  we  luMre  aaid,  was  agamat  her  bat  ahe^ 
partly  xamMied  thia  defect  by  die  ohoioe  of  her  wmdsy  and,  moteorery 
kept  it  under  as  much  aa  possiUe;  it  waa  only  in  BMmenls  of  enafta^ 
ment,  or  when  she  had  no  partienJar  design  upon  her  auditors,  that  she 
allowed  it  to  haye  full  i^ar. 

The  hiodwdly  hoapitahty  ci  the  Gi£brd-atreet  ScbneiderHnaater  not 
hafing  eKtended  to  the  o&r  <4  ^  bed  for  die  season,  when  beds  in 
London  were  likely  to  be  worth  a  German  pviaoe'a  roTenne,  Herr  Bkn 
mentopf  had  not  yet  fixed  himaelf  in  a  lodging;  and  it  was  while  wait* 
ing  to  diaoof  OT  one^  in  die  aeareh  after  which  Madame  Labkmde  had 
promised  her  aasiatanoe,  that  he  joyfidly  accepted  her  kind  offer  of  show- 
ing him  the  town* 

After  parading  herTiotim  thvoiigfa  some  of  die  leading  dioroughfiiiea 
at  die  West-end,  and  exdtii:^  innnmerable  ^'wonderachdns,"  '^  unge* 
henresy*'  and  ^unmogUches,'* — the  simple  and  ooEtttant  ezpreasioDa  of 
German  admiration — Madame  Lablonde  eondueted  Heir  Bhmientopf 
whither  her  own  affiurs  led  her»  The  way  lay  dirough  streets  mudi  less 
frequented  than  diose  they  had  trayersed,  and  the  eomparadye  quiet  and 
abaence  of  hurrying  crowds  afforded  at  lengdi  an  i^^iortunity  finr  eonyer- 
satioaL 

**  And  is  it  long,''  she  inquired,  adroitly  adopting  die  word  dearest  to 
German  ears, — '*  is  it  long  since  you  qmtted  Fadierland  T* 

**  Ah,  mein  Gottl"  exdaimed  the  Bronswicker,  his  apoetro^^ies  being 
alwaya  in  bis  own  language,  'Mt  is  now  nearly  a  month  since  I  left  the 
banks  of  the  Ocker,  but  I  yisited  seyeral  places  on  business  on  my^^way,  and 
stayed  a  fortnight  in  Paris." 

"  To  which  circumstance  I  waa  indebted  for  the  pleaaure  ot  meeting 
you  on  the  Calais  railway." 

^  Ganz  gewiss,"  said  die  literal  German. 

'*  Gance  geyice,"  returned  Madame  Lablonde,  in  accents  long  drawn 
out,  ^  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

'^  I  beg  pardon ;  I  should  haye  translated, — it  means,  *  Undoubtedly.' " 

^  What  a  noble  language  is  yours! — how  strong  and  yet  how  sweet ! 
Who  would  think  it  di£&ult  to  pronounce?  But  we  find  it  so  in 
France.  Your  own  name  for  lustance — Blon — Blin — Blano-manteau, 
— iadiatitr 

^'  Nein !  it  is  Blumentopf  1"  And  he  laid  a  strong  accent  on  die  last 
iHtee. 

^  Bleu— 4non— etoffe — ah,  c'est  9a— que  yent  dire  ce  nom-lH  ?" 

^  Ca  signifie  dans  notre  langue,  un  pot  aux  fleurs !" 

**  Quelle  charmante  id^e,"  exdaimed  die  Sybil;  <^  il  faut^tre  Allemand 
ponr  ayoir'  de  tela  noms  !     And  your  Christian  name  ?" 

«  Karl  Gustay." 

^Kail!  ah,  that  is  pretty  well;  but  Gustaye— that  is  adorable  I  May 
I  call  you  Gustaye  ?  Do  you  eyer  read  Paul  de  Kock  ?  I  diou^t  not. 
It  ia  'a  pity ;  one  of  hb  noblest  creations  is  named  Gustaye.  Do  you 
know,"  continoed  Madame  Lablonde^  widi  animationi  *^  that  if  it  were 
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KBohle  for  me  to  doubt  of  the  existeiioe  of  spiritual  agency— I,  iv1m> 
ve  been  chosen  to  interpret  the  mysteries  of  anodier  worid"  ('^  moy> 
ennant  trois  francs  par  t^te,"  she  thought  to  herself),  ^<  the  very  hct  of 
your  being  called  Gustavo,  and  the  assodatbn  with  it  of  lovely  flowers, 
would  compel  me  to  that  belief.  I  may  Eisner  to  you,  th^i — ^bnt  it  is 
in  the  strictest  confidence — that  the  spirit  who  rules  over  my  star  dis- 
closed to  me  in  my  last  trance  the  name  of  the  mortal  whose  planet  is 
co-ordinate  with  mine.    Do  you  understand  Sanscrit?" 

<<  Nein !"  replied  Blumentopf,  beginning  to  feel  deeply  interested,  and 
staring  with  his  large  blue  eyes  like  the  owl  on  Ilsenstein — ^^  nein  !'* 

"I  wish  you  did.  The  spirits  that  appear  to  me  always  speak  in 
Sanscrit,  or  some  other  remarkable  lanpiage.  Now,  the  name  of  my 
twin  star  is  Champaca,  which  means,  lit^uUy,  'a  flower-pot,'  from 
^  Champac,'  a  beautiful  flower,  the  exact  colour  of— of —no,  do  not  look 
at  me  so  earnestly,  I  cannot  tell  you  if  you  do ;  it  is  a  bhie  flower* 
But,  what  is  more  strange,  the  spirit  displayed  a  scroll,  on  which  wa» 
written,  in  letters  of  flr^  a  distmguished  European  name,  borne  by  a> 
great  Swedish  conqueror,  and  never  bestowed  ignobly ;  all  who  are  liom 
under  the  planet '  Champaca'  bear  that  name." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  anxiously  inquired  the  Brunswicker,  his  love  of  tho 
supernatural  now  fully  awakened. 

<<  You  have  just  mentioned  it,"  replied  Madame  Lablonde,  in  a  £unt 
voice ;  "  it  is  your  own !" 

'<  Dies'  ist  die  merkwiirdigste  und  unbekannteste  Sache !"  fit^o^sk\m«»A 
Herr  Blumentopf,  swallowing  all  he  heard,  and  readv  to  swallow  as  much 
more.  He  absolutely  gasped  for  another  dose,  and  Madame  Lablonde^ 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  kindly  administered  a  full  one.  The  effect  of 
the  agreeable  compound  of  flattenr  and  mysticism,  aided  by  some  very 
tender  glances,  qmte  settled  Herr  Blumentopf.  He  pressed  W  closer  to 
his  side,  and  murmured,  **  Herzliebste !"  The  fieiscinating  Decree  was  not 
able  to  reply  to  him  in  German,  but  she  returned  the  pressure,  whidi 
answered  quite  as  well,  and  the  enamoured  Brunswicker  walked  on  in 
silence,  bewildered  with  tumultuous  feeluiffs. 

It  was  exactly  the  frame  of  mind  that  best  suited  Madame  LablondeV 
immediate,  as  well  as  her  ultimate  purpose,  for  she  was  not  particularly 
anxious  that  such  wits  as  her  new  lover  possessed  should  be  unnecessarily 
sharnened  at  that  moment 

Their  walk  had  been  a  long  one,  and  after  various  windings  and 
doublings,  had  brought  them  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  Regent's  Paric, 
on  the  outskirts  of  St.  John's  Wood.  Madame  Lablonde  moved  forward 
with  the  assured  step  of  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,, 
and  at  length  arriv^  at  a  house  which  stood  alone  in  a  lai^ge  garden, 
surrounded  by  a  high  walL  Unlike  the  dwellings  near  it— aU  of  which 
were  distinguished  by  some  patrician  designation,  such  as  ^*  Howard 
Lodge,"  "Cavendish  Abbey,"  "  Plantagenet  Cottage,"  « Fiti-Mortimer 
Villa,"  and  the  like — ^this  house  was  unnamed ;  '^  A  1,"  in  small  characters 
on  the  gate-post  alone  affording  enlightenment  to  the  letter-carrier  or 
casual  visitor.  It  had  not  even  the  distinctive  bell-plates  for  ^^  viritors" 
and  "  servants,"  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  aristos  of  "  The 
Wood."  What  was  beyond  the  wall  could  only  be  guessed  at,  even  from 
the  opposite  ride  of  the  road,  where  the  chimneys  and  blue-slated  roof  of 
the  building  only  were  visible ;  nor  was  there  much  disclosed  when  the 
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small  dotsely-grated  trap-door  was  half  wiihdrawn,  and  the  question  asked 
respecting  Uie  business  of  the  persons  who  rang  for  admittance. 

^^  Is  Mr.  Jones  at  home  ?"  asked  Madame  Lablonde,  when  this  cere- 
mony had  been  performed. 

A  man's  voice  was  heard  in  reply,  but  no  one  was  visible. 

"  Mr.  Jones  has  gone  to  America,"  said  the  voice,  in  a  steady  tone,  as 
if  accustomed  to  return  this  answer. 

^'Really !"  returned  Madame  Lablonde,  with  corresponding  calmness; 
<<  be  so  good  as  to  let  him  have  this  card;"  and  she  presented  one  as  she 
qx^e. 

The  card  disappeared  through  the  wicket^  and  its  presentation  seemed 
to  produce  an  instantaneous  effect,  for  the  door  was  suddenly  opened, 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time,  and  Madame  Lablonde, 
haTing  whispered  to  her  ''  bon  Gustave"  to  wait  for  her  *'  un  petit  quart 
dlieure,"  glided  through  the  aperture,  and  the  door  was  immediately 
closed. 

While  Herr  Blumentopf  remains  outside,  chewing  the  cud  of  a  fancy 
that  was  all  sweetness,  we  will  follow  the  lady.  The  mysterious  janitor, 
-who  was  a  man  of  colour,  grinned  a  very  wic(e-mouthed  welcome  as  soon 
as  he  saw  Madame  Labkmde's  well-remembered  features,  and  preceding 
her  up  a  short  flight  of  steps,  gave  her  admission  to  the  house  itsel£ 
He  tapped  at  a  side  4oor  in  tiie  hall,  and  a  deep-toned  '*  Come  in"  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal.  The  negro  disappeared  for  an  instant,  a  hasty 
exclamation  of  surprise  was  heard,  and  the  next  moment  Madame  La- 
Uonde  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  individual  whom  she  had 
sought 

Mr.  Jones — ^for  the  gentieman  in  question  acknowledged  himself  (on 
this  occasion)  the  owner  of  that  remaricable  name— was  a  tall,  stout,  and 
rather  good-looking  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  florid  complexion,  a  coun- 
tenance which  the  world  calls  ''open,"  and  a  jovial,  good-hmnoured  ex- 
pression on  his  somewhat  blunt  features.  He  was  attired  in  a  morning 
costume,  which,  though  a  dishabille,  was  yet  sufficientiy  splendid,  and 
partook  of  an  Oriental  character,  to  which,  also,  many  objects  that  were 
scattered  about  the  apartment  bore  resembhmce.  His  costume,  for 
example,  consisted  of  an  elaborately-flowered  shawl  dressing-gown,  the 
ground  of  which  was  purple  and  the  lining  scarlet,  and  it  was  confined 
round  the  waist  by  purple  and  scarlet  cords,  which  terminated  in  enor- 
mous bunches  like  gigantic  bell-pulls.  The  rest  of  his  habiliments  was 
artfiilly  composed  all  of  one  piece  of  fine  green  shawl,  the  vest  being 
listened  with  matted  gold  buttons,  and  the  wide  trousers  terminating  in 
a  broad  border  of  palm-leaf  pattern.  Bright  yellow  slippers  decked  his 
feet,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  iez  of  crimson  cloth  with  a  blue  silk 
tassel  of  no  slight  volume.  A  thick  gold  chain  issued  from  beneath  hb 
flovring  shirt-collar,  and,  crossing  his  ample  chest,  buried  its  snaky  length  in 
one  of  his  waistcoat  pockets.  He  was,  in  short,  as  brilliant  a  specimen  of 
quasi-Orientahsm  as  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  out  of  Asia,  not  even  excepting 
Uie  individuals  who  figure  at  the  Cafe  Turc,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens 
in  Paris.  From  his  style  of  dress  and  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  Mr. 
Jones  might,  by  a  slight  stretch  of  imagination,  have  been  taken  for  one 
of  those  public  writers  in  Constantinople,  the  Y^dji,  who — ^for  the  con- 
venience of  adventurous  Franks — indite  love-letters  and  copies  of  Turkish 
Terse  for  the  aforesaid  Franks  to  throw  into  tiie  open  lattices  of  the  fair 
ApriL — VOL.  xci.  wo.  ccclxiv.  2  ] 
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Odalisques,  whose  misfortune  it  is  not  to  know  how  to  read.  That  oeoHp^ 
tion  consisted,  apparently,  in  registering  a  very  extensire  cone^KXideDoe^ 
a  large  manuscript  volume  provided  with  a  lode  and  key  lying  open  belbre 
him,  and  the  wnting-table  at  which  he  sat  being  strewed  with  printed 
papers  and  letters.  The ''  Blue  Book  of  Addresses,"  Dod*s  last ''  Peerage," 
Kelly's  '^  Fost-office  Directory,"  and  othor  volumes  of  reference — French  as 
well  as  English — were  also  lying  about,  and  appeared  to  be  a  good  desd  ia 
requisition.  On  the  chimney-piece  was  a  handsome  French  dock,  re- 
presenting **  The  Sack  o£  Troy,"  in  a  very  lively  mamier;  it  was  tap- 
ported  by  some  beautiful  Sevres  teacups  and  saucers  with  medallion  poc^ 
traits  of  Madame  du  Bacri,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  other  virtaous 
odehrities;  and  the  eomtoUs  on  either  side  were  covered  with  obfeit  ia 
ohina  and  ^^tMi^me.  Turkish  swords  and  di^;gers,{Mfltolsnchlymomitod, 
a  fur  pdisse  with  a  star  on  the  breast,  a  cavalry  nniforai^  with  jack- 
boots to  oorrespond,  hats  of  difFerent  £wm  and  cokrar,  nnmeroua  stieki 
and  riding-whips,  an  Indian  hookah,  several  Turkish  and  Grerman  pipai^ 
a  large  box  of  o^ars,  and  three  or  four  wigs  on  blocks  at  one  tide  m  the 
apartment,  were  amongst  the  many  thinsfs  that  caught  the  eye  on  enter- 
ing it.  We  have  spoken  o£  exercising  the  imagination ;  very  little  of  it 
was  necessary  here  to  make  a  stranger  think  he  had  accidentally  stunhied 
opon  a  masquerade  warehouse  instead  of  a  private  gentleman's  study. 

On  the  enttanoe  of  Madame  Lahlonde,  the  occupant  of  the  room— 
there  are  reasons  for  not  callii^  him  the  owner  <^  the  mansion — rose 
£roin  his  seat,  and  welcomed  her  with  considerable  empreaement  The 
first  greetings  over,  and  the  lady  having  found  a  seat  on  the  8ofi^ — no 
easy  matter,  considering  the  crowd  of  wings  that  already  occupied  it, — 
Mr.  Jones  addressed  his  visitor,  speaking  French  or  English  just  as  it 
happttied  best  to  express  his  thought. 

'<  £h  Inen,  Desiree;  comment  vont  les  affaires  ?" 

"  Mais,  pas  mal,  mon  cher*  .Ca  commence  un  peu.  Tu  as  re9a  ma 
demiere  lettre?" 

«*  Si  fiut" 

<<  Alors,  tu  sais  la  diose  1^-bas?" 

"UAurifique?" 

**  Sans  doute.     £t  la  perspective  id  ?" 

**  On  ns  pent  mieux.     Vois  done  comme  je  m'ocoiqie  k  kctm  !*' 

^*  Je  le  vois  bien.     Et  le  resultat" 

*<  Je  dis  oomme  toi,  '  9a  commence T  " 

Madame  Lablonde  having  thus  nmidly  arrived  at  a  genial  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  case,  looked  rouna  the  room,  omitting  nothing  in  her 
sweeping  glance^  and  said,  with  a  smile : 

<<  Les  cambrioleurs  feraient  bien  leur  affiure  ici,  si,  par  hasard,  on  se 
trouvait  dedans!" 

*'  Very  likdy,"  returned  Mr.  Jones,  *^  but  it's  not  so  easy  to  get  in. 
Besides,  dog  never  eats  dog.  By-the-by,  I  hope  you  have  Inrought  me 
some  money.  Everything  is  very  expensive  here,  and  just  now  I  pay 
for  what  I  get." 

<'  That  won't  last  long,  I  hope,"  replied  the  lady.  ""  Well,"  she  con- 
tinued, ^*  1  have  not  come  empty-handed;  such  guests  are  not  welooaie 
ones  here,  I  know." 

3he  took  out  a  pocket-book  as  she  (^ke,  and  drew  from  one  of  its 
secret  fdds  a  piece  of  that  nice;,  crisp,  black-lettered  paper,  which  per* 
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fiMms  $0  naay  wooden  here  ^k>w.  Mr.  Jones  lifted  n>  ooe  of  Ae 
ootmeKj  seeoned  MUisfied  witk  the  amoont,  and  transferred  it  to  Iub  desk. 
The  Mends— if  tkey  were  not  something  more — ^then  entered  fully  into 


Withont  finiber  detailing  their  eonTesBation,  the  sum  of  it  was  9M 
follows: 

Having  the  Great  Exhibition  in  view — or  rather  the  pockets  of  the 
countless  thousands  who  will  flock  to  it — Mr.  Jones,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, or  an  American,  or  a  Frenehnan,  or  the  native  of  any  other 
country  of  which  he  was  able  to  speak  the  language  and  personate 
the  manners,  was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  an  operation  of  some 
extent,  by  which  he  hoped  to  reap  considerable  advantage.  He  had 
ki^  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  fair  somnambulist,  iumI  was  con- 
nected, moieo?er,  with  a  good  many  gentfooieii,  both  in  Paris  and  else*- 
wlieve,  whose  professkm  hj  no  means  led  them  to  shut  their  eyes  on  tlM 
affittrs  of  this  world. 

Hie  ^  Exploitation  AwnAcpat"  was  a  sdieme  tint  dovetailed  very  well 
with  his  own  projects,  and  he  luA  been  diligently  at  work  for  some  time 
pMi  in  laying  down  hk  plant  in  a  sufficiently  compxefaensive  manner.  The 
bubUe  of  ^^  Sbareir  was  for  the  general  public :  that  was  to  be  "<  strictly 
oooameroyd.^  The  ''Clnb"  was  intended  to  be  more  sdect;  *^fbr  tlie 
tided  and  tlie  weaMiy, — the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  travel 
The  **  Table  d'bdte"  and  the  ""  Sakxis  de  Biunioa"  were  '<fbr  the  pur- 
poea  of  eoncentrating  into  one  focus  the  intellectual  ability  of  all  nations.** 
"Setenoe"  and  *'^"  '<  Usefulness"  and  « Amusement,"  were  all,  in 
AoHj  happily  blended  in  the  great  undertaking  which  he  meditated,  and 
the  letters  and  prospectuses  which  were  heaped  around  him  bore  witness 
to  his  industry.  Some  fruits  had  already  resulted  from  his  labours,  and 
as  they  proceeded — it  had  been  agreed  amongst  the  members  of  the 
society  of  which  he  was  at  present  the  unseen  but  active  affent — that  his 
aaaoeiates  should  gradually  make  thdr  appearance  on  we  stage,  and 
prepare  for  the  gramd  coup  which  the  summer  was  to  realise.  Madame 
Labkmde,  a  bom  iniriganiej  whose  natural  tendency  to  ewcroquerie  had 
been  perfected  by  education  and  experience,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  iAi» 
first  to  join  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  interview  vrhich  now  ix^k  place  was 
extremely  satisfieKstory  to  both  parties.  At  its  dose  the  gentleman — vdio 
was  a  bon  vivani  by  inclination  and  habit — was  urgent  in  pressing  his 
hospitality  on  his  visitor,  but  resisting  the  temptation  of  '*  ^y  £^Iow, 
who  is  a  West  Indian,  makes  pepper-pot  to  perfection,"  Madame  Lahlonde 
rose  to  go. 

«  J'ai  un  petit  serin  par  li,"  she  said,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
road  where  she  had  left;  Herr  Blumentopf  to  meditate  on  her  perfections, 
totally  unconscious  that  he  sees  himself  the  object  of  very  close  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  Pc^iceman  Z  50,  on  whose  beat  he  stood;  "j*ai  un  petit 
serin  Ailemand,  qui  ecorche  le  Francais  comme  une  anguille  et,  par 
deesus  le  marche,  me  fait  Tamonr.  Je  te  verrai  h  tant6t.  Adieu,  AMred, 
Ya,  mauvais  Turc  que  tu  es, — encore ! — laisses-dtmc  V* 

What  the  last  sentence  meant  we  can  only  explain  by  saying  that 
Madame  LaUonde  adjusted  her  bonnet  very  carefruly  before  she  left  the 
house,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  stroking  his 
dun,  with  the  air  of  a  man  vrfao  had  safely  aooompHAed  a  difficult 
exploit. 
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Madame  Lablonde  was  then  let  out  of  ^  A  1"  as  carefuUy  as  she  had 
heen  admitted.  She  joined  the  Bronswicker  with  a  rapid  step,  pat  her 
finger  on  her  lips  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  policeman,  moyed 
hrisklj  round  the  comer,  and  haDmg  an  empty  Hansom  cah  that  was  pass- 
ing, g^ve  the  word  to  Regent-street,  and,  together  with  her  German 
swain,  was  whisked  off  before  Z  50  had  £surly  sighted  the  vehicle. 

Chaftxb  VI. 

LONDON  liODGING — THE  SYBIL  AND  THE  VALET — ^AND  THE  BAIT 
SWALLOWED. 

The  glory  of  living  at  an  hotel  is,  like  most  other  glories,  both  transi- 
tory and  expensive.  With  every  disposition  to  enjoy  themselves  while 
they  stayed  in  London,  the  Coquelicot  fi&mily  very  soon  discovered,  that  to 
do  so  entirely  to  their  satisfaction,  they  must  watch  which  way  their 
money  went.  They  began,  therefore,  by  transferring  their  head-quarters 
from  the  Hotel  de  Provence  to  a  lodging  hard  by.  The  street  whii^ 
Monsieur  Adolphe  selected,  by  the  advice  of  Madame  Lablonde,  who  was 
as  knowing  in  this  as  in  most  other  matters,  was  situated  at  the  back  of 
Leicester-square,  and  very  near  Newport  Market.  The  locality  had 
once  upon  a  time  been  fashionable,  that  is  to  say,  with  dignitaries  of  the 
law — ^with  whom  a  little  fashion  goes  a  great  way — ^but  even  those  mag* 
nates,  in  their  slow  progress  westward,  had  at  last  deserted  it,  and  houses 
that,  in  their  day,  had  been  occupied  by  chancellors  and  chief  justices, 
now  calmly  let  themselves  out,  at  so  much  per  floor  per  week,  to  the  first 
comer  able  to  pay  for  them.  Having  been  ori^ally  constructed  for 
higher  purposes  than  their  neighbours,  these  tenements  were  more  capa- 
cious and  offered  more  accommodation  than  the  generality  of  London 
lodging  houses,  and  in  one  of  them  our  travelling  Mends  were  established. 

The  Coquelicot  family,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  rez-de-chaussee 
in  their  own  capital,  selected  the  ground-floor,  as  being,  in  their  opinion, 
"  plus  gsd" — the  first  consideration  with  French  people,  even  in  a  prison; 
there  was  not,  to  be  sure,  much  gaiety  in  the  street  itself  but  when 
Punch  or  the  Fantoccini  took  refuge  there,  the  family  could  see  as  well  as 
hear  the  entertaining  vagabonds.  They  were  more  accessible  also  in  the 
parlours  to  the  street  cries,  by  studying  which  Monsieur  Martin  Coque- 
Hcot  hoped  greatly  to  improve  his  En^rlish.  Indeed,  so  great  was  his 
proficiency  that,  before  he  had  been  there  a  week,  he  was  able  to  say 
"  Cats* — ^mee-e-aa-t"  in  a  very  effective  manner;  though  what  service 
this  phrase  was  likely  to  render  him  in  his  communications  with  society, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered. 

The  first  floor,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  back  staircase,  likely 
to  be  useful  in  her  SybiUine  and  other  questionable  pursuits,  was  occupied 
by  Madame  Lablonde.  She  was  too  much  of  an  old  stager  to  care  for 
the  look-out,  her  chief  object  in  choosing  a  lodging  being  racility  of  access 
and  egress ;  and  she,  accordingly,  preferred  short  streets,  where  people 
could  whip  round  a  comer  in  no  time,  and  go  in  or  out  with  the  least 
likelihood  of  being  observed.  The  same  principle  influenced  her  within 
doors,  and  the  more  exits  and  entnu^ces  there  were  to  an  apartment,  the 
better.  In  this  respect,  also^  the  ex-chancellor's  house  was  very  service* 
able,  for  there  were  as  many  doors  to  the  rooms  as  there  are  approaches 
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to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  neither  was  the  way  out  very  dissimilar,  at 
least  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  visitors  having,  in  most  cases,  tolerahlj 
strong  reasons  for  regretting  that  they  ever  went  in. 

Herr  Blumentopf— or  Gustave,  as  Madame  Lablonde  delighted  to  call 
him — was  installed  in  an  apartment  above  that  lady,  and  whenever  he 
was  not  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  ^<  many-sidedness,"  or 
engrossed  by  the  "  Grrammatik,"  he  passed  his  time  in  wondermg,  with 
his  head  out  of  the  window ;  wondering  how  many  Brunswicks  could  go 
into  London,  wondering  whether  Madame  Lablonde  was  as  young  as  she 
called  herself,  and  wondering  whether  he  should  get  enough  for  dinner  at 
the  ^  Gasthaus"  Table  d*H6te,  in  Leicester-street,  whither  he  always 
repaired  at  feeding  time. 

The  rest  of  the  house  was  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
Poles,  Italians,  and  Spaniards — some  *'  patriots,"  and  some  no^— who  were 
stowed  away  in  the  attics  and  back  rooms,  cleaned  their  own  boots  and 
got  up  their  own  linen. 

The  first  person  who  paid  his  respects  to  the  Coquelicot  family  was 
Monsieur  Victor,  the  vaiet-de-chambre  of  M.  Franqois  de  Beauvilliers. 
The  affair  of  the  mouchoir  brode  was  soon  arranged;  so  much  of  it,  at 
least,  as  related  to  its  being  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
purple  velvet  cushion  on  which  it  was  displayed,  and  what  Mademoiselle 
Clotilde  prepared  and  ornamented  with  her  own  fair  hands,  was  placed 
under  a  glass  case  and  duly  deposited  in  the  section  devoted  to  French 
productions,  and  the  1st  of  May  was  looked  forward  to  with  no  little 
anxiety :  by  M.  Adolphe  Coquelicot,  for  the  honour  of  his  house,  and 
by  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  for  the  hope  he  entertained  that  he  might,  on  that 
day,  discover  the  Unknown  who  had  enthralled  him. 

But  Monsieur  Victor  had  other  reasons  for  presenting  himself  in  the 
house  where  the  Coquelicots  dwelt ;  and  amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned his  desire  to  cultivate,  a  little  more  closely,  hb  acquaintance  with 
Madame  Lablonde.  He  had  about  as  much  faith  in  somnambulism  as  in 
anything  else  that  he  could  neither  touch  nor  taste ;  but  he  was  not  one 
to  afficher  all  his  opinions,  believing  that  it  was  quite  soon  enough  to 
utter  them  when  their  concealment  began  to  affect  his  own  interests.  As 
an  admirer  of  beauty,  he  was  charmed  with  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  in  the 
parlour ;  but  as  a  worshipper  of  mind,  his  footsteps  led  him  quite  as  often 
to  the  upper  floor,  where  '*  the  modem  Sybil"  ^ve  out  her  oracles. 

The  accomplished  Desiree,  who  seldom  hid  her  light  under  a  bushel, 
or  suffered  the  grass  to  grow  under  her  feet,  or — ^to  speak  without 
metaphor — rarely  neglected  an  opportunity  of  doing  something  to  ''  better 
herself,"  accorded  a  ready  welcome  to  all  who  came  to  her  with  proper 
introductions.  In  truth,  she  was  not  at  all  difficult  of  access,  provided 
she  knew  something  beforehand  of  her  visitors*  affairs,  and  felt  satisfied 
that  they  had  money  in  their  pockets.  The  only  people  she  objected  to 
were  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay,  and  intrusive  persons,  like  the 
police,  who,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  observing,  <<  se  fourraient  le  nez 
chez  les  personnes  dlionneur  comme  qui  dirait  des  repris  de  justice ;"  an 
insult  in  the  highest  degree  annoying  to  honourable  and  sensitive  minds. 
Perfect  liberty  of  action  was  her  creed,  both  socially  and  politically ;  and 
not  to  be  hampered  in  her  endeavours  to  promote  tne  happiness  of  man- 
kind, she  had,  for  the  present,  made  choice  of  London  as  her  place  of 
residence.     This,  she  assured  Monsieur  Victor,  was  her  principal  motive 
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ia  coming  to  England,  and  he  replied  by  a  most  tmimpeadMiUe  shmg^, 
fignifying  he  was  so  peifectlj  convinced  of  her  mncenty  that  it  was  not 
worth  his  while  to  saj  so.  Haying  performed  this  little  ceremoey,  de 
part  et  dtautrtj  Madame  Labbnde  and  Monrienr  Victor  felt  capame  of 
entering  en  maiiere. 

To  procnre  a  large  cUenteUe  was  a  main  object  with  the  Sjbil,  less  fer 
the  sake  of  the  immediate  profit — ^thou^h  this  went  for  something  in  the 
acoomit — ^than  for  the  means  it  afforded  of  enabling  her  to  proeecvte 
more  extensiye  designs,  nnder  the  cloak  of  sonmambnlisra.  She  had 
worn  the  mask  long,  and  worn  it  so  well,  that  there  were  mooieiits  when 
she  almost  belieyed  in  the  reality  of  her  own  deceptions ;  at  aO  events^ 
her  personification  of  the  truth  appeared  so  genuine  that  very  few  indeed 
expressed  any  doubt  on  the  subject  Those  who  did  so  invariably  got 
into  all  sorts  of  hot  water  with  the  true  believers,  for  there  is  ncmnng 
that  irritates  the  feitfaful  so  miEich  as  the  exposure  of  a  mystagogue^ 
whether  the  article  dealt  in  be  Puseyisro,  Homoeopathy,  Clairvoyance^  or 
any  other  fashionable  humbug. 

Monsieur  Victor  aimed  at  influence,  and  was  always  on  ^  qui  vter  to 
acquire  it,  as  a  stej^nng^stone  to  the  wealth  he  coveted.  He  was  not 
particular  about  the  path  he  took,  caring  little  whether  it  were  stri^;ht 
Ofr  crooked,  clean  or  dirty,  provided  it  led  in  ^e  required  direction ;  he 
employed  his  feumlties  like  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  either  to  hft  a 
heavy  weight  or  pick  up  a  pin ;  and,  according  as  it  answered  his  pur^ 
pose,  could  be  honest  or  the  reverse;  keeping  counsel  faithfully,  or 
betraying  it  without  remorse,  as  the  scale  in  which  his  interest  lay  seemed 
likely  to  preponderate.  He  had  heard  enough  of  the  mysterious  powers 
ascribed  to  Madame  Lablonde,  to  feel  satisfied  that  they  might  be  rendered 
serviceable  to  him,  if  he  could  only  bring  her  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

He  had  peviously  given  the  Pythoness  an  outline  of  his  masteA 
position  in  the  world,  and  he  now  went  a  little  further,  perceiviDg  that 
to  succeed  with  this  lady  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  more  commuBt- 
cative.  What  he  told  hier  was  not  altogether  new,  for  Madame  Lablonde 
had  greatly  improved  her  acquaintance  with  M.  Adolpbe  Cooqueficot, 
and  already  learnt  something  of  the  histOTy  of  the  monchoir  brode^ 
though  she  sdll  continued  in  ignorance  of  the  name  <^  the  real  exhibitor. 
But  when  Monsieur  Victor  added  that  hb  roaster  was  the  individual  in 
question,  and  that  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  an  miknown  English 
lady,  Madame  Lablonde  began  to  be  aware  that  the  subject  belong^  to 
her  own  legitimate  domain.  The  facts  which  the  case  presented  were 
quite  sufficient  to  support  any  superstructure  she  mi£;ht  be  indined  to 
raise;  the  discovery  of  the  lady  must,  of  necesnty,  be  for  some  time 
a  matter  of  chance ;  it  was,  indeed,  altogether  dependent  on  accident ; 
she  had,  therefore,  as  good  a  prospect  of  success  as  any  one  else,  with  the 
additional  advantage  which  her  intriguing  mitier  gave  her. 

'^  I  am,  of  course,  aware^"  said  Monsieur  Victor,  ^'  of  the  exalted  re- 
pntation  for  extra-lucidity  possessed  by  Madame ;  and  that  to  find  out 
who  this  English  lady  is  would  be  to  her  a  mere  bagaieUe^  utteriy  beneath 
her  consideration,  if  it  simply  consisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  handker- 
chief to  its  owner ;  but  when  Madame  observes  that  the  future  of  two 
persons  of  condition — for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  unknown  bdbngs 
to  tluit  category  —  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  her  extraordinaiy 
faculties,  and  that  no  common  difficulty— in  fiict,  no  difficulty  whatever- 
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wiU  be  soffieied  to  interpose,  without  every  effort  being  made  for  its 
lemoYal,  she  will  then  clearly  perceive  that»  to  lend  her  assistance  towards 
the  acoompHshment  of  the  wishes  (^  M.  de  Beauvilfiers,  is  only  to  per- 
fam  a  sacred  duty  to  the  world — and  to  herself." 

Madame  Lablonde  saw  plainly  enough  what  ^ape  the  ^'efforts"  which 
tibe  astute  valet  mentioned  were  Kkely  to  assume^  but  she  guessed  that  he 
kad  some  arriere-pensiej  and,  therefore,  confined  hersd^  in  the  first 
mstanoe^  to  generalities  in  malang  her  reply. 

*^  The  powers  which  had  been  confided  to  her,"  she  said,  **  were  in  their 
nature  such  as  could  not  be  abused.  Magnetism  was  an  exclusive  and 
absolute  hcvlty  which  no  human  agency  was  able  to  control.  Still,  it 
was  susceptiUe  of  being  directed  to  beneficial  purposes,  provided  always 
the  motives  were  pure.  These,  after  what  Monsieur  Victor  had  stated, 
she  could  not  dream  of  doubting — and,  all  the  circumstances  con- 
sidered, would  be  happy  to  aid  M.  Beauvilliers  to  the  extent  of  her 
ability.  But,"  she  contmued,  ^^  every  question  had  two  sides ;  one  bright, 
the  other  daric.  The  spiritualism  of  clairvoyance  was  too  subtle  in  its 
nature  to  unfold  itself  without  alloy  to  beings  in  hourly  contact  with  the 
concerns  of  this  nether  world ;  to  render  it  comprehensible  and — as  man- 
kind sought  to  profit  by  it — available,  the  uses  of  earth  must  be  associated. 
It  was  strange,  but  no  less  true  than  strange,  that,  as  in  physics,  where 
parts  of  the  most  opposite  nature  are  combined,  so  in  spiritual  matters  the 
essence  was  not  altc^ther  made  up  of  spirit  alone.  While  human  nature 
remained  still  in  a  state  of  bondage  this,"  she  feared,  *<must  ever  be  the 
case.  The  time  might  come,  and,  indeed,  she  confidently  expected  its 
airiva],  when  the  interchange  of  mind  would  be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  circulating  medium,  but  till  that  time  came  she  was  compelled 
to  act  like  the  rest  of  the  wwld  in  treating  of  the  every-day  affairs  of 
life.  As  long  as  we  are  under  the  necessity,"  she  condudled,  <<  of  eatine 
and  drinking,  of  wearing  raiment,  and  of  seeking  artificial  warmth  and 
^ker,  so  long  we  must  adopt  the  universal  custom  of  satisfying  the 
butdier  and  baker,  the  milkman,  and  the  mercer.  Materiality  demands 
materiality ;  to  be  homogeneous  is  a  decree  to  which  all  must  submit,  and 
though  she  said  it  with  regret,  she  was  no  less  obliged  to  declare  the  feet 
that  magnetism,  as  well  as  mutton,  must  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash." 

Monsieur  Victor,  who  had  formed  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
Sybil's  meaning,  long  before  she  brought  her  jargon  to  a  close,  saw  that 
ihe  time  had  now  arrived  fer  the  discussion  of  terms. 

^*  M.  de  Beauvilliers,"  he  observed,  "  was  rich,  and,  even  where  a  mere 
/antaisie  was  concerned,  was  always  disposed  to  pay  handsomely ;  he 
could  not  doubt  that  he  would  be  willing  to  do  so  on  ttas  occasion.  But 
•—there  were  other  persons  to  be  considered.  He  would  only  remind 
Madame  that  he — Monsieur  Victor — was  solely  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
serve  his  master — ^no  motive  could  be  purer,  as  Madame  herself  would 
admit ;  but  as  virtue  could  not,  if  it  would,  be  its  own  reward  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  and,  as  Madame  had  so  well  explained  that  money 
was  essential  to  everyone's  existence,  he  ventured  to  intimate  that  his  wages 
were  not  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  that,  wherever  he  introduced  a  good 
pratique,  he  expected  a  certain  bonuSj  or  contingent  advantage." 

**  Nothing,"  returned  Madame  Lablonde,  "  could  be  more  just  in  a 
ooaimercial  point  c^  view — ^nothing,  in  a  pergonal  one,  more  satisfactory." 
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It  was  only  necessary,  she  thought,  to  nuse  the  figure  a  little,  and  the 
valet  might  he  satisfied,  without  any  diminution  of  her  own  profits.  On 
this  hasb  she  proceeded  to  negotiate,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  between 
her  and  Monsieur  Victor  that  the  latter  should  induce  M.  de  BeauviUiors 
to  pay  the  Sybil  a  yisit,  and  that  a  certain  proportion  of  every  payment 
should  reward  the  valet  for  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Of  the  probable 
amount  we  need  only  say  that,  if  Madame  Lablonde  played  her  cards 
well — which  was  not  at  all  unlikely — the  proceeds  to  be  snared  between 
her  and  Monsieur  Victor  would  be  something  considerable. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  valet  was  in  attendance  on  his  master,  he 
broke  ground  in  the  following  manner. 

After  haviDg  aired  the  Times,  and  presented  it  to  M.  de  Beauvillieri^ 
as  he  sat  at  breakfast,  he  observed: 

"  I  do  not  know  if  Monsieur  ever  occupies  himself  with  the  advertise- 
ments, but  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  make  an  observation,  I  should  say 
that  there  is  nothiug  in  the  world  more  amusing~I  may  add  mofe 
instructive,  when  one  has  nothing  else  to  do — than  to  read  the  outer 
pages  of  the  English  journals — particularly  of  the  Times,  Everything 
is  to  be  met  with  there  that  everybody  wishes  for." 

^*  Without  doubt,  Victor,  those  things  are  amusing  to  somebody ;  bat  I 
might  fatigue  myself  for  ever  with  these  columns  of  small  piint  without 
finding  the  only  object  I  am  in  search  of.  What  is  it  to  me  ?"  continued 
M.  de  Beauvilliers,  glancing  at  the  paper — ^'what  is  it  to  me  that 
splendid  new  copper  ships  are  going  to  sail  for  China  and  California ; 
that  some  one  has  lost  his  dog  (keep  a  careful  eye,  Victor,  on  Putty— 
hey.  Putty,  mon  cher  petit  Putty — Jais  la  mort,  Putty — bon !  rtxlk  un 
morceau  de  muffin.  Putty — couches  done);  that  some  one  else  will 
preach  a  sermon ;  that  somebody^s  poll  will  stay  open  all  day ;  or  that 
the  hippopotamus  will  sing  sacred  music  at  Exeter  Hall  this  evening? 
All  this  may  be  very  agreeable  to  the  English  public,  but  when  I  look  at 
these  enormous  sheets  of  paper,  large  enough  to  cover  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me,  I  shudder  at  the  idea  of  doing  what  you  consider  so  very  enter- 
taining. It  is  enough  for  me  to  read  the  news  of  France,  the  programme 
of  M.  Lumley's  opera,  and  now  and  then  an  article  of  politics,  particularly 
when — as  is  the  case  just  now — affairs  are  somewhat  embrouHlees,  and 
likely  to  remain  so.  That  gives  me  a  little  pleasure ;  in  other  respects 
the  newspaper  afibrds  me  none." 

"  But  if  Monsieur  finds  nothing  to  enjoy,  he  might  yet  benefit  by  the 
advertisements  in  another  way." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Victor  ?  By  advertising  for  the  lady  mysdf  ? 
What,  expose  my  secret  to  the  eyes  of  every  person  in  Europe  except 
the  only  one,  perhaps,  whom  I  wish  to  know  it !  My  o[Mnion  of  that 
angel  is  too  elevated  to  allow  me  to  imagine  that  she  would  ever  give 
her  thoughts  to  anything  so  vile  as  a  public  newspaper.  To  attempt  a 
mode  of  intercourse  with  innocence  like  hers,  such  as  one  would  adqpt 
with  a  mere  Lorette!  No,  Victor,  I  shall  never  have  recourse  to  a 
procedS  si  banal  r 

Victor  waited  respectfully  till  his  master  had  done  speaking,  and  then 
replied  : 

"  It  was  not  with  that  thought.  Monsieur,  that  I  hazarded  the  remark, 
but  it  struck  me  that,  amidst  this  labyrinth  of  advertisements,  there 
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might  perhaps  be  found  some  to  render  Monsieur  service.  Indeed,  I 
£ftDcied  that  I  had  noticed  one  myself." 

'<  Indeed !''  exclaimed  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  <'  in  what  way  ?*' 

<<  Will  Monsieur  allow  me  to  address  a  question  to  him  ?'' 

"  Certably.'* 

'*  I  am  desirous  of  asking  if  Monsieur  has  ever  given  his  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  somnambuhsm  ?'* 

<<  Only  so  far  as  to  have  thought  it  the  last  dress  worn  by  char- 
latanism." 

Victor  shook  hb  head,  and  smiled  significantly. 

'<  There  are  quacks  in  medicine,  Monsieur,  but  no  one  doubts  the 
efficacy  of  certain  drugs,  properly  administered." 

'*  To  produce  their  effect,  Victor,  I  am  afraid  we  must  acknowledge, 
with  Sganarelle,  que  *^  nous  fEusons  maintenant  la  m^cine  d*une 
m^thode  toute  nouvelle." 

^'  Eh  bien,  Monsieur  I  Somnambulism  is  a  new  medicine,  and  is 
applied  in  a  new  form." 

'*  Va  pour  sa  valeur !     Of  what  use  is  it  to  be  in  my  case  ?" 

'<To  help  Monsieur  to  discover  the  unknown  lady.  If  he  will  con- 
descend to  cast  his  eye  upon  the  middle  of  the  paper — in  the  third 
column,  I  think  it  is — he  will  there  see  the  advertisement  I  allude  to." 

M.  de  Beauvilliers  did  as  he  was  directed.  The  matter  was  there  set 
forth  in  simple  but  attractive  phrase,  for  simplicity  in  an  advertisement 
is  often  more  persuasive  than  an  elaborate  style,  and,  moreover,  is  less 
expensive.  Madame  Lablonde  confined  herself  to  the  announcement  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  received  tiie  gold  medal  €i  the  French  Institute 
for  her  '^  Decouvertes  Somnambuliques"  (besides  the  '^  Prix  Montyon" 
*for  her  private  virtues),  and  that,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  several 
of  the  most  eminent  among  the  English  physicians,  she  had  consented  to 
come  to  London  '^  pour  repandre  son  utihte."  She  was,  consequently, 
prepared  to  give  *'  des  stances,"  at  which  the  scientific,  the  inquirmg, 
and  the  afficted  were  invited  to  assist.  A  nota  bene  after  the  address — 
which  you  were  requested  to  copy — stated  that  the  terms  were  "  arrange 
k  I'amiable,"  and  tnat  private  interviews  were  granted. 

"  And  so  you  think,  Victor,  that  this  Madame  Lablonde  can  asust  me 
in  finding  mv  lost  Pleiad.     Do  you  know  anything  about  her?" 

^^  Personaily»  nothing,  Monsieur.  But  I  have  heard  her  very  much 
spoken  of  in  Paris ;  and  several  friends  of  mine  have  derived  very  great 
advantage  from  consulting  her ;  so,  at  least,  they  assure  me.  Until  I 
saw  the  advertisement  I  was  not  aware  she  had  come  to  London ;  but 
when  it  caught  my  eye,  I  imagined  to  myself  that  it  might  o£Per  une 
petite  distraction pmr  Monsieur** 

"  You  are  very  good,  Victor,  to  think  of  me.  I  must  not  forget  you 
either.     Tiens :  voild  un  petit  rien  pour  te  distraire  aussi  !  " 

Monsieur  '^ctor  laid  his  hand  on  his — waistcoat-pocket,  into  which  the 
bank-note  naturally  glided,  and  made  a  low  bow,  expressive  of  his  mastei^s 
goodness  and  his  own  unworthiness— of  his  reluctance  to  receive  the 
gift,  and  his  profound  submission  to  his  master's  wiU.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  preferred  pantomime  to  the  effusion  of  speech. 

"  If  I  were  to  go  and  see  this  person,"  said  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  musing, 
<<  I  wonder  whether  she  could  tell  me  anything!  There  are  sometimes 
Tery  singular  coinddences." 
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<^I  would  not  prerame  to  offer  my  advioe  to  Monsieiir,*  observed 
Victor,  *^  but  were  the  case  mine  I  tlnnk  I  dtould  be  tempted  to  trj  die 
experiment.  There  is  no  occasion  for  her  to  know  who  Monsiefir  is;  a 
yisit  might  be  made  imoogmto — some  erening,  for  instance,  qoite  unex- 
pectedly— and  if  nothing  came  of  it,  it  is  only  half  an  hour  lost.** 

*^  You  are  rights  \ictor ;  what  is  one  half  hour  when  here  I  am  wast- 
ing whole  days,  weeks — que  sais-je !  perhaps,  eren  months.  Do  yoa 
know  where  the  place  is  ?*' 

"  I  can  point  it  out  to  Monsieur  with  very  little  trouble." 

"  Yery  good.  Then  you  shall  accompany  me.  As  she  is  acquainted 
with  neitl^r  of  us  your  presence  may  be  of  serrioe.  We  will  go  this 
evening.  I  should  nave  dined  at  Sir  Wood's,  but  I  will  send  an  excuse, 
and  eat  my  cutlet  here  alone.    Be  ready  at  eight  o'dock.** 

Victor  bowed  again  silently,  and  withdrew,  leaving  M.  de  Beaovilliers 
to  finish  his  break&st  and  write  his  apology  to  the  Chancellor  of  tiie 
ExchequOT.  He  also  had  a  note  to  manu£slcture  whidi  assumed  the  con- 
fidential form  of  a  poulet.     It  was  very  brief,  and  ran  thus : 

^<  Le  patron  ira  chez-vous  ce  soir  vers  les  huit  heures.  •  Je  send  avec 
hn.  C*est  pour  Taffisure  du  mtmchoir,  N'oubUez  pas  ce  que  je  vous  ai 
dit,  et  futes  surtout  comme  si  vous  ne  m'avies  jamais  vu.  V." 

Having  despatched  this  intimation  l^  a  trusty  messenger,  Monsieur 
Victor  return^  with  a  quiet  conscience  to  receive  his  master^s  orders  for 
tfie  rest  of  the  day.  The/ involved  a  varied  of  commissions,  the  most 
important,  after  delivering  the  note  at  '^  Sir  'Wood^s,''  being  that  of  giving 
Putty  an  airing  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  "  Hyde's  Paric** 

Chapter  VH.  . 

the  icagic  mibbob — how  to  fobxtel  the  fast — pbbpabation8  fob 
the  exhibition. 

Madaiie  Lablohdx  received  her  new  confederate's  note  within  half 
an  hour  of  its  brag  written.  She  read  it  with  great  satisfiMsdon,  and 
then  sat  down  to  consider  her  plans. 

The  interval  that  had  elapsed  nnce  Herr  Kumentopf  declared  himself 
ber  slave,  had  been  turned  by  the  Sybil  to  good  account.  Every  con- 
versation that  took  was  crammed  as  full  as  it  could  hold  widi  mjrsdcism^ 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  lady  had  persuaded  her  lover  of  the  strong 
xnametio  rapport  subsisting  between  Uiem.  It  was  not  wonderful,  she 
sai^  that  this  should  be  the  case,  the  affinity  between  thdr  planets^ 
vhidi  existed  ages  before  they  were  bom,  having  pre-determined  tiiat 
question ;  but  it  was  nngulariiy  fortunate  that  Gustavo  and  herself  should 
have  met  at  the  precise  moment  they  did,  fcM*,  she  added,  <*  we  might 
have  whiried  onward  through  endless  space  without  encountering  agam ; 
and  the  consequence— to  me^  at  least^ — would,  I  feel  assured,  bua.ve  been 

There  was  too  much  tenderness  conveyed  by  this  intimation  to  admit 
of  a  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Brunswicker,  as  to  the  correctness  of 
Madame  Lablonde's  logic ;  and,  having  surrendered  his  heart,  it  cost  him 
very  little  to  make  her  a  present  of  his  intellect  As  usually  happens  in 
tiiese  cases,  the  handle  went  after  the  hatchet,  and  his  will  became  entirely 
subservient  to  hers. 

In  private,  therefore,  the  Sybil  initiated  Herr  Blumento|^  into  several 
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Teiy  interesting  experiments ;  and,  as  the  i^hmb  for  pubHc  mtgnetum  is 
acquired  without  miieh  difficol^,  where  ihd  practitianer  bas  faith  or 
impudence  enough,  Ae  felt  sati^Med  tiiat  the  ereduloas  youth  would  serve 
her  purpose  on  the  present  occasion,  ^le  accordingly  lost  no  time  in 
claiming  his  services  for  that  evening,  whidi  Herr  BInmentopf  readily 
promised,  though  the  aet  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  his  dinner,  it  being  a 
natter  of  the  highest  moment,  the  Sybil  said,  that  the  rapport  should  be 
established  while  he  was  facing.  It  is  just  possible  that  Madame 
Lablonde's  motive  in  laying  down  this  condition  arose  from  the  fear  die 
entertained  lest  the  "  London  eNxmt,"  to  whidi  the  Brunswicker  had  taken 
a  great  fancy,  should  prove  too  potent  for  his  German  brain,  and  unfit 
lum  for  the  scene  she  meditated.  Instead,  then,  of  dreaming  of  the 
GasUiaus,  Herr  Blumentopf  resumed  his  studies,  and  made  iumse^  master 
of  several ''  imi^inaiy  ofmyersations"  with  policemen  and  cabdrivers,  the 
basis  of  which  being  exces^ve  politeness,  the  dialogue  was  £kely  to  be  of 
immense  use  to  him  in  his  casual  intercourse  with  those  characters.  A 
specimen  of  this  vocabulary  may  serve  to  put  its  utility  in  a  clearer  fight. 
It  is  an  extract  from  the  ^  Aufetellungs-Unterhaltungs-Grammatik,''  to 
which  we  have  occasionally  referred.  The  foreigner  is  supposed  to  be 
mooning  about  to  find  his  way,  and  accosts  one  of  *^  the  force.'' 
**  Foreigner,  Halloa !  are  you  A  poHceman  ? 
Ihlieeman.  I  am,  sir. 
JForeigner,  Is  this  Fleet-street  ? 
PoUeetnan,  This  is  Fleet-street. 

Foreigner.  Where  is  the  path  leading  to  the  Exhibition  ? 
JMieeman,  That  is  the  pathway  leading  towards  the  ExhilntioD. 
Foreigner.  Good  bye,  sir  (and  is  about  to  proceed  on  his  way.) 
Pohoeman,  Halloa!  sir! 
Foreigner.  What  is  it  ? 

Pokceman.  Would  you  not  like  to  go  in  a  coadu  There  is  a  coach ; 
its  fere  is  only  three  pence. 

Foreigner.  Thank  you,  sir  (steps  into  the  coach.)  Once  more,  sir,  fere- 
welL     My  compliments  to  your  wife  and  femily. 

Policeman.  Farewell,  sir ;  I  trust  we  may  meet  again* 
Here  the  foreigner  takes  off  his  hat  to  the  policeman,  who  courteously 
returns  his  salute,  and  the  ^ coach'  is  driven  rapidly  away.'* 

It  was  vdth  a  mystification,  somewhat  more  mtense  than  the  pre- 
ceding, that  Madame  Lablonde  in  her  turn  occupied  herself.  After  a 
little  reflection,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "The  Magic  Mirror" 
was  about  the  safest  and  most  imposing  dodge  for  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, as  the  management  of  it  remained  entirely  in  her  own  hands. 
We  have  all  heard,  more  or  less,  of  this  instrument — from  the  speculum 
of  Dr.  Dee  to  the  crystal  of  Zadkiel ;  and  in  case  there  should  be  any 
di£Bculty  in  procuring  one,  certain  professors  of  magpetism  have  recently 
written  receipts  for  its  manufacture.  Madame  Lablonde  never  travelled 
without  one  of  these  mirrors ;  and  as  she  had  made  it  herself,  she  was 
perfectiy  satisfied  that  it  possessed  all  the  occult  virtues  required.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  except  the  mounting,  which 
was  of  ebony,  studded  with  golden  stars;  so  littie,  indeed,  was  it  out  of 
the  common  run  of  mirrors,  that  a  matter-of-fect  man  might  have  shaved 
himself  before  it     Our  sybilline  friend  used  it  for  shaving  others. 

The  rooms  in  which  Madame  Lablonde  lived  were  mrge  and  lofty, 
and,  by  employing  only  a  very  dim  light,  could  be  made  to  i^pear  exr 
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tremely  gloomj, — an  effect  wfaicli  she  was  able  to  increase  by  a  little 
artistical  arrangement.  A  •high  screen,  which  she  had  already  found 
useful  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was  hung  with  black  doth,  and 
stretched  partly  across  the  room  in  which  she  intended  to  receive  h^ 
visitors.  The  shutters  were  then  put  to,  and  the  dark,  heavy  window 
curtains  closely  drawn ;  the  mirror  was  attached  by  a  ring  to  one  of 
the  folds  of  the  screen,  in  such  a  manner  as  directly  to  race  a  large 
fauteuily  also  draped  with  black,  in  which  the  somnambulist  was  to  sit, 
but  its  surface  could  only  be  seen  obliquely  by  the  other  persons  in  die 
room  ;  the  finishing  touch  was  given  by  the  introduction  of  a  braver  of 
burning  charcoal,  an  escape  for  the  vapour  being  managed,  lest  asf^yxia 
should  supersede  clairvoyance.  That  the  proper  obscurity  might  prevail 
in  the  apartment,  Madame  Lablonde  lit  the  patent  lamp  which  usually 
stood  doing  nothing  on  a  chiffonier  in  the  drawing-room ;  it  was  tlra 
pride  of  the  landla^'  of  the  house,  and  much  too  patent  to  accomplish 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  maldng  darkness  visible. 

Dy  the  time  her  arrangements  were  completed,  the  hour  had  drawn 
near  when  M.  de  Beauvilliers  might  be  expected.  A  summons  to  Herr 
Blumentopf  brought  down  the  Brunswicker  in  a  su£Bciently  ghostly  state 
of  mind  to  act  the  part  of  magnetiser  and  exorcist ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  sighed  in  descending  the  staircase,  and  murmured, 
'<  Kalbsbraten,  mein  Gott  V*  as  the  stealing  odour  of  a  veal  cutlet,  vrhich 
was  being  dressed  for  the  Coquelicots'  supper,  saluted  his  nostrils.  He 
was,  however,  in  a  degree  reconciled  to  his  loss  on  entering  the  sanctum 
of  the  Sybil,  by  the  warmth  of  the  reception  which  she  gave  him.  She 
had  put  on  an  air  of  such  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  her  language  was  so 
high-fiown,  that,  had  he  been  much  less  of  a  Philister  than  he  really  was, 
her  art  would  have  completely  deceived  him.  Excited  by  her  conversa- 
tion, the  Brunswicker  soon  arrived  at  the  Sybil's  apparent  state  of  ex- 
altation, and  was  ready  for  any  ministration  she  might  suggest;  and  he 
received  her  instructions  so  readily,  that  when  the  loud  knock  at  the 
street-door  was  heard,  which  announced  the  arrival  of  the  visitors,  Herr 
Blumentopf  was  as  fully  prepared  for  the  approaching  scene  as  Madame 
Lablonde  herself. 

To  preserve  the  incognito  suggested  by  Monsieur  Victor,  the  strangers 
came  muffled  up  in  cloaks,  which  they  requested  permission  to  retain 
during  the  seance,  and  Madame  Lablonde,  who  had  her  cue,  added  her 
desire  that  they  would  continue  to  wear  their  hats,  her  object  being  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  Herr  Blumentopf  recognising  the  valet  of  M.  de 
Beauvilliers.  There  was,  however,  littie  likelihood  of  his  doing  so,  as  he 
had  been  by  far  too  much  done  up  on  board  the  packet  to  recollect  the  £aee  of 
his  nearest  friend,  and  for  the  rest,  he  had  only  casually  seen  him  in  the 
crowd  at  the  railway  station.  Still  they  might  meet  again  under  other 
circumstances,  and  the  precaution  was  as  well.  Herr  Blumento()f,  who 
represented  a  nation  one  of  whose  peculiarities  is,  never  to  apply  a  hat, 
as  Hamlet  suggests,  *'  to  its  right  use,"  was  somewhat  scandalised  at  the 
strangers'  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  Madame  Lablonde's  permission, 
but  did  not  venture  to  offer  any  comment,  and  the  business  which  had 
brought  them  all  together  began. 

Aware  that  she  had  to  do  with  one  accustomed  to  the  best  society,  the 
Sybil  discarded  the  exaggerated  style  which  she  employed  with  persons 
more  likely  to  be  impressed  by  it,  and  addressed  M.  de  Beauvilliers  in  a 
tone  of  plainness  and  simplicity,  as  if  the  discovery  of  (pure  and  unadul- 
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terated  truth  was  the  sole  object  of  her  desires.  She  also  knew  well  the 
Tulue  of  contrast,  and  chose  to  establish,  in  the  outset,  a  marked  difference 
between  her  waking  and  her  mag^netic  state. 

*^  I  cannot  promise,"  she  said,  '^  to  tell  you  anything  you  may  desire 
to  know.  The  result  of  ray  trance  may  be  something  totally  different 
from  what  you  expect.  Magnetism  is  a  property  of  the  soul ;  the  body 
is  the  machine  through  which  it  filters;  the  soul  is  the  prime  moyer. 
When  the  mind  is  entirely  disengaged  from  the  body  and  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  its  impulses,  as  in  the  magnetic  sleep,  the  perceptions  are  rege- 
lated by  a  force  o?er  which  the  sleeper  has  no  control  I  may  happen  to 
speak  of  childish  or  impossible  things — ^impossible,  that  is,  according  to 
our  earthly  notions — but  on  this  you  may  rely,  that  whatever  I  say  will 
be  the  faithful  image  of  what  I  behold  in  the  magic  mirror  which  you  see 
hangii^  there." 

M.  de  Beauvilliers  replied  to  this  exordium,  with  the  true  politeness  of 
his  country,  that  nothing  could  possibly  cause  him  so  much  pain  as  the 
momentary  adoption  of  the  idea  that  he  did  not  place  the  utmost  reliance 
on  the  integrity  of  the  fair  Somnambulist ;  a  aedaration  which  caused 
the  eyes  of  Herr  Blumentopf  to  sparkle  like  those  of  a  hyena  in  the  dark, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  indignation  and  pleasure ;  of  indignation  at  the 
bare  idea  that  any  one  could  suspect  the  Sybil's  purity  of  mind,  and  of 
pleasure  at  the  handsome  acknowledgment  of  that  purity. 

Madame  Lablonde  then  seated  herself  in  her  fauteuil;  M.  de  Beau- 
villiers took  a  chair  at  a  little  distance,  where,  by  such  light  as  there  was, 
he  ootdd  manage  to  see  her  face ;  M.  Victor  remained  standing  behind 
him ;  and  the  Brunswicker  took  up  the  required  position  for  magnetising 
the  lady.  The  first  few  passes  produced  no  change ;  ihe  Sybil  sat  erect 
in  her  chair,  her  eyes  open  and  her  countenance  perfectly  calm.  Af^ 
an  interval  of  some  minutes,  during  which  the  Brunswicker  had  been 
sedulously  engaged  in  the  laborious  operation  of  clawing  the  air  and 
shaking  tiie  invisible  fluid  from  <5ff  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  the  muscles  of 
Madame  Lablonde's  face  began  to  twitch,  and  her  features  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  uneasiness  and  pain;  her  eyelids  gradually  drooped,  were 
raised  again  as  if  with  difficulty, — ^there  seemed  no  speculation  left  in  die 
orbs  themselves — and  then  they  finally  closed ;  her  head  sank  gentiy  on 
her  shoulder,  every  trace  of  disturbance  passed  from  her  countenance,  and 
her  body  fell  back  in  the  chair,  her  parted  lips  and  a  slight  heaving  of 
her  bosom  affording  a  strong  presumption  that  she  was  fast  asleep. 

A  short  period  elapsed,  during  which  there  was  perfect  silence  in  the 
chamber.  M.  de  Beauvilliers  tiien  asked  the  Brunswicker,  in  a  whisper, 
if  the  magnetic  slumber  had  commenced;  the  other  gravely  assured  him 
of  the  fact,  and  requested  his  closest  attention,  as  tiie  Somnambulist  would 
presentiy  speak  According  to  previous  instructions,  Herr  Blumentopf 
opened  a  small  box,  which  was  on  a  table  at  hand,  and  took  from  it  a  few 
pinches  of  dust,  which  he  strewed  upon  the  brasier ;  die  burning  char- 
coal crackled,  and  a  pleasant  perfume  filled  the  apartment  Having  per- 
formed this  ceremony  he  addressed  die  sleeping  Sybil : 

«  What  is  that  before  you?" 

"  A  mirror.*' 

^<  Do  you  see  anything  in  it?'* 

<'  Nothing;  diere  is  a  cloud  upon  its  sutEeu^" 

After  a  pause  she  spoke  again: 

«<  The  doud  is  clearing  away,  like  mist  from  the  fiice  of  a  stream^^jL 
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see  a  number  of  treee,  and  figures,  and  lo%^  buUdiiigs.  I  now  belioU  a 
large  open  ^aoe»  in  the  c^itre  of  wbanik  is  an  obeUsk  of  red  HiaHble,  in- 
scribed with  hierogljphical  charaetera.  Numerous  fountains  are  pkgnv 
round  the  obelisks  the  spray  b  driven  bj  the  wind,  and  glitters  witti  afi 
the  cokrars  of  the  nunbow.  There  are  many  high  oc^umns  of  brooi^ 
euimounted  by  golden  bells.  In  the  distance  are  gigantic  statues,  wear- 
ing crowns  of  peculiar  shape;  some  of  them  bear  swordsy  and  have  a 
menacing  aspect;  others,  of  milder  agression,  cany  implements  of  peace* 
Hie  mist  is  quite  gone;  I  recognise  the  place  now.  It  is  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  in  Paris.  The  landscape  appears  to  move  towards  the  east^ 
and  befinre  me  are  the  Champs  Elys^es.  The  daylight  has  disaj^ieaiedt 
and  ooontless  ligfats  are  shining  amidst  flowers  and  waving  plants  in  a 
palace,  at  the  further  extremity  o£  a  beautiful  garden.  I  bar  the  sound 
of  music;  it  comes  from  the  palace,  which  is  now  filled  vrith  people: 
some  are  dancing,  others  standmg  still,  others  walking  about.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  this  place  before ;  but  there  are  many  fiioes  with 
which  I  am  £niuliar,  though  where  I  have  seen  ^m  I  cannot  reeoUect 
The  ladies'  dresses  are  exquisite ;  they  must  have  been  made  by  the  best 
milliners.  A  diarming  countenance  is  distinctly  viable  to  me  in  ^he 
diifting  crowd.  It  is  wat  of  a  tall,  graceful  gin,  with  a  profusion  of 
&ir  hair,  flowing  in  ringlets  on  her  ivoiy  sh^deis ;  she  smttes,  and 
turns  her  face  towards  me.  Her  eyes  are  of  a  lidi,  dear  blue,.  Hke 
sax^ihire,  and  on  her  cheek  is  the  Uoom  of  the  roee.  She  is  speaking  in 
a  hmguage  I  do  not  understand.  Ah,  yes,  I  recognise  it:  it  is  &ig- 
H^.  JVLiny  eyes  are  fixed  on  her.  Opposite  to  where  riie  stands  I  ob- 
serve a  tall  young  man  of  elegant  toumurtj  who  is  watching  her  atten- 
tively. Now  he  looks  round  him  anxiously ;  he  turns  again,  I  follow  his 
^ance;  the  fair  girl  is  gone.  The  dond  is  again  stealing  over  the 
mirror,  as  if  some  one  had  breaUied  on  it ;  the  music  ceases,  the  ligfats 
are  gone,  and  all  is  blank." 

IkL  de  BeauvilUers  could  not  refrain  from  a  sfight  movement  as  the 
Sybil  drew  this  picture,  wlueh  seemed  to  him  so  accurately  to  resemble 
me  scene  at  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  yrhwL  he  first  saw  tiie  *^  Ange  de  can- 
dour," of  whom  he  was  now  so  eageriy  in  seareh.  To  say  the  least  o£ 
it,  he  thought  it  was  odd  the  Somnambulist  should  have  hit  upon  the 
very  tlung  that  most  interested  him.  The  Sybil  qK)ke  again,  and  he 
listened  now  more  attentively  than  before. 

'^  The  mist,"  she  said,  "is  again  dispelled,  and  the  sun  diines ;  bat 
llie  sky  is  not  of  so  de^  a  blue  as  before,  nor  is  the  atmosphere  so  clear. 
Thousands  of  people  are  running  to  and  fro ;  some  are  dimfaing  up  treesy 
others  are  standing  on  stodb  and  benches;  the  lamp-posts  even  bear 
many.  The  crowd  gets  denser ;  a  number  of  men  dressed  in  blue,  with 
diort  staves  in  their  hands,  press  the  people  back.  I  hear  the  noise  of 
artillery  and  a  distant  shouting.  As  it  comes  nearer  my  ear  distin- 
rashes  the  Ei^Ush  '  hxmre^  Every  man  now  takes  off  his  hat,  thougb 
m  the  open  air.  Some  cavalry  soldiers  ride  past  on  black  horses ;  their 
swords  are  drawn;  they  wear  cuirasses  of  steel  and  blood-red  streamers  in 
their  burnished  helmets.  A  body  of  men  in  antique  dresses  of  scarlet 
and  gold  approach,  canying  \ovk^ pertuisanei  in  their  hands;  they  are 
followed  by  eight  cream-coloured  horses  in  ridi  trappings,  attached  to  a 
singular-looking  carriage  covered  with  gilding,  and  drmn  by  a  man  in 
scarlet,  who  wears  a  flaxen  wig,  and  has  an  en(Mrmou8  bouquet  in  his 
bosom.    He  if  so  round  and  £it  that  be  mnst  presently  zoU  £mn  his  seat 
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to  the  ground.  Witliin  the  carriage  are  four  pezBOOs ;  two  of  them  aro 
ladies ;  both  are  beautifiil,  and  very  gorgeously  attired.  The  youngeeti 
who  seems  the  priacipal,  wears  across  her  left  shoulder  a  purple  ribbon^ 
with  decorations  that  sparkle  with  diamonds;  she  leans  forward,  and 
smiles  on  the  people  who  renew  their  shouts,  and  cry  '  God  save  the 
Queen  V*  In  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  dust  the  cor^ffe  disappean^ 
and  the  scene  changes  altogether.  I  see  a  lofty  Gothic  hall,  with  stained 
glass  windows,  and  carved  oaken  galleries,  and  pictures  painted  cm  the 
walls  in  bright  colours.  The  hall  is  filled  with  people ;  above  and  be- 
low are  ladies  in  rich  dresses  and  waving  plumes ;  g^ve  and  venerable 
men,  in  scarlet  and  ermine  robes,  are  movmg  backwards  and  forwards; 
there  is  a  sUr  in  the  assembly,  and  the  same  Lady  enters  whom  I  just 
now  saw  in  the  antique  carriage.  She  is  decked  in  heavy  robes  of  pur- 
ple and  ermine,  and  shines  widi  jMecious  stones ;  on  her  head  is  a  ffolden 
crown,  blaiing  with  iewels.  A  dear  vdce  rings  through  the  air  like  the 
Bound  of  a  silver  bell,  and  every  £M;e  is  turned  towards  the  Lady  who 
wears  the  crown.  All,  except  one— that  of  a  man,  young  and  iimd- 
some — the  same  I  saw  at  the  Paris  ball ; " 

M.  de  Beanvilli^s  started  with  surprise,  and  vras  about  to  speak,  but 
the  Brunswicker  raised  his  hand. 

*'  He  is  looking  towards  a  gallery  (^^osite,  in  which  direction  I  also 
look,  and  see,  as  he  does,  the  beautiM  girl  with  the  flowing  ringlets  and 
asoreeyes." 

*'  Ma]£^  mon  Dieu !"  cTclaimed  De  Beanvilliers,  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
press his  astonishment ;  ^*  tout  ceci  est  incroyable !" 

''  The  trance  is  not  ended,"  interposed  the  magnetiser.  ^  Do  not 
epetik ;  yoo  disturb  the  vision." 

The  Sybil  remained  silent. 

'<  Da  you  see  nothing  more  ?"  asked  BlumenthaL 

It  was  some  minutes  brfore  the  Sybil  answered,  and  then,  at  first,  m 
bioken  sentenoes  only : 

«  My  mind  is  confused ;  my  sight  is  troubled.  Yes,  I  see  a  crowd  of 
people  a^ain,  and  carriages,  and  horses.  Something  white  is  Boating  past 
me,  like  lace,  or  thin  gauae.  A  figure  stoops  to  raise  it  The  form  is 
indistinct  now.  He  conceals  it  in  his  breast.  There  is  a  tumult  of 
Toices,  and  great  confusion.  It  is  no  longer  the  street,  but  a  vnde  (men 
space,  where  high  trees  are  growins;^  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  river.  The 
meadows  are  green,  and  the  trees  have  put  forth  their  leaves.  Before  me 
is  an  immense  building,  made  entirely  ^  gkss.  Thousands  are  flocking 
towards  it,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd  are  figures  in  g^y  dresses^ 
covered  vnth  ribboDS  and  tinsel.  Their  faces  are  blackened,  and  they 
dance  round  a  ffreen  bush,  clattering  strange  instruments,  and  asking  for 
money.  I  see  me  interior  of  this  crystal  edifice.  My  eyes  are  bewildered 
vrith  the  multitude  of  beautiful  objects  that  appear  on  every  side.  They 
settle  at  last  on  a  small  glass  case,  beneath  which  I  see  a  handkerchier, 
exquisitely  embroidered.  Many  regard  it  with  attention ;  amongst  them 
is  me  fair  girl  with  the  flowing  hair.  She  clasps  her  hands,  and  on  her 
face  is  an  expression  of  great  wonder.  She  points  towards  the  handker- 
chief, and  speaks  in  an  earnest  manner  to  a  gentleman  who  stands  by  her 
side.  I  hear  him  reply.  He  addresses  her  in  an  intimate  tone.  He 
ealls  her  by  her  name         ^ 

**  Quel  est  son  nom?  quel  est  son  nom?  Vite!  dites*moiI''  ezdaimed 
M.  de  Beanvilliers,  rushing  towards  the  Sybil.  ^  I 
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She  raised  her  head,  and,  openiDg  her  eyes,  gazed  with  a  dull,  un- 
conscious stare  on  the  eager  countenance  of  the  querist. 

'^  You  have  broken  the  magnetic  trance,  Monsieur,"  said  the  Bruns- 
wicker,  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

It  was  even  so ;  or,  at  the  least,  there  was  every  appearance  of  it ;  for 
Madame  Lablonde,  passing  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  as  if  to  collect 
her  scattered  ideas,  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Mais  quel  nom,  Madame  ?"  reiterated  M.  de  Beauvilliers. 

"  Je  ne  comprends  pas.  Monsieur,"  answered  the  Sybil,  in  the  most 
innocent  manner.    '*  Je  ne  sais  ce  que  Monsieur  veut  dire." 

<*  Ah,  mon  Dieu,"  cried  the  impetuous  young  man,  in  an  angry  tone, 
'<  vous  avez  bien  su  tout  k  Theure ;"  tlien,  recollecting  himself,  he  said, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame,  for  my  hastiness.  I  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  what  you  were  saying  in  your  magnetic  sleep." 

'*  Ah !  I  made  revelations,  then.  Incomplete  ones,  peihaps.  It  is  a 
pi^ ;  but  I  cannot  recal  them  in  my  waking  moments.  Neither  am  I 
able  to  restore  the  magnetic  current  which  placed  me  en  rapport  with 
this  gentieman,  at  least  for  some  days  to  come.  It  has  been  violently 
disturbed, — firom  some  cause  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted." 

M.  de  Beauvilliers,  upon  whom  the  scene  had  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion, which  he  had  not  then  the  necessary  sangfroid  to  analyse,  was 
profuse  in  his  apologies  to  Madame  Lablonde,  and  urgent  in  inquiring 
when  he  could  witness  another  seance.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  me 
Sybil  should  give  him  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  day  on  which  she 
thought  it  would  be  in  her  power  to  resume  her  revelations,  and  M.  de 
Beauvilliers  took  his  leave ;  not,  however,  without  leaving  behind  him  a 
substantial  token  of  the  value  he  set  upon  the  wonderful  science  to  which  he 
had  now  become  a  convert.  Dark  as  the  room  was,  both  Madame 
Lablonde  and  Monsieur  Victor  could  read  the  meaning  of  each  other^s 
glances  as  the  latter  conducted  his  master  to  the  other. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  Sybil,  pleading  a  headache^  dismissed  tiie 
Brunswicker,  who  was  as  much  the  dupe  of  all  that  had  taken  place  as 
the  lively  young  Frenchman.  He  obeyed  her  commands,  went  out  ibrth- 
with,  and  ate  a  heavy  supper  of  roast  pork ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  he  dreamt  he  was  a  wild  boar, — that  the  Sybil  put  a  gold  crown 
on  his  head,  tied  an  embroidered  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  put  him  in 
a  glass-case,  and  sent  him  for  exhibition  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

On  his  departure,  Madame  Lablonde  put  out  the  patent-lamp,  rang  for 
tea,  lit  a  pair  of  bougies,  sat  down  at  her  desk,  and  wrote  the  following 
note: 

**  Mon  cheb  Pacha, 
"  Enfonc6  Numero  Un !  Yoilk  'vingt  sequins  de  gagn6,  au  premier 
coup.  Je  serai  aupr^s  de  toi  domain,  vers  les  trois  heures,  quand  je  te 
dirai  tout.  En  attendant,  sache  qui  les  charrieurs  sont  en  route.  Le 
marquis  est  arriv6  aujourd'hui.  On  va  ouvrir  le  'Club*  sous  peu  de 
jours :  la  maison  est  louee — d  la  trimbaUe,     Adieu.     Toujours  k  toi. 

*'  DESIBis. 
'<  Chables  JoivES,  Esq. 
No.  1.  A.,  Hemlock-road,  St  John's  Wood." 

How  the  Club  was  opened,  who  were  the  members,  and  what  every- 
body did  when  they  got  in,  are  secrets  which  we  reserve  till  next  month. 
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Mr.  Dennistoun  has  re-opened  a  field  of  literature  which  had  too 
long  been  neglected;  and  his  work  is  so  acceptable  to  ns,  on  this  account, 
that  we  would  not  willingly  estimate  its  merits  by  the  rank  it  is  likely  to 
take  as  a  successful  piece  of  authorship.  The  learning  and  research,  the 
taste  and  information,  which  were  necessary  to  the  mere  collection  of  the 
materials  for  these  volumes  would  be  entitled  to  our  respect,  even  had  the 
author  failed  altogether  in  his  present  ambitious  attempt.  There  are  few 
countries  in  which  the  biographical  history  of  medieval  Italy  has  been 
more  diligently  cultivated  than  in  England ;  yet  Roscoe*s  "  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici"  has  nad  no  worthy  successor;— even  his  own  "  Leo  X."  was 
a  foiling  off;  the  '^Poggio  Bracciolini"  of  Shepherd  was  inferior  to 
*^  Leo  X.;"  and,  much  as  we  value  his  work,  we  are  afndd  that  Mr.  Den- 
nistoun must  be  added  to  the  number  of  tihose  who  have  foiled  to  reach 
the  hifh  perfection  of  the  ^<  Lorenzo.** 

In  tne  choice  of  a  subject  he  has  been  fortunate.  The  traveller  will 
recollect  the  locality  of  Urbino  as  lying  in  the  mountsdnous  district  on 
his  left,  when  passing  from  Cagli  to  Fano,  or  along  the  more  beaten 
route  from  Ancona  to  Pesaro;  and,  with  the  aid  of  engraved  illustrations 
of  some  of  its  rocky  fortresses,  the  author  of  these  memoirs  brings  the 
scene  of  their  events  very  clearly  before  his  readers.  Under  the  Romans  it 
formed  part  of  Umbria,  and  upon  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  be- 
came one  of  the  territories  parcelled  out  amongst  military  adventurers, 
which  subsequently  were  either  independent  sovereignties  or  fiefe  of  the 
Church,  and  are  now  portions  of  tne  Papal  territory  under  the  title  of 
Legations.  Of  all  the  places  which  passed  through  these  vicissitudes, 
Urbino,  during  the  most  interesting  period  to  which  the  memoirs  refer, 
was  the  most  fortunate  in  the  (maracter  of  its  rulers.  This  would 
alone  g^ve  the  subject  an  interest;  but  the  abundance  of  his  materials  has 
induqiML  Mr.  Dennistoun  to  dwell  too  lon^  and  somewhat  heavily, 
upon  the  earlier  portions  of  their  history.  The  first  Duke  was  Oddan- 
tonio,  a  prince  of  dissolute  habits,  who  was  assassinated  during  an 
outbreak,  of  popular  vengeance,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1444,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Count  Federigo,  whose  exact  relationship  to  his  predecessor 
was  not,  till  the  appearance  of  the  present  work,  very  clearly  made  out. 
With  him  the  importance  of  Urbino  commenced.  In  an  age  when  suc- 
cessful treachery  was  considered  an  accomplishment,  he  was  remarkable 
for  loyalty  and  c^ood  faith.  On  his  accession  he  made  a  compact  with 
his  people^  which  (imlike  some  constitutions  of  our  own  day)  was  never 
violated ;  and  he  watched  over  their  interests  with  the  affectionate  con- 
sideration of  a  father.  As  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  of  the 
military  leaders,  or  condotHeri,  of  his  time,  he  fills  many  important 
pages  in  the  history  of  Italy  for  nearly  half  a  century;  but  we  are  re* 
minded  at  every  step  that  had  Mr.  Dennistoun  been  content  to  use  his 
materials  more  sparingly,  his  narrative  would  have  been  much  more  in- 
teresting.    He  is  like  a  man  who  has  more  capital  than  he  knows  how  to 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Pukes  of  Urbino,  illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature 
of  Italy  from  1440  to  1630.  By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  In  3  vols, 
square  crown  octavo.    Lougmau  and  Co. 
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invest.  We  are  conducted  as  carefully  through  the  fi^ndships  and 
enmities  of  Federigo  with  his  neighbours,  the  lords  of  Rimini,  of  Pesaro^ 
and  Camerino;  through  petty  intrigues  and  uninteUigible  battles;  as 
through  his  connexion  wim  every  great  event  that  occurred  during  his 
reign,  in  every  part  of  Italy,  mm,  Lombardy  down  to  Calabria.  After 
being  excommunicated  by  Eugene  lY.  for  ms  adherence  to  the  Sfbnas^ 
and  serving  subsequently  under  the  banners  of  Florence  and  of  Naples^ 
be  was  made  captain-general  and  ffonfaloniere  (or  standard-bearer)  of  the 
Church.  The  ducal  dignity,  whicn  had  lapsed  with  his  predecessor,  was 
restored  to  him  by  Sixtus  Iv.;  he  received  the  Goldrai  Rose,  '*  the  Papal 
gift  to  sovereigns  whom  the  Church  delighted  to  honour;*  Ids  daughter 
Giovanna  was  married  to  a  nephew  of  the  pontiff;  and,  though  some- 
times placed  in  a  &lse  pontion  Inr  other  engagements  and  alfianoes; 
Duke  Federigo  had  the  sldll  and  forenght  to  perceive  that  his  interests 
were  bosnd  up  with  the  fiiendship  and  protection  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  period  at  whidi  we  mce  thus  rapidly  glancing  includes  the  wars  of 
the  Angevine  claimants  to  the  crown  of  Naplei^  the  government  of 
Lorenao  de'  Medici  at  Florence,  and  the  assasanatian  of  the  Duke  of 
jyClan.  The  latter,  in  all  its  consequences,  had  perhaps  more  effiwt  i^Mm 
the  state  of  civilised  Europe  than  any  event  of  the  times.  The  usurper, 
on  whom  the  government  of  the  duchy  had  devolved,  encouraged  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VilL  of  France ;  and  Yerri  (the  histman  of 
]M[ilan)  even  traces  the  first  establishment  of  die  Austrian  power  in  Lom- 
bardy to  the  same  cause.  It  is  strange  then,  that  the  &te  of  its  original 
promoter  should  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  been  mentioned  by 
any  Engtish  writer.  Even  the  able  narratives  of  Macdnavelli  and  Sis- 
mondi  are,  in  this  respect,  imperfect,  and  Yerri  avows  his  ignorance  upon 
the  subject.  The  conspirators  had  been  reg^ularly  educated  to  tyranmr 
cide  by  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  named  Nicold,  or  Cola,  Montano ;  and  he 
had  become  so  unpopular,  by  inducing  his  pupils  to  make  themsdves 
familiar  with  danger,  by  entering,  as  privates,  in  the  troops  of  the  Con- 
dottiere  CoUeone,  that  his  school  was  deserted ;  and,  his  attempts  to  re- 
estaUish  himself  being  useless,  he  quitted  Milan.  After  short  intervals 
again  passed  there,  and  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  returning  a  third  time  to 
Sd^lan,  he  attracted  a  new  crowd  of  Mends  and  admirers,  till,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  satirical  verses  against  a  rival,  he  was  imprisoned  by  order 
of*  the  duke,  and  for  this,  or  some  other  crime,  he  was  finally  banished 
before  the  conspirators  had  found  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  lus 
instructions.  He  afterwards  offered  his  serrices  to  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  and  at  his  command  delivered  an  oration  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lucca,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  them  from  their  alliance  with  the 
Florentines.  The  original  copy  of  this  oration  is  still,  we  believe,  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  at  Milan.  That  the  Medici  were  in  friendly  alliance 
with  the  government  by  which  he  had  been  banished,  was  suffident  to 
excite  the  bitterness  of  Montano's  spirit ;  and,  amongst  other  passages 
of  severe  and  maUgnant  invective,  he  branded  Lorenzo  with  various 
epithets — "  tamquam  tyrannun^  sacrUeffum,  efferatum^  perculsumgve, 
pontificio  anaihemateJ*  Fantuzri  informs  us  (Notirie  degli  Scrittori 
fiologpiesi)  that  for  this  offence  Montano  was  taken,  by  order  of  the 
Medici,  amongst  the  Bolognese  Alps,  and  hanged  like  a  felon  frt>m  the 
bough  of  a  tree;  and  Jovius,  giving  the  same  account  (Yit.  DL  Yir., 
torn.  iL,  lib.  3),  condemns  the  mode  and  circumstances  <^  his  death  as 
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•ett  of  «EimorJinafy  oruaky.  We  may  rest  with  oonfidesee  £or  the 
defimee  of  Lorenao  on  liis  general  charaeter.  EQ0  whole  life  fiirbids  m 
to  tappote  that  he  was,  in  ttus  instAnoe,  actuated  by  the  unworthy  wish  of 
jievengingy  by  so  disproportionate  a  ponishment,  the  imjaotent  ahuie  of 
Ae  orator,  it  is  pcetty  erident,  from  the  nature  of  his  mission  to  Luooai 
that  Mootano  was  considered  a  spy,  and  that,  as  such,  he  was  taken  and 
executed. 

From  a  ^imssion  which  its  connexion  with  the  subject  of  Mr.  Roseoe's 
greatest  work  must  excuse,  we  return  to  the  closing  scenes  of  Duke 
rederigo's  existence.  EGs  |a||  campfdgn  was  a  most  imhappy  one.  Tlie 
reet&ess  ambition  of  Sixtus  Vp  had  produced  fresh  combinations  of  hos- 
tility in  Italy ;  and  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  moTements  of  the 
Holy  See  and  of  Veniee  upon  Romagna  and  Lombardy  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  league,  of  which  Federigo  was  made  captain-generaL 
He  had  not,  however,  deserted  the  Papal  banner  without  previoosly 
0zplaining  his  own  ^ews  to  the  Pqpe,  and  warning  him  *'  of  the  in^KiHoy 
weA  misefaief  of  his  projects."  The  remaining  events  shall  be  related  by 
Hr.  Dennistoun  himself: 

The  war  now  impending  was  alike  iniquitoas  in  its  motives  and  disastrous  in 
Its  attendaat  ofacamstaaoss.  Its  seat  was  in  the  lower  plains  ef  Lombaidr,  where 
tkef  meiys  into  a  wide  delta,  fi>mied  br  the  arterial  channels  of  the  liven  Fo 
and  Adige^  and  veined  by  the  minor  orainage  of  the  Folesine  and  Ferravese 
territories.    Most  of 

**  That  level  r^on  where  no  echo  dwells,*' 

was,  and  still  continnes,  so  embanked,  that  its  waters  may  easily  be  let  loose  upon 
the  hapless  cultivators,  submerging  their  dwelling!  and  swamping  their  crops. 
Ifumerous  streams,  navigable  by  boats,  laid  it  open  to  privateering  ineunions, 
highl J  attractive  to  ampUbions  Venetian  adveniuren.  Finally,  the  malaria, 
always  generated  Ipr  summer  heats,  was  naturally  more  inveterate  when  invaders 
had  opened  the  slnices  and  broken  the  banks,  thereby  flooding  an  unusaal  extent 
of  marsh  land. 

It  was  in  defence  of  Ferrara — one  of  the  states  which  had  joined  the 
leafi^e — ^that  the  Duke  of  Urbino  was  required  to  lead  his  troops  into 
sueh  a  locality  as  this,  during  its  most  unhealthy  season : 

Fichemolo  [invested  by  the  Venetians]  held  out  until  the  end  of  June,  by 
which  time  the  marsh  fever  had  become  more  fatal  than  human  weapons,  and 
mowed  down  both  armies.  The  Venetian  proveditore,  or  commlBsioDer,  was 
among  its  earliest  victims;  but  as  the  summer  heats  increased  the  epidemic 
spread  with  augmented  virulence,  until  S0,000  men  f!]  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  this  miserable  contest.  Passing  over  the  sad  details,  we  may  borrow  Arom 
Sanuto  an  absurd  incident  which  varied  these  horrors.  In  order  to  divert  the 
people  from  their  misfortunes,  and  to  inspire  them  with  courage,  tiieir  sovereign 
nad  devolved  extensive  powers  upon  a  commission  or  council  of  sixteen  **  sages," 
and  the  duchess  [aeting  with  their  advice]  sent  for  a  wandering  friar,  whose 
eloquence  and  sanctity  were  in  high  repute,  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  One  (Xf 
his  orations  was  wound  up  by  an  offer  to  proviae  an  armada  of  twelve  galleons, 
which  should  disperse  the  Venetian  force  before  Ficheruolo.  On  the  appointed 
day  he  produced  a  doaen  of  pennons,  each  surmounted  by  a  cross,  along  with 
figures  of  CSurist,  the  Madonna,  and  forty  saints;  and  with  these  he  formed  a  pro- 
cession, marching  at  its  head,  and  followed  by  a  concourse  of  fanatics  to  the  river's 
blink,  opposite  the  leaguer.  There  he  commenced  shouting  a  sermon,  across  the 
stream,  to  Sanseverino  [the  commander  of  the  Venetians] ;  but  the  Puke  of 
Urbino,  attracted  by  the  hubbub,  sent  him  away  with  ridicule,  saying,  *<  Why, 
father,  the  Venetians  are  not  ponssssod  Tell  t^  dudwss  it  is  mon^,  srtillery, 
and  troops,  that  we  want  to  expd  Xism." 

This  was  wretched  foolery  to  be  aeted  before  his  eyes,  at  a  moment 
when  his  poiitioa  was  daily  beeoming  m<H*e  desperate,  and  when  his 
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companions  through  <<  a  hundred  fights"  were  perishing  in^orionsly  hy 
a  disease  which  no  courage  could  resist,  and  no  precautions  oould  aTtnd. 

Although  Federigo*8  policy  ayerted  from  the  doomed  capital  [of  the  Ferraieee] 
the  Tisitatioii  of  a  siege,  its  miseries  were  scaiodj  the  less  from  such  exemptioo. 
Hany  dead  hodies,  thrown  by  both  armies  into  the  river,  aggrayated  the  pestilence^ 
which,  spreading  to  the  ci^,  so  deterred  the  pessantey,  that  its  supplies  were 
interrupted,  until  fSunine  augmented  the  mortality. 

The  duke  himself  had  rallied  from  the  first  attack  of  malaria,  and  had 
lie  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  and  confederates,  hy  retirii^ 
to  Bologna  during  the  unhealthy  season,  h^life  might  have  heen  saved 
Impressed,  however,  with  the  importance  oflUending  Ferrara,  he  refused, 
on  any  consideration,  to  relinquish  his  post : 

But  whilst  he  spared  not  himself,  he  ever  and  anon  renewed  to  the  allied  powers 
his  remonstrances  against  their  follv  in  thus  pitting  a  brave  army  against  a 
noxious  climate.  As  his  saddest  tnal  was  to  see  fresh  lenes  of  his  attached 
subjects  prostrated  by  sickness,  on  arriving  from  the  healthfUl  breezes  of  their 
native  uplands,  he  sent  away  his  son  Antonio  with  all  whom  he  could  sparer 
reserving  in  the  camp  at  La  Stellata  but  400  of  his  immediate  fdlowers,  whom 
the  foggy  atmosphere  and  putrid  water  soon  thinned  away  to  ibr^. 

With  such  elements  of  death  around  him,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  mental 
depression,  the  duke  had  a  relapse  of  fever,  and  died  in  camp  like  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier.  He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year,'having  been  bom  in 
1422  ;  but  his  constitution  had  been  prematurely  injured  by  the  fatigues 
and  privations  of  his  campaigns,  and  he  had^  suffered  from  some  severe 
accidents.  At  a  tournament  at  Urbino,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
a  knight,  whom  he  had  asked  to  run  a  course,  "being  mounted  upon  a 
small  charger,  his  lance,  after  striking  Federigo's  armour,  glanced  upwards 
and  was  shivered  against  his  vizor.  He  received  the  stunning  blow  between 
the  eyebrows,  where  it  shattered  the  bone  of  his  nose  and  destroyed  his  right 
eye.  Recovering  himself,  however,  he  kept  his  seat,  and  consoled  those 
who  flocked  around  in  consternation,  by  assuring  them  of  a  n>eedy  cure; 
and  that  as  one  of  his  two  good  eyos  remained,  he  would  still  be  able  to 
see  better  than  with  a  hundred  ordinary  ones."  Even  if  this  were 
(uHng,  it  was  good  acting,  and  in  a  very  difficult  part.  On  another 
occasion,  in  aiding  to  keep  the  lists,  his  back  was  wrenched  by  a  sudden 
bound  of  his  charger,  and  he  was  lifted  from  his  saddle  incapable  of 
motion  and  in  exquisite  pain.  At  a  later  period,  when  at  San  Marino, 
"  while  discoursing  to  those  around  him  on  past  incidents  of  his  adven- 
turous life,  to  which  the  surrounding  country  had  been  ofk;en  witness, 
the  balcony,  whence  he  surveyed  these  familiar  scenes,  suddenly  broke 
under  his  weight,  and  he  was  precipitated  witii  its  ruins  to  the  ground, 
fiucturing  his  left  ankle  and  lacerating  the  leg.  His  first  exclamation 
was  one  of  mtitude  for  escaping  with  life.''  Gangrene  supervened;  it 
was  feared  mat  amputation  would  be  necessary ;  and  he  opened  the  Tus- 
can campaign  carried  upon  a  litter,  being  unable  either  to  walk  or  ride. 

His  personal  character — and  it  was  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  one — 
is  given  by  Mr.  Dennistoun,  as  written  both  by  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies, at  greater  length  than  our  space  will  admit  of  copying.  His 
knightly  qualities  won  him  the  English  order  of  the  Grarter,  in  addition 
to  many  similar  honours;  hft  his  greatest  was  the  love  and  devotion  of 
his  people.  He  was  married,  on  the  death  of  a  former  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children,  to  Battista  Sforza,  one  of  the  female  literary  cele- 
brities of  her  age;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Urbino 
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by  bis  son  Guidobaldo  I.,  a  prince  of  kindly  disposition,  braye,  and  of  a 
goodly  person,  but  of  great  constitutional  infirmity,  and  most  unbappy 
in  tbe  troublous  times  upon  wbicb  his  lot  was  cast.  The  period  of  his 
reign  included  the  rise  and  extinction  of  the  Borgias,  and  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Charles  YIII.  (to  which  we  haye  abeady  alluded);  and 
having  been  called,  as  the  leader  of  a  brave  and  hardy  body  of  troops, 
to  some  of  the  commands  which  had  been  held  by  his  father,  Guidobaldo 
had  to  perform  his  part  in  the  fierce  and  fearful  struggles  of  his  times. 
We  cannot  consider  it  as  one  of  the  least  extraordinary  of  these  events 
Aat,  after  being  a  recent  guest  of  the  Pope,  and  while  in  apparent  amity 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  his  own  territory  should  have  been  seized  upon 
by  the  ambitious  and  imscrupulous  Cesare,  and  the  attendant  circum- 
stances are  rather  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Dennistoun  : 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  June  that  Valentino  [the  Cesare  Borgia  of  the  earlier 
narrative],  after  a  forced  march  of  thirty  miles  under  a  midsummer  sun,  baited 
his  little  armj  at  Cagli,  and  the  same  evening  the  first  alarm  reached  Ghudobaldo. 
The  dake  had  been  supping  in  a  shadj  grove  by  the  Zoccolantine  convent,  about 
a  mile  out  of  Urbino,  and  sat  enjoying  the  charm  lavished  by  prodigal  nature  on 
that  fair  land  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  which 

**  Fronde  sub  arborea  ferventia  temperat  astra." 

It  was  long  ere  his  breast  again  knew  the  tranquillity  of  that  evening.  On  hear- 
ing the  fatal  news  [of  the  unexpected  movements  of  Valentino],  he  remained  for 
a  few  moments  absorbed  in  thought;  then,  striking  the  table  with  his  hand,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  fear  I  shall  find  myself  betrayed,**  TVlthin  four  hours  he  had  bid  a 
touching  but  manly  farewell  to  his  court  and  people,  cheering  their  deiqpondencj 
with  the  hope  of  better  days,  and  had  passed  a  secret  postern  of  his  palace^ 
carrying  with  him  a  few  papers,  some  money,  and  jewels.  Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty,  delay,  and  fatigue  of  penetrating  the  rugged  country  be- 
tween his  capital  and  S.  Leo,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  risks  and  sufTerings  of 
bis  midnight  flight  among  these  sierras, 

"  As  one 

That  makes  no  pause,  but  presses  on  his  road 

Whatever  betide  him." 

But  when  the  aggravations  to  a  constitution  broken  "by  gout  are  considered,  bis 
surviving  the  exertion  must  seem  almost  miraculous.  Two  of  his  attendants  were 
his  fiiivourite  Giovanni  Andrea,  and  Cathellan,  his  first  chamb^lain,  the  latter  of 
whom,  when  hard  pressed  at  the  Borello,  fell  behind,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  and  plundered,  pretending  to  be  the  duke  ;  a  device  which  slackened  the 
pursuit,  and  enabled  his  master  to  escape. 

A  letter  from  Guidobaldo  himself,  to  his  relation  the  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Rovere,  describes  the  manner  of  his  surprise,  and  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone.  He  was  in  corre^ndeoce  with  Valentino,  as  an  ally,  at 
the  moment  that  his  territory  was  taken  from  him.  Amongst  hia 
dangers,  he  mentions  that,  with  three  only  of  his  followers,  and  dis- 
guised as  a  peasant,  he  was  attacked  by  some  country  people  of  Cesana» 
who  pursued  them  with  cries  of  " Blood!  blood! — murder  them!'*  and 
that,  within  a  bow-shot  of  himself,  they  seized  upon  the  person  who  car- 
ried his  money,  and  a  guide,  the  rest  of  them  escaping  with  great  diffi- 
culty into  the  territory  of  Venice.  After  other  ch^ges  of  disjg^uise, 
sometimes  on  foot  and  sometimes  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  signal- 
fires,  and  the  country  through  which  he  had  to  pass  roused  to  the  pursuit 
by  flJarm-bells  and  discharges  of  artillery,  half  dead,  and  penniless,  he  at 
last  found  a  hospitable  asylum  at  Mantua.  He  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  the  territory  he  had  lost ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of 
the  Borgias  that  it  was  restored  to  him,  and  that  he  was  welcomed  bacK 
by  his  people  with  affectionate  enthusiasm.     "  The  very  stones,"  sayf 
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Caitigliimey  ^leemed  to  exult  and  leap."  Willi  Pope  JuHtis  II.  (the 
socoesBor  of  the  poisoned  Alexander),  he  enjojed  high  farour,  and  the 
lemainder  of  hia  reign  waa  tranquil  and  proeperoiis.  He  became  more 
and  morey  howerer,  a  martyr  to  his  hereditary  malady,  whidi,  if  it  has 
been  oorreetly  deecribed  as  gont,  was  at  least  a  form  of  it  more  yiralent 
than  is  known  in  onr  own  days  '^  of  comparatiTe  indulgence  and  efiemi- 
naor;^  and,  worn  oat  by  its  attacks,  he  died  on  the  11th  of  April,  1508y 
in  tne  thirty-nxth  year  only  of  his  age.  His  marriage,  when  Imt  sixteen, 
wis  a  melancholy  ejnsode  of  disappointed  hopes  and  of  woman's  nns^fish- 
ness ;  and  as  it  was  unblessed  with  children,  he  named  his  nephew,  Fran- 
casco  Maria  della  RoTere,  as  his  successor. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Dakes  of  Urbino  had  been  of  the  hoose  of  Mon- 
tefeltro.  TVlth  Francesco  Maria  a  new  dynasty  commenced,  and  con- 
tinned  through  the  reigns  of  Guidobaldo  IL  and  Francesco  Maria  II.,  at 
whoee  death,  in  1631,  the  dnchy  became  mcorporated  with  the  Papal 
States.  These  three  reigns  alone  occupied  a  period  of  upwards  of 
120  years,  which,  independent  of  great  local  vicissitudes,  induaed  within 
their  lapse  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  the  French  invasion  of  the  Milanese 
under  Francis  I.,  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  Bourbon.  But 
we  are  warned  by  our  prescribed  limits  that  for  these  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  itself;  and  we  do  so  with  less  reluctance,  seeing  that» 
as  regards  its  immediate  subject,  its  chief  interest  is  in  the  personal  dia- 
racters  and  influence  of  Federigo  and  his  son.  It  was  by  them  thai  the 
principal  public  edifices  of  Urbino  were  erected,  and  that  its  libraries  and 
collections  were  founded;  and  it  was  their  courts  which  conferred  the 
character  it  ^joyed — ^a  character  too  largely  claimed  for  it  by  Mr.  Den- 
nistoun — as  one  of  the  nurseries  of  letters  and  of  arts.  In  this  respect  the 
neighbouring  court  of  Ferrara  was  certwnly  superior ;  and  when  the  lite- 
rary tone  which  graced  it  is  ascribed  to  the  taste  and  patronage  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia  rather  than  to  its  Duke  Alfonzo,  Mr.  Dennistoun  might 
have  remembered  (for  he  must  certainly  have  known)  that  in  tbe  rei^ 
of  Duke  Ercole,  uie  predecessor  of  Alfbnzo,  it  had  already  become  di»- 
teeuished,  and  was  then  the  residence  of  Boiardo,  Guarino,  and  Arioeto^ 
and  the  cnulle  of  the  modem  stage. 

It  is  curious  to  see  a  portrait  and  life  of  the  great  poet  of  Ferrara  in- 
serted amongst  the  memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  upon  little  more 
Aan  the  slender  g^und  that  he  had  once  been  left  there  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  when  accompanying  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'&te  on  his 
way  to  Home ;  and  other  notices,  which  contain  as  little  that  is  new,  axe 
hung  upon  as  slight  a  thread.  But  if  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  literary 
importance  of  I^bino,  Mr.  Dennistoun  certainly  does  not  fall  into  tiie 
same  error  in  speaking  of  Italy  in  the  fifbenth  century.  The  mind  €bea 
took  a  different  and  less  imagmative  direction  than  in  the  centuries  wbidi 
preceded  and  followed  it ;  but  its  efforts  were  not  less  vigorous,  and  ih&r 
results,  perhaps,  were  even  more  important. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  we  think  he  is  also  led  astray  by 
love  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen.  He  takes  frequent  occasion  to  notice 
ibe  republican  prejudices  of  Sismondi.  We  are  as  little  disposed  very 
greatly  to  admire  the  Italian  republics  as  Mr.  Dennistoun  himself  maybe; 
bat  be  allows  his  own  prejudices  to  run  as  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction* 
His  just  admiration  of  Duke  Federigo  seems  to  give  him  a  kindly  feeling' 
towards  the  whole  of  the  soverdgns  of  Bomagna, — even  when  he  is 
recording  the  transfer  of  their  subjects  from  hand  to  hand,  not  by  conr 
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qiiQBi  mexdjy  bat  by  bargun  tnd  aale»  like  die  glavea  upon  aa  Anaerietn 
pkntetMO,  and  with  as  Utile  regard  for  their  rights  Mid  liberties.  He 
makes  no  distiaotioii  between  the  restoratioo  of  Duke  GnidobaMo  and 
thai  of  GioTanniy  Lord  of  Peaaro.  Yet  Fertkari,  who  had  the  beak 
means  of  obtaining  information,  and  had  access  at  his  Idsnre  to  the 
QliYCfian  MSS.,  shows  that  his  return  was  the  signal  for  lamentatioa 
aad  woe — describing  him  to  have  been  as  cruel  and  sangainaij  as  he  waa 
£uthless.  Of  this^  indeed,  his  ingratitude  to  CoUenuccio — the  soholary 
pmt,  and  orator,  whom  he  at  last  judicially  miftdered — ^is  akme  a  soffi- 
CMnt  proof* 

To  illustrate  the  '^warCare'*  of  the  middle  age%  some  toit  interesting 
particulais  have  been  collected.  The  period  from  the  accession  of  Fede* 
zigo  to  the  death  of  Guidobaldo  comprised  the  prosperous  days  of  the 
Condotiien, — those  hireling  allies,  whom  MaecniaTdli  represented  aa 
earning  their  stipend  by  battles  in  which  few  were  wounded  and  rarely 
any  IdBed;  not  for  want  of  courage,  but  because  their  troops  were  to 
them,  in  every  sense,  the  anews  of  war.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  strong  prejudicea  of  the  Florentine  secretary  against  a  system  which 
he  oonsi£red  |Mre|udiciaI  to  the  liberties  of  Italy  ;'---but  these  displays  of 
BBtitary  tactics  were  not  always  harmless.  At  the  battle  of  Melinella, 
in  1467,  where  Duke  Federigo  commanded  against  the  celebrated  leader, 
Bartolomeo  CoUeone,  500  are  said  to  haye  been  killed,  1000  severely 
wounded,  and  as  many  horses  destroyed.  It  was  also  remarkaUe  aa 
the  first  approadi  to  the  modem  use  of  artillery  in  the  field.  By  some 
extracts  which  lie  before  us,  from  Muratori  and  Giraldi,  it  seems  that 
0119  of  the  balls  struck  the  gallant  knight  Duke  Ercole  of  Ferrara;  and 
the  chroniclers  represent  it  as  a  barbarous  innovation  that  the  same 
weapon  should  have  been  employed  to  wound  sddiera  and  break  their 
ranks  whidi  had  previously  only  been  used  to  break  down  the  walls  of 
cities.  They  little  dreamt  at  that  time  of  mines  being  used  for  the  same 
purpose^  or  <h  the  terrific  and  deadly  course  of  a  Congreve  rocket. 

Of  the  nnwiddy  pieces  that  were  dragged  about  as  battering-trains^ 
Mr.  Demustoun  gives  a  very  minute  account.  One  of  them  is  described 
as  consisting  of  two  portions ;  the  tube^  which  was  nine  feet  long,  weighr 
ii^  14,000  pounds,  and  the  tail,  half  that  length,  weighing  1 1,000.  It 
diichaiged  balls  of  stone  varying  from  370  to  380  pounds;  and  in  a  hillj 
eoontry,  badly  supplied  with  roads,  such  pieces  required  above  a  hundred 
pairs  of  buflBBdoes  to  move  them.  But  this  was  not  the  only  difficulty* 
Jm  one  of  his  Tuscan  campaigns,  Duke  Federigo  writes  to  Sienna  that 
M  there  was  great  scarcity  dl  stones  near  his  camp,  and  as  the  few 
which  were  available  for  his  guns  were  only  to  be  had  with  much  diffi- 
culty, he  had  sent  the  measure  of  the  diameter  required ;  and  requested 
that  he  might  be  suppHed  with  them,  even  should  they  be  somewhat 
imrgej  as  it  was  easier  to  reduce  them  than  to  have  them  quarried  or 
ivc^pared.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  carriages  upon  whidi  these 
ponderous  maidunes  were  conveyed  would  occasionally  break  down ;  and 
ai  a  later  period  we  find  the  Duke  unable  to  move  his  forces  into  winter 
foarters  because  he  had  no  means  of  transporting  his  disaUed  cannon, 
mod  bad  been  directed  not  to  abandon  them.  Instances  are  raenttoned 
cf  die  nse  of  balls  of  stone  or  metal,  weighing  even  1000  or  1200  pounds 

*  There  are  some  Memoirs  comiected  with  these  events,  and  witk  the  court  «f 
^  wbich  are  being  prepared  fi»  publication. 
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**  The  same  tendency,"  Mr.  Deniustonn  obserres,  ^*  to  orerwdght  artiUerjr 
teems  conunon  to  many  half-dvilued  nations.  The  size  ^  the  guns 
mounted  in  the  Dardanelles  is  an  instance,  as  well  as  that  dP  the  Scottish 
Mons  Meg;  but  the  most  gigantic  projectiles  yet  known  haye  beea 
found  among  the  Burmese,  and,  I  believe,  the  Cmnese."  At  Crecy  the 
French  ranks  are  said  to  have  been  broken  by  a  galline  fire  of  artuleiy, 
but  the  guns  were  stationary ;  and  mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  cannona 
^'for  field-service"  in  Italy  as  early  as  1326.  These,  however,  must  have 
been  something  very  difiSrent  from  the  light  pieces  invented  by  C(^eone ; 
which  were  a  kind  of  long  swivel  '^  mounted  upon  carriages,  and  dis- 
charging balls  somewhat  liuger  than  a  walnut  or  plum ;"  and  they  were 
evidently  regarded  by  contemporary  writers  as  a  novelty  in  the  art  d 
war.  The  field-train  which  (nearly  thirty  years  later)  aooompanied  the 
army  of  Charles  VIII.  shewed  the  Italians  how  much  they  had,  eyen 
then,  to  learn  in  this  department  of  destruction;  *^and  it  was  reserved 
for  the  sanguinary  conflict  of  Ravenna  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  a 
service  which  gradually  became  the  right  arm  of  European  warfare." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  these  memoirs  is  de- 
voted to  medi«eval  art.  Mr.  Dennistoun  enters  into  the  feelings  of  a 
French  -statesman  under  the  Consulate,  who  urged  upon  his  then  some- 
what profeme  countrymen  that  "  literature  and  the  fine  arts  have  era 
formed  an  alliance  with  religion.''  And  he  informs  us  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  entered  much  more  largely  into  the  subject  of  Christiaa 
art,  if  he  had  not  been  in  a  great  degree  anticipated ;  especially  by  his 
friend  Lord  Lindsay, — to  whom  his  work,  by  the  way,  is  dedicated;  but, 
even  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  it  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field  were  we^ 
at  present,  to  follow  him. 

In  comparing  these  memoirs  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  we  cannot 
forget  that  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  "Life  of  Lorenso"  was 
the  many  graceful  and  beautiful  translations  of  the  poetry  quoted  or 
introduced.  We  cannot  conscientiously  flatter  Mr.  Dennistoun  that, 
to  these,  he  has  made  a  near  approach.  Some  of  the  extracts  from  the 
rhymed  chronicle  of  Sanzi  (the  father  of  Raphael)  are  translated  into  aa 
easy  blank  verse,  so  agreeably  that  we  almost  wish  to  see  more  of  the 
work,  both  in  the  original  and  as  rendered  into  English ;  but,  in  no  other 
instance  have  the  gods  made  Mr.  Dennistoun  poetical.  We  pass  by  his 
pointless  epigrams ;  and  we  suggest  to  him,  as  delicately  as  possible,  that 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  place  ten  unfortunate  syllables  in  a  line,  and  leave 
them,  au  reste,  to  arrange  themselves  as  well  as  they  can.  That  he  does 
so  we  have  a  sufficient  example  in  his  attempt  upon  part  of  a  Latin  ode 
by  Castiglione : 

Tour  features  portrayed  bj  Rafiiele*s  art 
Alone  my  longings  can  solAce  in  part,  &c 

And  we  would  contrast  such  lines  as  these  with  a  version  dP  the 
same  passage  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smith,  which  may  be  found  in  her 
'*  Olympia  Morata."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Doinistoun  shooU 
not  De  a  more  accomplished  versifier,  for  his  work  includes  some  Italian 
poetiy  worthy  of  translation.  In  the  appendix  to  his  first  volume,  under 
the  title  of  *^  Poetry  of  the  Montefeltri,"  he  gives  a  sonnet  by  Alessandro 
Sforza  (previously  printed  in  **  Crescembeni's  Foesia"),  which  reminds  xm 
that  those  iron  men  of  tournament  and  feud  were  <<  humanised,"  as 
Mr.  Dennistoun  expresses  it,  '^without  being  enervated"  by  "mental 
cultivation."     Even  rendered  into  English,  it  may  satisfy  us  that  the 
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oxiginal  is  as  desenriDg  of  cthhnij  as  many  that  are  m<ne  geoerally 
Imown : 

SONNET  BT  ALE8SANDB0,  LOBD  OF  PESABO. 

"WBITTBN  IN  AWWUCnOV, 

Weaiy  and  sad,  and  feeble  ttom  the  blowy 

My  weight  of  earthly  care  has  home  me  down, 

And  long  offeDded  Ileay*n  with  angry  frown 

Begards  me,  till  I  sink  beneath  my  woe. 
My  cheeks  are  pale,  my  tears  tmceasing  flow, 

My  heart  is  ^ereed,  as  one  who  lies  overthrown 

A  bleeding  captiye,  and  I  make  my  moan 

That  time  miq;>ent  has  wrought  my  oyerthrow. 
lis  not  my  planet;  'tis  not  in  my  fate, 

My  star,  my  fortune,  or  my  destiny; 

My  own  unbridled  passions  haye  alone 
Provoked  Heay'n's  wrath;  and  to  my  wretched  state 

Suits  the  lone  cell  where  humbled  misery. 

Weeping,  its  long  transgressions  may  atone. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  prose  style  of  these  yolumes  we  take  the  follow- 
ing passage,  not  merely  as  amongst  the  hest,  hut  hecause  the  faithfulness 
of  the  picture  it  descnhes  will  he  recognised  hy  many  who  haye  ramhled 
in  the  startling  silence  of  the  Campa^na,  and  seen  monuments  and 
arches  still  disfigured  hy  fragments  oi  tne  fortifications  hy  which  they 
were  surmounted  during  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century  : 

In  the  middle  ages  much  of  the  Campagna  was  fertile,  and  peopled  by  an 
industrious  peasantry.  Its  undulating  slopes  wayed  with  abundant  crops,  yaried 
and  sheltered  by  yenerable  woods,  which  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  former  cen- 
turies had  spared.  But  incessant  ciyil  feuds  proyed  more  fktal  than  barbarian 
hordes.  The  Ghibelline  Colonna,  fhun  their  fortresses  of  Marino  and  Palestrino^ 
watched  the  fitting  moment  to  pour  their  aimed  retainers  on  the  pUun,  and, 
crossing  the  Tiber,  carried  fire  and  sword,  through  the  estates  of  their  riyals,  to 
the  yeiy  gates  of  Bracciano.  The  Guelphic  Orsini  waited  for  reyenge  only  tOl 
the  ripened  hanrest  had  prepared  for  them  a  golden  spoil  in  their  foemen's  fields. 
Year  after  year  did  this  miserable  partisan  war&re  rayage  those  deyoted  lands, 
till  the  peasantry  were  by  degrees  exterminated,  or  dziyen  to  seek  a  liyelihood 
in  some  more  tranquil  spot;  till  of  their  smilmg  homes  no  stone  remained  upon 
another,  except  where,  at  long  intenrals,  the  farm-buildings  were  turned  by  those 
men  of  blood  mto  fortresses,  or  the  tombs  of  the  dead  were  desecrated  into  defences 
finr  the  liying.  A  soil  teeming  with  fertility  under  a  burning  sun,  and  abandoned 
hy  man,  ran  to  rank  yegetation,  which  gradually  choking  the  water-courses, 
generated  miasma.  The  eyil  thus  commenced,  was  augmented  by  cutting  down 
the  trees  which  shadowed  the  burning  earth,  and  not  unfrequently  coyered  a 
hostile  ambush.  But  the  crowning  mischief  was  the  rash  destruction  of  a  yast 
forest,  which,  extending  between  the  Campagna  and  the  sea,  excluded  the  malaria 
that  brooded  oyer  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  Leghorn  to  Mola  di  Gaeta. 
Once  admitted,  that  fearfrd  scourge  took  possession  of  the  depopulated  territory, 
which  has  eyer  since  remained  a  puzzle  to  the  physiologist,  a  mystery  to  the 
moralist,  a  terror  to  aU.  At  no  period  had  the  feuds  of  the  Colonna  and  Orsini 
been  more  yfrulent  than  during  the  feeble  reign  of  Innocent,  when  their  armed 
bands  had  more  than  once  scoured  the  streets  of  Bome,  and  oyerawed  the  Papal 
goyemmait.  The  Sayelli,  the  Frangipani,  and  the  Gaetani,  those  great  ftunifies 
who,  a  century  or  two  before  had  b^n  their  riyals,  were  no  longer  able  to  cope 
with  them,  and  the  lesser  barons  of  the  Comarca  sought  protection  and  employ- 
ment by  ranging  themselyes  as  their  respectiye  partisans.  To  humble  these 
rampant  houses  was  the  natural  policy  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  especi- 
ally of  Atexander  YL,  who  soon  deyoted  his  ambition  and  his  authority  to  proyide 
temporal  soyereignties  for  his  illegitimate  progeny.  His  ruthlessproceedings,  and 
the  changes  which  ensued  oyer  the  whole  country,  at  length  effectuaUy  quelled 
the  lawless  turbulence  of  these  chiefs;  but  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  ruinous 
hayoc  which  their  insatiate  strife  had  occasioned." 

If  the  style,  howeyer,  is  often  clear  and  flowing,  it  is  also  occanonaU^ 
disfigured  hy  firalts  of  two  yery  o^Kxnte  descriptions.    We  find^in  addir 
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iicn  to  terms  only  ufied  in  ScottisklsWySBdipIintMi  as  '^  do-litUe  taetics** 
— "matters  were  now  at  a  dead  lode" — ''succeeded  to  their  hearti^ 
content'' — ^'notie  of  jour  jaw"  (as  the  translation  of  a  motto) — '<  make 
the  enemy  pull  up" — ''it  appesac^  to  faim  a  i^ght,  and  virtoallj  a  cot 
direct" — "  our  doings  are  jolly" — ''powder  that  will  do  the  business ;" 
which  certainly  do  not,  anr  of  them,  seem  to  be  suited  to  the  passages 
in  which  th^  appear ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  such  dainty  writmg 
as  "  the  Medicean  Leo»"  meaning  Leo  X. — "  the  twolbld  seduction  dP 
incarnate  beauty  and  classic  forms" — "  after  devatimg  Christian  painting 
to  its  culminating  point,  he  lent  himself  unwittingly  to  its  degnidation, 
by  selectiog  depraved  loveliness  equally  for  a  Madonna  or  a  Venus ;  by 
designing  from  it  indiscriminately  a  Gialatea  or  a  saint" — "  he  dangled 
in  poverty  after  Tullia  d'Aragona,  one  of  those  splendid  examples  of 
wasted  powers  and  successful  vice,  over  which  the  philosopher  puzzles 
while  the  historian  sighs ;  whose  talents  were  given  to  the  Muses,  whose 
graces  were  devoted  to  Venus" — "the  courtly  favour  that  met  his  man- 
hood  proved  baneful  as  a  siren's  smiles" — *'  the  love-notes  which  Tasso 
warbled  in  these  palace-bowers."  But  these  are  blemishes,  of  bo^  kmda^ 
which  might  be  easily  removed. 

Mr.  Deunistoun's  description  of  the  latter  years  of  Francesco  Maria  IL 
is  a  sad  but  interestine  picture  of  the  close  of  a  worn-out  dynasty.  This  last 
of  the  dukes  (though  he  had  fought  bravely  at  Lepanto)  was  of  retired  and 
studious  habits,  and  a  diligent  reader.  EQs  own  diary  informs  us  that  during 
"  no  less  than  fifteen  years"  he  had  read  "  the  whole  works  of  Aristotle  ;* 
and  that  upon  the  "  Bible,  with  various  commentaries,"  he  "  spent  three 
years  and  ten  months;"  and  a  "second  perusal"  <tf  the  entire  Bible,  with  the 
commentary  of  Dionyno  the  Carthusian,  occupied  him  for  ^ght  years.  As 
the  love  of  such  pursuits  increased  with  age,  the  cares  of  state  became  irk- 
some to  him ;  and,  individually,  he  was  not  averse  to  yield  his  territ<»ry  to 
the  ambitibns  wishes  of  Pope  Clement  V III.,  who  was  amdous  to  possess 
himself  of  Urbino^  as  he  had  akeady  done  of  Ferrara ;  and  to  whom  il 
would  have  lapsed,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  Hne.  The  people 
were  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  change,  and  knew  that  if  the  di^  had 
an  heir,  it  would  be  at  least  protracted*  They  assailed  him  whenev^  he 
appeared  in  public  with  entreaties  that  he  would  many ;  and  af^  de- 
precating it  Qa  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  state  papers  upon  record) 
en  the  ground  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  at  last  complied  with  thea 
wishes.  Prayers  and  vows  were  then  offered  to  their  fftvouiite  saints; 
and  when,  in  due  time^  the  Duke  af^wared  at  a  window  of  the  great 
hall,  and  announced,  with  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  ^  God  has  vou^isafed 
us  a  boy!"  their  tumultuous  joy  could  only  find  vent  in  the  very  Christian 
and  rational  form  of  attacking  the  quarter  <^  the  city  inhalnted  by  the 
Jews,  and  seddng  and  burning  their  synagogue  and  shc^ 

The  infant,  thus  dku  donnky  proved  one  of  the  most  eztra<Nrdinary  in- 
stances of  eariy  profiigacy  and  dissipation  with  ^riliich  biography  has 
made  us  acquainted.  His  father  tried  to  change  his  habits  by  travel  and 
an  intercourse  with  other  courts ;  but  "  on  his  way  throagli  Romagna 
towards  Florence,  his  evil  genius  brought  him  into  contact  with  some 
strolling  players  who  were  returning  from  Venice ;  he  became  infttuated 
with  them,  and  a  taste  for  their  r^less  manners  and  exciting  pursuits 
disgracefully  influenced  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  It  was  m 
vain  sought  to  redaim  him  by  a  marriage  with  a  daaghter  of  the  Grand 
Dake  of  Tuscany.     Even  afterwards,  one  of  his  favourite  actresses  was 
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publicly  established  as  bis  mistress;  and  ^^adyancin^  from  one  eztra- 
Tagance  to  another,  this  petty  Nero  of  a  petty  court  delighted  to  bear  a 
part  in  their  dramatic  representations  before  his  own  subjects ;  generally 
diooeing  the  character  of  a  servant  or  a  loTer,  as  most  congenial  to  his 
iegnded,  capacity." 

In  his  last  ezlubitioQ  of  himself  he  sustamed  the  part  o{  9l  pack-horse, 
^  (iarrying  the  comedians  on  his  back,  and  finally  Kicking  off  a  load  of 
orockery  with  which  he  was  laden."  He  retired  late  to  rest,  worn  out  by 
this  disgusting  buffoonery ;  and  the  following  morning  was  foond  deaa 
in  his  bed ;  and  thus  went  out,  like  the  unsteady  flame  of  a  flickering 
taper,  the  ducal  dynasty  of  Urbino.  This  was  m  1624;  about  a  year 
later,  the  territory  and  its  unconsenting  people  were  transferrea  to 
governors  appointed  by  the  Pope ;  and  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Maii% 
m  1631,  it  became  incorporated  witb  the  Papal  States. 

And  here  we  must  end. 

The  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  prepared  for  publication  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  It  is  printed  with  scrupulous  correct- 
ness; the  index,  and  various  tables  of  contents,  are  perfect;  and  the 
illastrations  are  all  interesting,  and  some  of  them  valuable.  Much  that 
it  contains  must  necessarily  be  what  Sterne  calls  a  *'  pouring  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another ;"  but  much  also  has  not  before  appeared,  and  could 
only  have  been  collected  with  great  labour  and  at  considerable  cost.  It 
will  And  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  or  lover  of  Italian  history 
and  literature ;  but,  except  in  an  abridged  form,  we  do  not  think  it  will 
obtain  a  wider  drculation. 


TIME    WILL    SHOW. 

BT  J.  E.  CABFBNTER. 


Ah  I  time  will  show  I — yes,  time  will  show 

If  the  vows  you  breathe  are  true. 
If  all  the  joys  I  now  for^o 

Be  recompensed  by  you ; 
The  present  is  rife  with  love  and  truth. 

But  the  future — ^who  may  know  ? 
To  the  sere  of  life,  as  in  days  of  youth. 

Will  you  love  me  ? — time  will  show. 

Tou  tell  me  they  are  happy  hours 

That  we  together  share. 
You  praise  my  voice— -you  bring  me  flowers 

To  bind  my  ffowiog  hair; 
But  should  we  live  till  age  has  turned 

Those  raven  locks  to  snow. 
Will  your  gaze  be  cold,  my  voice  be  spomed. 

Will  you  love  me  ? — time  wUl  show. 

Whate'er  our  lot  in  life  may  be, 

I  have  linked  my  fote  with  thine ; 
Whatever  of  chance  or  change  we  see. 

Shall  thy  weal  or  woe  be  mine : 
For  woman's  faith,  and  woman's  truth. 

No  change  can  undergo ; 
In  the  sere  of  life  as  in  days  of  youth, 

I  shall  love  you— time  will  show.  r^^^^J^ 
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GOLD. 

It  is  a  curious  hct  that  gold,  which  was  considered  by  the  aldijimsts 
to  be  an  universal  remedy,  and  tradidonallj  looked  upon  as  imparting 
its  own  incorruptibility  to  the  human  body,  if  taken  inwardly  in  snuui 
quantities,  increases  the  circulation,  gives  tone  to  the  nervous^  and  imparts 
strength  and  activity  to  the  muscular  systems ;  creates  appetite,  aod 
fecilitates  digestion ;  gives  energy  to  all  the  animal  functions,  arouses 
intelligence,  and  originates  a  general  feeling  of  comfort  and  well-bong^- 

Freserving  life  in  med*cine  potable. 

But  the  same  metal  taken  in  quantity  produces  an  excess  of  excitement ; 
the  nervous  system  is  disturbed,  even  to  convulsive  action ;  the  brain  is 
threatened  with  congestion,  and  all  the  effects  of  poison  are  made 
manifest. 

We  have  then  here,  in  the  action  of  gold  on  the  human  body,  the 
analogy  of  that  which  occurs  in  the  moral  and  political  history  of  the 
same  precious  metal.  Gold-wealth  in  moderation  contributes  to  the 
ease,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  man ;  sought  after  immoderately,  it  leads 
to  strife  and  discord,  or  to  the  worse  than  Pagan  worship  of  Mammon: 

Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold. 
Gave  mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  bold. 

Even  when  possessed  in  more  than  sufficient  quantities,  the  possessioa 
is  fiar  from  ensuring  the  same  results  as  when  enjoyed  in  moderation, 
for  we  have  higher  authority  than  that  even  of  the  wise  poets  of  antiquity 
and  modem  times,  for  saying  that  it  is  easier  for  a  cable  (camel  by  mis- 
translation in  the  vulgate)  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

In  a  political  point  of  view  Spain  presents  a  terrible  example  to  the 
world :  she  has  shown  that  abundance  of  precious  metals  do  not  con- 
stitute the  riches  or  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  that  any  state  which  abandons 
industry  to  accumulate  a  metal,  whose  chief  value  consists  in  its  rarity,* 
is  advancing  rapidly  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  gold  of  a 
very  peculiar  character,  and  of  a  highly  suggestive  nature.  It  is  al- 
most universally  diffused,  and  is  procurable  in  almost  every  country, 
under  certiun  circumstances.  These  circumstances  are,  mainly,  that  it  is 
only  obtainable  with  ultimate  profit  and  advantage  by  the  mdual  and 
natural  disinteeration  of  rock.  Even  in  shingle,  gravels,  and  sands  that 
have  resulted  irom  the  abrasion  of  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  except 
superficially ;  and  in  rocks  that  have  not  undergone  natural  disintegration, 
it  can  scarcely  be  extracted  with  profit.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  iJF 
Providence  placed  a  certain  quantity  of  this  precious  metal  at  the  disposal 
of  man  for  a  certain  time,  who  must  wait  for  the  operations  of  native 
for  more,  thus  ensuring  to  each  epoch  its  necessary  quantity  of  gold. 

*  This  must  be  understood  with  a  distinction.  The  natural  properties  of  gold 
and  silver  are  the  sources  of  their  real  value;  but  the  amount  of  labour  and 
expense  necessary  to  obtain  the  same,  to  refine  and  fit  them  for  commerce,  are 
what  determine  their  price.— C.  P.  Brard,  Minaralogie  Appliquee  aux  Arts,  tome  i, 
p.  621. 
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Wlien  gold  occurs  in  yeins  in  the  rock,  it  ia  only  found  in  qnantityj  tuft 
at  the  top  of  the  vein ;  if  worked  for  more  deeply  it  gradually  disappears^ 
or  is  replaced  by  baser  metal. 

As  the  quantity,  of  gold  increases,  the  price  of  commo<Uties  increases  in 
fike  proportion ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  has  increased 
daiing  the  last  four  or  fire  centuries^the  price  of  com  has  increased  in 
the  same  ratio.  For  example,  the  same  quantity  of  com  that  was  worth 
in  the  time  of  Solon  about  one  shilling,  and  m  that  of  Charlemagne 
about  two  shillings,  is  now  worth  fifteen  shillings. 

Comparing  the  increase  in  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation — amounting 
to  about  226  millions  in  the  tmie  of  the  Greeks,  to  2400  millions  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  to  11,900  millions  in  1B50 — there  still  does  not 
jippear,  notwitfaistanding  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  three-and- 
a-half  million  producing  powers  of  Kusnan  Siberia,  and  the  still  more 
recent  one-and-a-half  imluon  producing  powers  of  California,  that  there 
has  been  a  greater  productiveness  of  gold  than  has  actually  been  de- 
manded W  the  wants  of  an  increasing,  a  more  civilised,  and  a  more 
widely-diffused  population.  It  does  not  require  either  a  feuiciful  or  a 
superstitious  turn  of  mind  to  imagine  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fomia  was  not  only  meant  for  the  supply  of  the  New  World — ^the  old 
mines  having  been  nearly  exhausted  by  medieval  Europe — ^but  also  as  an 
inducement  to  the  colonisation  of  a  long-n^lected  but  beautiful  and  pro- 
mising country  \  for  prices  of  commodities  have,  as  is  always  the  case,  so 
risen  with  the  abundance  of  gold  in  California  itself,  that  that  very 
abundance  is  of  no  use  to  the  actual  population,  whatever  it  may  be  to 
the  United  States  and  to  other  nations.  When  there  is  less  gold,  prices 
will  &11 ;  or,  in  other  words,  gold  will  obtain  the  same  value  as  in  less- 
&voured  countries,  the  arts  of  industry  will  prosper,  and  a  powerful 
community  will  spring  up,  based  upon  more  natiual  and  durable  elements 
of  prosperity  and  success. 

Gold,  we  have  observed,  is  one  of  the  metals  most  commonly  met 
with.  There  are  few  soUs  or  few  sands  that  do  not  contain  a  portion 
of  it ;  there  are  few  rivers  that  do  not  roll  along  a  certain  quanti^. 
Gold  has  been  found  even  in  the  ashes  of  vegetables.  It  always  exists  m 
a  native  state ;  and  this  very  difEiision  of  its  particles  has  been  one  of  tlie 
greatest  obstacles  of  its  collection,  the  state  of  extreme  division  in  which 
it  most  generally  occurs  rendering  the  work  necessary  to  obtain  it  more 
costly  than  the  harvest  to  be  reaped.  When  met  with  in  mountain  rocks, 
its  most  common  vein-stone  is  quartz ;  but  we  have  seen  it  diffused  in 
granite,  as  on  the  road  from  Port  William  to  the  Strontian  mines  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Granite  or  syenite  generally  form  the  axis 
of  the  mountain  chains  in  which  gold  occurs ;  but  the  veins  are  injected 
firom  the  granitic  rocks  into  the  superincumbent  gneiss,  mica  schists, 
and  other  metamorphic  rocks. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  if  the  mountain  rocks  are  purely 
primitive  or  of  igneous  origin — if  the  mass  is  massive,  compact,  homo- 
geneous, and  without  fissures — ^it  will  not  be  found  to  contain  any  notable 
quantity  of  gold;  neither  will  sedimentary  rocks  that  have  not  been 
broke  up,  or  altered,  or  infiltrated  with  foreign  matters  by  igneous 
action,  be  found  to  contain  it  either.  It  is  upon  this  well-known  fact 
that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  founded  what  he  calls  his  theory  of 
'*  constants,"  employing  therein  a  useful  term  suggested  by  Mr.  Bab- 
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bige.  Tkrouffhaiit  Rmsia  in  Europe^  ftr  example,  the  cnai  of 
eeiib  being  unbroken,  and  no  igneont  roeks  baying  piotnided,  the  eti 
are  little  solidified,  and  are  everywhere  devoid  of  nietalfic  ores ;  hmk  im 
the  Und  Mountama  the  same  old  depocita — Silnrian,  Devonian^  and  car* 
booiferons— bang  penetrated  by  eruptive  matter,  are  metamorphoaa^ 
erystalised,  v^ed,  and  in  a  highly  metalbferons  state ;  partioDlaily  <m 
tbeir  eastern  flank,  where  emptive  rooks  most  aboimd,  incuiding  tftoitic 
gnmite^  porphyiy,  green-stone,  serpentine,  &e. 

One  of  Sir  Roderick  Mnrcbiscm's  '^eonstants"  is,  that  gold  sJk> 
ooeuTB  in  quantity  only  in  the  upper  part  ai  vein-stones;  and  tiiat 
vidien  the  latter  are  worked  downwarae  they  beoome  gradnalty  mneh  la« 
aariferous,  in  iMtk  respect  they  differ  finom  argent&rous  and  all  otiiflr 
metalliferous  veins.  Tins  more  or  leas  superficial  deyelopaaent  of  goU, 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  metal  itself,  and  of  the  hard  quarts  veins  in 
which  it  is  ohiefly  distributed,  explain  why  the  greater  portion  of  sold  is 
and  must  be  fiwmd  in  tbose  loose  materials  of  gravd,  sUngle,  aaid  sand, 
which  cover  the  msAce  of  tbe  earth,  and  which  have,  aeoM^ing  to  the 
same  authority,  resulted  £tom  the  grinding  down  of  the  tops  S  baoBt 
mountains. 

This  auriferous  gravel  is,  indeed,  aocording  to  Sir  R.  MuroiusoB,  in 
no  way  to  be  oonfimnded  with  detritus  formed  by  present  staaoapheric 
aetion;  but  is  the  result  of  ancieot  pow^ful  abrasion  of  the  svCaee  of 
die  rocks,  partieulaily  when  mammoths  and  other  great  extinct  inimals 
were  destroyed  This  view  of  the  case  is  ilhistnted  by  the  same  ksracd 
geologist,  by  supposing  that  i^  instead  of  being  composed  of  dialk  and 
Imts^  ihe  Hertrordshire  and  Surrey  hills  had  been  crystaline,  palgnsiff^ 
and  eruptive  rocks,  the  gravel  of  Hempstead  and  H3Nle  Park  would  be 
the  gdd-finding  ground  of  the  metroiK>lis ;  whilst  the  Thames  and  its 
mud  would  only  1^  auriferous  where  the  liver  derived  small  portions  of 
g^ld  from  its  ancient  banks.  This  is  so  &r  true;  inasmuch  as  dtt  grmvris 
alluded  to  oome  directly  from  the  detritus  of  the  hills  wbidi  sncroand  the 
I^ondon  basin,  while  the  detritus  of  the  Thames  is  in  miun  part  derived 
from  m<ffe  recent  souroes;  but,  supposing  the  Hertmrdnnre  and  Sun^ 
hills  to  be  auriferous,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  gold  would 
not  be  exposed  by  the  action  of  existing  causes  of  abrasion,  thim  there  is 
to  believe  that  the  Califomian  gold  wadiings,  occurring  for  the  moat 
part  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  ihe  metalliferous  rock-site,  do  not 
belong  to  abrasioas  posterior  to,  as  well  as  contemporary  with,  the  epodi 
of  mammoths,  and  extending  down  to  our  own  times.  There  is  noraing 
whatsoever  in  geological  experience  to  lead  us  to  admit  as  a  '^constanty** 
that  whenever  gold  is  found  in  alluvial  detritus  that  it  must  have 
belonged  to  any  particular  loological  or  other  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  world.* 

Besides  positive  proofs  derived  from  shafb  sunk  into  the  aMd,  rode, 

*  Hie  French  geofegistt  seem  to  have  only  one  opinion  upon  this  pomt:— "  Sur 
le  versant  occidental  de  la  Sierra  Nevada,  dans  U  nouveUe  Callfomie,  la  reche 
aarif&re  a  4t4  desagreg^  par  raction  des  pluies,  dn  soleil  et  de  Fatmosph^;  le 
quartz  s'y  est  d^t^,  et  les  grains  d*or  s'y  trouvent  sur  lear  lien  nataL  sous 
toutes  les  formes,  en  vehniles,  en  cristaux,  en  lames,"  &c— "De  L'Or;  de  son 
Stot  dans  U  Nature,  de  son  BxploiUtkm,  de  sa  MetaUurgie  de  son  usage  et  de 
son  Inflnenoe  en  Economie  Pdidque.  Par  If.  H.  Ijuidim,  Ingtoiear  Civil  dee 
Mmes.    Paris.    1851." 
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tbe  dimiinitkiQ  of  gold  in  the  deeper  p«rt  of  the  Tein-etooef  bes  alio 
been  infiMTed,  firom  the  £iet  dwt  uL  tiie  greet  IniiMpi  or  ^  pefiitee"  of 
the  metal  have  been  fbond  in  looee  graral  or  eeikC  and  nerer  in  the 
eofid  Toek.  This,  howerery  it  will  be  eeen,  fron  tbe  meet  saperficiel 
eooddentioii,  may  bafe  arisen  from  the  fiidUity  presented  to  tbeur  dit> 
eovery  by  tbe  new  Gbeumstaneee  in  wbidi  they  were  {daeed.  Am<mg 
dM  most  remarkable  of  these  ^'  pepttes "  aie  the  one  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  St  Peter9biii;g^  which  weighs  961bs.  troy;  one  found  in 
North  Cai^dinay  in  1821,  weighed  two-diiids  less;  and  one  that  was 
jtden  from  the  moseum  at  Madiid  wdghed  66  Spanish  marks.  Pontes 
bave  been  found  of  nearlj  tbe  same  w^ngbt  as  the  latter  in  California; 
bat  to  seme  of  these  portions  of  the  quarts  vein-stme  were  still  attached, 
Tbe  chief  other  ^^pepites"  known  to  mineralogists  eome  from  Soudi 
Americai  the  Philippines,  the  Ural,  tbe  Altai,  Faa-ugblu  in  Africa,  and 
the  Birer  Tasehkuttarganka.  Two  ^'  pepttes,"  but  of  mudi  minor  im- 
portance, baye  been  found  in  ComwalL  There  is,  bowerer,  aknost  as 
Uttle  reason  for  supposing  that  similar  or  beayier  masflee  of  native  metal 
may  not  yet  be  found  m  n^  as  there  is  that  they  mi^  not  be  met  with 
infrituregold  washings. 

A  strilong  illustration,  boweyer,  of  the  law,  that  gold  veins  prove  lets 
and  less  productive  downward,  occurs  in  the  mine  of  Gruadalupe  y  Cafaio^ 
in  Mezioo,  where  vein-stones,  at  first  productive  in  gold,  gradually  became 
poorer  and  poorer,  and  in  the  deep  shafts  beeame  exdnsiydy  aiventl- 
feroufl.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  loss  attending  deep  gold  mming, 
that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  with  tbe  Spaniards.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  auiiferous  gravel  and  sand  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Chili  baFS 
long  afforded  good  and  profitable  results. 

The  vast  preponderance  of  gold  detritus  in  tbe  northern  hemisphere, 
and  the  large  proportion  of  it  in  Siberia,  tbe  produce  of  which  has  of  late 
years  ezoeMled  three  millions  and  a  half  sterUng  p«r  annum,  or  more 
than  tbe- half  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  world,  l^ids  to  the  surmise  that 
with  tbe  perristenoe  of  the  same  rodcs  in  Central  Asia  and  j^isrian  and 
£nglidi  America  the  same  results  may  be  expected  to  foUov^  but,  as  in 
Siberia  and  other  countries,  in  special  and  limited  tracts  only.  The  same 
geological  conditions  prevail  in  tbe  Rodcy  Hountamo^  and  their  paraUds 
throughout  North  and  South  America ;  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  CaH^ 
Icnnia  agree  in  mineral  structure  with  the  auriferous  rocks  of  Siberia, 
while,  as  an  isolated  tract,  the  auriferous  detritus  on  the  upper  affluents 
of  the  Sacramento  have  proved  richer  than  any  simiiariy  oonstituted 
tract ;  but  there  is  not  from  such  results  anything  like  good  reason  to 
deduce  that  the  same  regions  will  proye  equally  productive  throughout 
several  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  a  spirited  and  adventurous  people,  California  has  produced  little  more 
dian  one  million  and  a  half  sterling  per  annum.  En»n  what  we  have 
seen  above^  little  ultimate  advantage  may  be  expected  from  tbe  intended 
works  to  be  carried  on  in  search  c?  gold  in  the  same  localitj^  in  siJtk.  It 
is,  further,  a  very  general  rule  in  mining,  that  the  ridier  a  vein  is,  the  less 
likely  it  is  that  the  ore  will  be  diffused  throughout  a  bur^  mass  of  rock; 
and  this  has  been  asngned  as  another  reason  for  tbe  mforenee  that  in 
California,  as  in  other  parts  of  Amerira,  the  great  per-centage  of  gold 
will  be  confined  to  a  few  spots  only. 

As  a  further  proof  that  existing  causes  are  active  in  ei^Kwng  soifiM^e 
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goldi  we  may  mention  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Aseociatioa 
for  die  Advancement  of  Science,  Professors  Rogers  and  Johnson  stated, 
as  the  result  of  their  ohservations,  that  at  the  surface  meteoric  inflaencea 
hare,  in  most  cases,  been  at  work,-  and  have  effected  such  a  decompositioQ 
and  segregation  that  there  the  gold  is  easily  obtained ;  but,  as  we  proceed 
lower  down,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  air,  we  And  the  gold  so  closely 
connected  with  other  minerals  that  its  separation  is  a  very  difficult  process, 
only  eflEected  afiter  much  labour  and  expense.  In  illustration  of  these 
fects,  the  same  gentlemen  stated  that  at  Gold  ETiU  the  toll  at  the  mill  for 
grinding  is,  for  surface  ore,  twenty  cents ;  for  that  obtuned  lower  down, 
thirty  cents  the  busheL  It  is  found,  however,  that  if,  after  the  ore  baa 
once  been  operated  on,  and  all  the  gold  possible  extracted,  it  is  expoeed 
for  a  few  months  to  atmospheric  influences,  as  much  gold  can  then  be 
obtained  from  a  bushel  of  ore  as  at  first.* 

Taking  into  view  that  the  rocks  composing  the  £ramework  of  Australia, 
as  described  by  Count  Strzelecki,  are  similar  to  what  are  met  with  in 
known  auriferous  regions,  it  was  surmised  some  years  back  that  gold 
would  be  found  to  prevail  in  certain  portions  of  that  great  continents 
Such  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  specimens  of  gold  in  quartz  have 
reached  tms  country  from  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  the  ridges  north  of 
Adelaide,  where  so  much  fine  copper  has  been  worked  out,  gold  has  also 
been  recently  discovered  to  be  plentiful  in  the  detritus  and  gravel  over 
upwards  of  300  square  miles.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  reasoning  and 
expectations  would  i^ply  themselves  to  the  flanks  of  the  Himmalah,  the 
Taurus,  the  Persian,  and  Kurdistiin  mountains,  and  many  other  Alpine 
or  sub-Alpine  ranges. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  "gold"  is  almost  unknown.  The  Celts  (adled 
the  most  valuable  and  the  longest  known  of  the  metals,  "  g^ld," — whence 
our  word  and  the  German  "Golde."  The  Goths  called  it  "  guU," — ^whence 
the  heraldic  term  gules^  in  French  gueuUy  which  some  have  supposed 
erroneously  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  "  guhl,"  a  rose.  The  French, 
Italians,  and  Spaniards,  borrow  their  "or"  and  "oro"  from  the  Latin 
*^  aurum ;"  but  as  the  Greeks  attributed  the  discovery  of  g^ld  to  HAIOS, 
the  sun, — the  same  as  the  "orus"  or  "horus"  of  the  Egyptians, — it  is 
most  probable  these  latter  etymolo^es  are  derived  alike  from  Uie  ancient 
valley  of  tiie  Nile. 

The  Egyptians  washed  the  auriferous  sands  of  the  Nile  from  the  most 
remote  periods  of  antiquity.  Athenseus  and  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzenns 
called  the  Nile  "  Chrysoroas,**  or  the  "  golden  stream."  Abraham,  we  are 
told  in  Holy  Writ,  was  rich  in  gold ;  and  female  ornaments  were  also  made, 
in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  of  gold.  The  Jews  must  have  been,  in  their 
pahny  days,  in  possession  of  enormous  quantities  of  thb  metal,  consider^ 
ing  the  many  tons  of  gold  that  were  spent  in  the  building  of  the  temple 
alone,  although  the  ex{Hression  "plenteous  as  stones"  (2  Chron.  i.  15) 
may  be  considered  as  hyperbolical.  It  is,  however,  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  and  more  especially  of  the  Persians, 
that  the  period  referred  to  really  abounded  in  gold,  which  was  imported 
in  vast  masses  from  Africa  ana  the  Indies.  (Heeren  Ideen,  i.,  L  37.) 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  with  her  from  Arabia  Felix,  among  other 

•  The  importance  of  sifting  the  gold  washings  of  former  miners  will  be  at  once 
apparent  from  this  &ct. 
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presenta,  120  tiJentsof  gold.  All  antiquity  speaks  of  the  sold  of  Ophiri 
of  Hadramaut,  and  of  die  country  of  the  Sabceans.  Herodotus  also  tells 
us  thaty  at  the  same  remote  periods,  India  abounded  in  gold.  This  gold, 
the  father  of  history  tells  us,  was  heaped  up  with  sand  on  the  desert  by 
ants,  '*  in  size  somewhat  less,  indeed,  than  dogs,  but  larger  than  foxes.''* 
The  Ethiopian  territory,  which  '<  reaches  beyond  the  extreme  part  of  the 
habitable  world,**  Herodotus  also  tells  us,  produced  much  gold.  So  also 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  he  said,  there  was  evidently  a  very  great  quantity 
of  gold,  "  but  how  procured  I  am  unable  to  say  with  certainty ;  thougn 
it  is  said  that  the  Arimaspians,  a  one-eyed  people,  steal  it  from  the 
griffins."  But  Herodotus  adds,  "  Neither  do  I  believe  this,  that  men 
are  bom  with  one  eye,  and  yet  in  other  respects  resemble  the  rest  of 
mankind.** 

The  Phoenician  Cadmus,  among  other  benefits  attributed  to  him  by 
the  Greeks,  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  art  of  workiug  in  gold,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  metal  itself  from  Mount  Pangseus,  in  Thraoe.  The 
Thasians  obtained  in  the  time  of  Darius  from  two  to  three  hundred 
talents  from  the  gidd  mines  of  Scapte  Hyle,  and  of  the  continent.  When 
the  Phoenicians  &st  navigated  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  they  found  a 
semi-barbarous  people,  who^  however,  possessed  gold  and  sUver.  In  fact, 
the  origin  of  gold  is  fairly  lost  in  the  mist  of  a  remote  antiquity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  known,  to  have  been  wrought,  and  to  have  been 
used  as  money  from  anti-historical  times. 

Within  strictly  lustcmcal  times  this  precious  metal  was  already  so 
abundant,  that,  it  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  the  King  of  the  Ethiopians 
exhibited  his  prisoners  to  the  ambassadors  of  Cambyses  fettered  with 
golden  chains.  Before  the  Exodus  the  Israelites  '*  borrowed"  jewels  of 
silver  and  jewels  of  gold  from  the  Egyptians.  Homer  makes  frequent 
mention  of  golden  statues  and  of  golden  shields,  and  cups,  and  plates, 
and  dishes.  Nothing  was  [more  common  in  antiquity  tnan  presents  of 
gold  and  silver  objects.  The  magnificence  of  the  great  men  of  ancient 
times  was  in  this  respect  more  particularly  shown  in  their  offerings  made 
to  their  gods,  their  temples,  and  their  oracles. 

Sardanapalus  is  descnbed  by  Athenseus  as  having  placed  160  golden 
beds,  and  as  many  tables  of  the  same  metal,  on  his  funeral  pile,  besides 
gold  and  silver  vases  and  ornaments  in  enormous  quantities,  and  purple 
and  many-coloured  numents.  When  Nineveh  was  taken,  it  contained, 
according  to  some  absurd  traditions,  26,000,000/.  sterling  in  goM.  The 
^iler  might  well  have  exclaimed,  "  Take  ye  the  gold,  take  ye  the  silver 
— the  riches  of  Nineveh  are  inexhaustible---her  vases  and  precious  furni- 
ture are  infinite.*'  The  statue  of  solid  gold  raised  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  plain  of  Dura  was  threescore  cubits  mgh,  and  six  cubits  broad.  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  describe  the  statues  of  this  metal  in  the  temple  of 
Belus,  at  Babylon.     The  base  of  the  table,  the  seat  of  the  throne,  and 

*  A  learned  gedogist,  M.  Cordier,  has  explained  the  text  of  Herodotus  by  iup- 
poeing,  what  is  very  natural,  that  the  mounds  raised  by  the  Termite  ant  may 
have  exposed  the  precious  metal;  bat  the  difficulty  of  size,  '*  larger  than  foxes,*' 
remained  the  same.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Herodotus  used  the  word  Mi»f^^?, 
an  ant;  and  Pliny  also  says  *< Formica;"  but  still  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  historian  had  some  ant-eating  or  myrmecophagous  quadruped  in  view, 
probably  the  Pangolin  or  Manis  of  naturallsts,»^n6  species  of  wblch  inhabits 
India,  another  Africa,  another  Java. 

JfarcA.— VOL.  XCI.  NO.  CCOLXIV.  2  Q 
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an  altar  on  wUoh  saenfiees  w«re  <^S9red,  were  all  d  (iie  pnrert  goU. 
Xerxes  canied  away  the  golden  statue  of  the  god,  twdye  culnts  m  hc^lht, 
which  his  father  I^rius  had  not  yentured  to  seize.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus,  the  ralue  of  the  gold  taken  from  the  tonple  of  Belus  alone  bj 
Xerxes  amoonted  to  above  7350  Attic  talents,  or  2lfi00fiQ(^  steriiag 
money! 

The  Assyrians,  Layaid  has  ascertained,  wmib  no  less  cekftynied  fer 
their  skill  in  working  metak  than  for  their  embroideries.  Their  momrtaiv 
furnished  most  of  the  metals ;  and  amongst  the  objects  of  tribute  enu- 
merated in  the  statistical  taUet  of  Raniak,  iron  is  mentioned,  as  brought 
to  tiie  Egyptians  almost  exdnsively  by  the  inhabitants,  either  of  Aa^ra 
Proper,  or  of  the  countries  immiediately  adjacent,  by  ^e  Tahai,  ihe 
Rutennu,  and  the  Asi.  The  same  nations,  particularly  the  Tahai,  oflcwd 
gold  and  silver  and  other  metals.  These  metak  were  not  only  brought 
in  the  rongh  state,  or,  if  gc^d  and  silver,  in  rings,  but  even  maimfMstaPsd 
into  vases  of  beautiful  wtm,  Mr.  Birdi  mentions  the  offerings  of  vases 
of  gold  and  silver,  witih  handles,  and  feet,  and  covers,  in  iho  shape  e£ 
animals,  such  as  the  bull  and  gazelle,  kneeling  Asiac^cs,  the  heads  of 
lions,  goats,  and  even  of  the  god  Baal.  The  tribute  oUained  by  iht 
Egyptians  from  Naharaina,  or  Mesopotamia,  eonsLsted  of  vases  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  precious  stones;  and  vases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
brass,  were  the  presents  brou^t  by  the  Prince  of  Northern  Syria  to 
David. 

Gold,  Layaid  has  also  ascertained,  was  used  by  ihe  Assyrians  in  their 
architectural  ornaments,  bricks  and  tiles  of  gold  and  silver  being  even 
placed  in  the  exterior  walls  of  their  palaces,  as  Herodotus  describee  the 
walls  of  Ecbatana  as  partly  plated  with  gold  and  nlver. 

The  ancients  wore  evidenuy  acquainted  with  the  art  of  casting  gold, 
as  it  was  thus  that  the  Golden  Calf  was  manufiictured ;  bat  they  ne- 
ferred  the  hammer,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  the  candlestidc  whicii 
was  to  adorn  tlie  tabernacle,  and  which  it  was  expressly  ei^mned  ahoold 
be  ^  of  beaten  woik.'*  Darius  had  also  a  statue  m  gdd  wroug^  by  the 
hammer. 

The  art  of  eold  we  drawing,  and  of  weaving  gold  thread,  or  sptm 
gold,  was  equimy  well  known  to  tlie  ancients.  ^Hien  tiie  hdots  oia- 
persed  themselves,  W  ihe  command  of  Pansanias,  over  the  camp  of  the 
Persians,  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  they  found  tents  decked  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  conches  gilt,  and  plated  and  golden  bowk,  and  ea^Sy  and 
other  drinking  vessek ;  they  ako  found  sacks  in  the  waggons,  in  whicli 
were  discovered  gold  and  olver  caldrons,  and  fitmi  the  bodies  ihat  lay 
dead  they  stripped  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  scymetars  of  ^old.  The 
Biad  abounds  in  rich  pictures  of  the  ffolden  armour  of  the  Asmtics^  who, 
in  atas  respect,  surpassed  the  Gre^  m  InxiHy  and  magnifioenoe.  Thus 
we  see  Glaucus  enshanging  hk  own  arms  ^^  of  gold,  divinely  wrought," 
for  Diomed*s  brass  arms  of  '^  mean  device ;"  but  notldng  can  give  a  more 
complete  idea  of  the  high  perfection  which  metallnrgy  had  attained  in 
t^ose  eariy  times,  than  the  description  given  of  t^  wonder£ul  worics  of 
Vulcan,  and  of  the  marvellous  shieUi  of  Achilles. 

''  That  the  Assyrians  were,  at  a  very  early  period,  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  gilding,**  says  Layard,  *^\a  proved  by  the  remains  of  very  thin 
gold  leaf,  found  not  only  m  the  ivones  and  on  bricks,  but  even  nndtf  the 
great  throne  or  altar  in  the  north-west  palace,  where  it  must  have  been 
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deposited  durhig  die  btdUin^  of  ihd  edifice."  (^KoieTeh  8Bd  ils  Be- 
msms,"  v<^  iL,  p.  417.) 

The  arts  of  gildbg  aod  weftying  in  gold  were  eqnallj  £Mniliar  to  die 
Jews.  Thus,  die  attar  in  the  tabenracle  was  to  he  onrorlaid  with  pme 
gold^  "the  top  thereof  and  the  sides  thereof  round  aboiit»  and  the  honis 
tiiereo£''  The  hoty  gwments  of  Aaron  were  of  sold  and  fine  linen. 
Omaments  of  gold  were  as  oommon  in  ^  time  of  the  pfttnarchs  as  in 
tfee  present  daj.  Amtmg  die  Jews,  men  aoid  women  mlike  wore  gold  ear* 
xings.  Urns,  die  serrants  and  household  (^  Jacob  gaTe  np  th^  eaningi 
widi  the  strange  gods  whieh  were  in  their  hands.  Abraham's  aemmt 
proptttated  Rebekah  with  earrings  and  bracelets  of  gold,  llie  brothers 
and  asters  of  Jdb  gave  him  every  man  a  ^eoe  of  aMmey,  and  tffery  <me 
sn  eamag  or  ring  of  gold.* 

Goid  rings  are  celebrated  in  sntiqnrty,  and  charms  w»e  not  mifre* 
quendy  associated  with  them.  Sudi  wen  the  rings  of  Jacob,  efii&atikj 
looked  upon  as  amulets,  and  diat  described  as  g^den  by  Plato,  but  aa 
brmsen  by  liiny,  mduch  rendered  its  possessor  inytfible.  Talismttnic  rings 
are  sdtt  more  common  in  the  tracfidons  of  the  East.  The  use  ^  rings  on 
tiie  fingers  dates  from  die  most  remote  antiquity.  Pharaoh  is  described 
in  Holy  Writ  as  taking  oS  his  ring  from  his  band,  and  putting  it  on 
Joseph  s  hand.  Rings  were  worn  by  Greeks  and  Romans  alike,  but  on 
ibe  left  hand  only.  Such  rings  were  also  made  from  old^i  times  to  con- 
tain poison,  as  in  die  case  of  that  of  Demoadienes. 

Things,  like  men,  have  often  litde  vahie,  except  by  die  postdom  wUA 
tiiey  occupy.  Before  gold  and  silver  became  to  be  comndend  as  the 
v^presentattves  of  dungs,  they  were  applied  to  few  odier  uses  ihan  the 
mano&cture  of  omaments  ai:^  of  varioas  oHeots  of  domesdc  use*  It  is 
lelated  of  Amasb,  King  of  E^fypt,  that  at  first  the  Egyptians  desfasedL 
and  held  him  in  no  great  estmiadon,  as  having  been  lorfBoeAj  a  private 
persoB,  and  of  no  illustrious  family ;  but  afterwards  he  coniauatea  them 
by  his  address,  without  any  arroeance.  He  had  an  infinite  number  of 
treasures,  among  which  was  a  golden  foot*pan,  in  whidi  Aaiaais  himself, 
and  aU  his  guests,  weore  aocostomed  to  waab.  dieir  feet.  Having  then 
broken  this  in  pieces,  he  had  made  from  it  die  statue  of  a  god,  and 
placed  it  in  the  most  suitable  part  cf  the  city;  but  die  Egyptaans^ 
flocking  to  the  image,  paid  it  the  greatest  reverence.  But  Amasis, 
informed  of  their  behaviour,  called  the  Egyptians  toeedier,  and  ezphdned 
the  matter  to  diem,  saying  that  the  statue  was  made  of  die  foot-pan  in 
which  Ihe  Egyptians  mrm^y  washed  their  foet  (Amasii  and  his  friends 
were  mudi  ^ven  to  drinking,  and  Herodotus  adds  some  detafls  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  golden  foot-pan  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  repeat 
here),  and  whidi  msy  dien  so  gready  reverenced.  Now,  then,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  8^,  the  same  had  happened  to  him  as  to  the  foot-pan ;  for 
though  he  was  before  but  a  private  person,  yet  he  was  now  their  king, 
fie  werefore  required  them  to  honour  and  respect  him.  By  dns  means 
he  vFon  over  die  Egyptians,  so  diat  diey  thought  fit  to  obey  him. 

When  gold  became  a  unity  of  comparison  <n^die  vafaie  ot  ezflhanges,  it 

*  tThe  Hebrew  word  mml  is  applied  to  azqr  kiad  of  xisig.  Hence  H  ftequei^ 
happens,  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  the  word  eaiiing  is  used  when  ring 
sunply  was  understood.  So  also  with  the  word  neziSL  which  denotes  an  eanring, 
te  Qen.  XXXV.  4;  bu^  in  Geo.  zxiv.  47,  Frov.  zL  23,  IImu  iiL  SI,  agnifies  a  nose- 
ring. 
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tusumed  a  character  of  a  more  fixed  nature,  and  yet  as  Tariable  as  every- 
thing that  is  of  human  origin.  The  Roman  poets  referred  the  first 
tx>inage  to  the  period  when  Saturn  and  Janus  reigned  in  Italj.  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  the  Lydians  were  the  first  of  all  nations  that  intra* 
dnced  the  ''  Daric,"  and  the  art  of  coining  g^ld  and  silver.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remaricable  that  no  coin  has  yet  heen  discovered  amongst  Assyrian 
or  Egyptian  ruins ;  nor  is  there  in  the  sculptures  of  the  former  anything 
to  show  that  they  were  acquainted  with  coined  money,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Egyptians.  '^Metals,"  Layard  remarks,  *'in 
iheir  rough  state,  or  in  bars  or  rings,  may  have  been  passed  by  weight, 
or,  if  precious,  in  ring  ingots,  or  as  gold  dust,  in  exchange  for  merchoA- 
dise,  and  in  other  transactions,  but  not  as  stamped  coins  or  tokens."* 

Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar,  is  represented  in  the  Mosaic  record  aa 
giving  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  Abraham 
purchased  the  '*  field  of  Ephron,  and  the  cave  that  was  in  it,  for  400 
flhakals  of  silver,  "  current  money  with  the  merchant"  Joseph  was  sold 
by  his  brethren  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  Benjamin  was  rewarded 
in  a  similar  manner.  When  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  was  first  brought 
by  Abraham  from  Egypt,  its  value  was  determined  by  weight,  as  we  see 
in  the  purchase  of  the  field  of  Ephron — as  is  still  done  in  China,  in  some 
parts  of  Hindustan,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  where 
gold  dust  is  an  exchangeable  commodity,  as  is  gold  itself  in  CaJifomia. 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  change  took  place  among  the  Jews,  and  that  coins 
were'  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  1730  years  before  Christ,  for  we  find 
ihe  patriarch  making  purchase  of  a  fidd  from  the  children  of  Hamor  £ot 
100  kasitahs  (^*  lambs'*  in  the  vulgate),  or  100  pieces  of  money.  The 
generality  of  modem  biblical  commentators  are  satisfied  that  the  Iramtaih 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  money  having  the  impression  of  a  sheep  or 
lamb,  or  a  piece  of  money  bearing  some  stamp  or  mark  indicating  that 
it  was  of  the  value  of  a  sheep  or  lamb.  A  supposed  kasitah  is  figured 
in  Kitto*s  **  Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature.*^ 

Shakals  and  talents  were  originally  expressive  of  a  certain  weight 
of  gold  or  silver,  but  they  afterwards  became  coins,  3000  «Viftlri^lff 
being  equal  to  one  talent  The  pracdce  of  engraving  the  figure  of  unity 
of  exchanfi^  and  which  was  a  lamb  among  the  Hd>rews,  an  ox  among 
the  Athemans,  and  sheep  and  cows  among  the  Romans,  was  common  to 
all  early  nations.     Maurice,  in  his  '*  Antiquities  of  India,**  bears  testi- 

*  Since  writing  ihe  above,  Colonel  Bawlinion  has  laid  before  the  Asiatic  Society' 
•  a  memoir  on  the  terra  cotta  tablets  found  more  especially  in  Lower  Chaldsa, 
and  wl^oh  he  believed  were  used  as  a  circulating  memum.  The  smaller  cakes  he 
thought  corresponded  to  the  notes  of  hand  of  the  present  day,  the  tenor  of  the 
legends  being  apparently  an  acknowledgment  of  liability  by  private  parties  for 
certain  amounts  of  gold  and  silver;  but  tiie  more  formal  documents  seemed  to  bs 
notes  issued  ^by  government  for  tiie  convenience  of  circulation,  representing  a 
certain  valine,  which  was  always  expressed  in  measures  of  weight,  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  redeemable  on  presentation  at  the  royal  treasury.  We  have  here,  then, 
a  system  of  artificial  currency,  almost  similar  to  the  banking  systems  of  modem 
Europe,  prevalent  in  Babylonia  at  least  700  or  800  years  befiure  the  Christian  eral 
These  tablets  Airther  bear  the  names  of  the  kings  reigning  at  tiie  time  of  their 
issue;  and  the  precise  day  of  issue  in  such  a  month,  of  such  a  year  of  the  king's 
reign,  is  in  each  instance  attached  to  the  dociunent.  The  kings  in  question  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  a  royal  and  independent  djmasty  in  Chaldsa  Fkopeiv  inter» 
mediate  between  the  Assyrian  kings  oi  the  Khursabad  line  and  the  ^UbyloaiaD 
house  of  Nabonasser. 
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moD J  to  the  fact  that  tbe  earliest  odns  were  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
an  ox  or  sheep.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  of  the 
original  Roman  As,  the  sur&ce  of  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  hrick,  with 
the  figure  of  a  hull  stamped  upon  it.  Money  generally  was  called 
peeuma^  hompecusj  cattle.  Coins  hearing  the  impression  of  a  cow  are 
still  in  circulation  in  the  south  of  Spiun,  and  till  a  late  period  there 
existed  coins  called  agneUts  and  mouions  dHor  in  France,  and  many  re- 
member the  existence  of  tcus  de  six  Iwres  d  la  vache. 

The  first  Roman  coinage  took  place,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  reiffn 
of  Servius  Tullius,  about  500  years  B.C.;  but  it  was  not  until  Alexandsr 
of  Macedon  had  subdued  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  Julius  Cssar  had 
consolidated  the  Roman  Empire,  that  the  image  of  a  liring  ruler  was  per- 
mitted to  be  stamped  on  the  coins.  Prerious  to  that  period  heroes  and 
deities  alone  gave  currency  to  the  money  of  Imperial  Rome. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  in  the  East,  the  bronze  and  gold 
rings  discovered  in  Ireland  were  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  circulating 
media ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  a  coinage  of 
their  own  previously  to  the  descent  of  the  Romans.  The  accuracy  of  the 
commonly  received  text  of  Csesar  has  been  impugned  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hawkins,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  ^'  Numismatic  Chronicle"  (voL  L 
p.  13).  But  Mr.  Akerman  has  vindicated  its  correctness,  by  showing  in 
his  "Ancient  Coins  of  Cities  and  Princes,"  pp.  177-182,  that  the 
stamped  currency  of  the  Britons  dates  from  the  period  of  Caesar's  inva- 
sion to  the  reig^  of  Augustus,  when  Cunobeline  issued  a  number  of 
coins  of  a  singular  variety  of  types,  some  of  which  are  evident  copies  of 
Roman  Denarii. 

The  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  silver  contained  in  a  coin  is  called  its 
title.  This  title  is  generally  computed  by  the  carat.  Thus  a  given 
mass  of  gold  is  supposed  to  contain  twenty-rour  parts  called  carats ;  if  the 
gold,  after  assay,  is  found  to  have  lost  one  grain  in  twenty-four,  it  is  gold 
of  twenty-three  carats ;  if  two,  of  twenty-two  carats ;  and  so  on — the 
carat  being  again  divided  into  thirty  seconds.  Nations  have  not,  unfor- 
tunately, admitted  a  common  title;  hence  the  purity,  the  weight,  and 
the  value  on  exchange  of  gold  have  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
comparing  the  gold  money  of  two  different  coimtries. 

In  France,  gold  and  siTver  coins  contain  as  nearly  as  possible  nine 
parts  of  pure  metal  to  one  of  alloy.  Thus,  pure  gold  being  expressed  bv 
1000,  French  gold  coins  are  figured  by  900.  The  aguelet  was  worth 
990.  The  Austrian  ducat  figures  as  high  as  986;  and  the  Venetian 
— ^e  purest  of  all  money— enjoys  a  legal  title  of  1000.  The  English 
guinea  is  rated  at  917,  the  sovereign  the  same.  Among  the  most 
valuable  gold  coins  may  be  noticed  the  Bavarian  ducat,  986 ;  the  Bra- 
bant ducat,  980 ;  the  Maltese  sequin,  976  ;  the  fine  Danish  ducat,  979. 
The  ducats  of  almost  all  the  German  principalities  average  more  than 
the  French  and  English  gold.  The  ducat  of  George  I.  of  Hanover,  of 
1724,  is  nearly  pure,  being  995.  The  Russian  ducat  is  priced  at  979. 
The  esfi^es  of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  real  title  of  917,  but  have  been 
reduced  by  the  mint  tariff  to  913. 

Gold  lias  thus  a  variable  value,  depending  upon  its  own  purity ;  and 
its  value  further  varies  with  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  com- 
modities. Hence,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  not  only 
declaimed  agamst  its  employment  as  a  drcidating  medium,  but  have 
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aetoalty  ocmdeiiiBed  te  uie,  as  fnoAt  wkk  evik  Dr.  Tnmis  TSnn^ 
in  his  '^Tww  o£  the  Frogrm  of  Politieal  EeoBomy,"  gives  endift 
to  Ankmio  Sen»— a  natife  of  Coseiiz%  ia  Cdalni%  wlioss  woik  was 
anted  hmn  the  ^'prisoa"  of  the  Yicam  at  Naj^es^  in  161d--«p 
hsfB  been  the  first  to  oombat  the  knup-prefaleiit  deas  dot  scara^ 
of  gold  and  silTer  vesuHed  from  die  exchttBge  hmng  U^ ;  and  aboa- 
danoe,  fiom  the  eaodiange  beii^  low,  or  m  fafoar  of  a  gWen  place. 
In  opposition  to  tibia  kn^ieeeired  opinkiBy  Antonio  Sena  boUIj  maaa- 
tained  Ihat  the  eaoses  wludi  will  produce  an  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  mines,  are  fertiity  of  acA; 
tbe  situation  of  me  country  itsd^  on  the  Ihia  of  traffic  between 
other  states;  the  abvndanee  of  dever  artisans,  to  which  he  justly  afttci- 
butes  |;reater  results  than  to  ibe  fertility  of  the  soH ;  the  indnstiioas, 
inyentiye,  and  enterprising  character  of  the  people;  and  an  extensive 
trade.  For  being  tbos  the  originator  of  the  new  order  of  ideas  on  qaes- 
taons  ci  economical  science,  Antonio  Serra  sofiEered  the  not  mkcommsn 
penalty  of  genius  neg^t,  contempt,  and,  from  De  Santis — ^the  orade  at 
that  time  <$  the  Neapolitan  exchequer — persecution  and  imprisonment ! 

Antonio  Serra  also  exposed  the  iaefficknt  character  of  the  resacdies 
usually  advocated,  and  wnidi  we  have  seen  repiocbced  in  France  dming  the 
CaHfinmian  panic; — sadi  as  proposed  prohibitions  against  the  eocportation 
af  specie ;  <»dinances  to  limit  the  rate  of  exchange ;  and  bounties  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  money,  by  allowing  it  to  circulate  at  an  aavanoad 
nominal  rate.  The  falkcy  of  the  first,  and  most  common  idea,  he  ilk»- 
trated  in  a  peculiaiiy  apt  manner, — by  a  reference  to  the  different  re- 
sults which  attended  the  different  policies  of  Naples  and  Venice.  Thos, 
at  Naples,  neither  £ormga  nor  Neapolitan  money  was  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported, under  a  penalty  of  treble  the  value  exported;  whereas,  from 
Venice,  Venetian  money  to  any  amount  might  be  exported — and  itw^ 
millions  of  com,  at  least,  were  annually  exported  to  the  Levant — yet 
Venice  had  her  cofiers  full  of  specie,  whilst  the  Neapolitan  treaaoiy  was 
drained  empty.  This  k  a  fiau^  wUch  ought  not  to  be  lost  vpon  the 
present  generation. 

It  was  from  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  of  these  first  great  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  tiiat  Spain  reaped  disaster  instead  of  benefit 
from  the  discovery  of  the  two  In£es,  and  the  pouring  of  tiie  wealtii  <^ 
Mexico  and  Peru  into  her  lap.  Fincfing  hms^  suddenly  rendered 
independent  of  all  otiier  countries  for  her  supply  of  the  predons  metals, 
Spain  conoeived  that  the  maintenance  of  unlooked-for  and  nnrivaHed 
opulence  ^rould  be  best  secured  by  doting  up  the  outlets  of  coouneroe^ 
and  so  preventing  her  stores  of  gold  and  silver  from  leaving  the  coontiy. 
Hence  exorbitant  duties  were  in^posed  upon  the  importation  of  raw 
produce^  and  the  eiportation  of  manufekctured  artides ;  the  practice  of  an 
art  was  even  made  subject  to  a  license,  and  tiie  exercise  of  a  trade  became 
a  matter  of  |irivilege.  The  ruthless  eiq>ulsion  of  the  Jews  had  at  the 
same  time  dnven  from  her  cities  a  most  important  body  of  aqntaltsta ;  a 
merciless  persecution  of  the  Moors  had  d^^ived  her  of  the  services  of  the 
most  industrious  and  intelligent  portion  p(  her  agricultural  population ; 
and  tiieae,  added  to  tiie  disastrous  effect  of'  the  prohibitive  system,  and 
the  financial  embanassment  of  Charles  V.,  consequent  upon  his  inaatiaUe 
thbrst  for  territorial  aggrandisement,  soon  led  to  the  trade  with  the  Indies 
:  fet  out  to  fiore^nersy  and  tiie  undeniable  bhrtiirigl^  of  his  i 
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Uk  all  tiiu^  at  the  veiy  time  wben  the  New  WoiM  wae  pouring  unpreee- 
deotedetarea  o£  specie  into  the  Spanish  treasiury,  Charles  V.  was  reckless 
Q&ei^h  to  hazard  the  OTerthro  w  of  the  entire  ^stem  of  comoereial  credit, 
whidi  had  been  bdUt  up  slowly  on  the  wise  adaiinistmtionft  of  the  banks 
«£  YsBioe  and  Geneay  by  inundating  his  Italian  dominicwa  with  a  flood  of 
liaee  coin.  The  disorder  e(»sequeat  on  such  immocal  expedients  was  not 
long  in  nMunftftbg  itself;  and  the  evils  that  resulted  from  the  erroneous 
ideas  entetained  l^  Spain  in  political  economy,  and  the  diaastrous  e&cts 
of  a  prcdiibidTe  system  continued,  and  even  extended,  by  Philm  II.,  and 
tfaos  gradually  incorporated  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Spaniards, 
whether  as  contrasted  with  the  contemporary  prosperity  that  att^ded 
A  very  difif^urent  pdicy,  whereby  Y^ce,  G^ooa,  ai^  Fbrence^  success- 
fully opened  out  for  themselves  a  way  to  power,  or  with  the  policy  pur- 
ned  in  omr  days  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  most  always 
he  the  most  stnldng  historical  example  of  the  BeJlaoy  of  the  dd  system  of 
ideas  of  the  all-importance  of  the  precious  metals^  and  of  a  protectionary 
or  prohibitiye  ^stenu* 

The  Duke  of  Sully  participated  in  the  pc^mlar  pMJudices  of  his  age ; 
tfid  although  the  exports  to  Spain  secured  an  influx  of  gold  and  silver,  he 
did  not  h^taie  to  prohilnt  the  exportati<m  of  specie  and  coin.  But 
while  the  free  exportation  of  com  and  other  produce  to  Spain  entailed  a 
continued  influx  of  the  precious  metals  into  France,  that  country  by  no 
means  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  riches.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated by  Forbonnais,  in  his  ^^  Recherches  sur  les  Finances  de  Franeoy" 
that,  between  I49t2  and  1724^  one-half  of  the  gold  and  silver  whu^ 
America  had  supplied  to  Europe  was  absorbed  by  the  Levant,  the  India, 
and  the  China  trade;  and  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  work  on  the  '^  Predous 
Metals,"  calculates  that,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  quantity  of 
gc^  and  silver  which  was  converted  into  otha  objects  than  coin  amounted 
itk  two-thirds  of  that  which  was  lefib  in  Europe,  after  the  part  wUch  was 
eanveyed  to  Asia  was  subtracted  from  the  total  produce  of  the  mines. 

In  England,  the  supporters  of  the  East  India  Coaipany,  having  first 
foocessfully  inq)ugned  the  ancient  notions,  they  also  began  gradually  to 
ioaulcate  oaore  enlarged  views  of  the  part  which  the  precioas  metals  fiil- 
fiUed  in  the  circle  of  commerce.     They  at  last  boldly  maintained  that 

*  '^Les  Eifagnolfl,"  sajm  Montesquien,  '^fooiOdrent  let  mines,  ccens^xent  les 
mcnti^Enei,  mvent^rent  des  machines  pomr  tirer  les  eanx,  briser  le  minerai  et  le 
separer;  et,  comme  ils  se  jouaient  de  la  vie  des  Indiens,  ils  les  firent  travailler 
sans  management.  L'argent  donbla  bientot  en  Europe,  et  le  profit  diminna 
toBgonrs  de  nioitie  pour  I'Espagne^  qui  n'  avait  chaqne  ann^  que  la  mtee 
^puntit^  d'nn  m6tal  qui  etdt  devenu  la  moiti6  moins  prlcienz." 

^  After  the  aoqoisition  of  the  New  World*"  says  Mr.  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  in  his 
*<  History  of  Civilisation,''  **when  immense  riches,  found  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  fell  under  Spanish  domination,  it  might  appear  probable 
that  an  extensive  middle  class  would  have  sprang  up.  Smdi,  however,  was  net 
the  casa  Pride  and  love  of  ease  prevwited  exertkxL  The  wealth  of  the  Indies 
poured  into  l^win  passed  rapidly  into  other  oonatriet,  where  eneiigy  and  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  industry  were  fostered.'*  ^'Tandis  que  TEurope 
s'edairait  rapidement,"  says  the  Abb€  Raynal,  "  et  q'une  Industrie  nouvelle  animait 
tons  les  pennies,  FEspagne  tombait  dans  llnaction  et  la  borbarie."  A  Ht  reprisal 
%x  llie  ftrockms  bigotry  and  avarioe  shown  in  the  eouquest  of  Spanish  AaMrica— 
a  conqnesty  on  a  low  estimation,  effected  tagr  the  murder  of  ten  miUioas  of  the 
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specie  was  nothing  but  a  oommcxUtj,  and  diai  its  circdation  should  be  as 
unrestricted  as  that  of  any  other  commodity.  The  success  of  &e  company 
in  thmr  commercial  taransactions  could  not  bat  g^ve  countenance  to  any 
doctrines  which  they  might  put  forth  on  the  subject  of  trade,  and  mer- 
chants unconnected  with  the  company  began  to  distrust  the  ancient 
maxims  of  commerce,  and  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  wider  and  more  comprfr- 
hensiye  views.  These  new  ideas,  Mr.  Maoculloch  observes,  ultimately 
made  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  1663,  the  statutes 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  were  repealed,  and 
tiill  liberty  given  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  private  traders,  to 
export  those  articles  in  unhmited  quantities.  Thus,  the  free  exportation 
of  bullion  havine  been  permitted  by  parliament  ever  since  it  threw  open 
the  trade  to  India,  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  precious  metals  have 
been  looked  upon  in  this  country  in  the  light  of  commodities. 

But,  in  the  place  of  the  old  prejudiced  against  the  exportation  of  specie, 
a  new  prejudice  against  the  importation  of  foreign  products  grew  up,  on 
the  groimd  of  their  discouraginc^  domestic  manufactures.  In  other  words, 
as  Dr.  Twiss  justiy  remarks,  the  circle  of  incomplete  truths  was  revolv- 
ing ;  and  before  the  mercantile  83^8tem  had  as  yet  reached  its  lenith,  the 
dawn  of  the  protective  system  was  discernible.  Strange  that  it  took  so 
long  a  time  to  correct  error  in  the  case  of  prohibition  to  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals — still  more  strange  that,  in  our  own  enlightened  days, 
the  principles  of  free  trade  should  be  only  partially  admitted! 

The  great  practical  result  of  the  conflict  of  ideas  in  the  seventeoith 
century  was  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  that  gold  and  nlver  were 
commodities,  and  were  not  exclusively  articles  of  wealth ;  but  the  question 
remained  still  undetermined — viz.,  under  what  conditions  a  commodity 
like  the  precious  metals  became  the  measure  of  the  value  of  other  com- 
modities ?     In  fact,  what  were  the  constituent  elements  of  value  ? 

In  otiier  respects,  the  distance  was  still  very  great  which  separated  the 
seventeenth  from  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  believed  tlutt  the  pre- 
cious metab  passed  from  one  country  to  another  as  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  balances;  it  is  now  understood  that  they  are  transferred  as 
commodities,  according  as  their  market  vidue  rises  or  falls  in  different 
countries.  It  was  then  believed  that  you  could  sell  your  own  conmiodities 
to  foreign  nations  without  purchasmg  any  of  their  goods ;  it  is  now 
understood  that  every  nation  must  discharge  its  debts  with  the  produce  of 
its  own  soil  and  labour.  It  was  then  believed  that  the  excess  of  the 
yalue  of  exports  over  imports  was  the  best  evidence  of  a  prosperous  com- 
merce with  other  nations ;  it  is  now  understood  that  a  profitable  trade 
with  foreign  countries  is  shown  by  the  superior  value  of  the  goods  brought 
home  as  compared  with  the  conunodities  sent  abroad.  It  was  ^en 
believed  that  gold  and  silver  were  the  most  profitable  articles  of  importa- 
tion ;  it  is  now  understood  that  it  is  immaterial  what  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties are  imported,  provided  they  are  of  equal  value.  It  was  then  believed 
tiiat  the  gain  of  one  nation  was  the  loss  of  another ;  it  b  now  understood 
that  ^*  an  exchange  of  equivalents  is  the  foundation  of  all  commerce^ 
from  the  simple  Wter  of  the  untutored  Indian,  to  the  most  complicated 
and  extensive  operations  of  the  London  merchant" 

Locke  looked  upon  the  value  of  money  in  use  as  conventional,  bat  he 
also  considered  it  to  have  a  Talue  in  exchange,  determined  by  the  same 
considerations  as  that  of  other  commodities,  and  which  he  explauied  as  tiie 
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proportion  which  the  quantity  in  the  market  bore  to  the  yent,— -or,  in  other 
words,  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand.  But  there  were  others, 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century — the  transition  period  in  Europe  in  respect 
to  the  science  of  wealth — ^who  regarded  money  as  a  purely  conyentioual 
ihing — a  mere  system  of  tokens  or  counters  discharging  functions 
analogous  to  those  which  arbitrary  symbols  are  employed  to  fulfil  in 
mathematics — and  therefore  to  be  represented  by  anythmg  else — ^paper 
as  most  oonyenient.  Among  the  great  experimentalists  in  this  yiew 
of  the  subject  was  the  well-known  John  Law ;  but  as  that  strange  but 
eleyer  man  was  eyer  confounding  money  with  wealth,  and  credit  with 
ciqpital,  sH  his  yarious  experiments  met  with  uniform  failure,  and  were 
finally  succeeded  by  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  currency. 

The  notion  of  the  yalue  of  money  being  purely  conyentioual,  not  only 
payed  the  way  to  disastrous  banking  systems,  but  also  to  the  equally 
disastrous  exercise  of  the  prerogatiye  of  the  crown,  in  augmenting  and 
dimininishing  the  yalue  of  money  at  its  pleasure. 

The  issue  of  assignats,  in  1790,  is  another  remarkable  historical 
instance  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  attempts  made  to  represent  wealth 
by  paper-money.  A  combination  of  circumstances,  partly  commercial, 
jmrtiy  political,  led,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  1797,  to  serious  embarrass- 
ments to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had,  at  that  time,  for  more  than  a  century  formed  a  yery  large 
proportion  of  the  circulating  credit  of  the  country.  These  notes,  being 
engagements  for  the  payment  on  demand  of  a  specific  sum  of  money,  from 
the  general  confidence  resulting  from  such  engagements  being  punctually 
fulfified,  had  come  to  be  substituted  for  money  in  the  domestic  commerce  of 
the  country.  From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Bank,  in  1694,  down  to 
the  year  1797,  there  had  been  no  interruption  to  the  conyertibiHty  of  its 
notes  into  money,  nor  had  the  state  eyer  interposed  its  authority  to  pro- 
mote or  check  the  issue  and  circulation  of  them.  But  the  panic  of  1797 
obliged  the  Bank  to  haye  recomrse  to  the  interposition  of  goyemment 
This  interposition  led  to  the  issue  of  notes  representing  less  yalue  in 
money  than  what  had  been  preyiousiy  issued,  as  also  to  the  restriction  of 
cash  payments,  and  the  indemnification  of  the  directors  against  all  pro* 
ceedings.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  year  1810  every  creditor,  to  whom 
the  law  (39  Geo.  III.)  had  secured  the  payment  of  a  pound  weight  of 
cold  for  eyery  46/.  14*.  6d,  of  his  just  demand,  was  obliged  to  accept,  in 
rail  satisfiEiction,  about  10|^  ounces,  or  not  more  than  seyenteen  shillings 
in  the  pound. 

Notwithstanding  the  ability  with  which  Mr.  Huskissony  Lord  King, 
Mr.  Ricardo,  and  a  few  other  distinguished  men  of  the  time  exposed  the 
real  state  of  things,  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  by  a  large  majority, 
in  the  following  year,  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  to  the 
e£Pect  that  bank-notes  were  not  depreciated,  but  gold  enhanced  in  yalue ! 

A  general  want  of  confidence  in  the  country  bank-paper,  led,  in  1814, 
to  a  scene  of  commercial  failures  far  more  disastrous  than  that  which  had 
been  witnessed  in  1798,  in  proportion  as  the  scale  of  transactions  upon 
credit  was  more  extensiye.  Mr.  Maoculloch  states,  that  in  1814,  1815, 
and  1816,  no  fewer  than  240  country  banks  stopped  payments,  and 
92  commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  issued  against  those  establishments. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  soundness  of  the  principles,  which  the  Report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee  advocated,  and  which  had  been  so  ably  enforced 
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by  Mr.  Ricardo,  was  acknowledged  by  the  lefpalatjn^  in  its  adoption  of 
Vt.  Peel's  Bin,  in  1819.  By  diis  bill  (59  Geo.  IIL,  c  49)  the  xetom 
to  cash  payments,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  provided  foi^ 
according  to  a  graduatea  scaler  extending  over  three  years.  In  con- 
ae^pience,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  decLu»d,  in  1822,  to 
be  once  more  conyertible  into  gokl,  at  the  rate  of  3L  17«.  10^  per 
onnce. 

The  same  year,  however,  the  government  thongfat  V^P^  to  andioriae 
the  circulation  of  the  country  small  notes  until  1833.  The  consequence 
was  very  soon  a  third  most  disastrous  result  c£  a  redundant  paper  cur- 
rency. In  1824  and  1825  a  speculative  frenrjr  once  more  pervaded  the 
country,  and  no  less  than  626  joint-stock  companies,  whose  prcjects 
would  nave  required  a  cajntal  of  more  than  fifty-five  millions,  were  con* 
tracted  for  in  England.  The  consequences  of  silch  extravagance  are  wdl 
known.  In  the  month  of  December  the  panic  commenced,  i^ion  the 
failure  of  a  London  banking-house ;  and  the  tragedy  of  1793  was  a  third 
time  repeated,  on  a  far  more  disastrous  scale  than  even  on  the  second 
occasion. 

The  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the  lecnnence  of  sudi  disasteni  were 
of  a  vexy  inadequate  descripticm,  until  the  passing  of  what  has  beoi 
termed  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act  in  184^  by  which  a  limit 
was  imposed  upon  the  bank  as  to  the  amount  of  notes  issued  upon 
aecurities,  such  an  amount  bdng  taken  as  would  keep  the  currency  at 
par  with  foreign  currencies,  according  to  past  experience.  It  combined 
a*  further  provision  for  an  expansion  of  the  currency,  to  snit  the  ooa- 
yenience  of  commerce,  upon  a  basis  wluch  should  preclude  tiie  depiedlft- 
tion  of  the  same — namely,  by  allowing  an  unlimited  issue  of  notes  upon 
bulUon.  These  af^pear  to  M  the  distinguishing  features  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
bill;  and  the  circumstance  of  no  monetary  panic  having  followed  mpon 
the  railway  mania  of  1846,  speaks  so  fiur  fiivourahhr  a£  its  operation; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  made  the  difficulty  ofpro- 
cnrmg  money  recognised  sooner  than  heretof(»e,  and  that  it  will  tins 
act  most  beneficially  in  controlling  the  spirit  of  rash  speculation. 

If,  then,  such  sophisms  as  that  the  secret  of  foreign  commerce  con- 
sisted in  selling  to  Sareigners  more  than  you  bought  from  thei%  and 
that  the  produce  of  foreign  labour  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  home 
market  without  si^erseding  a  proportionate  quantity  of  domestic  labour, 
have  vanished  before  a  more  sound  political  economy, — so  also  it  is 
probable,  that  after  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  sliall  have  no  more 
redundancies  of  paper  money,  and  that  the  precious  metals  will  be  more 
and  more  looked  upon,  not  simply  as  the  equivalent,  in  certain  propor- 
tions,  of  all  commodities,  but  also  as  themselves  a  commodity,  mkh 
have  been  procured  at  a  certain  cost 

The  hisUny  of  gold  and  silver,  considered  as  preoioua  metals  or  as 
values  representative  of  transactions,  presents  three  great  periods  in  the 
annals  of  nations :  that  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  America ;  that 
which  embraces  the  period  between  the  discovery  of  tiie  New  World  and 
tiie  imening  of  the  mines  of  Bussian  Siberia  and  California;  and  lastiy,  that 
which  commenoes  at  the  point  so  newfy  entered  upon,  and  which  is  as 
yet  only  speculation  as  to  the  £iture.  Montesquieu  was  of  c^nnion  that 
m  his  tmie  (the  <!ommftncCTnent  of  the  eighteenth  century)  the  quantity 
of  precious  metals  in  drculatioa  was  to  mat  existed  before  the  diaeoveiy 
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odP  America  as  32  is  to  1 ;  ihat  is  to  sajy  Aat  it  had  been  xmodtieed  five 
times.  But  in  sapposing  that  in  1900  the  quantity  of  g(M  and  riher 
wodd  hare  attained  in  commerce  six^-four  times  what  it  was  in  die 
ttieenih  centmyy  the  aothor  of  the  ^^  £8prit  des  Lob"  eonld  not  hare 
foreseen  the  ridies  of  California. 

Taldi^  as  a  basis  these  ealcuktions  of  Montesquieu,  of  which'  VL 
Landrin  says  the  experience  of  an  aee  and  a  half  has  attested  the  accu- 
racy, the  latter  writer  has  drawn  i:^  &e  annexed  taUe  of  the  progfessive 
increase  of  precious  metals : 


TB  AB& 

EXIBTIKG  FSB- 
Clous  METALS. 

COINBD    MBTAL8. 

SuyxE. 

Gold. 

TOCAli. 

Bcfiarel500  ..»^... 
In  1550  ......... 

,.   1600  - 

^   1650  

Millions. 
S^OO 
9,600 
14,400 
19,200 
24,000 
28,000 
30,500 
47,500 

Millions. 
675 
1,800 
2,700 
3,600 
4,500 
5,250 
6,300 
8,800 

Mfflhms. 

225 

600 

900 

1,200 

1,500 

1,750 

2,100 

3,100 

MiBlons. 
900 
2,400 
3,600 
4,800 
6,000 
7,000 
8,400 

11,900 

r,  noo 

„   1750  

„    1800  

„    1850  

The  quanti^  of  precious  metal  obtained  firam  1800  to  1860,  that  is 
in  the  last  half  oentury,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  progress  made  in 
foimor  tiroes»  This  is  owing  to  the  great  productbeness  of  the  mines  of 
the  Ural  and  Altai,  add  to  which  the  rtaga  of  the  Emperor  NidM^s  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  important  discovery  that  portions  of  the  great 
eastern  regions  of  Siberia  are  highly  auriferous.  A  lew  years  ago,  only, 
this  distant  region  did  not  afford  a  third  part  of  the  gold  which  the  Uial 
produced,  but  by  recent  researdies,  an  augmentation  so  rapid  and  so 
eztraordmary  has  taken  place^  that  a  year  or  two  ago  the  eastern  Siberian 
tracts  yielded  considerably  upwards  of  2,250,00(M.  ste^ng,  raising  the 
gold  produce  of  the  RnfAn  Empire  to  near  8,000,000^  sterling.  (Mui^ 
ehiion:  '^Anmr.  Address  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,"  voL  xiv.,  1844.) 

But  the  salary  and  expense  atten£mt  upon  worldnr  mines  of  gold  and 
silrer  have  increased  with  the  increase  ef  the  productioQ  of  g^ld,  and 
in  CaMnnia  in  a  proportion  that  almost  makes  the  search  for  geld  a 
little  productive  branch  of  industry-  I^  therefore,  the  same  quantity  of 
gdd  will  in  our  days  produce  e^t  tisaes  less  com  or  other  osmmoditiss 
than  it  would  have  done  four  oentaries  ago,  or,  in  other  words,  the  valne 
of  the  precious  metids  is  ^ht  times  less  than  what  it  was  400  years  ago, 
80^  also,  the  peofit  upon  gold-washing  and  mining  is  in  our  time  anywhere 
^gfat  times  less  than  it  was  the  saase  period  of  time  distant,  and  in  CaK- 
fojcnia  more  than  twen^  times  less. 

From  what  we  have  before  explained  with  regard  to  ibe  constantly- 
diminishing  prodnctivenass  of  8;old  detritus  and  of  gold  veins,  as  the 
expense  of  gokl  washing  and  goM  anning  always  goes  on  in  an  aogment- 
11^  ratio^  the  produce  of  t£»  mines  and  wasfaoigs  keeps  as  steadily 
deceasing.  Montesquieu  said,  a  century  ago»  "  tf  nmies  are  ever  dis- 
covered so  nroductive  that  will  give  a  greater  profit,  the  more  they  are 
productive  me  sooner  will  that  productiveness  be  over;''  **Thisiwntwtce,^ 
says  M.  Landrin,  ^portrays  the  fature  of  the  mines  of  the  Ural,  of 
8a)eiia,andofCalifinia." 
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Three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  mines  of  the  New  Woild 
<^ened  a  new  era  in  the  hbtory  of  the  commercial  relations  of  ciTilised 
nations ;  there  are  hut  few  years  since  the  Russian  Empire  has  heea 
enriched  hy  the  discovery  of  yast  depodts  of  precious  metab.  In  oor 
day  we  have  seen  the  Sierra  Nevada  hecome  suddenly  a  rich  and  pro- 
ductive mine.  But  circumstanced  as  California  is,  every  grain  of  gold 
washed  hy  the  emigrants  will,  at  the  onset,  go  to  tiiose  whose  enter^nise 
and  energy  shall  outstrip  others  in  supplying  Califorma  prompdy  and 
cheaply  with  the  products  of  industiy  and  the  necessities  of  life. 

Considering  tiie  disasters  that  resulted  to  Spun  from  an  excess  of  gold 
wealth,  and  among  which  not  the  least  were,  as  in  Spanish  America,  the 
demoralisation  which  encouraged  idleness  and  vice,  it  has  heen  asked, 
will  the  strength  of  the  autocratic  principle  preserve  Russia  from  a 
similar  catastrophe  ? 

The  analogy  between  a  state  where  out  of  twenty  millions  of  indi- 
viduals eighteen  millions  belong  to  the  crown  or  to  the  great  vassals,  and 
Spain,  under  its  very  Catholic  kings,  is  no  doubt  imperfect ;  but  there 
are  still  some  features  of  resemblance  between  two  nations  that  occupy 
the  two  extremes  of  Europe. 

The  Tsar  endeavoured  at  first  to  seixe  upon  the  gold  washings  of 
Siberia,  and  to  hold  the  monopoly  of  the  same.  It  was  a  high  poUtical 
idea,  which  would  have  retarded  the  emancipation  of  the  Slavonians  for 
more  than  a  centun',  and  would  have  affected  the  liberties  of  Europe  at 
large.  It  may,  indeed,  be  readily  conceived  what  power  would  have  been 
thus  acquired  by  the  Tsar,  in  an  age  when  war  is  only  a  question  of 
wealth.  By  some  providential  chance  the  crown  gave  up  the  most 
productive  mines  to  individual  enterprise,  reserving  to  itself  only  those 
of  the  Ural. 

The  produce  of  the  gold  sands  and  shingle  thus  fell  to  the  domain  of 
the  public :  in  that  lies  the  danger  for  the  future.  Industry  and  com- 
merce are  not  represented  in  Russia  by  more  than  100,000  individuals ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  very  little 
developed.  In  this  point  there  is  a  great  feature  of  resemblance  with 
Spain  m  the  time  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  But  the  Tsar  has  no  motives 
for  driving  out  of  the  country  the  industrious  classes,  as  they  were  per- 
secuted in,  and  expelled  from  the  Peninsula  by  religious  fanaticism. 
The  question,  which  is  at  present  waiting  a  solution  in  the  north  of 
the  old  World,  is,  however,  op^i  to  controversy ;  it  will  require  all  the 
sagacity  of  the  monarch,  and  the  strength  of  tiie  institutions  of  the 
country,  to  preserve  the  latter  in  a  state  of  permanent  security. 

Gold  is  the  creator  of  luxury,  and  luxury  has  two  different  phases :  it 
increases  national  wealth  when  it  encourages  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  and  industry ;  it  destroys  empires  when  it  is  exalted  to 
the  nefflect  or  the  contempt  of  either. 

In  this  country,  where  tnere  are  no  gold  mines,  at  least  of  any  national 
importance,  and  coal,  and  iron,  and  lime  constitute  the  chief  mineral 
w^th,  art  and  industry  are  generally  made  the  means,  but  not  simple 
and  undivided,  of  acquiring  gold.  Such  is  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
people,  that  even  when  gold  wealth  is  acquired,  it  is  mvestod  in  land,  in 
huiJdmp^  in  railroads,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  all  more  or  less 
beneficial  to  the  coun^  at  large.  Thus  littie  is  hoarded — nothing  stands 
still  or  is  stagnant.     'When  thisre  are  not  investments  at  home,  they  are 
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Booght  for  abroad.  But  this  wealth  is,  in  the  majori^  of  cases,  ahnost 
inyariably  the  result  of  science^  sldll,  perseyeranoe,  and  untiring  assiduity 
in  the  various  pursuits  in  which  learning  and  industry  are  appbed.  It  is 
a  phenomenon  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  legislation,  that 
in  this  country  these  very  sources  of  national  wealth  should  be  taxed. 
Such  a  mistaken  proceeding  is  not  merely  inquisitorial,  it  is  demoralising, 
and,  if  persisted  m,  may,  by  inducing  idleness  and  indifference,  produce 
as  g^reat  disasters  as  were  entailed  by  an  excess  of  gold-wealth.  While 
actual  property,  territorial  wealth,  gold-wealth,  or  any  other  kind  of  real 
and  tangible  property  have,  in  most  countries,  been  made  to  contribute 
to  the  just  exigencies  of  the  state,  the  flagrantly  ingenious  device  has 
been  hit  upon  in  this  country  of  impeding  the  creation  or  production  of 
wealth  itself,  by  taxing  the  industry  of  the  producer.  The  income-tax 
operates,  in  one  of  its  branches,  peculiarly  in  this  manner.  The  more  the 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  literary  man,  or  the  artist,  taxes  his  brainSi 
works  his  body,  or  toils  in  the  difficult  path  to  success,  the  more  he  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  state.  Legislation 
does  not  even  wait  till  the  wished-for  wealth  is  grasped ;  it  seizes  it  on  the 
wing ;  claims  its  share  ere  it  is  almost  earned,  and  thus  puts  a  positive 
prohibition  upon  industry  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth  of  any  description. 
The  Avanias  of  the  Turks  are  not  more  disastrous  in  their  operation 
than  laws  which  encourage  idleness,  ignorance,  and  deceit. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  the  income-tax  into  this  coun* 
try  in  1842,  he  did  so  for  a  limited  period,  expressly  declaring 
that  it  was  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  other  portions  of  the  flnan- 
dal  system  of  the  country  in  a  mode  which  ne  hoped  would  raise 
the  rerenue  to  an  equality  with  the  expenditure;  and  he  pledged 
himself  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  income-tax  should 
cease.  *'  Without  that  pledge,''  Lord  Stanley  observed  upon  a  kte  ocoa- 
gion,  when  he  exposed  in  clear  and  vigorous  language  what  his  policy 
would  be  if  callea  upon  to  head  the  administration,  <*  there  is  not  a  man 
living  who  believes  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1842,  would  have 
consented  to  the  imposition  for  an  hour  of  a  tax  which  has  always  been 
held  to  be  the  resource  in  time  of  war,  which  has  always  been  depre* 
cated  in  time  of  peace,  and  which,  take  it  as  you  will — levy  it  as  you 
please— must  be  full  of  anomalies  and  inconvenience,  pressing  variously 
upon  different  classes  of  the  community  with  a  complicated  injustice  that 
no  modification  can  altogether  remove." 

The  year  1848,  when  the  renewal  of  the  income-tax  was  proposed,  was 
a  period  of  the  deepest  distress,  following  immediately  upon  the  disastrous 
year  1847;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the  burden  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  country.  But  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  very 
different  state  of  things.  We  have  general  prosperity  in  the  country, 
likely  to  be  increased  by  an  unusual  influx  of  visitors;  we  have  a  surplus 
of  two  millions  and  a  half,  wrung  in  part  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  in- 
dustrious professional  classes,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  anpr  govern- 
ment will  meet  with  the  support  of  the  most  intelligent  and  mfluenlial 
classes  of  the  community,  that  does  not  do  its  best  to  modify  or  abolish 
thb  most  obnoxious  and  unjust  impost. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  gold  as  a  representative  of 
national  and  individual  wealth,  it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  the 
rich  auriferous  deposits  of  the  Ural  and  of  Siberian  Russia,  or  those  re- 
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awtiij  dkoovered  ib  Cal^braia,  when  they  seeoaed  to  be  AwaBking  the 
aorival  of  a  Beir^  ada^ei  and  industriouB  laoe  of  people,  eoostitute  the  kst 
that  may  be  expected  of  the  muieial  veiouroes  of  the  globe.  On  the 
iaaks  of  the  mouniaiziSy  amid  the  uiieiqd<»«d  detriUu  at  th^  feet,  and 
akng  the  beds  <^  thmr  moiiatam  tOffreoiB,  throughout  vast  poctions  of  Ihe 
earthy  as  yet  imtrod  by  scieiioe  or  eofitmoii  intdJigeBoe,  whoever  a  gra- 
aitic,  and  stiU  more  especially  a  Byeoitic  aidfi  has  opened  ita  way  thrcnagh 
fasokBii  up  and  dislocated  metamorphic  rocks,  move  especially  gneiss  and 
miea  sdiist^  gc^d  may  be  sought  iar  with  every  duuioe  of  aueeoas.  It  m 
eertaiQ  that  gold  was  once  brought  from  the  interior  of  Aftica,  ham  spota 
the  very  positioa  of  which  are  lost  to  geogzapheis,  but  which  may  be  cou- 
sected  with  that  great  chain  which  recent  diseoyeries  have  shown  to  exis^ 
with  snow-clad  summks  and  active  v<^eanoes  in  South-Eastern  A£nca. 
The  search  for  the  sowroes  of  the  Ktle  may  thus  not  be  attended  wi&  re- 
sidts  of  mere  intereet  to  the  geographer,  the  historian,  or  the  man  of 
science.  Again,  the  sowoes  whence  the  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  and 
Perdans  of  old  obtained  thek  great  supplies  of  precious  metals,  are  un- 
known to  us  in  the  present  day.  The  rapid  journeys  of  the  few  geogra- 
phers and  geologists  who  have  traversed,  rather  than  ezploted,  the 
Taurus  and  the  Kurdistan  mountsins,  left  no  opportunitiee  for  the  care- 
ful sifting  of  the  riv^  and  rock  detritus  necessary  to  recover  the  dte  of 
these  long-lost  treasures.  Sir  Boderick  Murdiison,  considering  the  vast 
ext^it  6£  districts  abeady  ascertained  to  be  auriferous  in  Russian  Iberia, 
has  suggested  duit  the  Celestial  Empire,  which  has  oidy  just  now 
been  partiaHy  opened  out  to  Eurcman  enterprise,  may  veiy  probably 
prove  to  be  another  golden  region  like  Siberia.  In  our  own  Hmdustaa, 
auriferous  veins  and  deposits  have  been  met  with  at  various  potnts,  and 
their  further  and  more  scientific  exploration  was  urged  by  the  late  Cap- 
tain Newbold. 

^  How  are  we,"  to  use  the  words  c£  the  gedoeist  just  quoted,  ^  to 
limit  our  anticipations  of  the  augmentation  of  gold  produce,  v^ien  it  is  a 
&^ty  that  within  the  last  few  yean  only,  a  tenth  portion  of  the  euth*s 
mr&oe  has  been,  fer  the  first  time,  made  known  to  us  as  in  mai^  parts 
auriferoutf  and  when,  £rom  <me  portion  of  it  only,  Europe  is  already  sup- 
plied with  so  very  large  an  amount  of  her  emef  circulating  me^nm.? 
Well  may  politieal  eeooomi^  and  politicimis  now  beg  for  knowledge  at 
die  hands  o£  the  (^ysical  geogiapl»  and  geolo^st,  and  leans  from  ihem 
the  secret  on  which  the  public  faith  of  empires  mxy  depend.^  It  would, 
indeed,  be  well  if  our  own  government,  so  deeply  interested  as  it  is  in 
this  great  question,  were  to  stimulate  reward  and  enoourage  leseareh, 
wluK^  if  directed  inth  propo*  scientific  infbrmatioii,  wh^er  in  Afiiiea, 
Australia,  or  Asia,  could  scfuredy  feil  of  success.  China,  and  many  other 
little  known  nataocs,  might  by  such  researches  be  put  in  a  £bw  years  in 
the  way  of  having  not  only  tea  and  other  natural  prodnets,  birt  abun- 
danoe  of  gdUi  and  other  precious  metals  to  exchange  for  our  manufiie- 
tores. 
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[The  A>11ow!ng  remarks  on  ^'LarexigTo,''  thongli  &krmg  msteriallj  from  fhe 
oonduneiM  arrived  at  in  omr  notioe  of  Umt  month  respectiBg  certain  portient 
€f  that  extnofdiBaiy  woric,  are  given  in  justice  to  Mr.  Bociow,  beoaose  the 
writer  has  had  of^rtunities  which  neither  we^  nor  anj  other  of  our  critical 
brethren,  conid  enjoy,  of  testing  the  truthfulness  of  "Mi.  Sorrow's  statements: 
while  he  ie  able,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  Youdi  for  the  wonderfhl  extent  of 
Khcrfanbip  possessed  lyjr  the  <'Woid-Maiter.''—&>.  A:  M.  JT.] 

It  is  a  responsible,  and  often  di£5cult  task,  to  review  the  works  of  a 
truly  original  writer.  What  single  hand,  indeed,  can  point  out  those 
numerous  merits  which  many  readers  only  can  discover?  He  who  reads 
a  book  to-day,  and  forms  his  opinion  of  it  as  he  eoes  along,  may  &aA 
afterwards  tliat  he  has  received  an  impression,  the  details  of  which  shifit 
about  in  his  nund,  and  as  time  wears  on  settle  down  with  more  force  and 
symmetry  than  at  first  Such  is  the  moving  impression  which  the  perusal 
dP  '^  Lavengro"  must  leave  on  many  minds ;  the  reader  will  be  amused 
and  fascinated  as  he  proceeds,  asking  himse^  can  this  have  happened, 
and  replying  affirmatively  or  not,  according  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
author's  high  and  adventurous  character — according  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  gifted  and  great  among  mankind.  Most  readers  will  agree  that 
every  sketch  is  lightly  touched,  and  with  a  master  s  hand — one  who  could 
deal  with  weightier  matters  than  the  autobiogpraphy  of  a  boy;  yet  the 
youthful  career  has  many  charms,  especially  t&t  of  the  scholar — not  of 
the  young  Etonian  or  Cantab,  but  of  the  boy-man^  who  carves  out  his 
own  way  to  a  familiarity  with  the  languages  of  the  world.  Thus  his 
tutor  wrote  ot  him  at  a  period  when  the  career  depicted  in  these  volumes 
must  have  been  wound  up :  "A  Norwich  young  man  is  construing  with 
me  Schiller's  ^  Wilhelm  Tell,*  with  the  view  of  translating  it  for  the  press. 
His  name  is  George  Henry  Borrow,  and  he  has  learnt  Grerman  with 
extraordinary  rapidity ;  indeed,  he  has  the  gift  of  tonnes,  and  though 
not  yet  eighteen,  understands  twelve  languages — English,  Welsh,  Erse, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  Danish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese."* 

May  we  not  then  regard  this  beautifully  described  dream  of  study  and 
adventure  as  a  grand  philological  poem,  intended  to  give  people  an 
insight  into  the  niysteries  of  language  and  race ;  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  m  a  light  and  agreeable  manner  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the 
age  ?  Some  who  know  the  profound  acquirements  of  the  author  will 
deem  this  work  too  light ;  hut  it  is  possessed  of  a  lightness  which  makes 
a  lasting  impression.  Many  have  already  perused  *'  Lavengro,"  but  who 
can  forget  its  scenes  ?  The  art  to  amuse  without  £Eitiguing  is  not  the 
property  of  many,  and  still  fewer  can  practise  it,  and  yet  fix  a  vivid 
outHne  of  every  sketch  on  the  memory  of  others.  This  art,  Borrow,  for 
one,  possesses,  and  in  using  it  makes  no  concession  to  the  public  demand 
for  light  literature,  but  asserts  his  unrivalled  skill  in  writing.  The  events 
of  tills  youthful  biography  are  often,  though  not  always,  uncommon,  and 
are  described  with  tiie  unaffected  ease  of  one  who  has  more  to  say  tiian 
has  yet  met  the  eye.  What  more  ?  It  comes  at  last,  and  when  least 
expected ;  comes  in  a  word,  which,  like  a  drop  of  life-blood,  incarnadines 
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all  that  has  preceded,  and  changes  the  aspect  of  the  entire  picture.  Thia 
it  is  which  is  rememhered  after  the  book  is  set  aside ;  for  instance,  what 
is  there  in  that  little  story  about  the  Jew  pedlar  and  the  infant  scholar— > 
the  man  who  cringes  and  chatters  about  tne  moral  destiny  of  that  in£uit 
—the  prophet's  child — ^whom  he  sees  tracing  characters  on  the  sand  ?  It 
is  amusingly  told ;  but  just  as  the  reader  is  preparing  to  pass  on  to  the 
next  ane^ote  he  is  arrested,  as  if  he  had  beheld  a  vision ;  the  words 
** holy  letters'*  strike  his  eye.  And  now  shines  forth  Borrow's  power  of 
wieldine  what  Schiller  calls  the  divine  idea  ;  the  native  art  of  genius; 
the  skill  which  gilds  the  waters.  The  boy  knew  nothing  of  letters,  holy 
or  profisme ;  he  was  a  babe;  but  he  had  the  '^  Word- Master's"  place  in 
the  Future,  and  his  destiny  was  in  a  learned  sense  apostolic  He  was  to 
be  the  first  messenger  of  truth  to  the  wandering  people,  and  over  this 
foreshadowed  destiny  shine  those  ''  holy  letters'*  the  instant  they  strike 
the  eye.  Then  the  little  sketch,  so  light  and  amusing,  suddenly  has  a 
meaning;  it  is  as  if  Michael  Angelo  had  drawn  it  on  the  wall ;  it  cannot 
be  rubbed  out.  The  mind  retraces  its  way  across  it —  a  Jew  pronounced 
the  prophetic  words ;  and  who  could  have  uttered  them  with  effect  but  a 
Jew  ?  and  how  they  seemed  to  stick  in  his  teeth  like  ashes,  as  he  grinned 
and  chattered  about  <'  holy  letters !" 

But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  every  reader  will  peruse  and  translate 
ihe  thoughtful  writings  of  Borrow  into  nis  own  perceptions.  If  he  be  of 
a  pure  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  not  under- 
stand them.  If,  however,  a  portion  of  Celtic,  but,  above  all,  Grothic, 
blood  flows  in  Ids  veins,  he  wul  allow  the  truth  of  the  criticism.  All, 
however,  that  need  be  insisted  on  is,  that  this  spirited  book  deserves  dis- 
cussion, not  of  the  grinning  and  chattering  sort,  such  as  the  unconscious 
pedlar  might  utter,  but  of  a  high  order,  and  worthy  of  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  strength  of  its  light  structure. 

Apply  the  like  canons  of  criticism  to  many  other  choicest  pictures  in 
the  volumes ;  above  all,  to  the  almost  magnetic  vision  of  the  circuitous 
way  to  the  Transfiguration,  the  picture  of  the  world,  seen  so  spiritually, 
described  so  ardentW  by  the  noble-hearted  brother.  Apply  them,  also,  to 
that  Raphael-like  picture  of  that  same  brother  in  the  nurse's  arms,  to  the 
child  of  such  transcendant  beauty  that  the  stranger  stopped  to  gaxe ; 
apply  them,  if  you  so  incline,  to  many  other  scenes  which  you  are 
carried  through  in  fascination.  When  tured  of  analysmg  these,  look  at 
the  quiet  descriptions  of  the  wealthy  squire,  with  his  fine  park  and  man- 
sion, his  livery  servants,  his  weU-served  table,  and,  above  all,  his  literary 
reputation.  He  was  the  most  wretched  of  men ;  and  why?  Because  he 
possessed  genius  without  the  necessity  to  make  a  struggle.  Genius  is 
attended  with  excessive  sensibility  of  mind  and  body ;  and,  when  reared 
in  captivity — ^for  such  it  is  when  the  vaster  energies  of  our  nature  are 
paralysed  by  riches  and  cut  off  from  the  struggle  of  life — ^melancholy  is 
the  sure  result  How  well  is  the  lurking  Nemesis  brought  out  in  this 
character !  The  reader  does  not  look  back  at  the  park  and  mansion,  nor 
at  the  man  of  fame ;  he  looks  back  with  Borrow  at  the  gifted,  the  sec- 
tary man  touching  his  own  gate  to  once  more  avert  some  evil  chance. 

Again,  look  at  the  well-drawn  character  of  the  Methodist  preacher, 
which,  save  and  except  the  Nemesis,  the  pith,  another  could  have  drawn 
as  well.  In  the  class  to  which  this  man  belongs,  the  sense  of  the  serious 
and  innocence  of  the  ridiculous  are  co-equal ;  and  nature,  pining  under 
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^M  abMDce  of  lefreslyuig  laogfaier,  grows  a  dreary  sofferer,  and  beoomea 
jDOie  than  ordinarily  conscioiis  of  woes  eternal,  in  which  state  no  other 
dram  oan  refresh  and  excite  save  that  of  spouting  forth  into  many  ears 
this  undue  and  afflicti?e  appreciation  of  eternal  concerns.  Williams  was 
a  man  of  genius,  too,  or  his  life  had  not  been  drawn  in  the  work  under 
discussion— of  genius  ill  taught  and  trained,  on  whose  tender  and  only 
growing  mind  an  idea  had  been  impressed  of  so  strong  a  cast,  that 
neither  the  will  nor  the  reason  could  unseat  it — an  idea  no  leas  t^jian  that 
Uasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  unpardonable.  Genius-like,  he  no 
aooner  learned  this  awful  truth  than  he  wished  to  try  it.  Accordingly, 
with  childish  daring  amounting  to  sublimity,  he  stood  on  the  house-top 
at  night,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  neayen,  gaye  utterance  to  his 
wicked  thoughts. 

In  the  aboye  narration  superstition  assumes  its  most  striking  aspect; 
not  seen  in  the  dull  man  whose  senses  are  soaked  in  religion  much  as  his 
fiyer  is  steeped  in  bile,  and  who  rayes  and  groans  as  a  pure  hypochondriac 
whose  chapel  is  his  asylum, — ^but  in  a  g(^  man,  gifted  with  eloquence 
and  capable  of  great  actions,  had  he  not  been  inociHated  as  a  child  with 
the  one  fearful  idea. 

Surely  there  is  much  to  admire,  not  only  in  the  yaried  situations,  but 
in  the  style  and  language  of  tiie  celebrated  Word-Master.  How  did  he 
learn  his  motiier  tongue,  how  acquire  perfection  in  the  art  of  composition? 
Not  by  perusal  alone  of  ancient  or  modem  classic,  but  by  associating  with 
the  low  as  well  as  the  literate,  with  the  hereditary  trustees  as  well  as  with 
the  mere  refiners  of  language.  Had  he  not  done  so,  could  he  haye  translated, 
as  he  is  well  known  to  hare  done  with  maryellous  skill,  those  many  thousand 
lines  from  Welsh  and  Danish  bards  of  old,  with  their  multiplied  allitera- 
tions ?  a  task  not  open  to  the  common  scholar,  in  whose  hands  the  English 
tongue  is  too  poor  in  words  and  rhymes;  or  could  he  haye  achieyea  Ins 
^  Targum,"  a  translation  from  thirty  toneues,  some  of  whose  songs  were 
•collected  in  the  desert  from  the  lip  of  Russ  or  Arab  ?  Witii  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  yalue  of  word-learning,  there  will  be  some  who  can 
understand  why  the  scholar  assumes  the  tinker's  guise  and  flings  himself 
into  the  society  of  the  Low.  Perhaps  none,  after  glancing  at  tiie 
aothor^s  portrait,  winch  those  who  know  the  origmal  ^m  an  excellent 
representation,  will  yenture  to  opine  that  a  yulffar  taste  lurks  in  those 
august  features,  or  is  concealed  beneath  that  lofty  brow.  The  fine  fl;ende- 
man,  eyen,  may  surmise  that  Layengro  spoke  truth  when,  doffing  his  hat 
to  that  noble  animal.  Marshland  Shales,  ne  said  he  would  not  haye  done 
the  like  to  earl  or  baron.  <'  But  what  means  all  tiiis  pugilism  ?"  asks  the 
man  of  die  dress-cirde;  ^^  is  fighting  a  necessary  adjunct  te  roadside 
study  ?*'  It  may  be  eyen  with  tne  p^iceful,  for  quarrels  Sbme  unawares 
junong  the  impulsive  low  as  well  as  amidst  great  men,  and  cowardice 
pays  as  ill  in  the  one  class  as  tiie  other,  tiioug^  all  haye  diyerse  modes  of 
fle&ling  tiieir  disputes.  Layengro  announces  expressly  tiiat  he  tiiinks  tiiere 
are  some  things  better  tiian  literature  itself — ^to  which  now  eyery  gentleman 
aspires— among  them  he  instances  the  manly  character.  Is  it  not  possiUe 
that  an  indiyidual  like  George  Borrow,  comUning,  as  be  does,  in  his  own 
person,  intellect,  strenfftii,  and  courage,  may  haye  thought  those  fine  authors 
insipid  who  describe  what  tiiey  could  not  oo  themsehes ;  0$  those  soldiers, 
who  head  their  troop  so  nobly,  but  who  have  neyer  suddled  horse  or 
£>i;^ht  a  battie  ?    It  seems  possible  that  this  author,  in  attributing  low 
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doings  to  hii&Belir,  sach  as  standing  up  to  fight>  attending  fiiun,  and 
making  horse-shoes,  while  he  pnrsnes  his  Studies  in  the  academy  of  road- 
side and  dingle,  has  a  lurking  feeling  of  antagonism  to  efieminate  writers 
and  effemioate  men,  and  in  deploring  the  decline  of  pugilism  deems  that 
boxing  will  be  the  next  to  g^.  Yiewin?  the  matter  in  this  light,  when 
he  describes  himself  as  seated  wi^iin  the  um^  his  swollen  and  bloody  hand 
resting  on  the  table,  and  as  allowing  with  cold  hauteilr  the  brutal  land- 
lord to  glory  in  the  sight, — he  perhaps  is  covertly  expressing  c(»itempt 
for  the  white  kid  gloye,  and  the  dainty  wearer  of  such  armour. 

The  materials  on  which  "Layengro'*  is  founded  savour  strongly  o£ 
reality,— of  such  real  life  as  oUemay  suppose  would  havedelighted  theyou^ 
ful  heart  of  the  since  enterprinng  traveller.  The  woi^  is  a  dream  of  the 
past,  its  latest  incidents  having  happened  perhaps  thirty  years  ago ;  it  is 
announced  as  a  dream,  lest  it  shoilld  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
dialogues  are  given  in  the  very  words  they  occurred  in.  How  oovld  it 
be  other  than  a  dream  of  life  ?  Whence  comes  it  ?  The  mature  mind  of 
the  man  dives  into  his  own  being  to  evoke  his  past,  and  the  memory  i£ 
the  child  coiled  up  within  the  recollection  of  the  man,  awakes  and  obeys 
the  call.  But  infancy  cannot  be  its  own  biogpraphep;  its  tender  remem- 
brances can  only  Hve  in  the  language  of  manhood;  in  describing,  there- 
fore, such  a  scene  as  his  first  interview  with  the  gipsy  peopk,  whose 
language,  fast  fading  into  oblivion,  he  has  saved  and  given  to  immortality, 
•—who  sujmoses  that  he  told  them  in  so  many  words  that  his  father  lay 
concealed  m  his  tepid  breast  ?  That  the  scene  occurred  there  is  pnmf 
enough  from  other  witoesses  besides  the  narrator ;  and  that  it  occurred 
much  as  it  is  described  need  not  be  doubted,  though  not  in  the  phrasecdogy 
in  which  it  is  recorded  to-day.  It  presents  to  the  eye  a  beautafbl  emblon 
of  that  interview,  which  proved  so  eventful  in  its  resists  as  to  have  added 
a  new  written  language  to  science — a  language  which  it  has  been 
suspected  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  lost  mother  of  tongues.  At  a  future 
period  the  student  of  races  will  search  these  volumes  for  every  tnat  and 
expresdon  of  the  mysterious  Gitani  whose  language  was  first  learned 
-^whose  songs  were  first  preserved  by  one  who  to  their  scanty  fiterature 
has  added  St  Luke's  Gospel  in  die  Rommacny  tongue. 

He  who  studies  the  words  has  opportumty  of  observing  the  lives  of 
men ;  and  there  was  one  who,  thoi^h  never  sought  by  die  author  or  his 
acquaintances,  proved  to  be  ubiquitous  to  all — the  priest  This  character 
is  too  true  to  the  life  not  to  have  been  drawn  from  nature.  E5f  activi^, 
his  civility,  his  ounninfi^,  his  endurance  of  stripes — not  from  hamili^,  but 
through  meanness, — his  contempt  for  the  rehgion  he  serves,  his  devotion 
to  Bome,  his  silent  laugh,  even  the  colour  of  his  hair,  all  tell  in  te 
masterly  portKiit;  and,  above  all,  his  flight — Hke  that  of  Satan  when 
weighea  in  the  balanoe-Hm  bring  told  tlukt  the  prelates  c^  England  did 
not  go  to  Rome  for  m<mey  I 

I]&eply  interesting  is  the  talk  whidi  ihe  priest  and  soholar  hare 
together  in  the  londy  dingle,  conversing,  as  they  do^  of  the  vices  and 
weaknen  of  our  aristocracy  in  Church  and  State ;  the  priest  ever  sarcasCiey 
the  scholar  loyal.  We  cannot  but  siq>pose  that  our  aadwr  coincides  in 
some  of  the  <minions  which  the  priest  expresses  on  general  sntgects,  and 
that  he  feels  himself  responsible  for  all  the  sentiments  whidi  he  learas 
uncontradicted,  or  which  do  not  of  themsdvss  tumble  to  the  ground; — a 
pleasant  mode  of  life-writing,  this  mingHi:^  <f  the  strong  eonvktions  of 
the  hour  with  the  adventures  of  past  days.  ^  I 
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We  have  yet  to  leam  where  our  author  was  doriDg  the  years  inter- 
▼ening  from  the  epoch  of  the  dingle  to  the  dbte  of  Spanidi  travel ;  that 
he  was  neither  in  mind  nor  hody  inactive,  ample  testimony  may  he 
adduced,  not  only  in  the  form  of  writing^  made  puhlic  during  that  inter- 
val, but  in  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  them  of  laborious  research. 
In  a  work  published  at  St.  Petersburgh  in  1835,  known  but  to  few, 
^Dititled  ^^Targum;  or,  Metrical  Translations  from  Thirty  Languages 
and  Dialects,  by  Geoige  Borrow,"  we  find  indications  of  how  those  inter- 
vening years  were  spent.  He  says,  in  the  prefiiKse  to  this  work,  '^  The 
following  pieces,  selections  from  a  huge  and  undigested  mass  of  translation, 
accumulated  during  several  years  devoted  to  pbilologic^  pursuits,  are  with 
much  diffidence  offered  to  the  public, '^  &c.  These  translations  are  re- 
markable for  force  and  oorrect  emphasis,  and  afford  demonstration  of  what 
Eower  the  author  poasenes  over  metre.  We  shall  cite  but  few  examples, 
owever,  for  it  is  believed  that  not  only  that  huge  mass,  but  many  an 
additional  song  and  ballad,  now  is  digested,  and  lies  side  by  side  with  the 

florious  '^  Ksempe  Viser,"  the  ^^Ab  Gwilym,''  and  other  learned  translations, 
Y  means  of  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  gifted  Borrow  will  ere  long 
vmdicate  his  lasting  claim  to  scnolarship — a  daim  to  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  he  is  indifferent,  for  he  is  no  boaster,  and  does  himself  no  justice ; 
or,  if  he  boasts  at  all,  prefers,  as  with  a  species  of  self-sarcasm,  the 
mention  of  his  lesser,  on  which  he  dwells  with  zest,  to  that  of  his  greater 
and  more  enduring  triumphs.  The  ^^  Targum'*  consists  of  translations 
from  the  following  languages  :  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Tartar, 
Tibetian,  Chinese,  Manddiou,  Russian,  Malo-Russian,  Polish,  Finnish, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Ancient  Norse,  Saabian,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Ancient 
Danish,  Swedish,  Ancient  Irish,  Irish,  Gaellic,  Ancient  British,  Cambrian 
British,  Greek,  Modem  Greek,  Latin,  Proven9al,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, French,  and  Rommany.  A  few  specimens  bom  this  work  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  En|^Iish  reader— a  work  so  rare,  that  the  authorities 
of  a  German  university  not  long  ago  sent  a  person  to  St.  Petersburgh  to 
endeavour  to  discover  a  copy : 

ODE  TO  GOD. 

(fbom  thb  bxbbbw.) 

Beign'd  the  Universe's  master  ere  were  earthly  things  begun; 

When  his  mandate  all  created,  Ruler  was  the  name  He  won ; 

And  alone  Hell  rule  tremendous  when  all  things  are  past  and  gone; 

He  no  equal  has,  nor  oonsort,  He  the  siognlar  and  lone 

Has  no  ^d  and  no  beginning,  His  the  sceptre,  might,  and  throne; 

He's  mj  God  and  living  Saidonr,  rode  to  whidi  in  need  I  run; 

He's  mv  banner  and  my  reftage,  fount  of  weal  when  call'd  upon; 

In  His  hand  I  place  my  spirit,  at  nightfall  and  rise  of  suo, 

And  therewith  my  bo^  also;— God's  my  God,— I  fear  no  one. 

PRAYER. 

(TBOM  thb  JlBABICO 

O  Thou  who  dost  know  what  the  heart  fiun  would  hide; 
Who  ever  art  ready  whate'er  may  betide; 
In  whom  the  distressed  can  hope  in  their  woe, 
Whose  ears  with  the  aroaiia  of  the  wretched  are  pKed— 
Still  hid  Thy  good  gifts  firom  Thy  treasury  flow; 
All  good  is  assembled  where  Thou  dost  abide; 
To  Thee,  save  my  poverty,  nought  can  I  show. 
And  of  Thee  aE  my  pov^ty's  wants  are  supplied; 
What  choaoe  liBfe  I  save  to  thy  portal  to  fo? 
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If 'tis  that,  to  what  other  my  steps  ciui  I  guide? 
Tore  whom  ts  a  suppliant  low  shall  I  bow, 
If  Thy  bounty  to  me,  Thy  poor  slave,  Is  denied? 
Bat,  oh  I  though  rebellious  ftill  often  I  grow. 
Thy  bounty  and  kindness  are  not  the  1^  wide. 

O  IiOBD!  I  NOTHING  CBAYE  BUT  THEB. 

(fbom  ths  tabtab.) 

O  Hiou  from  whom  all  lore  doth  ik>w, 
Whom  aU  the  world  doth  rererenoe  so, 
Thou  oonstituf  St  each  care  I  know ; 

O  Lord!  I  nothing  crare  but  Thee. 

0  keep  me  from  each  sinM  way; 
Thou  breathedst  life  within  my  day ; 
m  therefore  serve  Thee  night  and  dinr; 

O  Lord!  I  nothing  crare  but  Tbae. 

1  ope  my  eyes,  and  see  Thy  fkoe. 
On  Thee  my  musings  all  I  place, 

Tve  left  my  parents,  fHends,  and  raos: 

O  Lord!  I  nothing  crave  but  Thee. 

Take  Thou  my  soul,  my  eveiything; 
My  blood  from  out  its  vessels  wring; 
Thy  slave  am  I,  and  Thou  my  King; 

O  Lord!  I  nothing  crave  but  lliee. 

I  speak— my  tongue  on  Thee  doth  roam; 
I  list— the  winds  Thy  title  boom; 
For  in  my  soul  has  God  His  home; 

O  Lord!  I  nothing  crave  but  Thee. 

The  world  the  shallow  worldling  craves. 
And  greatness  need  ambitious  loiaves, 
The  lover  of  his  maiden  raves; 

O  Lord!  I  nothing  crave  but  Thee. 

The  student  needs  his  bookish  lore. 
The  bigot  shrines  to  pray  before. 
His  pulpit  needs  the  oratw; 

O  Lord!  I  nothing  crave  but  Thee. 

Though  aU  the  learning  "neath  the  skies. 

And  til'  houries  aU  of  paradise. 

The  Lord  should  place  before  my  eyes, 

OLord!  rd  nothing  crave  but  lliee. 

When  I  through  paradise  shall  stray. 
Its  houries  and  delights  survey, 
Full  little  gust  awake  will  they; 

O  Lord!  m  nothing  crave  but  Thee. 

For  Hadgee  Ahmed  is  my  name, 

My  heart  with  love  of  God  doth  flame; 

Here  and  above  ni  bide  the  same; 

O  Lord!  I  nothing  crave  but  Thee. 

Nor  was  this  ihe  only  literary  labour  performed  by  Mr.  Bonow  ivfa3e 
at  St  Petersbingh ;  to  the  "Targum**  he  appended  a  translation  of  <<  The 
Talisman,**  and  odier  pieces  from  the  Russian  of  Alexander  Podikin ; 
he  also  edited  the  (jospel  in  the  Mandchou  Tartar  dialect  while  residing 
in  that  dtv.  In  connexion  with  the  latter  undertaking  there  is  an 
anecdote  told  of  him  which,  like  the  story  of  his  making  horse-dioes^  shows 
his  resources,  and  redounds  to  his  credit.  It  runs  thus : — ^^  It  was  known 
that  a  fountain  of  types  in  the  Mandchou  Tartar  character  existed  at  a 
certain  house  in  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  but  there  was  no  one  to  be 
found  who  could  set  them  up.  In  this  emergency  the  young  editor 
demanded  to  inspect  the  types ;  they  were  brou^t  forth^in  a  rusty  state 
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from  a  cellar;  on  whidi,  resolyed  to  see  his  editorial  labours  complete^  he 
cleaned  the  types  himself  and  set  them  up  with  his  own  hand." 

Of  his  joumeyines  in  Spain  Mr.  Borrow  has  been  his  own  biographer ; 
bot  here  again  his  nigher  claims  to  distinction  are  liehtlj  tooched  on,  or 
not  named.  In  1837  a  book  was  printed  at  Madrid,  having  the  following 
curions  title-page : 

^^  £mb6o  e  Majar6  Lncas.  Brotoboro  randado  andre  la  dupe  griega, 
ac6na  chibado  andre  o  Roman6,  6  chipe  es  Z^cales  de  Sese. 

*^  £1  Eyangelio  s^^  S.  Lncas,  traducido  al  Romaa(,  6  dialecto  de  los 
Gitanos  de  Espana.     1887.'' 

And  this  work  is  no  other  than  the  remarkable  antecedent  of  the 
^*  Zincaliy" — the  translation  of  St  Luke's  Gospel  into  the  gipsy  dialect  of 
Spain.*  Of  the  Bible  in  Spain  it  b  unnecessary  to  speak ;  there  can  be 
no  better  evidence  of  the  esUmation  it  is  held  in  than  die  fact  of  its 
having  been  translated  in  French  and  German,  while  it  has  run  through 
at  least  thirty  thousand  copies  at  home.  But  it  is  on  the  ^'  Zincali"  that 
BoiTOw's  reputation  will  maintain  its  firm  footing;  the  originality  and 
research  involved  in*  its  production,  the  labours  and  dangers  it  entailed, 
are  dul;^  aj^ureciated  at  home  and  abroad.  During  the  past  year  a  highly 
interesting  account  of  the  gipsies  and  other  wandering  people  of  Norway, 
written  in  Danish,  was  published  at  Christaania ;  it  is  entitled  ^  Beretning 
om  Fante— eller  Landstrygerfolket  i  Norge"  (Account  of  the  Fant,  or 
Wandering  People  of  Norway),  by  Eilert  Sundt.  At  page  23  of  this 
work  the  Danish  author,  in  aUusion  to  the  subject  of  tms  notice,  says : 
<<This  Borrow  is  a  remarkable  man.  As  agent  for  the  British  Bible 
Society  he  has  undertaken  journeys  into  remote  lands,  and  acquainted 
from  his  eariy  youth  not  only  witn  many  European  languages,  but  like- 
wise with  the  Kommani  of  the  English  gipsies,  he  sought  up  with  zest 
the  gipsies  everywhere,  and  became  their  faithful  missionaiy.  He  has 
made  iiimself  so  thoroughly  master  of  their  ways  and  customs  that  he 
soon  passed  for  *'  one  of  their  blood."  He  slept  in  their  tents  in  the 
forests  of  Russia  and  Hungary,  visited  them  in  their  robber  caves  in  the 
moontainous  pass  regions  ot  Italy,  lived  with  them  five  entire  years 
(towards  1840)  in  Spain,  where  he,  for  his  endeavours  to  distribute  the 
Gospel  in  that  Catholic  land,  was  imprisoned  with  the  very  worst  of  them 
for  a  time  in  the  dungeons  of  Madrid.  He  at  last  went  over  to  North 
Africa,  and  sought  aft^  his  Tartars  even  there.  It  is  true  no  one  has 
taken  equal  pains  with  Borrow  to  introduce  himself  amougst  this  rude 
and  barbarous  people ;  but  on  that  account  he  has  been  enabled  better 
than  any  other  to  depict  the  many  mysteries  of  this  race,  and  the  frequent 
impressions  which  his  book  has  undergone  within  a  short  period,  show 
with  what  interest  the  English  public  have  received  his  grapldc  de- 
scriptions.'' 

But  it  is  time  to  bid  adieu  to  <<  Lav^n^ro ;  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy,,  and 
the  Priest"  Let  the  reader  himself  search  into  the  work  for  proofs  of  that 
manly  character  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  author,  ever  ready  to 
interest  himself  for  the  old,  the  simple-minded,  even  the  wicked,  wnose 
souls  have  been  starved  into  that  numbness  which  scarce  feels  sin,  and 
over  whom  Heaven  alone  keeps  watch. 

*  The  writer  has  before  him  another  translation  of  St.  Luke's  Qospel  in  the 
Basque,  edited  by  Qeorge  Borrow  while  in  Spain— <Evangeloia  S.  Lucasen  Guissan. 
-^£1  Evangelio  segun  S.  Lucas.    Traducido  al  Yascuere.    Madrid.    ^^^^^r^r^\r> 
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A  HEAVY  storm  of  snow  wbs  (idling.  The  flakes,  thick  and  £Mty 
obscured  the  yiew,  not  only  of  the  majestic  Alps  that  sonound  Grenoble, 
but  of  eyerything  else  beyond  a  few  yards'  distance.  No  trayellers  could 
be  obseryed  in  the  road ;  unless  £rom  necessity  none  would  be  likdy  to 
yenture  out  But  now,  emeiging  from  a  by-lane  that  skirted  a  yinejaid, 
appeared  a  woman,  her  small  white  cap  potected  by  the  hood  d  tibe 
ample  dark  cloth  cloak  that  shielded  her  person.  Onward  ^  toiled  in 
the  direction  of  €rrenoble — a  weary  way  it  seemed — little  heeding  the 
storm  around  her,  if  her  countenance,  which  appeared  to  be  wrapped  in 
her  own  sorrows,  might  be  trusted,  mitil  the  massiye,  towering  buudings 
of  a  conyent  were  close  upon  her. 

^What  name  was  it?"  she  sc^oquised,  pausing  at  the  neceasaiy 
entrance.     **  Anies — Sister  Agnes ;  tluit  was  it" 

<<  The  lioly  sisters  are  at  their  deyotions  in  the  chapel,"  was  ibe  reply 
to  her  inquiries ;  "  but  if  you  like  to  wait,  you  can." 

Ag^  murmured  an  amrmatiye ;  and  being  shown  to  the  grate,  stood 
there  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  wet  as  she  was,  and  patteptly,  though  the 
short  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  dose  when  Clarisse  de  Mauleyrier 
appeared. 

^'  I  haye  found  it  out  at  last,  mademoiselle  V*  cried  Aglae,  grasping 
Clarisse's  hand  through  the  bars. 

"The  child?"  e(£oed  Clarisse,  fully  aware  liiat  he  was  die  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  her  mind. 

"  He  is  there,  mademoiselle ;  in  the  establishment  of  Jesus." 

"  And  now  your  mind  is  at  rest,  Agla6." 

**  At  rest !  They  say — they  say" — and  some  poweiM  emotion  diode 
the  woman's  frame,  until  she  seized  with  both  bands  one  of  the  iron- 
bars  for  support, — "  they  say  that  he  is  mad." 

"  What?"  ejactdated  Clarisse, 

There  was  no  answer,  but  loud,  conyulsiye  sobs  echoed  throogb  flie 
empty  air. 

"  Aglae,  the  idea  is  absurd." 

^  He  has  but  just  come  amongst  them ;  he  has  been  kept,  I  suppon, 
in  one  of  their  dungeons — underground,  perhaps.  But  I  Imow  it  is  my 
darling  child — the  child  that  I  reared — ^my  poor  Charles." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Clarisse,  after  a  pause. 

^  By  the  description  I  have  had  of  him.  Though  they  haye  durred 
off  bis  silken  curls,  and  though  they  call  him  by  another  name — ^Brothsr 
Paul — stiU  I  know  it  is  my  wretdied  child." 

"  What  was  it  you  said  just  now  ?"  whirred  the  nun. 

"  It  was  only  a  hint  that  I  had,  mademoisdle,  for  I  fell  right  down 
and  fainted,  and  after  that  they  would  say  no  more.  But  I  heaid  it  j^ain 
enough;  they  haye  driven  him  mad." 

^'Oh,  Aglae!  may  the  Saintly  Host  grant  that  you  are  mistakenr 

<<What  I  hear,  I  hear  from  a  sure  source,  Mademoisftlla  Ciariase. 
But  I  cannot  liye  in  this  uncertainty ;  it  will  kill  me." 
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^'I  will  inquire  of  his  welfure  of  i^  oonfesso]^'*  miued  darisse;  '^but 
I  do  not  know  if  he  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  eetablisfament.'* 

"  All  the  priestB  here  are,  they  tell  me,"  replidd  Aglae.  '  ^  Is  your 
eonfes9or  Fatiber  Leance,  mademoiselle  ?** 

"No." 

"  If  you  could  induce  |him — ^if  you  had  but  the  least  bit  of  influence 
OTer  him" — Claiisse  looked  away — *'  and  could  persuade  him  to  bring  the 
child  here,  so  that  we  might  see  him,  our  minds  would  be  at  rest,  one 
way  or  the  other." 

Clarisse  was  surprised  at  the  senrant's  words.  ^  How  could  you  ever 
think  of  so  impossible  a  thing  ?"  she  uttered. 

*^  Impossible  with  Father  Leanoe ;  but  all  the  priests  are  not  like  him« 
I  wish  I  could  hear  that  he  was  dead  and  at  peace,"  continued  Agla6, 
passionately.  <<  I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  saw  his  ooffin,  and  when  my 
poor  master — ^yes,  it  was  he— came  to  take  the  lid  off '* 

"  Don't  tell  me— don't  teU  me,"  shivered  Clarisse. 

And  the  whole  remainder  of  the  eyeniu^,  which  she  spent  alone  in  her 
eel],  did  Clarisse  dwell  upon  that  once  cherished  child :  the .  more  she 
tried  to  forget  the  subject,  the  more  his  image  would  rise  before  her. 
Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  her  own  thoughts,  or  Aglae's  words,  cannot 
be  told ;  but,  in  the  midnight  hours,  a  dr^m  frightM  as  that  described 
by  Agla^  came  to  her,  and  as  she  woke  up  in  terror,  the  moonlight  was 
streaming  upon  her  bed  from  the  high  window,  for  the  snow-storm  had 
cleared  away,  and  a  distinctly-heard  voice,  the  infantile  tones  of  which 
struck  upon  her  memory,  wl^ispered,  '^  Send  £ot  me.  Aunt  Clarisse ;  send 
for  me." 

Clarisse  was  terribly  superstitious — ^most  of  the  nuns  were  so— and 
the  old  convent  had  its  mysterious  whispers  and  tales  of  ghost- walkers  by 
way  of  keeping  their  fears  alive.  Clarisse  de  Maulevrier  felt  persuaded 
a  vision  had  appeared  to  her,  commanding  her  to  send  for  and  see  the 
child ;  and  she  turned  her  face  upon  the  pillow  and  shook  in  her  bed, 
imtil  the  five  o'clock  beU  rang  for  matins. 

She  had  an  interview  that  day  with  Father  Gerard,  and  urged  the 
subject  to  him.  He  appeared  less  against  it  than  she  had  imagined. 
It  was  a  decided  infringement  of  the  rules,  he  observed,  ever  to  take  a 
pUfHl  beyond  the  walls  of  the  establishment,  but  he  saw  no  great  harm 
that  it  would  do  to  break  through  them  for  once,  and  bring  the  child  in 
question  to  the  convent,  so  that  she  nught  enjoy  a  short  interview  with 
Kim. 

Clarkse  shook  her  head,  ^<  I  fear  Father  Leonce,"  she  observed ;  <'he 
will  never  Me  his  consent." 

'^  It  need  not  be  asked,"  replied  the  confessor.  ^<  In  his  absence  I  act 
upon  my  own  responsilnlity." 

"  Is  Father  Leance  absent  ?"  returned  Clarisse,  quickly. 

"  He  went  into  Savoy,  as  fer  as  Chambery,  three  days  ago." 

"  And  when  does  he  return  ?" 

^  That  is  uncertain.     Probably  not  for  a  week  to  come." 

^'  Do  you  know  the  child  ?"  inqiured  Clarisse. 

He  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  in- 
ternal working  of  ihe  establishment,  so  that  personally  I  am  acquainted 
with  few  of  its  pupils.     To-morrow,  then,  at  half-past  two." 

''No,  no,"  answered  Clarisse^  for  a  generous  thought  had  struck  her 
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~ihat  poor,  fiuthfiil  Agla«  should  likewise  be  pieseat.  ""Not  nn^  Oe 
next  day — Thursdsjr.'* 

*<  Be  it  so,''  replied  ihe  priest.  <<  Bat  tbe  interview  cannot  be  re- 
peated, and  must  be  very  short — the  ride  to  and  fro  will  take  up  time." 

Clansse  was  about  to  answer,  when  the  chimes  of  the  great  dodc  were 
heard,  and  he  rose  to  leave  the  cell 

**  A  little  longer,"  asked  Clarisse :  '^  there  are  some  minor  details  to 
arrange  still. 

<<  I  will  see  you  later,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  the  hour  I  promised  to  be 
with  Sister  Helbie,  and  she  waits  for  me." 

This  was  one  of  the  younger  nuns.  She  was  good  looking,  and  had 
been  twice  reprimanded  by  the  lady  abbess,  so  it  was  whispmd  in  the 
convent,  for  not  being  sufficiently  severe  in  deportment.  The  crimion 
flush  of  jealousy  rose  to  the  brow  of  Clarisse. 

**  I  did  not  know  yon  were  her  confessor?" 

^'  In  the  absence  of  Father  Leance.  But  now  she  expresses  a  wish  to 
retain  me/' 

'<  You  are  not  false  to  me  ?"  murmured  Clarisse,  as  he  bent  to  whisper 
his  adieux  in  parting. 

<<  True  to  thee,  and  to  thee  alone,"  he  whispered.  And  Clarisse  de 
Maulevrier,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  confiding  nature,  believed  him,  like 
many  another  woman  nas  done,  when  the  honeyed  falsehood  has  fallen 
upon  her  ear  from  beloved  and  impassioned  lips. 

The  priest  left  the  chamber,  on  his  way  to  the  east  corridor,  and  Cla* 
risse  soon  afterwards  sought  the  western  one,  where  the  cell  of  her  sister 
was  situated.  Madame  de  St.  Leger  was  ill  with  a  slow  fever.  For  a 
fortnight  she  had  not  left  her  bed ;  but  the  disease  was  now  abating.  As 
Clarisse  entered,  the  old  nun,  Sister  Agathe,  who  had  been  sitting  there, 
rose  to  retire,  and  Clarisse  took  the  chmr  she  had  occupied  by  the  side  of 
the  pallet 

^*  I  had  such  a  disagreeable  dream  last  night,"  began  Clarisse,  after  she 
had  read  some  prayers  aloud. 

"Ah!" 

'<  It  was  about  Charles,"  she  hesitated,  in  a  low  tone,  doubting  how  her 
communication  would  be  met. 

^^You  may  read  the  prayers  again,"  was  Madame  de  St.  Leger's 
answer. 

"  When  I  have  told  you  my  dream,"  urged  Clarisse.    "  Poor  Charles  I" 

'*I  have  forbidden  the  subject  ever  to  be  mentioned  between  us," 
interrupted  Madame  de  St.  L4ger,  *'  and  I  now  forbid  it  again.  I  guard 
my  inmost  thoughts  from  it." 

"  Tell  me,"  exclaimed  Clarisse,  with  much  excitement,  as  she  rose  and 
took  the  thin  white  hands  of  the  invalid,  ''  if  the  opportunity  were  offered 
you  of  seeine  him — if  he  were  brought  hither  and  set  down  in  the  midst 
of  us — would  you  not  embrace  it?" 

''Never!  And  now  listen,  Clarisse.  Yon  have  spoken  to  me  on  a 
carnal  point,  and  for  once  I  answer  you  in  a  like  spirit.  Listen !  My 
struggles  upon  this  point  are  well-nigh  over.  You  see  what  they  have 
worn  me  to."  And  she  slightly  drew  aside  the  night-dress,  and  showed 
the  mere  skeleton  of  a  frame.  '*  My  heart  is  at  length  subdued,  even  to 
the  approbation  of  Father  Leance;  and  I  trust  that  in  a  little  time, 
should  a  rebellious  thought  ever  recur,  it  will  have  no  more  eflbct  14km 
me  than  it  would  upon  a  stranger.     See  him  I     If  I  were  dying,  and  » 
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nght  of  him  could  saive  my  life,  I  would  not  risk  it,  fer  it  might  bring 
back  to  my  memory  the  nnwordiy  world  I  once  inhaUted,  and  peril  my 
immortal  booI  !     The  snhject  ends  between  us  at  once  and  for  ever." 

n. 

It  was  Thursday  afternoon.  The  lady  abbess  and  nearly  all  the  nuns 
<^  the  conyent  were  in  the  chapel,  and  tne  chimes  had  scarcely  told  half- 
past  two,  when  a  ^up  might  be  seen  standing  in  the  priyate  yisiting- 
parlour— priyate,  m  contradistinction  to  the  one  impropriated  to  reoeiye 
the  friends  of  the  boarders.  Two  women  were  there,  a  priest,  and  a  little 
driU. 

^  Clarissa  did  not  recognise  him ;  but  Aela^  her  yoice  rent  with  hyste* 
rical  emotion,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  dasped  him  to  her  bosom.  £Bs 
golden  ringlets  were  cut  close  to  his  head — as  dose  as  hair  can  be  cut 
without  shaying.  His  dress  was  a  singular  one^  something  like  a  priest's 
in  miniature,  and  hb  glased  eye  royed  with  a  yacant  yet  shnnking 
expression  round  the  q>artment  But  Agla^  knew  that  it  was  Charles 
de  St.  Leger. 

^'  Don't  you  remember  me,  my  darling — ^my  child  T*  she  sobbed.  ^*  It 
is  your  own  nurse — ^your  old  Aghi«.     What  is  the  matter?" 

<<How  strange  he  looks  T  shuddered  Clarissa  to  the  priest,  after  she 
had  kissed  and  soothed  him.     '^  And  he  does  not  speak  T 

^'  A  little  yacancy  Aere,"  obsenred  Father  Gtotrd,  tapping  his  fore- 
head. 

"  Then  those  hyp those  holy  priests  haye  made  him  so!**  burst 

out  A^la^  partly  forgetting  in  whose  presence  she  stood.  '^  My  child  1 
my  child !  what  is  it  they  have  done  to  thee  ?"  ^ 

Alas !  alas  1  the  passive  features  moyed  not,  and  the  eye  retained  its 
yaeant  stare. 

'*  He  is  an  mioT  V*  shrieked  the  nurse,  wringing  her  hands.  ''  May 
the  army  of  saints  not  yisit  it  upon  them,  but  they  haye  made  him  an 
idiot!" 

^  Daughter,'*  observed  the  priest,  '^  you  are  under  a  mistake.  The 
young  child  is  certainly  not  so  bright  as  he  ipight  be — I  suppose  he  was 
bom  so— but  he  is  not  an  idiot" 

'<  Bom  so !"  moaned  Aglae.  '<  I  was  at  his  birth,  and  I  wish  we 
could  now  die  together."-  She  took  him  upon  her  knee,  and  wailed 
oyer  him,  rockmg  her  body  to  and  fro  in  despair. 

It  was  as  FaUier  Genud  said.  The  intellect  of  the  unhappy  child 
was  not  quite  gone,  but  dulled  and  deadened.  What  frightful  means 
had  the  Jesuits  used  to  bring  him  into  that  unhappy  state?  Had  they 
lashed  his  shrinking  frame,  and  experimented  upon  it  with  refinements 
of  torture,  hoping  to  subdue  the  reluctant  spirit  to  their  will;  or  had 
they  tried  the  more  appalling  influences  of  superstitious  terrors  upon 
him,  and  so  crushed  the  mind  they  only  thought  to  bend?  It  was  neyer 
known ;  and  probably  neyer  will  be. 

Aglae — bitter  emotion  impeding  her  words-— diyed  into  one  of  her 
capacious  pockets,  both  of  which  seemed  remarkably  well  filled,  and 
brought  fortJi  a  profusion  of  toys  and  sweetmeats,  which  she  had  pur- 
chaaed  in  antidpation.  Chwrles  took  up  some  of  the  more  childish  of 
the  toys,  and  a  silly  smile  illumined  his  emaciated  countenance. 

"Here's  a  beautiful  music— «  real  music  that  phtys!"  cried^glafi, 
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BOfipremDg  het  Bcha,  and  prodndng  a  Utile  aeoordkm;  ^and  hm'a  a 
bca  of  all  sorts  of  fine  thiiig9-HM>nie  trees,  and  some  hooHSy  and  a  wfade 
h^rmjBii  of  cows  and  sheep;  and  hen's  a  case  of  paints  and  somepan* 
dls ;  and  here's  a  bag  of  marbles  ;  and  here's  a  sword  and  a  little  flour- 
waggon;  and— oh,  my  goodness ! — what's  this? — ^it's  a  Jack  in  the  box! 
Lode,  Charles — look,  my  darling !" 

^e  waited  till  the  child's  e3Fe8  were  flxed  iqKm  the  toy,  and  then, 
tondiing  the  spring,  ont  flew  the  devil— or  what  the  Ft«m»  toy-makefs 
idease  to  repieeent  as  sudi.  Appaientiy  he  recognised  it — were  they 
m  the  habit  of  showing  him  sncn  -nsions?— for  a  scream,  prolonged  and 
frightful,  broke  from  him,  and  he  tore  round  and  round  the  room  at  hia 
utmost  speed. 

^  Oh,  ne  is  not  come  for  me ! — he  is  not  come  for  me!  Don't  let  Um 
take  me !     I  will  do  all  yon— — — " 

Aglae  dashed  the  toy  away,  and  caught  Charles  in  her  arms;  hut 
they  thought  he  would  have  died  with  terror.  Clarisse  burst  into  tears^ 
and  pulled  the  play  thines  into  a  comer.  Father  Gerard  advanced  to 
aid  in  calming  him,  but  he  shrank  from  the  priest  with  redoubled  fear, 
and  clung  to  Aelae. 

<<  Why  should  he  fear  you,  fiither?"  exdaimed  Clarissa. 
^  I  know  not^"  replied  the  monk.  ^<  I  never  saw  him  till  to-day .'^ 
*<It  is  the  habit  he  shrinks  at,"  uttered  Aglae,  in  a  low  tone,  ^^  and 
he  has  cause.  Sufier  me  to  take  him  outside,  sir,"  she  said,  aloud ;  ^^he 
was  used  to  me  for  many  years,  and  will  come  to,  if  you  let  him  be  » 
few  minutes  alone  with  me.  I  can  sit  on  the  bench  at  die  door.  See 
how  he  trembles  and  sobs." 

'^  You  may  try  it,"  assented  the  priest,  looking  at  the  unfertnnate  boy 
with  genuine  pity.  He  possessed  humanity,  did  Father  Gr^iarcl,  and  tw 
could  not  be  said  of  all  his  brethren.  AglaS  took  up  her  cioak,  wbieh 
lay  upon  a  chair,  and  throwing  it  over  hu  legs  to  keep  diem  wann, 
carried  him  out  of  the  room  like  a  baby. 

Clarisse,  meanwhile,  gave  Father  Gerard  an  outline  of  the  child's  fer« 
mer  history,  and  of  his  father's  deplorable  fete.  The  priest  was  interested. 
He  had  never  heard  the  particulars,  having  been  &r  away  when  the  cir- 
cumstances occurred;  and  he  put  several  questions  to  Clarisse,  the  time 
slipping  away  unconsdously.  At  length  ne  recdleoted  Aglafi  and  the 
duldy  and  opened  the  door  to  summon  her ;  but  she  had  gone  further. 
The  passages,  as  fer  as  could  be  seen,  were  empty ;  and  though  tlia 
bench  was  there,  no  one  sat  upon  it 

^  She  must  have  taken  him  mto  the  garden,"  observed  Clarisse ;  ^  ton* 
of  the  ky  sist^s  have  shown  her  the  way.  He  would  not  be  soothed, 
perhaps,  in  these  dim  corridors." 

The  j^riest  moved  away  in  the  direction  of  the  garden,  and  stayed  to 
explore  it     Presently  he  returned. 

*<She's  not  there— she's  not  anjrwhere,  that  I  can  find.  I  eaanot 
think  where  she  can  have  got  to." 

<<He  cannot— he  cannot,"  suggested  Clarisse,  *<have  feund  Im  way 
out  of  the  convent  in  his  terror?" 

*^  Impossible!"  uttered  Father  Gerard.  Nevertheless,  ke  went  to  the 
gate,  and  inquired  of  the  neariy  superannuated  portress  whether  a  ofaild 
had  passed  out;  the  same,  he  said  to  her,  whom  she  had  observed  enter 
with  him — a  lay  brother? 
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*^He  Iiad  not,"  slie  replied.  ''Two  or  three  persons  had  passed  in 
and  ont — viaiton  to  the  boarders,  she  supposed — but  no  child/' 

The  priest  returned  to  the  parlour. 

^Hiat  mistaken,  iboliah  woman,"  exclaimed  Clarisse,  turning  white 
at  the  thought,  ^  has  found  her  way  with  him  up  to  his  mother !" 

"  Gro  you  and  see,"  he  answered.  "  Bring  the  drild  down  to  me  at 
onee,  for  we  must  be  gone.  The  time  is  running  on,  and  we  shall  hare 
to  drive  back  in  the  dark." 

Clarisse  came  back  with  a  quicker  step  than  she  had  ascended ;  appre* 
hension  had  then  made  her  linger. 

*^  He  may  be  there,"  she  said,  <*  but  I  cannot  ascertain,  for  the  holy 
sandals  are  at  the  door." 

*'  Then  Father  Leance  has  returned  P  exclaimed  the  monk. 

But  we  must  follow  Aglae.  When  the  door  closed  upon  Clarisse  and 
the  priest,  she  popped  Charles  for  an  instant  down  upon  the  bench,  wlulst 
she  threw  her  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  and  then,  putting  him  to  stand 
upon  the  seat,  she  wound  his  poor  attenuated  arms  round  ner  neck,  rested 
his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  pressing  him  closely  to  her,  fixed  the 
cloak  securely  around,  so  that  no  yestige  of  the  child  was  seen. 

**  Now,  my  darling,"  she  whispered,  in  a  low,  but  impressiye  voice, 
"  I'll  take  you  away  from  those  horrid  priests.  Don't  sob,  Charley,  for 
a  little  wlme— don't  even  breathe  loud,  until  we  are  out  of  here.  They 
shall  never  ill-treat  you  again,  by  the  help  of  God's  blessing.  I  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  it,"  she  repeated  to  herself;  "  though  I  came  prepared,  1 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  it." 

It  would  seem  that  Charles  understood  her ;  at  any  rate,  he  remained 
stiU,  and  she  ran  along  the  dark  passages  like  lightning,  slackening  her 
speed  as  she  approached  the  egress.  The  old  portress,  opening  ilie 
irifkety  gave  her  the  parting  salutation,  which  Aglaie  returned  with  great 
apparent  indifference  and  deliberation. 

«  Will  you  give  me  a  ride  into  Grenoble  ?"  she  inquired  of  the  driver 
of  a  covered  cart,  which  happened  to  overtake  her  in  a  few  minutes. 

**  Why,  you  are  almost  at  it,"  replied  the  man. 

^  I  know ;  but  I  have  got  a  rick  baby  here,  and  it  is  heavy  to  carry. 
Beddes,  I  am  behind  time— ihose  doctors  don't  wait  for  poor  patients 
Hkeus." 

Aglae  mounted,  and  took  her  place  bdund,  in  the  gloom.  The  child's 
poor  littie  heart  beat  wildly  against  hers,  and  his  arms  were  still  clasped 
round  her.  The  nurse  kept  him  carefully  covered,  whispering  soothing 
words. 

"  What's  the  matter  mth  the  duld  ?"  asked  the  driver. 

^  A  wasting  fever,  I  think.     She  has  been  ill  some  time.** 

•*  Is  it  yours  ?" 

^  Yes,  she's  mine.  Set  me  down  as  near  as  you  can  to  tiie  Place 
Grenette:  the  doctor  lives  close  by.  I  hope  he  will  have  wuted  in 
for  us." 

When  Aglae  lefb  the  conveyance  she  made  her  way  to  a  street  con- 
tiguous to  £e  Place  Grenette,  and  turned  into  a  large,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  a  pubHc,  yard.  Numerous  buildings  opened  into  it — staUes,  coach- 
houses, and  the  like — and  lumbering  vehicles  stood  about,  proving  it  to  be 
the  halting-place  of  the  diligences.  Agke  darted  into  one  of  these 
sheds,  and  dropping  Charles  upon  the  hay,  hurriedly  pulled  some  articles 
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of  dress  out  of  the  opposite  pockot  to  the  one  whidi  had  oontamed  the 
playthings.  No  one  would  have  known  Charles  five  minutes  afterwards : 
he  was  metamorphosed  mto  a  little  girl,  even  to  the  woollen  shawl  crossed 
vfpon  his  shoulders,  and  the  thick  muslin  ci^  with  its  worked  border, 
such  as  is  worn  by  children  of  the  lower  orders  in  France^  upon  his  head. 

'<  And  do  you  go  there !"  cried  AglaS,  making  a  bundle  of  his  priestly 
Tostments,  and  thrusting  it  with  her  foot  underneath  a  heap  of  straw, 
where  it  was  not  likely  to  be  discovered  for  a  week  to  come.  ^*  Don't 
you  forget,  Charles,  my  child,  if  anybody  should  ask  you  your  name, 
say  it  is  A^C" 

A  diligence  stood  in  the  yard,  the  driver  in  his  place,  and  the  horses 
readyto  start 

**  When  do  you  go?"  inauired  Aglae,  as  she  passed  it 

**  Now,''  replied  ihe  conductor. 

"  An  instant  yet,"  was  her  rejoinder ;  and  she  hurried  into  the  book- 
ing-office. *^  Two  places  for  Lyons,"  die  exclaimed ;  <<  for  me  and  my 
little  daughter." 

''  Cou[^,  int^rieur,  or  rotonde  ?"  inquired  Uie  clerk. 

'^  Int^rieiur,"  answered  Agla^,  gathering  her  money  in  her  hand. 

The  conductor  opened  the  door,  and  she  and  Charies  stepped  in. 
Save  themselves,  the  department  was  empty. 

^  When  shall  we  be  in  Lyons?"  she  asked  of  the  conductor. 

^'  We  ought  to  reach  it  in  twelve  hours,"  he  replied,  preparing  to 
ascend  to  the  banquette^  '<  but  the  roads  are  awfuL  In  some  places  the 
snow's  knee  deep  upon  Uiem.  It  vrill  take  us  half  as  long  agam,  at  the 
very  least.'* 

The  diligence  drove  out  of  the  yard,  and  the  evening  hours  grew  into 
night  The  scenery  between  Grenoble  and  Lyons  is  infinitely  grand 
and  beautiful,  and  the  moon,  in  her  third  quarter,  shone,  cold  and  bright, 
upon  the  snowy  landscape.  It  was  freezing  sharply,  as  it  had  done  for 
the  last  four-and- twenty  hours,  and  the  bitine  cold  penetrated  into  the 
diligence.  But  what  heeded  AglaC  ?  Watchmg,  watching,  through  the 
livelong  night,  unconscious  whether  it  was' hot  or  cold;  watching  and 
moaninfif  over  the  ill-&ted  child  who  lay  there.  He  had  fallen  into  a 
troubled  sleep,  which  was  interrupted  ever  and  anon  by  a  start,  as  of 
pain  or  fear.  Sometimes  the  motion  of  the  coach  would  lull  him  again 
to  repose,  but,  more  frequently,  sobs  of  terror — the  clue  to  which  his 
nurse  in  vain  endeavoured  to  penetrate — would  break  from  him,  as  he 
dung  around  her,  and  shook  as  one  in  the  ague. 

"We  will  go  far  away,  my  baby,"  she  uttered,  pressing  her  cheek  to 
his  in  one  of  these  paroxysms;  "you  shall  soon  be  in  my  own  country 
place ;  it  is  lovely  there,  and  we  don't  see  the  ebony  tails  of  those  hypo- 
crites for  a  month  together.  It  b  but  a  little  community;  a  dozen  houses 
at  the  most;  and  I'll  work  for  you,  my  boy,  imtil  my  hands  drop  off. 
They  shall  never  know  but  what  you  are  my  own  child.  What  is  it  to 
them  whether  I  have  chosen  to  marry  or  not  ?  Mv  idiot  boy,  they'll 
call  him— my  afflicted  idiot  boy !  Be  calm,  be  calm,  Chariey !  Oh, 
what  unrighteous  treatment  can  they  have  pursued  to  bring  you  into 
this  wretched  state?  But,  by  the  help  of  God,  it  shall  never  be  re- 
newed. Almighty  Father !"  she  aspirated,  clasping  her  hands  fervently, 
and  &lling  upon  her  knees,  the  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes  as  she 
raised   them  to  the  heavens,  where  the   brilliant  stars  were  shiningv 
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^  hare  compassion  upon  this  most  unhappy  child,  and  protect  him  hence- 
forward from  the  pow^  of  his  tormentors !" 

The  prayer  was  earnestly  uttered,  and  she  afterwards  said  that  God  had 
heard  her,  though  it  was  answered  in  a  manner  AglaS  little  anticipated. 

Twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  was  striking  when  the  diligence  entered 
Lyons;  a  longer  journey  than  the  guar^  experienced  as  he  was,  had 
anticipated.  It  stopped,  as  usual,  on  the  Qaai  Saint  Clair,  and  Agla6, 
lifting  the  child  from  the  coach,  entered  the  hooking-office. 

<'  When  does  a  diligence  start  for  Ma^on  ?"  she  inqubed. 

**  At  half-past  five  this  afternoon.'' 

"Nothing  before?" 

**  No.  One  has  just  left  If  you  had  been  in  five  minutes  sooner,  you 
would  have  caught  it" 

^'  Secure  me  two  inside  places,"  was  Agla^'s  rejoinder,  as  she  left  the 
diligence-office  and  proceeded  towards  the  town.  ^^  I  wish  we  could  have 
gone  on  at  once,"  she  said,  partly  in  soliloquy,  partly  to  Charles :  "  the 
further  we  get  from  Father  Leance  and  his  set,  the  more  secure  one  feels. 
But  there's  not  much  danger  now,  my  boy,  with  the  precautions  I  took." 

Had  Aglae  known  the  sources  of  information  poss^sed  by  the  Jesuits, 
or  the  secret  agency  which  was  ever  at  work,  she  would  have  been  less  at 
ease.  Even  as  she  spoke,  but  a  mile  or  two  removed  from  her  was  a  light 
vehicle,  coming  rapidly  along  the  same  road  which  the  lumbering  mli- 
gence  had  traversed  so  slowly.  Let  us  look  inside  it  It  contains  two 
monks.  One  is  gathered  comfortably  enough  into  a  comer,  a  serene 
smile  lighting  his  fair  features  as  he  glances  occasionally  at  any  point  of 
interest  the  scenery  without  may  happen  to  present  The  other  sits  bolt 
upright  on  his  seat,  his  sinister  countenance  gathered  into  a  settied  frown, 
and  his  black  eyes  sparkling  with  angry  feehngs. 

"'Tis  of  littie  consequence,  after  all,  should  the  child  escape  alto- 
gether," observed  the  former,  apparentiy  continuing  the  conversation. 
*^  He  is  wanting  in  intellect — therefore,  can  never  hecome  an  effident 
member  of  our  order.  And,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  he  can  be  no 
loss,  since  his  fortune,  and  that  of  the  whole  of  his  fiunily,  has  already 
accrued  to  us." 

"  No  consequence !"  snarled  Father  Leance.  "  Have  you  taken  leave 
of  your  senses  ?  Was  such  a  thing  as  an  escape  fi*om  our  establishments 
ever  known,  or  ever  to  be  permitt^  ?  Would  you  have  their  mysteries 
blabbed  to  the  public  ?" 

"  The  question  cannot  arise  in  this  case,"  replied  the  younger  priest 
'<  The  lad's  mind  is  a  vacuum." 

"  It  must  not  be  trusted,"  cried  Father  Leance,  his  voice  harsh  with 
authority.  <'  A  crushed  intellect  does  not  always  destroy  the  fieu^ulty  of 
remembrance." 

Father  Gerard  shrugged  his  shoulders — ^the  reply  of  all  France  when 
argument  fiiils. 

in. 

If  you  go  to  Lyons,  and  talk  to  its  people  about  miracles,  they  will 
hasten  to  tell  you  of  one  that  took  place  there  not  so  long  ago.  Ajid  as 
to  any  deceit  in  that — as  we  unbelievers  sometimes  unwittingly  insinuate 
— ^why,  it  was  effected  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  in  the  eyes  and  face  of 
half  the  town.    They  call  it  the  miracle  of  Our  Lady  of  La  Fourvi^re. 
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<<  Bat  a  few  steps  farther,  ChAiks,  mj  child,"  cried  Agla^  as,  the 
Bhone  left  behind  them,  tJiej  wended  their  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
Saone,  the  waters  o£  wldch  were  fnaesu  ^  I  have  a  trasty  friend  dose  to 
here,  and  yoa  shall  r^ose  at  her  hoose  imtil  the  mail  starts  this  ereoing', 
and  have  somethiDg  better  to  eat  than  these  bans." 

As  the  servant  spoke,  she  tamed  and  k>oked  behind  her — ^why,  it  was 
impossilde  to  say;  perhaps  from  one  of  those  imocmtrollable  impakes 
wmch  come  to  as  all,  we  know  not  how.  Striding  rapidly  onwards,  and 
at  a  pace  that  in  a  minate  more  woald  enaUe  them  to  lay  their  hands 
opon  Charles,  came  two  monks,  their  black  skirts  flying  behind  tbenu 
Sne  recognised  Fadier  Leance,  and  the  strange  priest  she  had  left  Tester- 
day  with  Clarisse  de  Maalevrier.  There  was  a  pause  of  paralysing 
agony.  Aglae  pressed  her  hands  together  with  the  force  of  pun,  and 
i&n  darted  forwards,  takmg  Charles  in  her  arms,  the  holy  men  after  her 
in  hot  pursoit 

<^  Stop,  woman !"  shoated  Father  Leance.  "  Stop  her !  stop  ber !"  he 
screamed  to  the  bystanders,  several  of  whom  were  gatheriog.  ^  She  has 
been  guilty  of  feanul  sacrilege." 

No  need  of  a  second  command  in  a  country  where  the  priesthood  are 
lord  and  master.  The  word  was  passed  firam  moot^  to  mouth,  and  the 
woman  was  secured. 

^  It  is  the  diild !"  panted  Father  Leance,  out  of  Inreath  with  the  exr 
citement  and  the  running;  ^he  has  been  stolen  from  the  Church — bring 
him  hither  to  me." 

For  the  lynx  eye  of  the  priest  had  marked  that,  in  the  smuggle,  the 
lad  had  been  torn  firom  her,  and  left  at  liberty — the  zealous  l^y  farethraQ 
deeming  the  woman  alone  to  be  the  coveted  prise. 

Poor  unhappy  child !  He  had  turned,  in  his  imbedle  alarm,  to  follow 
meekly  in  the  wake,  as  they  bore  away  his  nurse^  all  straggling  and 
fighting  ;  and  there,  dose  upon  him,  he  beh^  tiioee  two  dreaded  forms, 
the  arms  of  Father  Leance  outstretched  almost  i^n  lum.  With  a 
eonvulffive  scream  of  terror,  wild  and  fearful  as  that  which  had  once 
burst  from  Madame  de  St.  L^ger  in  Grenoble's  church,  he  tamed  and 
fled. 

His  foot  vras  swift,  but  they  were  bearing  down  xs^oa  him,  priests, 
mob,  and  AglaS,  for,  finding  the  child  was  the  chief  object  with  thor 
reverend  directors,  ihey,  in  tearing  after  him,  let  the  woman  go.  Shoots^ 
groans,  and  imprecations,  closed  upon  him;  the  wild  eyes  of  Father 
Iieance,  as  he  cast  a  shuddering  glance  back,  seemed  to  glaze  udou  him 
with  the  light  of  some  awful  fiend,  not  of  this  worid;  and  as  tke  weU^ 
known  holy  voice,  in  a  climax  of  rage,  sounded  in  his  ear,  the  child,  un- 
oonsrious  what  he  did  in  his  extremity  of  terror,  and  obeying  an  impulse 
which  seemed  to  point  out  the  only  way  of  escape,  leaped  over  the  quay 
down  upon  the  firoaen  river. 

The  ice  broke  with  the  sadden  weight,  and  let  him  in.  The  priests 
came  to  a  stand-still,  Father  Leance  clinging  to  the  neighbouring  post  in 
his  rage ;  Agla6  fell  upon  her  knees  and  looked  over  the  briiJc,  and 
some  <^  the  crowd  pr^«red  for  the  rescue. 

He  was  nearly  cold  when  they  got  him  out,  and  ihey  laid  him  down 
upon  the  quay  and  chafed  and  rubbed  him,  AglaS  takii^  off  her  olodc 
to  phice  under  him.  Did  the  thought  cross  Father  Leance^  as  he  bent 
over  the  child  lymg  there,  pallid  and  nearly  senseless,  that  another  form. 
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the  anihor  c^  tins  one's  bmng,  had  oace  kid  on  the  cdd  stones  lifeless^ 
hnnted  to  death  by  Ins  work,  as  th^  were  now  huntiDg  him  ? 

They  got  a  littie  wannth  into  hmi,  and  raised  him  upon  lus  leg^  hot 
im  £dl  again ;  so  they  pulled  him,  and  pushed  him,  and  shook  hmi,  and 
poured  more  brandy  down  his  throat,  and  when  he  could  stand  wi^out 
avistanoe  they  pronounced  him  cured. 

*^  The  blessed  Yir^n  has  been  more  merciful  to  you  than  you  deserve,'' 
ottered  Father  Leance,  pompously,  for  the  edification  of  die  multitude ; 
**  you  shall  perform  a  jnlgnmage  to  her  shrine  at  once,  and  offer  up  your 
tfumks." 

A  hum  of  reyerential  applause  agitated  the  crowd,  as  Father  Leanoe, 
by  a  glance  and  a  ware  oi  the  himd,  indicated  the  high  hill  over  the 
water.  La  Found^re,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a  beautiful  little 
ikapeiy  consecrated  to  the  Virgin.  There  was  but  one  dissentient  voices 
that  of  Agke. 

**  You  would  force  him  up  there  in  his  wringing  clothes  1"  ^  ex- 
claimed, her  bold  eye — bold  from  desperation  and  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  troth — fixed  without  a  quail  upon  Father  Leanoe.  ''Hare  you  not 
done  ill  enough  to  him  and  his,  but  you  nrast  send  him  di^re  to  die  ? 
Who  drove  his  fiither,  my  honoured  master,  to  an  untimely  death  ? 
Who  cajoled  his  modier  and  her  sister  to  a  Hving  graTO  ?  It  was  the 
happiest  home  in  all  Grenoble  till  your  covetous  eye  fell  upon  it.  And 
k  it  not  enough  that  your  schemes  all  succeeded — that  you  stole  the 
child,  and  have  driven  away  his  intellect,  but  you  must  torment  him  in 
his  dyino^  hours  ?" 

The  holy  &ther  actually  ga^yed  for  breath — it  was  ever^r  bit  of  it 
taken  away  by  the  woman's  sacrilegious  words :  nerer  in  all  his  life  had 
he  been  bearded  by  man,  woman,  or  child.  He  coughed,  and  eluded, 
and  stuttered ;  a  hundred  words  rushed  to  his  astonished  fins,  but  not  one 
could  he  get  out,  had  his  expected  canonisaiaon  depended  upon  it.  For 
the  services  rendered  by  Father  Leance  to  the  Church,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  fully  merited  the  saintly  reward — such,  at  least,  it  was  said,  had 
been  intimated  from  the  YatK^n. 

Not  silent,  however,  were  the  spectators :  they  hissed,  and  groaned, 
and  murmured,  wondering  openly  that  the  heavens  did  not  fall  and  crush 
the  impious  woman.  But,  the  sky  remaining  stationary,  they  expressed 
llieir  readiness  to  hustle  or  to  peh^  whichever  might  be  acceptable  to  his 
reverend  hohness. 

<^  Lode  at  him  I"  contimied  Agke,  pasdonately,  caring  no  more  for 
the  priests,  in  her  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  chQd^  than  she  did  for  the 
mob  bcNode  them;  indeed,  appealing  to  the  latter.  ^Don't  yon  see  that, 
dying  as  he  is,  and  half-frozen  with  the  cold,  he  could  never  reach  that 
high  hill  except  to  die  upon  the  top?  I  tell  you  it  will  be  nothmg  short 
oi  murder. 

"  What  are  you  about?"  harshly  interrogated  Father  Leanoe  of  his 
reverend  compeer.  "  She  ought  to  nave  be^i  secured  long  ago.  Not  for 
her  incomprehensible  language,"  he  added,  turnine  with  a  magnanimous 
smile  towards  the  multitode,  <<that  can  proceed  <mly  from  insanity, 
but  for  a  saoriWions  act  she  has  been  guilty  of  against  the  Church." 

Father  66rard  laid  his  hands  upon  1^. 

<' Forward  there!"  resumed  the  elder  Jesuit,  pushmg  on  Charles  de 
St.  L^ger,  whose  paralysed  limbs  could  not  have  obeyed  but  for  the 
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exdtemMit  lent  hj  terror.  Iffis  teeth  diatiered  aii£bly— his  ftttennated 
features  were  white  as  the  snow  on  the  neighbooiing  roo£i — his  drip{Mng 
garments  dung  around  him,  and,  altogether,  he  presented  a  picture  of 
childish  misery  that  probably  has  seldom,  if  eyer,  been  equalled  on  earth. 
<< Forward!  quick!"  repeated  the  priest,  p;athering  a  handful  of  die 
clothes  in  his  right  hand— -he  was  still  in  girl's  attire — and  pushii^  Um 
on  in  the  direction  of  La  Fourvi^ ;  ^'  hasten  on,  that  you  may  o&r  un 
your  TOWS  to  the  blessed  Mother  while  she  is  propitioui^  abandonee^ 
miserable  sinner  that  you  are!  Do  you  remain  and  secure  her^*  he 
continued,  addressing  Father  G^rd ;  ''  her  sin  has  been  one  of  enormity, 
and  her  punbhment  must  be  adequate.'' 

''Do  with  me  as  you  will,"  murmured  Aglae,  resigning  hersd^  a 
willing  prisoner,  to  Father  Gerard,  who  prepaml  to  conduct  her  in  an 
opposite  direction,  whilst  her  eyes,  blindea  by  tears,  gaaed  after  Charlea, 
and  her  heart  was  breaking.  ''  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  you  cannot 
do  worse  to  me  than  you  have  done  to  him.  Farewell,  Charles — fiuewdl 
for  ever." 

Perhaps  he  would  have  turned  towards  her,  but  Father  Leance  dirost 
him  on ;  the  crowd,  which  was  increasing  to  hundreds,  following  behind 
them.  They  crossed  one  of  the  bridges  thrown  oyer  the  Samie^  and 
were  speedily  at  the  foot  of  La  Founri^.  All  who  haye  been  to  Lycma 
must  remember  this  spot.  The  ascent  winds  round  and  round,  as  ia 
some  of  our  own  hills — that  of  Malyem,  for  instance,  though  the  hoght 
of  La  Fourvi^re  is  not  so  great 

The  ascent)  which  in  foyourable  weather,  and  to  an  actiye  lad,  would 
be  nothing,  was  to  Charles  a  work  of  time  and  pain.  The  snow,  in  some 
places. yeiy  deep,  in  others  slippery  to  a  degree,  obstructed  his  limbs, 
ahready  neariy  powerless  from  cold  and  weakness ;  his  wet  garments  were 
stiffening  with  the  keen  frost  of  the  adyancing  eyening,  and  ere  be  had 
attained  naif  the  height  he  sank  down  upon  the  path.  Father  Leance 
administered  a  gentle  kick,  his  own  temper  probably  not  sweetened  faj 
the  fiitigue  of  the  ascent 

''  Up  with  you,  you  lazy  animal — what  obstinacy  is  this  ?  Ton  might 
haye  been  up  and  kneeling  at  the  shrine  by  now." 

Partly  by  help,  partly  by  his  own  exertions,  the  child  staggered  to  hia 
feet,  and  onward  he  went  a  few  yards  more,  but  only  to  fell  down  again. 
Not  all  the  kicks  of  all  the  priests  in  Christendom  could  arouse  him  now. 

Father  Leance  sdzed  hold  of  one  arm ;  a  reyerend  brother,  belonging 
to  the  same  order,  who  had  joined  the  procession  at  the  bottom  of  tli^ 
hill,  took  the  othcor,  and  in  this  manner  they  proceeded,  dragging  the  lad 
between  them,  and  at  length  entirely  carrying  him.  At  the  termination 
of  the  ascent,  the  holy  fouers,  tired  to  anger  with  the  slippery  difficulties 
of  the  path,  simultaneously  let  go  the  child,  and  down  he  fidl,  his  little 
cheek,  that  had  once  been  so  passionately  pressed  to  those  of  tiving  and 
loying  parents,  pressing  the  snow. 

The  crowd  pushed  themselyes  up  to  look  at  him,  each  elbowing  his 
neighbour. 

*'  He  is  dead,"  obsenred  one,  quietly,  to  the  priests. 

This  was  not  exactly  what  Father  Leance  wished,  for  that  bold 
woman  down  below  hod  openly  predicted  it,  and  tdid  Imn  it  would  be 
murder.  He  glided  up,  and  t>ent  oyer  him,  the  mob  respectfully  gtying 
way. 
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The  fluttering  spark  of  life  had  indeed  flown.  God,  in  His  infinite 
mercy,  had  taken  the  child  to  a  home  where  no  torment  or  persecution 
could  come.  The  garb  of  religion  may  cover  hypocrisy  in  this  worid, 
but  remember — ^you  who  are  practising  it — ^that  it  cannot  in  the  next. 

^  It  is  as  you  say,  my  children,"  cried  Father  Leance ;  '<  the  saints 
hare  been  pleased  to  visit  their  displeasure  upon  him.  Nevertheless^  let 
us  place  him  at  l^e  shrine.  The  spotless  Virgin  is  fiill  of  compassion ; 
who  can  say  that  it  will  not  be  exerted  in  restoring  this  sinner  to  Hfe. 
A  prophetic  voice  whispers  me  to  hope  it." 

The  Gpectators  pulled  off  their  hats  and  crossed  themselves ;  whilst  a 
&w  of  them,  perhaps  the  least  credulous,  proceeded  to  satisfy  iliemselves 
that  the  child  was  really  dead. 

The  two  priests  raised  the  corpse  and  bore  him  into  the  chapel,  where 
they  were  met  by  three  or  four  of  the  oflicials  belonging  to  it,  for  the 
chapel  IS  never  deserted.  They  laid  him  flat  upon  his  face  on  the  steps 
before  the  altar,  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  Virgin  looking  down  upon 
him,  and  whole  pounds  of  candles  being  lighted  up  to  propitiate  her. 

"  We  will  retire  now,  my  friends,"  said  Father  Leance  to  the  gaping 
spectators,  who  had  crowded  in  to  catch  a  sight  of  what  was  going  on. 
It  took  them  some  time  to  pass  out,  and  meanwhile  Father  Leance  was 
holding  a  whispered  conference  with  one  of  the  brethven,  a  hale  man  of 
sevenW  summers. 

'*  He  is  thin  and  delicate,"  was  a  remark  of  the  stranger  priest  at  its 
conclusion,  *'  and  so  far  suitable ;  and  I  should  judge  about  the  same 
height  But — ^the  damp  garments ;  they  may  cause  his  death  as  well  as 
the  other's." 

Nothing  could  equal  the  look  of  ineffable  contempt  that  shot  from  the 
eyes  of  Father  Leance  as  he  heard  the  words. 

'*  Would  you  put  the  life  of  a  puny  boy  before  the  good  of  the  Church?" 
he  exclaimed ;  '^  regard  the  well  or  ill-beine  of  a  lay  brother,  and  he  a 
child  in  its  service,  in  comparison  with  the  wul  of  the  brotherhood  ?*'  And, 
as  the  old  monk  listened,  he  bowed  to  the  very  groimd  in  acquiescence, 
for  his  rank  in  the  order  was  widely  inferior  to  that  which  Father  Leance 
had  attained^ 

I  wish  you  could  have  witnessed  the  scene  on  the  hill  when  the  miracle 
performed  by  the  Virgin  was  palpably  made  known  to  the  expectant 
assemblage,  who  were  waiting  there  shivering  in  the  frost.  Never  was  a 
miracle  performed  in  so  short  a  time — speaking  of  these  latter  day  ones. 
The  holy  father,  Leance,  had  remained  on  his  knees  outside  with  them, 
a  comfortable  mat  having  been  furnished  him,  his  eyes  Bxed  on  the  cross 
at  the  top  of  the  chapel,  and  his  voice  raised  in  propitiatory  prayers  to 
the  Virgin.  And  behold!  his  prayers  were  answered!  The  dead  body 
lying  on  the  altar  steps  was  seen  to  move  by  the  assembled  priests ;  l^e 
news  was.  carried  to  the  crowd ;  and  once  more  they  jostled  each  other 
into  the  church,  alive  with  excitement,  and  ready  to  go  mad  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  poor  little  corpse  had  raised  itself  upon  its  hands,  and  was  regard- 
ing the  picture  with  a  supplicating  look — not  that  they  could  see  his 
features,  for  the  darkened  evening  had  thrown  total  obscurity  over  the 
chapel,  save  for  the  previously  mentioned  candles,  and  a  small  silver  lamp 
of  incense  that  burned  from  the  roof. 

April, — ^voL.  xci.  NO.  ccclxiv.  2  i 
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In  a  short  space  of  time  his  reooveiy  was  complete^  and  he  was  con- 
ducted outside,  numbera  not  having  been  able  to  press  into  the  chapeL 
He  walked  as  well  as  ever  he  had  walked  in  his  life,1  or  as  any  one  coold 
be  expected  to  walk  who  had  saturated  petticoats  cHnging  round  them.  He 
returned  thanks  to  the  Virgin  for  the  miracle  wrought  upon  him,  the 
words  being  put  into  his  lips  by  Father  Leance.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
mob  knew  no  bounds;  it  is  true  they  could  not  discern  the  workings  of 
his  features  in  the  gathering  shades  of  night,  but  they  touched  his  hands 
and  heard  his  words. 

The  excitement  reached  its  acme.  Not  one  would  descend  the  hilL 
even  in  their  impatience  to  pour  forth  the  tale,  until  they  had  been  blessed 
by  Father  Leance,  that  most  revered  and  estimable  man,  and  those  who 
could  get  near  enough  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  robe.  He 
received  their  homage  with  a  dignified  air,  wluch  of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
assure  them  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  his  due.  He  raised  his  hands  and 
ffave  them  his  benediction,  aim  as  the  first  party  descended  the  hill,  burst* 
ing  with  the  news  which  was  soon  to  startle  the  ears  of  tSL  Lyons,  and 
ymL  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  long  as  the  Roman  Catholics  shall 
possess  the  land,  he  returned  to  the  little  chapel,  followed  by  the  fiivoured 
child. 

"  Prepare  him  to  accompany  me  back  to  Grenoble,**  was  his  imperioiis 
command  to  the  priests,  pointmg  to  the  lad  with  a  wave  of  the  finger; 
'<  henceforth  he  shall  be  taken  care  of  in  the  establishment  of  Jesus.** 

He  passed  into  a  secret  apartment  as  he  spoke,  where  lay  the  dead 
body  of  a  child — it  was  all  that  remained  of  Charles  de  St  iJeger.  His 
life  had  latterly  been  one  of  unequalled  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  his 
worn  spirit  was  at  last  at  rest. 

^'  And  the  burial  ?"  inquired  the  aged  priest,  who  had  accompanied 
Father  Leance  into  the  recess,  pointing  to  the  corpse. 

"  Burial  for  him!**  indignantly  broke  forth  Father  Leance.  **  Tlirow 
him  into  a  hole  like  a  dog — a  fit  ending  for  the  true  son  of  a  heretic! 
Heaven  would  not  sufier  the  iniquitous  father  to  live,  and  now  it  has 
destroyed  the  child.  Christian  burial  for  him!  May  all  heretics  perish 
as  they  have  done !" 

The  holy  father  passed  out  of  ^%  chapel  on  his  way  to  descend  the 
hill,  followed  by  the  resuscitated  young  gentleman  of  the  miracle ;  and 
the  monks  of  La  Fourvi^re  bent  to  him  in  all  humility,  and  remained  in 
the  same  position  until  he  was  out  of  sight 
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Whether  we  regard  the  distance  separatbg  the  invader  from  the  in* 
Taded^  and  cutdi^  oS  all  means  of  help,  and  aU  power  of  timely  commu- 
nication— the  difficulties  to  be  contended  agiunst  in  detail — a  countiy 
unfavourable  to  military  operations — a  climate  hXal  to  European  troopa^ 
and  habits,  superstitions^  and  traditions  inveterately  hostile  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  civilisation — the  terrible  vicissitudes  marking  every  step  of  its 
piogress — or  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  at  issue — the  conquest  of  India 
by  the  arms  of  England  must  be  considered  as  the  most  astounding 
enterprise  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Marathon  and  Thermopylae,  and 
the  aocumulat^  glories  of  Greek  and  Roman  stpry,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance in  the  comparison,  and  bear  even  a  lesser  proportion  to  our  achieve- 
ments in  the  East  than  a  gay  joust  (^  the  middle  ages  to  an  embattled 
field.  The  education  of  our  youth  has  the  eflfect  of  investing  clas^cal 
memories  with  undue  magnificance,  to  the  direct  depreciation  of  the  more 
important  lessons  of  contemporary  history.  "While  the  student  is  left  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  heroism  that  has  annexed  new  races  and  whole 
continents  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  is  actually  advancing 
her  standard  into  still  remoter  regions,  at  the  very  moment  he  is  exulting 
ov^  the  pages  of  Thucydides  or  Xenophon,  no  psuns  are  spared  in  the 
collegiate  course  to  inspire  him,  by  the  examples  of  ancient  chivalr}-,  with 
that  species  of  poetical  republicanism  which  Canning  and  Southey 
espoused  in  their  boyhood,  and  no  less  strenuously  renounced  in  their 
maturity. 

A  sprinkle  of  modem  history  would  serve  excellently  to  qualify  the 
flavour  of  an  ancient  prose  epic,  just  as  a  dash  of  salt  or  pepper  is  thrown 
into  goup  to  eive  it  a  relish,  with  this  additional  recommendation,  that  it 
would  have  the  undoubted  effect  of  streng^ening  its  tone,  and  rendering 
it  mOTe  nutritious.  And,  certainly,  no  narratives  of  our  national  con- 
quests, moral  or  territorial,  could  be  selected  more  likely  to  accomplish 
uiat  result  than  the  narratives  which  depict  the  growth  of  our  power  in 
the  East.  Pull  of  gorgeous  materials  to  excite  and  elevate  the  imagina- 
tion, and  romantic  vicissitudes  to  awaken  and  suspend  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  they  contain,  also,  the  grandest  examples  upon  record  of  the  dif- 
fusion and  establishment  of  civilisation  amongst  races  whose  constitutional 
languor  and  immemorial  degradation,  in  their  social  and  political  phases, 
present  the  most  formidable  obstades  to  the  reception  of  religious  and 
scientific  truths.  Now  this  civilisation,  based  upon  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  is  the  one  healthful  element  which  is  wanted  in  the  ancient 
histories,  and  the  absence  of  which  reduces  them  to  mere  chronicles, 
that  rest  their  whole  dignity  upon  the  graces  of  style,  descriptive  power 
in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  skill  in  uie  delineation  of  character.  The 
history  of  India  embraces  all  these  sources  h£  interest,  in  addition  to  that 
hopeful  influence  which  presides  over  the  whole,  and  extracts,  even  from 
the  vast  battle-ground  on  which  we  have  struggled  for  ascendancy,  the 
promise  of  wuter  and  more  permanent  victories,  in  the  redemption  of 
hordes  of  men  from  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

*  A  Year  on  the  Poigab  Frontier,  in  1848-9.  By  Mi^or  Herbert  G.  Bdwardes, 
C3.,  HJBXCS.    2  vols.    K.  Bentley,  1861. 
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The  conquest  of  India  is  not  limited  to  naked  acquisition  and  affgnn- 
disement ;  it  has  another  and  a  higher  aspect — ^the  suhstitotion  of  order 
and  good  goyemment  for  anarchy  and  despotism.  These  results  are  inse- 
parable from  every  advance  we  make  in  new  alliances  and  l^e  extensioa 
of  our  i^ntier ;  and  every  book  that  fiEuthfully  reflects  any  section  of  oar 
operations  in  that  country  must  equally  illustrate  both  effects  of  our  policy 
in  Hindostan.  The  observation  applies  with  peculiar  force  and  propriety 
to  the  volumes  before  us. 

In  the  first  volume  Major  Edwardes  details  the  incidents  of  a  financial 
mission  to  which  he  was  appointed  at  the  close  of  the  first  Sikh  war,  in 
the  valley  of  Bunnoo,  a  district  of  Eastern  Afghanistan;  and,  in  tJie 
second,  that  memorable  campaign  in  the  Punjab  which  terminated  in  the 
reduction  of  Mooltan,  and  the  surrender  of  the  spotted  rebel,  Moolraj. 
We  have  thus,  in  the^e  two  volumes,  a  complete  microcosm  of  Indian 
triumphs— -on  the  one  hand,  the  progpress  of  the  pacificator ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  achievements  of  the  soldier. 

When  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  sent  as  British  resident  to  Lahore,  he 
found  the  finances  of  the  Sikh  Empire  in  a  state  of  alarming  confusion. 
The  revenues  had  everywhere  fedlen  into  arrear.  In  some  places  the 
people  absconded  to  avoid  payment,  and  in  others  payment  was  openly- 
resisted.  Amongst  the  recusants  were  the  inhabitants  of  Bunnoo.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  arrears,  fixing  the  future  taxes 
on  an  equitable  basis,  and  organising  a  practicable  system  of  collection. 
Major  Edwardes,  at  that  time  a  subaltern,  was  despatched  into  the  valley, 
at  the  head  of  a  very  small  detachment  The  undertaking  was  a  difficult 
one,  but  he  executed  it  with  consummate  tact  and  entire  success. 

The  population  of  the  valley  of  Bunnoo  is  composed  of  sundry  mixed 
races,  including  the  mongrel  Bunnoochees,  descended  irom.  different 
tribes,  and  broken  up  into  factions  amongst  themselves — the  Syuds,  and 
other  religious  blood-suckers,  who  live  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
peasantry,  and  absorb  the  fruits  of  the  land — ^the  poor,  besotted,  enslaved 
Hindoos,  who  concentrate  in  their  hands  nearly  all  the  handicraft  and 
trading  interest,  which  they  preserve  only  by  the  most  degrading  sub- 
serviency to  their  masters — and  the  Vizeree  hordes,  who,  pouring  down 
from  their  inclement  mountains,  avail  themselves  lawlessly  of  the  plains 
to  g^raze  their  cattle  and  sun  themselves  in  the  pastures  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Major  Edwardes's  mission  lay  amongst  these  conflicting  races, 
and  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  it  required  no  little  firmness  and  tact 
to  conduct  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  Sikhs,  who  had  hitherto  levied 
the  revenue  in  this  country — to  which,  it  appears,  they  had  no  legitimate 
right — always  went  to  work  ad  libitum,  and  took  whatever  they  could 
get  by  force  and  fraud,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  principle  of 
law  or  justice;  and  it  was  by  no  means  the  least  troublesome  part  of 
Major  Edwardes's  undertaking  to  make  the  natives  understand  that  on 
this  occasion  individual  right^were  to  be  respected  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  no  measures  of  severity  would  be  resorted,  to  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity. 

He  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  result.  The 
bloodless  conquest  of  this  wild  vidley  of  Bunnoo,  which  in  three  months 
he  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilisation,  leaving  the  revenues  so  clearly 
organised  behind  him  that  no  difficulty  has  since  arisen  in  their  collection, 
is  a  victory  of  which  he  may  be  even  more  proud  than  die  battles  in  the 
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Punjab  and  the  sacking  of  Mooltan.  The  Bonnoo  country  is  dotted 
OTer  with  curious  mud  forts,  in  which  the  people  live,  pent  up  in  a  state 
of  incessant  feud  and  alarm.  These  forts  constitute  the  inner  super- 
stition, if  we  maj  so  express  it,  of  their  whole  fighting  existence ;  and 
ngnal  must  have  been  the  influence  Major  Edwardes  obtained  over  their 
occupants,  when  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  level  no  less  than  400  of 
these  forts  to  the  ground,  and  to  submit  to  the  construction  of  a  fortress 
for  the  crown,  by  which  arrangements  the  subjugation  of  the  valley  was 
completed. 

We  cannot  have  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  deplorable  debasement 
of  these  people  than  is  afforded  by  the  extreme  difficulty  they  had  in 
comprehending  that  very  simple  principle  of  taxation,  which  regelates  the 
individual  pressure  by  the  amount  of  individual  property.  Rapine,  pecu- 
lation, fraud  and  corruption  in  every  shape  was  perfectly  intelligible  to 
them ;  but  they  could  not  understand  the  equitable  distribution  of  a 
common  burden.  Major  Edwardes  is  quite  right  in  taking  more  credit 
to  himself  for  his  successful  diplomacy  in  Bunnoo  than  for  his  victorious 
achievements  on  the  Punjab  frontier.  He  has  bequeathed  to  the  Bun- 
noochees  a  lasting  legacy  of  peace  and  self-reliance,  taught  them  the 
value  of  free  and  responsible  institutions,  and  driven,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
for  ever,  the  insurgent  and  the  marauder  Wm  their  fertile  fields.  But 
this  result  was  not  accomplished  without  considerable  anxiety  and  great 
personal  hazard.  The  Bunnoochees  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
believe  in  the  serious  intention  of  the  British  to  occupy  their  country  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  objects ;  and  they  accordingly  evaded  and 
resisted  him  at  first  by  every  possible  mode  of  chicanery  and  violence 
they  could  bring  into  play.  His  life  was  twice  attempted  m  his  tent^  and 
deliberate  plans  were  laid  to  assassinate  him  on  other  occasions.  He  was 
not)  however,  to  be  tur^ed  £rom  his  purpose  by  plots  or  violence,  and  he 
persevered,  openly,  frankly,  and  with  a  moral  courage  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  applauded,  until  he  achieved  the  object  of  his  mission.  From 
that  hour  to  the  present  the  revenues  of  Bunnoo  have  been  collected 
with  as  much  ease  and  regularity  as  the  taxes  of  any  district  within  ihe 
gath  of  our  possessions. 

He  had  no  sooner  wound  up  these  affairs,  than  intelligence  reached  him 
of  the  attempt  made  upon  the  lives  of  Mr.  Van  Agaew  and  Lieutenant 
Anderson,  on  the  bridge  of  Mooltan.  Mr.  Van  Agnew,  bleeding  from 
his  wounds,  and  stunned  by  the  perfidy  of  Moolraj's  followers,  had 
written  a  hasty  note  to  General  Cortlandt  for  succour.  This  note  fell 
into  Major  Edwardes's  hands,  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  at  once, 
without  delapng  for  a  communication  with  the  general,  to  set  off  with 
what  strength  he  could  muster  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  But 
his  generous  zeal  was  ineffectual  to  save  them.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived 
at  the  city  of  Leia  than  tidings  "arrived  of  that  sanguinary  tragedy  which 
led,  in  its  ultimate  results,  to  the  second  Sikh  war,  and  the  final  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjab  to  the  British  territories.  Mr.  Van  Agnew  and  his 
friend  had  been  savagely  butchered  before  any  help  could  reach  them. 

From  this  point  began  that  series  of  gallant  operations  in  which  Mi^or 
Edwardes  won  his  spurs.  Compelled  to  evacuate  Leil^  and  re-cross  the 
Indus,  with  disaffection  amongst  his  troops,  he  found  himself  in  a  critical 
and  embarrassing  position,  wiwout  power  or  authority  to  meet  emergencies 
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MB  tbey  arose*  Acting  upon  the  impulse  of  bis  own  temperameniy  he 
would  kave  pushed  on  to  Mooltan ;  but  the  ealmer  judgment  of  the 
eouBctl  at  head-qua(rters  restrained  his  ardour,  and  limifed  his  moTements 
to  the  less  brilliant  daty  of  arrestrag  the  progress  of  rebellion  in  the 
countrj  immediately  around  him.  The  policy  of  the  goyenmient  was  to 
postpone  general  measnres  until  the  hot  season  had  passed  away,  and  a 
sufficient  army  could  be  collected  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  In  the 
mean  while,  exposed  to  harassing  skirmishes,  and  even  venturing  some* 
thing;  like  pitched  battles,  Major  Edwardes  managed  to  fulfil  his  insfcnic- 
tions  with  an  amount  of  success  that  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  inadequate  force  at  his  command,  whose  services  were  rendered 
worse  ^n  doubtful  by  the  known  disloyalty  of  the  greater  part  of  thct 

The  plan  arranged  for  the  circumvention  o£  Moolraj  was  similar  to  that 
by  which  Maurice  Quill's  Irishman  dedared  he  had  made  prisoners  of  three 
Spaniards,  and  was,  probably,  quite  as  efficacious  in  its  effects.  He  was 
to  be  shut  in  from  five  different  points  by  five  converging  columns^ 
which,  gradually  dosing  up  the  ground  before  him,  were  to  drive  him  at 
hist  into  his  stroi^hold  at  Mooltan,  and  there  lay  nege  to  him.  The 
main  object  of  these  operations  was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  rebellion 
amongst  the  Sikhs,  and  to  weaken  the  enemy  in  detaiL  But  the  plan 
broke  down,  and  must  have  finally  failed  altogether  but  for  the  energy 
and  promptitude  of  Major  Edwardes,  who  commanded  one  of  these 
eolumns,  and  who,  by  a  daring  movement,  was  enabled  to  join  the  only 
one  of  the  remaining  columns  that  succeeded  in  making  its  way  to  tb 
scene  of  action,  thus,  in  a  moment  of  imminent  peril,  deciding  the  fortune 
of  the  battle  of  Kineyree,  from  which  Moolraj  never  recovered.  The 
description  of  this  battle  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  animated 
sketches  in  the  book,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  an  ezcelloxt  erample  of 
^  author's  literary  power. 

The  result  of  that  battle  compelled  Moolraj  to  retreat  towards  hb 
fortress,  which  was  believed  to  be  impregnable.  It  was  followed  by  other 
crowning  successes,  hardly  earned  in  the  hce  of  mutinies  and  an  iq)pallinff 
climate.  Then  came  down  the  army  under  General  Whish,  and  wisk 
this  reinforcement  the  British  troops  prepared  for  the  labours  of  a  reffidar 
siege.  Reverses  and  difficulties,  however,  were  yet  in  store  for  mem. 
Symptoms  of  disaffection  had  appeared  elsewhere.  The  Sikh  chief,  whose 
son,  at  the  head  of  his  cohorts,  was  saving  under  the  English  standard, 
had  broken  out  into  rebellion,  and  was  carrying  on  a  secret  coziespoadeBoe 
lo  induce  the  Sikhs  in  the  British  pay  to  desert  their  coloars*  The 
knowledge  of  this  extensive  piece  of  treachery  rendered  the  jmscnoe  of 
these  Sikhs  more  dangerous  than  the  loss  of  ^em  eonM  prove  disadr 
▼antageous ;  and  it  was  conmdered  so  necessary  to  get  rid  m  them^  that 
they  were  at  length,  under  some  plausiUe  pretence,  ordered  )mek  te 
Lahore.  This  unavoidable  reduction  of  the  numerical  strengdi  ci  die 
amy  obliged  General  Whish  to  abandon  ^e  siege  until  the  ovailaUe 
force  at  his  command  should  receive  the  requisite  augmentation. 

These  d^ys  and  hindrances,  aggravated  by  a  vanefy  of  minor  rtwry 
anees,  were  extremely  harassing.  But  the  martial  spirit  and  devotion  of 
tide  soldiery  overcame  ^m.  And  when  the  augmentation  arrived,  and 
iAie  siege  was  renewed,  it  soon  became  evident  that  tile  deaths  of  poor 
Agnew  and  Anderson  were  about  to  be  avenged  by  a  s^nal  i 
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The  acoount  giyen  of  the  details  of  the  siege  are  graphic  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  possess  a  fascination  which  few  writers  could  have  imparted 
to  such  a  theme,  and  none  but  one  who  had  been  personally  engaged  in 
the  conflicts  so  admirably  described. 

Moolraj  fought  to  the  last,  or  lather  his  desperate  adherents,  who  seem 
to  have  forced  him  into  his  perilous  situation,  fought  for  him.  He  appears 
to  have  been  personally  a  recreant  at  heart ;  ready  to  compromise  when 
nothing  else  was  left  to  him,  and  prepared  to  commit  or  sanction  the 
worst  atrocities  when  he  happened  to  have  the  means  of  carrying  them 
out  with  impunity.  In  the  end,  when  the  streets  presented  a  scene  of 
uniTWsal  carnage,  and  his  soldiers  lay  in  heaps  in  the  ditches  and  guUief 
of  tlie  ramparts,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  mner  fort  or  donjon  with  a 
handful  of  troops.  Then  followed  lus  miserable  capitulation  and  begging 
of  his  life.  But  the  English,  justly  indignant  at  the  whole  course  of  his 
conduct,  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  short  of  unconditional  sur- 
render. He  stipulated  for  his  personal  safety,  but  they  would  hear  of  no 
stipulations ;  and  so^  throwing  himself  at  last,  like  a  coward  and  a  mendir 
cant,  upon  their  compassion,  he  slunk  out  alone  at  daybreak,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  a 
sentence  of  death,  which  the  magnanimity  of  the  victors  commuted  to 
banishment  for  life. 

The  details  of  these  events  axe  chiefly  derived  from  blue  books  and 
printed  ccnrrespondence,  linked  together  by  threads  of  personal  adventura 
Perhaps  some  portions  of  the  despatches  might  have  been  spared  without 
injury  to  the  nistorical  value  of  the  narrative,  although  we  confess  we 
liave  read  them  all  with  unflagging  curiodty.  Something  might  have 
been  gained  by  a  little  judicious  excision,  for  ihe  sake  of  readers  who 
may  wish  to  set  at  the  results  more  rapidly.  We  are  bound,  however, 
in  justice  to  the  author,  to  observe  that  he  has  made  the  best  posnble  uie 
of  his  materials  upon  the  plan  he  has  ad(^ted.  The  circumstantial  chap 
ncter  of  the  narrative  imparts  to  it  the  excitement  of  a  romance ;  while 
the  perspicuity  of  statement,  and  clearness  of  arrangement,  render  it  so 
luminous  throughout,  that,  mdlgre  all  impediments  thrown  in  the  way 
of  enjoyment  by  strange  Indian  names  and  unfamiliar  terms,  the  whoCe 
sioiy  of  the  campaign  and  the  sie^  of  Mooltan  is  rendered  as  attractive 
as  a  tale  out  of  the  ^'  Arabian  Ni^ts." 

The  two  volumes  form  together  the  most  important  and  interesting 
work  relating  to  the  afiBurs  of  India  that  has  for  many  years  issued  firom 
the  press.  They  are  written  with  considerable  eloquence,  and  display  an 
amount  of  energy  and  ability  which  justifies  the  highest  expectations  m>m 
the  future  labours  of  the  author,  in  whatever  department  ne  may  be  em* 
ployed — whether  he  is  called  upon  to  serve  his  country  in  the  cabinet  or 
the  field.  India  is  fruitful  in  opportunities  for  the  active  development  of 
that  union  of  qualities  which  Major  Edwardes  possesses  in  a  high  and 
vemarkaUe  degree. 
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(concluded.) 

Chapter  LXX. — ^how  thbt  got  up  the  grand  aristocratic. 

There  is  do  saying  what  advantages  railway  commimication  maj 

confer  upon  a  country.     But  for  the  Granddiddle  Junction,  shire 

never  would  have  had  a  steeple-chase — an  aristocratic  one  at  least  A 
few  friends  and  fanners  might  have  got  up  a  quiet  thing  among  them- 
selves, but  it  would  never  have  seen  a  regular  aristocratic,  with  its  swell- 
mob,  its  sham  captains,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  odd  laying,  "  secret 
tips,**  and  market  rigging.  Who  will  deny  the  benefit  that  must  accrue 
to  any  locality  by  the  inundation  of  all  the  loose  fish  of  the  kingdom  ? 

Formerly  tfie  prize-fights  were  the  perquisites  of  the  publicans.  They 
arranged  for  Shaggy  Tom  to  pound  Hairy  Billy's  nob  upon  So-and-so  s 
land,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  locality  that  subscribed  the  most 
money  to  the  fight.  Since  the  decline  of  the  ring,  steeple-chasing,  and 
that  still  smaller  grade  of  gambling — coursing,  have  come  to  their  aid. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  steeple-chases  and  coursing  matches  are  got  up  by 
innkeepers,  for  the  good  of  their  houses.  Some  of  the  town  publicans, 
indeed,  seem  to  think  that  the  country  was  just  made  for  Iheir  matches 
to  come  off  in,  and  scarcely  condescend  to  ask  the  leave  of  the  land- 
owners. We  saw  an  advertisement  the  other  day,  where  a  low  publican 
in  a  manufacturing  town  assured  the  subscribers  to  his  coursing  dub 
that  he  would  take  care  to  select  open  ground,  with  "  plenty  of  stout 
hares,**  as  if  all  the  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  were  at  his  disposaL 
Another  advertised  a  steeple-chase  in  the  centre  of  a  good  hunting  coun- 
try— "  amateur  and  gentlemen  riders'* — with  a  half  crown  ordinary  at 
the  end !  Fancy  the  respectability  of  a  steeple-chase  with  a  half-crown 
ordinary  at  the  end! 

Our  Aristocratic  was  got  up  on  the  "good-of-the-house"  principle. 
Whatever  benefit  the  Granddiddle  Junction  conferred  upon  the  country 
at  large,  it  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  Old  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land Hotel  and  Posting- House,  which  it  left  high  and  dry  at  an  angle, 
sufficiently  near  to  be  tantalised  by  the  whirr  and  the  whistle  of  the 
trains,  and  yet  too  far  off  to  be  benefited  by  the  parties  they  brought. 
This  once  well -accustomed  hostelry  was  kept  by  one  Mr.  Viney,  a  former 
butler  in  the  Scattercash  family,  and  who  still  retained  the  usnal  **  old- 
and-faithful -servant "  entree  of  Nonsuch  House,  having  his  beefsteak  and 
bottle  of  wine  in  the  steward's  room  whenever  he  chose  to  call.  Viney 
had  done  g^od  at  the  Old  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  no  one,  seeing  him 
"  foil  fig,"  would  recognise  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of  his  stately  person 
the  dirty  knife-boy  who  had  filled  the  place  now  occupied  by  ^e  still 
dirtier  Slarkey.  But  the  days  of  road  travelling  departed,  and  Viney,  who^ 
beneath  the  Grecian-columned  portico  of  his  country-house-looking  hotel, 
modulated  the  ovations  of  his  cauliflower  head  to  eveiy  description  of  tra- 
veller— from  the  lordly  occupant  of  the  barouche  ana  four  down  to  the 
humble  sitter  in  a  gig — was  cut  off  by  one  fell  swoop  from  all  further 
taffic  He  was  extinguished  like  a  gaslight,  and  the  pipe  laid  on  a  firesh 
line.  ^  I 
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Fortunately  Mr.  Viney  was  pretty  wann ;  he  had  done  pretty  well  5 
and  having  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  great  "  Jeames"  of  railway 
times,  had  got  a  hint  not  to  engage  the  inn  heyond  the  opening  of  the 
line.  Consequently,  he  now  had  the  great  house  for  a  mere  nothing  until 
such  times  as  the  owner  could  convert  it  into  that  last  refuge  for  deserted 
houses — a  "young  ladies'  seminary.'*  Mr.  Viney  now,  having  plenty  of 
leisure,  frequently  drove  his  "  missis"  (once  a  lady's-maid  in  a  quality 
family)  up  to  Nonsuch  House,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  furing — ^for  the 
road  was  pleasant  and  picturesque — as  to  see  if  he  could  get  the  "  little 
trifle"  Sir  Harry  owed  him  for  post-horses,  bottles  of  soda-water,  and  such 
trifles  as  country  gentlemen  generally  run  up  scores  for  at  their  posting- 
houses — scores  that  seldom  get  smaller  by  standing.  In  these  excursions 
Mr.  Viney  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Watchom ;  and  a  huntsman 
being  a  character  with  whom  even  the  landlord  of  an  inn — we  beg  par- 
don, hotel  and  posting-house— may  associate  without  degradation,  Viney 
and  Watchom  became  intimate,  Watchom  sympathised  with  Viney,  and 
never  failed  to  take  a  glass  in  passing,  either  at  exercise  or  out  hunting, 
to  deplore  that  such  a  nice-looking  house,  so  "near  the  station,  too," 
should  be  ruined  as  an  inn.  It  was  after  a  more  than  usual  libation  that 
Watchorn,  trotting  merrily  along  with  the  hounds,  having  accomplished 
three  blank  days  in  succession,  asked  himself,  as  he  looked  upon  the  sur- 
rounding vale  from  the  rising  ground  of  Hammercock  Hill,  with  the 
cream-coloured  station  and  the  rose-coloured  hotel  peeping  through  the 
trees,  whether  something  might  not  be  done  to  give  the  latter  a  lift.  At 
first  he  thought  a  pigeon-match — a  sweepstake  open  to  all  £ngland — fif^ 
members  say,  at  two  pound  ten  each,  seven  pigeons,  seven  sparrows, 
twenty- one  yards  rise,  two  ounces  of  shot,  and  so  on.  But  then,  again, 
he  thought  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  guns.  A  coursing- 
match — how  would  that  do  ?  Answer :  "  No  hares."  The  farmers  had 
made  such  an  outcry  about  the  game  that  the  landowners  had  shot  them 
all  ofl*,  and  now  the  farmers  were  grumbling  that  they  couldn't  get 
a  course. 

"Dash  my  buttons!"  exclaimed  Watchorn;  "it  would  be  the  very 
thing  for  a  steeple-chase !  There's  old  Pufl^s  hounds,  and  old  Scamp  s 
hounds,  and  these  hounds,"  looking  doivn  on  the  ill-assorted  lot  around 
him ;  "  and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  we  couldn't  give  the  thing  such  a  start 
as  would  induce  the  lads  of  the  *  village'  to  come  down,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  good  business  might  be  done.  I'm  dashed  if  it  isn't  the  very 
country  for  a  steeple-chase !"  continued  Watchorn,  casting  his  eye  over 
Cloverley  Park,  round  the  enclosures  of  Langworth  Grange,  and  up  the 
rising  g^und  of  Lark  Lodge. 

The  more  Watchom  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  was  satisfied  of  its 
feasibility,  and  he  trotted  over,  the  next  day,  to  the  Old  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, to  see  his  friend  on  the  subject.  Viney,  like  most  victuallers, 
'was  more  given  to  games  of  skill — billiards,  shuttlecock,  skittles,  domi- 
noes, and  so  on — than  to  the  rude  out-of-door  chances  of  flood  and  field, 
and  at  first  he  doubted  his  ability  to  gfrapple  with  the  details ;  but  on 
Mr.  Watchom's  assurance  that  he  would  keep  him  straight,  he  gave  Mrs. 
Viney  a  key,  desiring  her  to  go  into  the  inner  cellar,  and  bring  out  a 
bottle  of  the  green  seal.  This  was  ninety-shilling  sherry — very  good 
staff  to  take ;  and,  by  the  time  they  got  into  the  second  bottle^  they  had 
got  into  the  middle  of  the  scheme  too.  Viney  was  cautious  and  thought- 
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fol.  He  had  a  hi^h  opinion  of  Watdiom's  sagacity,  and  so  long  as 
Watchom  confined  nimself  to  weights,  and  stakes,  and  forfeits,  and  so  on, 
he  was  ccMit^dt  to  lea^e  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  huntsman ;  bat  when 
Watchom  came  to  talk  of  '*  stewards,"  putting  this  person  and  that 
together,  Yinej's  experience  came  in  lud.  Yiney  knew  a  good  deaL  He 
had  not  stood  twisting  a  napkin  negligently  before  a  plate-loaded  side- 
board without  picking  up  a  good  many  waife  and  strays  in  the  shi^  of 
those  ins  and  outs,  those  likings  and  didikings,  those  hatreds  and  jealou- 
sies, that  foolish  and  indiscreet  people  let  fall  so  £reely  before  servants,  as 
if  for  all  the  world  the  servants  were  sideboards  themselves ;  and  he  had 
kept  up  his  stock  of  service-gained  knowledge  by  a  liberal,  though  not  a 
dignity-compromising  intercourse — ^for  there  is  no  greater  aristocrat  than 
your  out-of-livery  servant — among  the  upper  servants  of  all  the  fiuniHes 
m  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  he  knew  to  a  nicety  who  would  pull  t<^e- 
ther  and  who  wouldn't,  whose  name  it  would  not  do  to  mention  to  this 
person,  and  who  it  would  not  do  to  apply  to  bef<»«  that. 

Neither  Watchom  nor  Yiney  being  sportsmen,  they  thought  they  bad 
noting  to  do  but  apply  to  two  friends  who  were,  and  after  thinking  over 
who  hunted  in  couples,  they  were  imfortunate  enough  to  select  our  Flat 
Hat  friends  Fyle  and  Fossick.  Fyle  was  indignant  beycmd  measure  at 
bmg  asked  to  be  steward  to  a  steeple-chase,  and  thrust  the  applicadom 
into  the  fire ;  while  Fossick  just  wrote  below,  "  Til  see  you  hanged  first," 
and  sent  it  back,  without  putting  even  a  fresh  head  on  the  envelope. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  without 
troubling  the  reader  with  unnecessary  detail,  we  think  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  they  at  length  made  an  excellent  selection  in  Mr.  PuffingUtt, 
Guano,  and  Tom  Washball. 

F<»rtune  favoured  them  also  in  getting  a  locality  to  run  in,  for  Timothy 
Slyfield,  of  Broom  Hill,  whose  farm  commanded  a  good  circidar  three 
miles  of  country,  vrith  every  variety  of  obstacle,  having  thrown  up  his 
lease  for  a  thirty  per  cent  reduction — a  giving  up  that  had  been  most 
unhandsomely  accepted  by  his  landlord — Timothy  was  most  anxious  to 
pay  him  off  by  doing  every  conceivable  injury  to  the  farm,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  promising  than  having  a  steeple-chase  run  over  i^ 
Slyfield,.  therefore^  reaidily  agr^  to  let  Viney  and  Watchom  do  whatev^ 
they  liked,  on  condition  that  he  received  the  entrance-money  at  the  gate. 

The  name  occu{»ed  their  attention  some  time,  f<^  it  did  not  b^;in 
as  the  "  Aristocratic"  The  "  Great  National,"  the  «  Grand  Naval  and 
Militarv,"  the  "Sportsman,"  the  "Talli-ho,"  the  " Out-and-Outer," 
the  "  Swell,"  were  all  considered  and  canvassed,  and  its  being  called 
the  "  Aristocratic"  at  length  turned  upon  whether  they  got  Lord 
Scamperdale  to  subscribe  or  not.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  deferm^ 
call  by  Mr.  Yiney  upon  Mr.  Spraggon,  with  a  little  bill  for  three  pound 
odd,  which  he  pres^ited^  with  the  most  urgent  request  that  Jack  wouldn't 
think  of  it  then — ^any  time  that  was  most  convenient  to  Mr.  Spiag* 
gon — and  then  the  introduetion  of  the  neatly-headed  sheet-list.  It 
was  lucky  that  Yine^r  was  so  easily  satisfied,  for  poor  Jack  had  only 
thirty  shillings^  of  whidk  be  owed  his  wash^:woman  eighty  and  he  was 
very  glad  to  stuff  Yiney's  bill  into  his  stunner  jacket  pockety  and  apply 
hims^f  exclusively  to  the  c(Hitemplated  steeple-chase. 

like  most  of  us,  Jack  had  no  objection  to  make  a  little  money ;  and  as 
be  squinted  his  £rightful  eyes  inside  out  at  the  paper,  be  thought  oiver 
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what  horses  thej  htd  in  the  stahle  that  were  like  the  thing ;  and  then  he 
tonnded  Viney  as  to  whether  he  would  put  him  one  up  for  nothing  if  he 
eonld  induce  nis  lordship  to  send.  This,  of  course,  Viney  readily  assented 
to,  and  again  requesting  Jack  not  to  think  of  his  httle  bill  till  it  was  per- 
fectly convenient  to  him — a  &vour  that  Jack  was  pretty  sure  to  accord 
him — Mr.  Viney  took  his  departure,  Jack  undertaking  to  write  him  the  re- 
sult. The  next  day*8  post  brought  Viney  the  document — unpaid,  of  course 
-—with  a  great  ^  Scamperdale"  scrawl^  across  the  top ;  and  forthwith  it 
was  decided  that  the  steeple-chase  should  be  called  tne  '*  Grand  Aristo- 
cratic/' Other  names  quickly  f<^wed,  and  it  soon  assumed  an  importance. 
Advertisements  appeared  in  all  the  sporting  and  would-be  sporting 
papers,  headed  with  the  impoong  names  of  the  stewards,  secretary,  and 
ckn^  of  the  course,  Mr.  Viney.  The  '^  Grand  Aristocratic  Stakes," 
of  20  sovs.  each,  half-forfeit,  and  5/.  only  if  declared,  &c.  The  winner 
to  give  two  dozen  of  champagne  to  the  ordinary,  and  the  second  horse 
to  save  his  stake.  Grentlemen  riders  (titled  ernes  to  be  allowed  dlb.). 
Over  about  three  miles  of  fine  hunting  country,  under  the  usual  steeple- 
chase conditions. 

Then  the  game  <rf  the  "Peeping  Toms,"  and  "  Sly  Sams,"  and  « In- 
fallible Joes,"  and  "  Wide-awake  Jems,"  with  their  tips  and  distributi<»i 
of  prints,  began;  Tom  counselling  his  numerous  and  daily  increasing 
clients  to  get  well  on  to  No.  9  (Saroinapulus,  the  Bart.),  while  "  Infidlib^ 
Joe"  recommended  his  friends  and  patrons  to  be  sweet  on  No.  6  (Hercules), 
and  "  Wide-awake  Jem"  was  all  for  something  else.  A  gentleman  who 
took  the  trouble  of  getting  tips  from  half  a  dozen  of  them,  found  that  no 
two  of  them  agreed  in  any  particular.  What  information  to  make  books 
upon! 

"  But  what  good,"  as  Thackeray  eloquently  asks,  "  ever  came  out  of, 
or  went  into,  a  betting-book  ?  If  I  could  be  Caliph  Omab  for  a  week," 
says  he,  "  I  would  pitch  eveiy  one  of  those  despicable  manuscripts  into 
the  flumes ;  from  my  lord's,  who  is  *  in'  with  Jack  Snaffle's  stable,  and  is 
overreadiing  worse-informed  rogues,  and  swindling  g^en -horns;  down 
to  Sam's,  the  butcher's  boy,  who  books  eighteen-penny  odds  in  the  tap- 
i«ODi,  and  stands  to  win  five-and-twenty  bob." 

Watchorn  had  a  prophet  of  his  own,  one  Enoch  Wriggle,  who,  having 
tiied  his  hand  unsuccessfully  in  the  tailoring,  then  in  watercress,  after- 
wards in  the  buy  "'at-box,  bonnet-box,"  usd  lastly  in  the  stale  lobster 
and  periwinkle  line,  had  set  up  as  an  oracle  on  turf  matters,  forwarding 
the  most  accurate  and  infallible  information  to  flats  in  exchange  for  half- 
crowns,  heading  his  advertisement,  ^'  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God !"  Enoch  did  a  considerable  stroke  of  business,  and  couched  his 
advice  in  such  dubious  terms,  as  generally  to  be  able  to  daim  a  victory 
whichever  way  the  thing  went.  So  the  noblest  woric  of  God  prospered ; 
and  firom  having  scarcely  shoes  to  his  feet,  he  very  soon  set  up  a  gig. 

Chaptee  LXXL 

how  the  gbahd  ari8t0cbat1c  came  opp. 

Stesple-cuasbs  are  generally  crude,  iU-arransed  tilings.  Few  sports- 
men vrili  act  as  stewards  a  second  time ;  while  the  victim  to  the  popular 
delusion  of  patronising  our  "national  sports"  considers— -like  gentlemin 
who  have  served  the  office  of  An&eiSj  or  road-surveyors — that  once  ia  a 
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lifetime  is  enough ;  hence  there  is  always  the  air  of  amateur  actorship 
ahout  them.  There  is  always  something  wanting  or  forgotten.  Either 
they  forget  the  ropes,  or  they  forget  the  scales,  or  they  forget  the 
weights,  or  they  forget  the  hell,  or — more  commonly  still — some  of  the 
party  forget  themselves.  Farmers,  too,  are  easily  satisfied  with  the 
henefits  of  an  irresponsible  mob  careering  over  their  farms,  even  though 
some  of  them  are  attired  in  the  miscellaneous  garb  of  hunting  and  racing^ 
jackets.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this  mixture  of  two  sports  that  spoils  both : 
steeple-chasing  is  neither  hunting  nor  racing.  It  has  not  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  one,  nor  the  accurately  calculating  qualities  of  the 
other.  If  we  take  Mr.  Buck*8  recent  interesting  statement  in  BeWs  Life 
about  the  Liverpool  one,  there  is  too  much  rascality  about  the  whole  of 
them,  and  the  sooner  the  legblature  puts  them  all  down,  the  better. 
The  very  horses  have  a  peculiar  air  about  them — neither  hunters  nor 
hacks,  nor  yet  exactly  race-horses.  Some  of  them,  doubtless,  are  fine, 
good-looking,  well-conditioned  animals ;  but  the  majority  are  lean,  lathy^ 
sunken-eyed,  woe-begone,  iron-marked,  desperately  abused  brutes,  lack- 
ing all  tne  lively  energy  that  characterises  the  movements  of  the  up- 
to-the-mark  hunter.  In  the  early  days  of  steeple-chasing  a  popular 
fiction  existed  that  the  horses  were  hunters ;  and  grooms  and  fellows  used 
to  come  nicking  and  grinning  up  to  masters  of  hounds  at  checks  and 
critical  times,  requesting  them  to  note  that  they  were  out,  in  order  to 
ask  for  certificates  of  the  horses  having  been  "  regularly  hunted ;"  a 
species  of  regularity  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  irregular.  Thaifc 
nuisance,  thank  goodness,  is  abated.  A  steeple-chaser  now  generally 
stands  on  his  own  merits ;  a  change  for  which  sportsmen  may  be  thankfuL 

But  to  our  story. 

The  whole  countiy  was  in  a  commotion  about  this  '^  Aristocratic" 
The  unsophisticated  looked  upon  it  as  a  grand  reumon  of  the  aristocracy^ 
and  smart  bonnets  and  cloaks,  and  jackets  and  parasols,  were  ordered 
with  the  liberality  incident  to  a  distant  view  of  Christmas.  As  Viney 
sipped  his  sherry-cobler  of  an  evening,  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  son 
of  a  day-labourer  like  himself  raising  such  a  dust.  Letters  came  pour- 
ing in  to  the  clerk  of  the  course  from  all  quarters:  some  asking  about 
beds;  some  about  breakfasts ;  some  about  stakes;  some  about  stables ; 
some  about  this  thing,  some  about  that.  Every  room  in  the  Old  Duke 
of  Cumberland  wy  speedily  bespoke.  Post-horses  rose  in  price,  and 
Dobbin  and  Smiler,  and  Jumper  and  Cappy,  and  Jessy  and  Tumbler, 
were  jobbed  fix)m  the  neighbouring  former,  and  converted  for  the  occa- 
sion into  posters.  At  last  came  the  great  and  important  day — day  big 
with  the  fate  of  thousands  of  pounds,  for  the  betting-Ust  vermin  had 
been  plying  their  trade  briskly  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  all  sorts  of 
rumours  had  been  raised  relative  to  the  qualities  and  condition  of  the 
horses. 

Who  doesn't  know  the  chilling  feeling  of  an  English  spring,  or,  ratheiv 
of  a  day  at  the  turn  of  the  year  before  there  is  any  spring?  Our  gala- 
day  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  order — a  white  frost,  succeeded  by 
a  bright  sun,  with  an  east  wind,  warming  one  side  of  Ihe  £au^  and  starr- 
ing the  other.  It  was  neither  a  day  for  mhing,  nor  hunting,  nor  coursing, 
nor  anything  but  fiEirming.  The  country,  save  where  there  were  a  few 
lingering  patches  of  turnips,  was  all  one  dmgy  drab,  with  abundant 
scalds^  on  the  undrained  fallows.  The  grass  was  more  like  hemp  than 
anything  else.     The  very  rushes  were  yellow  and  sickly. 
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Long  before  mid-day  the  whole  country  was  in  commotion.  The 
same  sort  of  people  turned  out  that  one  would  expect  to  see  if  there  was 
a  balloon  to  go  up»  and  a  man  to  be  hung  at  the  same  place.  Fine 
ladies  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  swarthy,  beady-eyed  dames, 
with  their  stalwart,  big-calved,  basket-carrying  comrades ;  genteel  young 
people  from  behind  the  counter;  Dandy  Candy  merchants  from  behind 
the  hedge;  rough-coated  dandies  with  their  suver-mounted  whips;  and 
Shaggyford  roughs,  in  their  baggy  poacher-like  coats  and  formidable 
dubs ;  carriages  and  four  and  carriages  and  pairs;  and  gigs,  and  dog- 
carts, and  Whitechapels,  and  Newport  Pagnels,  and  long  carts,  and  short 
carts,  and  donkey-carts,  converged  from  all  quarters  upon  the  point  of 
attraction  at  Broom  Hill. 

If  farmer  Slyfield  had  made  a  mob,  he  could  not  have  got  one  that 
would  be  more  likely  to  do  damage  to  his  farm  than  this  steeple-chase 
one.  Nor  was  the  assemblage  confined  to  the  people  of  the  country,  for 
the  Granddiddle  Junction,  by  its  connexion  with  the  great  network  of 
ndlways,  enabled  all  patrons  of  this  truly  national  sport  to  sweep  down 
upon  the  spot  hke  flocks  of  wolves ;  and  train  after  train  disgorged  a 
generous  mixture  of  sharps  and  flats,  commingling  with  coatless,  baggy- 
breeched  vagabonds,  the  emissaries  most  likely  of  the  Peeping  Toms  and 
Greedy  Joes,  if  not  the  worthies  themselves. 

"  Dear,  but  it's  a  noble  sight !"  exclaimed  Viney  to  Watchom,  as 
they  sat  on  their  horses,  below  a  rickety  green-baize  covered  scaf- 
fold, labelled,  **  Grand  Stand  ;  admission,  Two-and-sixpeuce,''  raised 
against  Slyfield's  stack-yard  wall,  eyeing  the  population  pouring  in  from 
all  parts.  **  Dear,  but  it's  a  noble  sight !"  said  he,  shading  the  sun  from 
his  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  identify  the  different  vehicles  in  the  dis- 
tance. "  Yonder's  the  'bus  comin'  again,"  said  he,  looking  towards  the 
station,  'loaded  like  a  market-gardener's  turnip  waggon.  That'll  j^oy," 
added  he,  with  a  knowing  leer  at  the  landlord  of  the  Hen  Angel, 
Newington  Butts.  "  And  who  have  we  here,  with  the  four  horses  and 
sky-blue  flunkies?  Jawleyford,  as  I  live !"  added  he,  answering  him- 
self; adding,  "  The  beggar  had  better  pay  me  what  he  owes." 

How  great  Mr.  Viney  was !  Some  people,  who  have  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  horses,  think  it  incumbent  upon  them,  when  they  have,  to  sport 
top-boots,  and  accordingly,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Vmey  appears  in 
a  pair  of  remarkably  hard,  tight,  country-made  boots,  above  which  are 
a  pair  of  baggy  white  cords,  with  the  dirty  finger-marks  of  the  tailor. 
He  sports  a  single-breasted  green  cutaway  coat,  with  basket-buttons,  a 
black  satin  roll-collared  waistcoat,  and  a  new  white  silk  hat,  which  shines 
in  the  bright  sun  like  a  fish-kettle.  His  blue-striped  kerchief  is  secured 
by  a  butterfly  brooch.  Who  ever  saw  an  innkeeper  that  could  resist  a 
brooch? 

He  is  riding  a  miserable  rat  of  a  badly-clipped  mouse-coloured  pony, 
that  looks  like  a  velocipede  under  him. 

His  companion,  Mr.  Watchom,  is  very  great,  and  hardly  condescends  to 
know  the  country  people  who  claim  his  acquaintance  as  a  huntsman. 
He  is  an  Hotel  Keeper — ^master  of  the  Hen  Angel,  Newington  Butts. 
Enoch  Wriggle  stands  beside  them,  dressed  in  the  imposing  style  of  a 
cockney  sportsman.  He  has  been  puffing  Sir  Danapalus  (the  Bart)  in 
public,  and  taking  all  the  odds  he  can  get  agunst  him  in  private. 
Watchom  knows  mat  it  is  easier  to  make  a  horse  lose  than  win.  The 
restless-looking,  lynx-eyed  csdtiflF,  in  the  dirty  green  shawl,  with  his 
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hands  staffed  into  the  front  pockete  of  the  hiowa  bear»<kin  co«t,  i«  thdr 
jockey,  the  renowned  Captain  Hai^allowB  ;  he  answers  ie  the  name  <^ 
Sam  Slick  in  Mr.  Spavin  the  hoese-dealer^s  jard  in  Oxford-street,  j^hesk 
not  in  the  oountiy  on  similar  excurakms  to  the  present  And  now  in  the 
throng  on  the  princqial  line  are  two  conspicuous  horses-^a  ^hald  and  a 
white  ~  carrying  Mr.  Sponge  and  Lucy  GUtters.  Lncy  appears  as  she 
did  on  the  frosty  day  hnnt,  gk>wing  with  health  «nd  hcmty,  and  ra- 
ther straining  Lady  Scattoreash*^  bwit  with  the  additionid  embonpaUU 
she  has  acquired  by  early  hours  in  the  country.  She  has  made  Mr. 
Sponge  a  white  silk  jacket  to  ride  in,  which  he  has  on  under  his  waist- 
ooat,  and  a  cap  of  the  same  colour  in  his  hard  hat.  He  has  discarded 
the  gosling-g^en  cords  for  cream-coloured  leathers,  and,  to  please  Lucy, 
has  actually  substituted  a  pair  of  rose-tinted  tops  for  the  *'  liogany 
bouts.''    Altogether  he  is  a  great  swell,  and  veiy  like  the  bridegroom. 

But  see—there's  a  crash !  The  leaders  of  Sir  Harry  Scattercasfa's  drag 
start  at  a  blind  fiddler's  dog  stationed  at  the  gate  leading  into  the  fields, 
a  ii^ieel  catehes  the  post,  and  in  an  instant  the  sham  captains  are  scat- 
tered about  the  road:  Bouncey  on  his  head,  Seedeybnck  across  the 
whedars,  Quod  on  his  back,  and  Sir  Hairy  astride  the  gate.  Mean- 
while, the  old  fiddler,  regardless  of  the  diouts  of  the  men  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  ladies,  scrapes  away  with  the  appropriate  tune  of  **  The 
Devil  among  the  Tailors  V*  A  rush  to  the  horses'  heads  arrests  further 
mischief,  the  dislodged  captains  are  at  length  righted,  the  nerves  of  the 
ladies  composed,  and  Sir  Harry  once  more  essays  to  drive  them  up  the 
hill  to  the  stand.  That  feat  being  accomplished,  then  came  the  unloading, 
and  consternation,  and  huddliug  of  the  tight-laced  occupants  at  the  idea 
of  these  female  women  coming  amongst  them,  and  the  usual  pe^fung^ 
and  spying,  and  eyeing  of  the  "  creature$J'  "  What  impudence!"  "  W^ 
I  think  !"  « 'Pon  my  word !"  **  What  next  I"  exdamations  that  w«e 
pretty  well  lost  upon  the  fair  objects  of  them  amid  the  noise  and  flutter 
and  confusion  of  the  scene.     But  hark  I     What's  up  now? 

"  i/ooray !"  «  Aoorav  !"  «  A-o-o-o-ray  !'*  "  Three  cheers  for  the  Squire 
— ^A-o-o-o-ray!"  Old  Puff  as  we  live!  The  ^'amaiin'  instance  of  a 
pop'lar  man"  greeted  by  the  Swillingford  snobs.  The  old  frostbitten 
dandy  is  flattered  by  the  cheers,  and  bows  condescendingly  ere  he  al^ts 
from  the  well-appointed  mail  phaeton.  See  how  graciously  the  ladies 
receive  him,  as,  having  ascended  the  stairs,  he  appears  among  them. 
''  A  man  is  never  too  old  to  marry"  is  their  maxim. 

The  cry  is  still,  '^  They  come  !  they  come  I"  See  at  a  hand-gal](^ 
with  his  bay  pony  in  a  wnite  lather,  rides  Pacey,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  with  his  red-backed  betting-book  peeping  out  oi  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  brown  cutaway.  He  is  staring  and  gaping  to  see  who  is  looking  at  him. 

Pacey  has  made  such  a  book  as  none  but  a  wooden-headed  boy  like 
himself  could  make.  He  has  been  surfeited  with  tips.  Peeping  Tom 
had  advised  him  to  back  Daddy  Longlegs ;  and,  nulku  error^  Sneaking 
Joe  has  counselled  him  that  the  *^  Baronet"  will  be  '^  California  without 
cholera,  and  gold  without  duiger ;"  while  Jemmy  something,  the  jockey, 
who  advertises  that  his  *Hongue  is  not  for  falsehood  framed,"  has  uiged 
him  to  back  Pavo  to  half  the  amount  of  the  national  debt. 

Altogether,  Pacey  has  made  such  a  mess  that  he  cannot  posably  win» 
and  may  lose  almost  any  sum  frx>m  a  thousand  pounds  down  to  a  hundred 
and  eighty.  Mr.  Sponge  has  got  well  on  with  iiim,  through  the  medium 
of  Jack  Spraggon. 
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Ptcej  is  now  going  to  what  he  oalls  ^eompai«''^8eethat  he  has  got 
his  bets  booked  right ;  and,  throwing  his  right  leg  over  his  pony's  neck, 
Uobs  on  to  the  ground,  and  leaving  the  pony  to  take  oare  of  itself 
disappears  in  the  crowd. 

What  a  hubbub  !  what  roarmgs,  and  shoutings,  and  reeognisings  ! 
**  Bless  my  heart!  who'd  have  thot^t  of  seeing  you  ?"  and,  **  By  jingo ! 
what's  sent  2fou  here  ?" 

''My  dear  Waffles,"  cries  Jawleyford,  rashing  up  to  our  Laveride 
Wells  friend  (who  is  looking  very  debauched),  **  I'm  oveijoyed  to  see 
you.  Do  come  up-stairs  and  see  Mrs.  Jawleyford  and  the  dear  girls.  It 
was  only  last  night  we  were  talking  about  you."  And  so  Jawleyford 
hurries  Mr.  Waffles  off,  just  as  he  is  m  extremis  about  his  horse. 

Looking  around  the  scene  there  seems  to  be  everybody  that  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  reader  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Sponge's 
Tour.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springfwheat  in  their  dog-cart,  Mrs.  Springey  looking 
as  though  they  had  forgotten  that  wheat  was  '*  still  bdow  forty,  my  lord; 
old  Joe  and  his  handsome  wife  in  the  ugly  old  phaeton,  well  garnished 
with  children,  and  a  couple  of  sticks  in  the  rough  peeping  out  of  the 
apron,"  Gustavus  James  held  up  in  his  mother's  arms,  with  the  curiy 
blue  feather  nodding  over  his  nose.  There  is  also  Farmer  Peastraw, 
who  gave  poor  Jog  such  a  rowing;  and  faces  that  a  patient  inspection 
enables  us  to  appropriate  to  Dribble,  and  Hook,  and  Capon,  and  Calcot, 
and  Lumpleg,  and  Crane  of  Crane  Hall,  and  Chariey  Slapp  of  red-coat 
times — people  look  so  different  in  plain  clothes  to  what  they  do  in  hunt- 
ing ones.  Here,  too,  is  George  Cheek,  running  down  with  perspiration, 
having  run  over  from  Dr.  Latherington's,  for  which  he  will  most  likely 
^  catch  it"  when  he  gets  back. 

Hark!  there's  a  row  below  the  stand,  and  Viney  is  seoi  in  a  state  of 
excitement  inquiring  for  Mr.  Washball.  Pacey  has  objected  to  a  gentle- 
man rider,  and  Guano  and  Puffington  have  aiffered  on  the  point.  A 
nice,  slim,  well-put-on  lad  (Buckram's  roughrider)  has  come  to  the  scales 
and  claimed  to  be  allowed  81bs.  as  the  Honourable  Captain  Boville. 
Finding  the  point  questioned,  he  abandons  the  *'  handle,"  and  sinks  into 
plain  Captain  Boville.     Pacey  now  objects  to  him  altogether. 

"  S-c-e-u-s-e  me,  sir ;  s-c-e-u-s-e  me,  sir,"  simpers  our  friend  Dick 
Bragg,  sidling  up  to  the  objector  with  a  sort  of  tendency  of  hb  tum- 
back-wristed  hand  to  his  hat — "s-c-e-u-s-e  me,  sir;  s-c-e-u-s-e  me," 
repeats  he,  '^  but  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  objecting  to  Captain  Boville, 
sir,  as  a  gen'l'man  rider,  su:." 

"  Why  f"  demands  Paoey,  in  the  full  flush  of  victory. 

*'  Oh,  sir — ^because,  sir — ^m  fact,  sir — ^he  i$  a  genTman,  sir." 

^*Is  a  gentleman!  How  do  you  know?"  demands  Pacey,  in  the 
same  tone  as  before. 

^^  Oh,  sir,  he's  a  genTman — an  undoubted  genTman.  Everything  about 
him  shows  that  Does  nothing — ^breeches  by  Anderson — boots  by  Bartley ; 
besides  which,  he  drinks  wine  every  day,  and  has  a  whole  box  of  cigars  in 
his  bedroom.  But  don't  take  my  word  for  it,  pray,"  continued  Bragg, 
seeing  Pacey  was  wavering ;  **  don't  take  my  word  for  it,  pray.  There's 
a  countryman  of  his  somewhere  about,"  added  he,  looking  anxiously  into 
the  surrounding  crowd — <^  there's  a  countryman  of  his  somewhere  about, 
if  we  could  but  find  him,"  Bragg  standing  on  his  tiptoes,  and  exclaim- 
ing, ^'Mr.  Buckram  1  Mr.  Buckiam!  Has  anybody  seen  anything  of 
Jir.  Buckram?" 
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^^Here  r  replied  a  meek  voice  from  behind  \  upon  which  there  was  an 
elbowing  through  the  crowd,  and  presently  a  most  respectable,  rosy- 
gilled,  grey-haired,  country  gentleman-looking  man,  attired  in  a  new 
blue  coat,  with  bright  buttons  and  a  velvet  collar,  with  a  fancy  waistcoat, 
came  twirling  an  ash-stick  in  one  hand,  and  fumbling  the  silver  in 
his  drab  trousers'  pocket  with  the  other,  in  front  of  the  bystanders.     *- 

*'  Oh !  'ere  he  is !"  exclaimed  Bragg,  appealing  to  the  stranger  with  a 
hasty  "  You  know  Captin  Boville,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Why,  now,  as  to  me  matter  of  that,"  replied  the  gentleman,  gather- 
ing all  the  loose  silver  up  into  his  hand,  and  speaking  very  slowly,  just  as 
a  country  gentleman,  who  has  all  the  livelong  day  to  do  nothing  in,  may 
be  supplied  to  speak — ^'  why,  now,  as  to  the  matter  of  that,"  said  he, 
eyeing  Pacey  intently,  and  beginning  to  drop  the  silver  slowly  as  he 
spoke,  **I  can't  say  that  I've  any  very  'ticklar  'quaintance  with  the 
captin.  I  knows  him,  in  course,  just  as  one  knows  a  neighbour's  son. 
The  captin's  a  good  deal  younger,"  continued  he,  raising  his  new  eight- 
and-sixpenny  Parisian,  as  if  to  show  his  grey  hair,  ''  nor  me.  I'm  a'most 
sixty ;  and  he,  I  dare  say,  is  little  more  nor  twenty,"  droppng  a  half- 
crown  as  he  said  it.  "  But  the  captin's  a  nice  young  gent — a  nice 
young  gent,  without  any  blandishment,  I  should  say ;  and  that's  more  nor 
one  can  say  of  all  young  g^nts  now-a-days,"  said  Buckram,  looking*  at 
Pacey  as  he  spoke,  and  dropping  two  consecutive  half-crowns. 

"  Why,  but  you  live  near  him,  don't  you  ?"  interrupted  Bragg* 

*'  Near  him,"  repeated  Buckram,  feeling  his  well-shaven  chin  thought- 
fully. "  Why,  yes — ^that's  to  say,  near  his  dad.  The  fact  is,"  con- 
tinued he,  *'  I've  a  little  independence  of  my  own,"  dropping  a  heavy 
five-shilling  piece  as  he  said  it,  ''  and  his  father — old  Bo,  as  I  call  him— - 
adjoins  me ;  and  if  either  of  us  'appen  to  have  a  battuey  or  a  'aundi  of 
wenzun,  and  a  few  friends,  we  inwite  each  other,  and  wicey  wersey,  you 
know,"  letting  off  a  lot  of  shillings  and  sixpences.  And  just  at  the  mo- 
ment the  blind  fiddler  struck  up  *'  The  Devil  among  the  Tailors,"  when 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  mob  closed  the  scene. 

And  now  gentlemen,  who  heretofore  have  shown  no  more  of  the  jockey 
than  Cinder^a's  feet,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pantomime,  disclose  of  her 
ball  attire,  suddenly  cast  off  the  pea-jackets  and  bearskin  wraps,  and 
shawls  and  over-coats  of  winter,  and  shine  forth  in  all  the  silken  flutter  of 
summer  heat. 

We  know  of  no  more  humiliating  sight  than .  misshapen  gentlemen 
playing  at  jockeys.  Playing  at  soldiers  is  bad  enough,  but  playing  at 
jockeys  is  mfinitely  worse — above  all,  playing  at  steeple-chase  jockeys, 
combining,  as  they  generally  do,  all  the  worst  features  of  the  hunting- 
field  and  racecourse — unsympathisin^  boots  and  breeches,  dirty  jackets 
that  never  fit,  and  caps  that  won't  keep  on.  What  a  farce  to  see  the 
great  bulkv  fellows  go  to  scale  with  their  saddles  strapped  roimd  their 
waists,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  putting  a  round  of  beef  upon 
a  pudding-plate. 

But  the  weighed  in  ones  are  mounting.  See,  there's  Jack  Spraggon 
getting  a  hoist  on  to  Daddy  Longlegs.  Did  ever  mortal  see  such  a  man 
for  a  jockey  ?  He  has  cut  off  the  laps  of  a  stunner  tartan  shootings 
jacket,  and  looks  like  a  backgammon  board.  He  has  got  his  head  into 
an  old  gold-banded  military  foraging  cap,  which  comes  down  almost  on 
to  the  nms  of  his  great  tortoiseshell  spectacles.  Lord  Scamperdale 
stands  with  his  hand  on  the  horse's  mane,  talking  earnestly  to  Jack, 
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doubtless  giving  him  his  final  instructions.  Other  jockeys  emerge  from 
various  parts  of  the  farm-buildings ;  some  out  of  stables ;  some  out  of 
cow-houses;  others  out  of  cart-sheds.  The  scene  becomes  enlivened 
with  the  varied  colours  of  the  riders — ^red,  jellow,  gi^n,  blue,  vicrfet  and 
stripes  without  end. .  Then  comes  the  usual  difficuSy  of  identifying  the 
parties,  many  of  whose  mothers  wouldn't  know  them. 

'*  That's  Captain  Tongs,"  observes  Miss  Simperley,  *'in  the  blue.  I 
remember  dancing  with  him  at  Bath,  and  he  did  notmng  but  talk  about 
steeple-chasing." 

''  And  who's  that  in  yellow  ?"  asks  Miss  Hardy. 

"  That's  Captain  Gander,"  replies  the  gentleman  on  her  left. 

«  Well,  I  think  he'll  win,"  repHes  the  lady. 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves  he  doesn't,"  snaps  Miss  Moore,  who 
fancies  Captain  Pusher,  in  the  pink, 

<< What  a  squat  little  jockey!"  exclaims  Miss  Hamilton,  as  a. little 
dumpling  of  a  man  in  Lincoln  g^reen  is  led  past  the  stand  on  a  fine 
bay  horse,  some  one  recognising  the  rider  as  our  old  finend  Caingey 
Thornton. 

'^  And  who  comes  here?"  whispers  IVGss  Jawleyford  to  her  sister,  as 
Mr.  Sponge,  having  accomplished  a  mount  ^mout  derangement  of 
temper,  rides  Hercules  quietly  past  the  stand,  his  whip-hand  resting  on 
his  thigh,  and  his  head  turned  to  his  fcdr  companion  on  Ihe  white. 

''  Oh,  the  wretch  /"  replies  Miss  Amelia ;  and  the  fair  sisters  look  at 
Lucy  and  him  with  the  utmost  disgust. 

Mr.  Sponge  might  be  doubled  up  by  falls  half  a  dozen  times  before 
either  of  them  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  him  bled. 

Lucy's  cheeks  are  rauier  blanched  with  the  "  pale  cast  of  thought," 
for  she  is  not  sufficiently  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  steeple-chasing  to 
know  that  it  is  often  quite  as  good  for  a  man  to  lose  as  to  win,  though  in 
this  case  it  was  Mr.  Sponge's  interest  to  win  if  he  could.  Perhaps, 
however,  Lucy  was  thinking  of  the  peril,  not  the  profits  of  the  thing. 

The  young  ladies  on  the  stand  eye  her  with  mingled  feelings  of  pity 
and  disdaiQ,  while  the  elderly  ones  shake  their  heads,  call  her  a  bold 
hussy^Ledare  she*s  not  so  pretty — ^that  they  wouldn't  have  come  if 
they'd  "known,"  &c  &c. 

But  it  is  half-past  two  (an  hour  and  a  half  after  time),  and  there  is  at 
last  a  disposition  evinced  by  dome  of  the  parties  to  go  to  the  post. 
Broad-backed  particoloured  jockeys  are  seen  converging  that  way,  and 
the  betting-men  dose  in,  getting  more  and  more  clamOTOus  for  odds. 
What  a  hubbub !  How  ttiey  l^Uow !  How  they  roar !  A  universal 
deafness  would  seem  to  have  come  over  the  whole  of  them.  *'  Seven  to 
one  agin  the  Bart. !"  screams  one — "  I'll  take  eight!"  roars  another — 
»  "  Five  to  one  agen  Herc'les !"  cries  a  third — "  Done !"  roars  a  fourth — 
"Twice  over!"  rejoins  the  other — "Done!"  replies  the  taker — "Ar'U 
take  five  to  one  again  the  Daddy !" — "  I'll  lay  six !" — "  Whatll  any  one 
lay  again  Favo  ?"  And  so  they  raise  such  an  uproar  that  the  squeaky 
squedty  squeak  of  "The  Devil  among  the  Tailors"  is  hardly  heard. 

Then,  in  a  partial  lull,  the  voice  of  Lord  Scamprdale  is  heard, 
exclaiming,  "  On,  you  infernal  Puritanical-looking  Philistine!  you  think, 

because  I'm  a  lord,  and  can't  swear,  or  use  coarse  language "    And 

again  the  hubbub,  led  on  by  the  "  Devil  among  the  Tailors,"  drowns  the 
exclamations  of  the  speaker.  It's  that  Pacey  again ;  he's  accusing  the 
virtuous  Mr.  Spraggon  of  handing  his  extra  weight  to  Lord  Scamperdale, 
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and  JadE»  in  ihe  full  (xmsoiousness  of  injured  guilty  intiiiiates  that  diere's 
<^  only  <me  way  of  settling  that,  and  that  he'll  he  ready  iot  him  half  an 
hour  afiter  the  race." 

At  length  the  horses  are  aH  out— <nie,  two,  three,  four,  fire,  nx,  seren, 
eight,  nine^  ten,  eleven,  twdre,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen — fifteen  of 
them,  moving  ahout  in  all  directions ;  some  taking  an  up-gallop,  others 
a  down ;  some  a  spii^  trot,  others  walking  to  and  ko ;  while  one  has 
still  his  muxde  on,  lest  he  should  unship  his  rider  and  eat  him;  and 
another's  groom  follows,  imploring  the  mob  to  keep  off  his  heels  if  ^baj 
value  their  limbs  and  their  lives.  The  noisy  bell  at  length  summons  the 
scattered  forces  to  the  post,  and  the  variegi^ted  riders  form  into  as  good  a 
line  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Just  as  Mr.  Sponge  turns  his  horse's 
head  Lucy  hands  him  her  little  silver  aherry-flask,  which  our  Mend  drains 
to  the  dregs.  As  he  returns  it,  with  a  warm  pressure  of  her  sof^  hand, 
a  pent-up  flood  of  tears  burst  their  bounds  and  sufl^ise  her  Insiarous  eyea. 
She  turns  away  to  hide  her  emotion ;  at  the  same  instant  a  wild  shout 
rends  the  air—"  Theif're  ^/" 

Thirteen  get  away,  one  turns  tail  altogether,  and  our  friend  in  die 
lioooln  green  is  left  performing  a  pas  uut,  asking  the  rearing  horse, 
with  an  oath,  if  he  thinks  ^^he  st(de  him?"  while  the  mob  dtout  and 
roar;  and  one  wicked  wag  advises  him  to  pay  the  difference,  and  get 
inside. 

But  what  a  display  of  horsemanship  is  e^iUted  by  the  flyers!  Tongs 
comes  off  at  the  first  fence,  the  horse  making  for  a  pond,  while  the  rest 
rattle  on  in  a  mass.  The  second  fence  is  small,  but  there's  a  ditch  oa 
the  far  side,  and  Pusher  and  Gander  severally  measure  their  lengths  on 
the  rushy  pasture  beyond.  Still  there  are  ten  left,  and  nobody  ever 
reckoned  upon  thesa  getting  to  the  far  end. 

'<  Master  wins,  for  a  'under'd!"  exclaims  Lealher,  as,  getlnig  into  Uie 
third  field,  he  sees  Mr.  SpcHige  take  a  decided  lead ;  and  Lucy,  en- 
couraged by  the  sound,  looks  up,  and  sees  her  *'  white  jacket"  throwing 
the  d^  follow  in  the  faces  of  the  field. 

^^  Oh!  how  I  hope  he  wilir  exlaims  she,  clasfnng  her  hands,  with 
upturned  eyes ;  but  when  she  ventures  on  another  Took,  she  sees  old 
Spraggon  drawing  upon  him,  Hangallows's  flaming  red  jacket  not  fiar 
off,  and  several  oSiers  nearer  than  she  liked.  Still  the  tail  was  begin- 
ning to  form.  Another  fence,  and  that  a  big  one,  draws  it  out.  A 
striped  jacket  is  dovm,  and  the  hone,  after  a  vain  effort  to  rise,  einks  life- 
liess  on  the  ground.     On  ihey  go  all  the  samel 

Tha«  are  now  five  to  the  fore— Sponge,  Spraggon,  Hai^allows, 
Boville,,  and  another ;  and  already  the  pace  begins  to  slacken.  It  wasn't 
possible  to  run  it  at  the  rate  they  started.  Spraggon  makes  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  the  lead ;  and  Sponge,  seeing  Boville  handy,  pulls  his  norse^  * 
and  lets  the. light  wd^t  make  play  over  a  rough,  heavy  follow  with  the 
diestnut  Jade  spurs  and  flogs,  and  grins  and  foams  at  the  month. 
Thus  they  get  half  round  the  circular  course.  They  are  now  directly 
in  front  of  the  hiU^  and  the  spectators  gaze  with  intense  anxiety; — ^now 
Todforating  the  name  of  this  horse,  now  of  that ;  now  shoutmg  '^  Red 
jacket !"  now  '^  white  !**  while  the  blind  fiddler  perseveres  with  the  old 
tune — "  The  Devil  among  the  Tailors." 

'^  Now  ihey  come  to  the  brook  !'*  exclaims  Leath^,  who  has  been  orer 
ihe  ground ;  and  as  he  speaks,  Lucy  distinctly  sees  Mr.  Sp<mge*s  gather 
and  effort  to  dear  it  j  and— oh,  horror  I  the  hor^.^&p^-^'s  down — ^no^ 
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fe'fl  up !— and  her  lover's  in  his  seat  anin ;  and  she  flatten  herself  it 
iTM  the  Bfaeny  that  saved  him.  SfHosk/ — a  horse  and  lider  duck 
under ;  three  get  over ;  two  more  go  in ;  now  another  detxs  it,  and 
ihe  test  torn  tuL 

What  splaaldiigp  and  screaniog,  and  whipping  and  spnxnng,  and  how 
kopekes  m  chances  of  any  of  tbim  to  recover  their  lost  grG^nuL  The 
laee  is  now  daailj  between  five.  Now  for  the  wall]  It's  five  feet 
Inghy  boili  of  heavy  Mocks,  and  strong  in  the  siaked  out  part  As  he 
Hears  it,  Jack  sits  wdi  back,  gets  Daddy  Longlegs  well  by  tiie  head,  and 
gives  him  a  refresher  with  die  whip.  It  is  his  last  move!  His  horse 
comes,  neck  and  croi^  over  tnpon  mm,  rolling  Jack  up  like  a  ball  of 
worsted  on  the  &r  side.  At  the  tame  moment,  Mnltum  in  Pavo  goes  at 
ift  fuH  tilt,  and,  not  rising  an  indi,  sends  Captain  Boville  flying  one 
way,  his  saddle  another,  ^mself  a  third,  and  uie  stones  all  ways.  Mr. 
Sponge  then  slips  through,  closely  followed  by  Han^allows  and  a  jockey 
in  yellow,  with  a  tail  of  Uiree  afber  them  again.  They  then  pot  on  all 
the  steam  they  can  raise  over  the  twenty-acre  pastore  that  fdlows. 

The  white!— the  red!— the  yaller !— the  red !— the  v^iite  1— the  yaller ! 
and  anybody's  race  I  A  sheet  would  covrar  them!— crack!  whadc! 
crack !— how  they  flog ! 

Many  of  the  excited  spectators  begin  halloaing  and  straddling  and 
woridng  their  arms  as  if  their  gestures  aad  vociferations  would  assist 
die  race.  Lord  Seamperdale  stands  transfixed.  He  is  staring  through 
his  great  barnacles  at  the  awkwardly  lying  ball  diat  represents  Jade 
Spraggon. 

^  By  God  r  tKys  he,  in  an  under  tone  to  himself,  '*  /  believe  ki^s 
MUedl^  And  thereupon  he  swung  down  the  stand  stairs,  rushed  to  his 
horse,  and  clapping  spurs  to  his  sides,  stmck  across  coontry  to  where 
he  lay. 

Long  before  he  got  there  the  increased  nproar  of  the  spectators  an- 
nounced the  final  struggle;  and,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  ne  saw  white 
jacket  hugging  his  horse  home,  closely  followed  by  red,  and  shooting 
past  'die  winning-post 

^  D — n  that  Mr.  Sponge !"  growled  he,  as  the  cheers  of  the  winners 
dosed  the  scene. 

Chapter  LXXII. 
how  otheb  thinos  gamb  off. 

'TWERE  hard  to  say  whether  Lucy's  joy  or  Lord  Scamperdale's  grief 
was  most  overpowering^.  Each  foimd  relief  in  a  copous  flood  of  tears. 
Lucy  sobbed  and  laughed,  and  sobbed  and  htughed  again ;  and  seemed 
as  if  her  little  heart  would  burst  its  bounds.  The  mob,  ever  open  to 
sentiment— especially  the  sentiment  of  beaut^r — cheered  and  shouted  as 
ahe  rode  with  her  k>ver  fix>m  the  winning  to  the  weighing-^t 

<<  A',  she's  a  bmmy  *unr  exclaimed  a  countryman,  lookup  up  in  her 
&ce. 

<'  That  she  is  !*'  cried  another,  doing  the  same. 

''  Three  cheers  for  the  lady !"  shouted  a  tall  Shaggyford  rough,  taking 
off  his  woolly  cap,  and  waving  it. 

^Hoo-nyl  Aoo-ray!  koo-nyV  shouted  a  group  of  flannel-dad 
navvies. 

'<  Three  for  white  jacket  !**  then  roared  a  blue-coated  butcher,  who  had 
won  as  many  half-crowns. — Three  were  given  for  the  winner.   iOOqIc 
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'^  Throw  us  a  trifle  to  drink  the  lady*s  health  T  cried  a  naTvy;  an 
appeal  that  even  Mr.  SpoDge  could  not  resist  He  abadutely  chucked 
them  a  sovereign ! 

'^Long  life  to  yer  'oner!"  cried  a  ragged  Irishman,  catching  die 
sovereign  as  it  fell,  when  the  moh  instantly  downed  him  for  it. 

<<  Ol^  my  poor  dear  Jack !"  exclaimed  nis  lordship^  throwing  himadf 
off  his  horsCy  and  wringmg  his  hands  in  despair,  aa  a  select  party  of 
thimble-riggers,  who  had  eone  to  Jack's  assistance,  raised  him  up,  and 
turned  his  ghastly  face,  -mm  his  eyes  sauinting  inside  out,  and  the  foam 
stUl  on  his  mouth,  full  upon  him.  '*  On,  my  poor  dear  Jack  T  repeated 
his  lordship,  sinking  on  his  knees  beside  him,  and  grasping  his  cold,  stiff 
hand  as  he  spoke.     His  lordship  sunk  overpowered  upon  the  body. 

The  thimble-riggers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  ease  his 
lordship  and  Jack  of  their  watches  and  the  few  shillings  they  had  about 
them. 

YiThen  a  lord  is  in  distress,  consolation  is  never  long  in  coming ;  and 
his  lordship  had  hardly  got   over  the  first  paroxysms  of  grid^   and 

fathered  up  Jack's  cap  and  the  fraCTients  of  his  spectacles  together,  ere 
awleyford,  who  had  noticed  his  abrupt  departure  from  the  stand,  and 
scurry  across  country,  arrived  at  the  spot.  His  lordship  was  still  in  the^fbU 
agony  of  woe;  still  grasping  and  bedewing  Jack's  cold  hand  with  his  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Jack !  On,  my  dear  Jawleyford !  Oh,  my  dear  Jack !" 
sobbed  he,  as  he  mopped  the  fast-chasing  tears  from  his  grizly  cheeks 
with  a  cheap  pocket-handkerchief.  ^  Oh,  my  dear  Jack !  Ob,  my  dear 
Jawleyford !  Oh,  my  dear  Jack !"  repeated  he,  as  a  firesh  flood  spread 
o'er  the  rugged  sur&ce.  '^  Oh,  what  a  tr — ^tr — trump  be  was.  Shall 
never  get  sudi  another.  Nobody  could  s — s — lang  a  n — ^fi^ — field  as  he 
could ;"  and  then  his  feelinc^  wholly  choked  his  utterance  as  he  recollected 
how  easily  he  was  satisfied;  bow  ne  could  dine  off  tripe  and  cow-hed, 
mop  up  fat  porridge  for  brealdBEist,  and  never  grumbled  at  being  put  on  a 
bad  horse. 

The  news  of  a  man  being  killed  soon  reached  the  hill,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  the  mob  irom  our  hero  and  heroine,  causing  such  a  spread  of 
population  over  the  farm  as  must  have  been  hi^y  gratifying  to  Slyfield, 
who  stood  watching  the  crashing  of  the  fences  and  the  demolition  of  the 
gates,  thinking  how  he  was  paymg  his  landlord  off. 

Seeing  the  rude,  unmannerly  character  of  the  mob,  Jawleyford  got  his 
lordship  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  towards  the  hill,  his  lordship 
reeling,  rather  than  walking,  and  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  wild,  inco- 
herent cries  and  lamentations. 

"  Sing  out,  Jack  !  sing  out  I"  he  would  exclaim,  as  if  in  die  agony  of 
having  his  hounds  ridden  over  ;  then,  checking  himself,  he  would  slrake 
his  head  and  say,  "  Ah,  poor  Jack,  poor  Jack !  shall  never  look  upon  his 
like  again — shall  never  get  such  a  man  to  read  the  riot  act  and  keep  all 
square."    And  then  a  fresh  gush  of  tears  flooded  his  grizly  fisuse. 

His  nerves  were  so  dreadfully  shattered  that  he  stepped  into  Jawley- 
ford's  carriage  and  was  driven  to  Jawleyford  Court  almost  unconsciously, 
where  he  remained  long  enough  for  Mrs.  Jawleyford  to  persuade  him 
that  he  would  be  far  better  married,  and  that  either  of  her  amiable 
daughters  would  make  him  an  excellent  wife.  His  lordship,  af^r  mature 
consideration,  and  many  most  scrutinising  stares  at  both  of  them  through 
his  formidable  spectacles,  and  wondering  whidi  would  be  least  likely  to 
ruin  him,  decided  upon  taking  the  youngest ;  whereupon  our  old  friend 
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Puff  became  so  suddenly  sensible,  either  of  the  merits  of  miss,  or  of  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  having  a  lora  for  a  brother-in-law,  that  he  immediately  offered 
to  the  sister.  So  far,  therefore,  as  promoting  the  interests  of  matrimony, 
the  *'  Aristocratic*'  did  not  do  amiss.  We  may  here  add,  though  we  hope 
Sir  Charles  Wood  will  not  touch  us  up  for  the  advertisement  duty,  that 
Puff's  hounds  may  be  bad  for  a  trifle,  and  Bragg  will  be  thrown  into 
Ae  bargain. 

The  minor  casualties  of  those  few  butchering  spasmatic  moments  may 
be  briefly  dbmissed,  though  they  were  more  nmnerous  than  most  sports- 
men see  out  hunting  in  a  lifetime. 

One  horse  broke  his  back,  another  was  drowned,  Multum  in  Pavo  was 
cut  all  to  pieces,  his  rider  had  two  ribs  and  a  thumb  broken,  while  Far- 
mer Slyfield's  stack-yard  was  fired  by  some  of  the  itinerant  tribe,  and  all 
its  uninsured  contents  destroyed — so  that  his  landlord  was  not  the  only 
person  who  suffered  by  the  grand  occasion. 

Nor  was  this  aU,  for  Mr.  Numboy,  the  coroner,  hearing  of  Jack's  death, 
with  the  usual  eye  to  business,  insisted  on  holding  an  inquest  on  the 
body,  and  having  empannelled  a  matter-of-fact  jury — men  who  didn't  see 
the  advantage  of  steeple-chasing,  either  in  a  political,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, or  national  point  of  view,  and  who,  having  surveyed  the  line  and 
found  every  fence  dangerous,  and  the  wall  and  brook  doubly  so,  returned 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Mr.  Viney  for  setting  it  out,  who  was 
forthwith  committed  to  the  county  gaol  of  Limbo  Castle  for  trial  at  the 
ensuing  assizes,  from  whence,  as  the  benevolent  clerk  of  the  arraigns  will 
feelingly  say,  "  God  send  him  a  good  deliverance." 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  we  real  object  of  these  performances — 
the  £  8.  d. 

After  a  great  event — a  Derby,  Oaks,  or  Leeer — ^indeed,  now,  after 
some  of  the  smaller  fry,  the  newspapers  generally  devote  a  neat  para- 
graph or  two  to  what  is  called  ."  the  settling."  We  wish  we  could,  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  introduce  so  agreeable  a  scene  into  our  narra- 
tive, but  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  the  settling  was  almost  purely 
hypothetical.  YHiere  all  parties  go  to  win,  it  is  clear  that  none  make 
arrangements  to  pay ;  and  such  was  the  case  on  the  present  occasion. 
Many  of  the  hardy  "  tips"  sounded  the  loud  trumpet  of  victory,  proclaim- 
ing mat  their  innumerable  friends  had  feathered  their  nests  through  their 
agency ;  but  Peeping  Tom,  and  Sneaking  Joe,  and  Enoch  Wriggle,  the 
"  Honest  Man,"  &c,  found  it  convenient  to  bolt  from  their  respective 
establishments,  carrying  wilii  them  their  large  fire-screens,  camp-stools, 
and  boards  for  posting  up  their  Hsts,  and  set  up  in  new  names  in 
Other  quarters;  while  the  "  Hen  Angel"  was  shortly  afterwards  closed, 
and  the  presentation  tureen  made  into  white  soup. 

And  now  we  fancy  we  hear  some  impatient  reader,  seeing  us  gathering 
our  ends  for  a  close,  exclaim,  "Well,  well,  well,  but  where's  the  point — 
where's  the  point  of  all  this  rigmarole  ?" 

Gentle  reader,  there  is  no  pomt,  unless,  indeed,  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  deduce  for  yourself  as  points  that  hack-hunters  are  not,  in 
fEtshionable  phraseology,  the  pleasantest  **  conveyances"  in  the  world ; 
that  steeple-chases  are  generally  got  up  by  knaves  to  pigeon  fools;  that 
it  is  easier  to  win  money  than  to  get  it  paid,  and  that  it  is  not  every  man 
who  sports  a  red  coat,  even  though  he  append  a  pair  of  brown  bouts,  that 
is  WQith  the  ladies'  looking  after.  And  with  th^  very  sensible  remarks, 
we  tender  our  most  respectful  Adieus  1  r^  ^  ^  ^1  ^ 
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"  DANDY  NATS  "  COURTSHIP. 

BT  ALFRED  COIiE. 

^'  Dandt  Nat^  was  the  sobriquet  &cetioi2slj  and  descriptiTelj  be- 
stowed on  Mr.  Nathaniel  Higgins^  of  our  village.  Mr.  Higgins  was  a 
barber — I  beg  bis  pardon,  a  hairdresser ;  for  you  could  hardly  c^Smd 
the  little  man  more  seriously  than  by  applying  the  former  coarse  term 
to  his  *'  profession."  Imaginative  taUors  are  said  to  have  souls  above 
buttons.  Mr.  Higgins  had  a  soul  above  lather  and  shaving-cloths.  It 
is  true  that  his  limited  means  and  the  smallness  of  the  patronage  to  be 
obtained  in  so  humble  a  place  as  ^'  our  viUage,**  forced  him  to  handle 
the  razor  and  the  strop  as  well  as  the  scissors  and  the  curling-irons ;  but 
he  always  averred  that,  when  lathering  the  visages  of  country  bun^kina 
(at  1  J.  per  visage),  and  racing  off  their  stubUy  beards,  ms  soul  was 
not  in  his  occupation — ^his  thoughts  were  far  away.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve him ;  for  an  unlucky  ploughman  once  averred  that  thjB  romantic 
tonsor,  while  in  the  act  at  shaving  him,  had  suddenly  squeezed  his  nose 
with  such  intense  force  as  to  make  him  sneeze  violently,  thereby  brings 
ing  the  injured  feature  into  such  forcible  contact  with  the  razor,  as  neariy 
to  amputate  his  organ  of  smelliug  at  one  blow. 

''Pardon,  pard<ui!"  shouted  the  unhappy  Higgbs,  in  an  agony  oC 
alarm  at  what  he  had  done.     ''  Oh  1 1  was  thinking  of  her,^ 

''  Thinking  of  her  r  growled  and  sputtered  the  unfortunate  n^ugh- 
man,  holding  his  nose  so  tight  to  his  iaa^  that  he  appeared  aoubtful 
whether  it  would  not  tumble  off  if  he  let  go  his  hold ;  '^  thinking  of  her  I 
well,  dang  it  if  I'd  loike  to  be  her»  if  tli^t's  the  way  you  squeedges  her 
nose." 

y eiy  different  was  the  case  when  Miss  Tadpole,  the  daughter  of 
Squire  Tadpole,  sent  for  Mr.  Higgins  to  come  to  Tadpc^  Hall,  and  ''do 
her  hair^'  lor  a  race-ball  or  a  dmner  at  the  coun^  member*s.  Then, 
indeed,  the  hiurdressor's  whole  heart  was  in  his  task ;  he  gave  the  reina 
to  his  imagination ;  but  it  was  only  to  bring  its  workings  to  bear  upoa 
the  subject  of  his  duties;  only  that  his  genius  might  devise  some  new  and 
artistic  groupang  of  the  side  curls,  some  never4wfore-attempted  fold  of 
the  t(»>-knot  of  tlie  "  bell  chevreloor"  (as  he  termed  it)  of  the  cano^- 
headed  Miss  Wilhelmina  Tadpole. 

It  will  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  sobriquet  bestowed  oa  our 
friend,  that  he  was  very  careful  of  his  personal  i^vpeacance ;  and  sud^ 
was  the  case.  Not  only  were  his  own  hair  and  whiskers  bru^ied,  oiledi 
cturled,  and  arranged  with  a  precision  and  an  eye  to  effect,  that  rendezea 
them  living  and  moving  evidences  of  his  professioQal  skill,  but  in  every 
portion  of  his  dress  he  was  no  less  particular.  Whei^  doffing  tb 
tonsorial  apron,  he  prepared  to  sally  fo^  for  a  walk  in  our  village,  he 
might  be  seen  arrayed  in  brilliant  nankeen  "  unmentionables,^  violet 
sprig-pattern  waistcoat,  and  coat  oi  bright  bottle-gfeen,  with,  brass 
butt<ms ;  a  white  hat,  Berlin  gloves,  variegated  neck^oth  (crimsoA  the 
predominating  colour),  and  shoes  with  the  largest  of  ties  of  the  broadest 
of  riband.  The  hat  was  worn  slightly  on  one  side  ;  and  in  lus  hand  was 
flourished  a  cane  of  slender  dimensions,  surmounted  by  an  "  albata**  to^ 
r^esentmg  the  head  of  an  animal,  supposed,  by  charitaMe  aookg^ita^ 
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to  be  meant  for  a  fox.  His  person  was  not^  bj  any  means  commanding, 
though  Nat  him^lf  believea  it  to  be  graceful ;  neither  was  his  face, 
judged  by  ordinary  standards,  handsome ;  indeed,  it  was  so  extremely 
puny-looking,  that  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  idtal  energy  of  his  body 
had  been  exhausted  on  his  hair. 

In  our  village  there  also  resided  a  young  se^stress,  who,  by  her  own 
labour,  supported  herself  and  her  bedridden  mother.  She  was  a  remark-^ 
aUy  pretty  girl,  with  a  merry  voice,  a  laughing  eye,  and  one  of  those 
biimant  complexions  which  defy  the  evil  influences  of  hard  work  and  close 
confinement  in-doors.  Many  were  the  admirers  and  lovers  of  pretty  Mary 
Jenkins.  But  either  Mary  was  too  fastidious  in  her  taste,  or  too  cold- 
hearted  to  care  for  the  swams  who  said  tKey  were  dying  for  her.  At  all 
events,  not  one  among  them  could  boast  of  any  mai^s  of  her  preference ; 
and  one  or  two  who  had  been  bold  enough  to  *^  pop  the  question,"*  had 
met  with  decided  refusals ;  though  they  confessed,  uiat  it  had  been  done 
with  such  consideration  for  their  feelings  by  Mary,  that  they  loved  her 
better  than  ever  after  they  had  ceased  to  hope  that  she  would  smile  on 
tfieirsuit. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Higgins  was  decidedly  sentimentaL  Therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  imagined  himself  very  desperately  in  love  with  the 
&scinating  Mary.  like  sentimental  young  gentlemen  of  all  classes,  no 
sooner  did  the  idea  of  his  being  the  victim  of  the  tender  passion  seize 
him,  than  he  began  to  write  poetry.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  senti- 
mental men  always  fancy  that  bad  verses  have  a  greater  effect  than  good 
prose  on  the  female  mind ;  consequently  Mr.  Hig^ns,  having  finished  off 
five  or  six  ^^  shavings''  one  morning,  sat  himself  down  with  a  steel  pen,  a 
penny  bottle  of  ink,  and  a  clean  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  determined  **  to 
give  vent  to  his  feelings,"  as  he  said,  in  poetry.  And  here,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  it  has  always  struck  us  that  it  must  be  exceedingly  annoying 
to  a  gentleman  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  seeking  to  express  his  '*  burn- 
ing thoughts''  in  verse,  to  be  etemaUy  brought  to  a  "  pull-up"  for  want 
of  a  rhyme.  Perhaps  it  is  our  own  want  of  poetical  inspiration  that  has 
put  this  very  prosaic  idea  into  our  head.  Certainly,  we  did  once  attempt 
to  perpetrate  an  amatory  effusion  in  verse,  but  when  we  sought  for  a 
rhymd  to  "  Cupid,"  the  only  one  we  could  hit  on  was  "  stupid."  It  looked 
ominous;  so  we  refirained,  and  have  stuck  to  prose  ever  since.  But  we 
are  digressing. 

Af^r  four  hours'  intense  labour  our  friend  Nat  had  produced  the  follow- 
ing oflspring  of  his  brain : 

Lovely  girl,  you've  won  my  heart: 
Oh,  if  you  oidy  knew  the  smart 
Which  you've  given  to  that  parti 
Dare  I  tell  you  all  I  feel? 
Dare  I  on  the  hearth-rug  kneel 
At  your  feet,  and  tell  vou  then 
Fm  the  wretchedest  of  men 
If  you  will  not  deign  to  bless 
Him  that  is  in  such  distress? 
Beauteous  Mary!  hear  me  swear 
By  that  lovely  head  of  hair. 
Which  these  fineera  dress'd  <ine  d^ 
.  For  the  ball  on  first  of  May, 
How  I  lovo  yon,  on  the  whole. 
Better  than  my  heart  and  soul. 
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If  joall  only  deign  to  giye 

One  small' smile,  Til  happy  liye.  • 

But,  if  you  reject  my  prayer, 

Mary,  not  another  hair 

Shall  these  wretched  fingers  dress — 

m  die!  but  lore  you  none  the  less!** 

How  many  sheets  of  paper  the  poet  spoilt  in  copjdng  out  this  beaotifbl 
production  of  his  genius  is  not  recordea,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their 
cost  equalled  the  proceeds  of  several  "  shaves,"  "  cuttings,*'  "  curlings," 
and  *'  dressings."  At  length,  however,  the  feat  was  accomplished  ;  and, 
although  one  or  two  "  h*s"  got  hlotted  in  the  bows,  and  one  or  two  "y's" 
kicked  their  neighbours  in  an  unpleasant  manner,  Mr.  Higg^  was  alto- 
gether proud  of  his  caUigraphy. 

Foldmg  the  note  carefully,  and  sticking  it  into  the  pocket  of  the  sprig- 
pattern  waistcoat,  af^r  an  elaborate  toilet  ''  Dandy  Nat"  sallied  fi>rth  to 
visit  the  fiur  milliner. 

Bolder  men  than  Nathaniel  Higgins  have  felt  something  very  like  tre- 
pidation when  approaching  the  habitation  where  *  dwells  we  laay  of  their 
love" — at  all  events,  before  the  delicate  question  has  been  asked  and 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  will  reiyldy  be  believed,  therefore,  that 
the  hairdresser's  legs  shook  under  him  in  the  most  absurd  style;  and  his 
hand  trembled  so  violently  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  little  brass  knocker  of 
Mrs.  Jenkins's  door,  that  the  rap  he  gave  was  almost  involuntary,  and 
sent  forth  a  little  quivering  sound,  as  if  the  head  of 'the  knocker  was 
having  a  quiet  laugh  at  hb  agitated  appearance. 

Mary  herself  opened  the  door,  and  with  a  smiling  and  blushing  counte- 
nance negged  the  visitor  to  enter.  Nat  stanmiered  out  something  in- 
tended for  a  greeting,  and  followed  her  into  the  pariour,  treading  on  the 
tail  of  a  slumbering  cat,  which  forthwith  struck  her  claws  into  his  nan- 
keens. Mara  dragged  o£P  the  cat  and  beat  it ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
this  little  incident  had  by  no  means  tended  to  strengthen  the  poor  man's 
nerves. 

"  Nice  day,  miss,"  said  Nat,  bolting  out  the  words. 

'<Do  you  really  think  so,  Mr.  Higgins?  I'm  afraid  its  raining  a 
little." 

Poor  Nat  had  inade  a  bad  shot,  so  he  was  obHged  to  say  he  rather 
liked  rain  than  otherwise. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  afiter  which  Mary  inquired,  '<  Are  you  gomg 
to  the  dance  next  Monday,  Mr.  Higgins  ?*' 

*'  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  replied  Nat,  very  quickly ;  and  then,  suddenly 
checking  himself,  *'  that  is~no — at  least,  Tm  not  certain.     It  depen(U 

on  one  thing "     Here  he  stammered,  and  looked  so  queer  that  IMBss 

Jenkins  inquired  if  he  was  ill. 

"  Oh,  no !  That  is — yes — ^not  exactly — ^but  here^  you  see **  stut- 
tered the  little  man,  laying  his  hand  on  hb  waistcoat. 

<<  A  pain  in  the  chest  ?"  said  Mary,  looking  quite  unconscious.  ^<  Colds 
are  so  very  much  about  Have  you  ever  tried  those  new  wafers  that  Mr. 
Drugs  sells?" 

"  N-o-o-o,"  said  poor  Nat;  "not 'exactly.  You  see  it's  not  thai;  its 
not  a  bodily  illness  "  And  here  he  put  on  such  a  diabolical  leer  that 
Mary  could  scarcely  tell  whether  to  laugh  or  scream.  She  certainly 
thought  he  was  mad. 
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''  Fray,  Mr.  Higgins,  excuse  me,**  she  said,  '*  but  I  really  must  go  to 
poor  mamma.*'    And  she  rose  to  depart 

"  Oh,  yes— exactly  so— good-by — stay,  Miss  Jenkins."  He  fumbled 
in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  thrust  a  piece  of  paper  into  her  hands,  saying, 
''  Bead  that,*'  with  a  half  despairing  look,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
nearly  breaking  his  neck  over  the  sleepy  cat,  who,  however,  had  no  time 
to  stick  her  claws  against  his  nankeens  before  he  escaped. 

In  an  agony  of  mind  "  Dandy  Nat"  rushed  bade  to  his  own  shop.  He 
was  dread^ly  afraid  that  he  had  not  made  a  favourable  impression.  He 
b^ian  to  wonder  why  he  had  not  said  half  a  hundred  fine  things  that 
seemed  to  come  so  naturally  into  his  head  now.  He  tried  to  recollect 
what  he  had  said ;  but  he  could  recollect  nothing,  except  that  his  leg  was 
still  sore  from  the  indentation  of  the  cat's  claws. 

"  Confound  the  cat !"  he  muttered.  **  It  was  she  that  put  everything 
out  of  my  head.  Well,  never  mind ;  if  that  girl  has  a  heart,  I  don^ 
think  she  11  resist  those  verses.'* 

With  this  gratifying  reflection  he  consoled  himself,  and  fell  into  a  fit 
of  musing,  which  lasted  half  an  hour.  He  was  then  aroused  by  a  boy 
knocking  at  his  door,  and,  on  opening  it,  a  letter  was  thrust  into  his 
hand.     "  From  Miss  Jenkins,"  the  urchin  said,  "and  no  answer.'* 

With  trembling  hands  he  seized  the  sweet  missive,  and,  bolting  his 
door,  broke  the  seal  and  opened  it.  An  inclosure  fell  to  the  ground ; 
but  before  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  he  read  the  note,  which  was  in  her 
baodwriting,  as  follows : 

"  Miss  Jenkins's  compliments  to  Mr.  Higgins,  and  returns  him  the 
paper  he  left  with  Miss  J.  She  cannot  understand  what  Mr.  Higgins 
could  mean  in  giving  the  note  to  her,  as  it  cannot  possibly  be  any  aflPair 
of  hers.  If  Mr.  Higgins  means  that  he  is  in  want  of  a  small  loan,  no 
doubt  her  mamma  will  be  happy  to  supply  Mr.  Higgins ;  but  he  really 
should  apply  in  a  less  extraordinary  manner." 

A  horrid  doubt  seized  poor  Higgins  as  he  read  this  letter.  He  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  waistcoat-pocket.  The  verses  were  still  there !  He 
picked  up  the  inclosure  which  had  fallen  from  Mary's  note.  Alas !  it 
was  a  dunning  epistle  from  the  laundress  that  washed  and  did  for  him. 

"  Mr.  higgins 

(<  sir — i  doante  konsidur  yor  condick  bekummin  of  a  jentelman 
not  too  menshun  an  aredressur  not  to  pay  me  the  2  and  9  has  you  o  me 
80  long  a  poore  loan  widdur  and  shal  summins  you  too  Cownte  Korte  if 
not  pade  at  wunce  "  mare  jones." 

The  unhappy  Nat  never  moved  for  half  an  hour  afber  this  horrid  catas- 


trophe.    His  first  sane  action  was  to  rush  off  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  and  book  himself  for  London.   He  has  never  visited  "  our  village 
since  that  day;  but  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  though  he  always  vows  tnat 
<<mare  jones"  blighted  the  hopes  of  his  heart,  ne  did  settle  accounts 
with  his  laundress. 
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RUSSIAN  DIPLOMACY. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  in  the  annals  <^  European  diplomacy,  and  in 
the  yioissitudes  of  inteniAtional  affairs,  to  see  the  foreign  poHcj  of  Russia 
unsuccessfuL  No  other  power  has  ever  acquired  so  undisputed  a  r^m.* 
tataon  for  depth  of  conception  in  its  designs,  and  £fxt  skill  in  thdir  exeeu- 
tion,  as  she  has  established  during  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  oentary. 
Fast  events  undoubtedly  warrant  this  conclusion  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
few  acquiations  of  territory  hare  been  obtained  hy  the  Cars  throuek 
military  superiority ;  and  predominant  influence  in  foreign  states  has  m 
more  than  one  instance  been  founded  and  maintained  hy  them,  witboat 
an  open  cessation  of  amicable  relations  with  their  competitors.  Negotia* 
tion  nas  even,  occasionally,  secured  to  Russia  advantages  which  the  £orce 
of  arms  had  failed  in  achieving,  and  so  thoroughly  versed  is  she  in  the 
art  of  turning  defeat  into  victory,  that  she  has  sometimes  gained  more  at 
the  point  of  the  pen  than  at  that  of  the  sword.  Couriand  and  lavonia, 
Bothnia,  Finland,  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Ukraine,  were  all  successiTely  annexed  to  the  growing  empire  with  the 
most  consummate  address ;  even  the  peace  of  Tilsit  confened  on  it  aa 
accession  of  territory,  although  produced  by  the  disasters  of  Austeriitz 
and  Friedland;  and  in  1812,  when  the  Russian  army  was  driven  across 
the  Danube  by  the  Tivkish  troops  of  the  celebrated  Ahmed  Aga,  and 
when  their  own  country  was  threatened  by  the  most  gigantic  invaaoa  of 
modem  times,  under  a  leader  such  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  by  which  their  frontier  was  pushed  feom  the  Niester  to  the 
Pmth.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  this  latter  capitulation,  wluch  deprived 
the  Sultan  of  the  half  of  one  of  his  provinces,  he  was  betnmd  hy  Mouronsi, 
a  Greek,  who  paid  for  his  treachery  with  his  head,  but  tne  Russians  have 
never  shown  themselTes  over-scrupulous  about  the  means,  provided  their 
end  be  attained,  and  this  circumstance  may  more  justly  be  considered  as 
an  example  of  their  clever  diplomacy  than  as  an  exception  to  their 
general  system. 

Nous  avons  change  tout  cda,  like  Moli^'s  Medeein  malgrt  iui, 
when  he  was  detected  feeling  for  his  patient's  heart  oa  the  right  nde ; 
tempora  mulantUTf  &c,  ana  in  the  veiy  town  where  Bessarabia  was 
separated  by  treaiy  from  the  Moldarian  territory  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire and  incorporated  with  Russia,  the  policy  of  the  Czar  has  su&red 
continual  discomfiture  by  that  of  the  Sultan. 

General  Duhamel,  the  political  agent  attached  to  the  Russian  anny  of 
occupation  in  the  Danubian  Provinces,  has  met  with  more  than  his  match 
at  Bucharest  in  the  person  of  Ahmed  Vefyk  Effendi,  the  Turkish  com- 
missioner. Not  only  has  each  thrust  been  parried,  and  all  attacks  have 
been  foiled,  but  eveiy  inch  of  ground  disputed  has  been  won  hy  the 
champion  of  Islam. 

An  attempt  to  foment  an  insurrection,  or  at  least  to  represent  the 
semblance  oi  (me,  which  was  made  last  summer  for  the  purpoae  of  provii^ 
the  necessity  of  the  Russian  military  occiiqiation,  resulted  in  total  feilure 
through  the  vigilance  and  firmness  of  the  Sultan's  delegate. 

A  scheme  to  obtain  a  public  admission  by  the  hospodar  or  bey  of 
Wallachia,  commonly  miscalled  the  prince,  that  the  security  of  the 
country  was  in  danger,  partially  succeeded  in  consequence  of  the  lament- 
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aUe  sabmisaioii  of  diat  fimctionary  to  the  influence  of  Russia ;  but  an 
able  adyantage  was  taken  of  tbe  proclamation  by  forcing  tbe  govemor  of 
the  province  to  realise  on  bis  own  Riissianised  office-bearers  the  menaces 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  level  at  the  heads  of  imaginary  agitators ; 
and  the  principal  pul^  servants,  who  were  attached  to  the  interests  of 
tbe  court  of  St.  Petersbur^h,  and  warmly  supported  by  General  Du- 
hamely  were  summarily  dismissed  by  the  opportune  in»stance  of  Yefyk 
EffendL 

The  next  diall^ge  of  the  Russian  commissioner  was  flung  at  the  head 
of  his  Ottoman  colleague  by  the  most  open  endeavours  to  dictate  the  elec- 
tion  of  the  metropolitan  biwop.  The  voters  were  packed,  secretly  gained, 
and  finally  bound  by  the  most  solenm  oath  to  support  the  Russian  candi- 
date. The  representative  of  the  sovereign  of  these  provinces,  styled  by  a 
pleasant  fiction  of  the  natives  Principalities,  could  not  look  on  in  sil^:ice 
when  an  unfounded  right  of  meddling  in  their  ^Sam  was  thus  assumed 
by  a  foreign  power,  which  asserts  an  uniustifiabie  claim  to  a  protectorate 
over  tiiem.  He  remonstrated  with  the  electors  so  strenuously  tnat  Russian 
influence  and  Wallachian  oaths  were  alike  forgotten,  and  the  candidate 
whom  Genecal  Duhamel  and  his  confederates,  the  subordinate  agents  of 
Russia,  most  especially  opposed,  was  duly  raised  to  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  of  the  provincial  church. 

A  Russian  officer  of  high  military  rank  had  meanwhile  been  diverting 
himseJf  by  making  variious  excursions  from  his  post  in  one  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire;  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  on  every  such 
occasion,  both  going  and  coming,  hb  way  seemed  always  to  lie  through 
Wallachia.  The  notoriously  detestable  town  of  Bucharest  appeared  to 
have  the  most  irresistible  charms  for  him  alone.  "With  exidtation  he 
arrived,  and  in  sorrow  he  tore  himself  away*  Ccmstantinople  and  Naples^ 
these  vaunted  beauties  of  the  w<Hrld,  were  not  more  lovely  in  his  sight; 
London  and  PiEiris,  those  vast  temples  of  varied  enjoyment,  were  less  rich 
in  resources  for  his  amusement.  It  was  remarkabl^  however,  that,  sin- 
gularly enough,  during  each  sojourn  <^  this  Muscovite  errant,  the  fickle 
minds  of  the  boyards  were  more  than  usually  wavering;  and,  after  hit 
departure,  it  always  took  s<Mne  time  to  bring  them  back  to  their  normal 
state  of  nullity.  The  visits  suddenly  ceased ;  though  announced,  they  re- 
mained unreaiksed;  and  at  last  it  became  generaUy  imderstood  that  some 
impediment  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  these  little  diversions.  The 
Turkish  commissioner  said  nothing ;  but  it  was  evidently  a  sore  subject 
with  the  Russian  agents,  and  their  indiscreet  mortification  soon  betrayed 
the  £Kt  that  he  had  made  such  representations  as  effectually  curtailed  the 
ndgralory  propoasities  of  this  gi^t  political  bird  of  passage  or  of  pey. 

Rumours  were  also  rife  on  the  topic  of  a  full  exposure  of  all  the  miquit- 
ons  practices  of  the  Russians,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  Danubian  trade 
at  the  Sufina  mouth  of  that  river,  and,  tbe  special  convention  with  Austria 
having  latdy  expired,  smous  i^prehensions  were  entertained  lest  the  un- 
compromising investigations  of  tne  Ottoman  commissioner  might  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  fEudhtation  of  the  navigation  by  other 
powers  invested  with  the  right  of  control  ov»  that  important  position 
which  Russia  has  surreptitiously  occupied.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
Sulina  was  sufficient  to  bring  on  a  shivering  fit  of  ague;  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Yefyk  Effendi,  it  invariiably  threw  the  Russian  commissioner  into 
afeves. 
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A  panic  seemed  likewise  to  have  spread  along  the  wh<^  line  of  the 
sanitary  cordon  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
frontier  of  Hangaiy.  Lazarettoes  tottered  to  their  very  foundations; 
Russian  police  spies,  decked  in  borrowed  plumage  of  healdi  officers, 
applied  to  be  transferred  to  other  department^  as  rats  are  said  to  abandon 
falling  houses;  shipmasters  arriving  in  the  Danube  had  the  assurance  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  they  would  still  be  obliged  to  perform  quarantine; 
and,  in  short,  Russia  felt  that  this  powerful  political  instrument  was 
slipping  through  her  fingers.  Who  was  the  daring  reformer  that  ventured 
to  drag  it  from  her  grasp? 

"  Vefyk  Effendi — it  could  be  no  one  but  Vefyk  Effendi,"  said  the 
emperor's  agents  in  Wallachia.  '*  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  die  hands  of 
this  Philistine  ?" 

And  nothing  was  spared  by  the  scalpel  of  so  bold  a  dissecter ;  nothing 
was  held  sacred  by  him  ;  no  abuse  of  power,  however  plausible;  no  un« 
warrantable  assumption  of  authority,  be  it  ever  so  friendly;  and  no  en- 
croachment on  the  Sultan*s  rights,  though  sanctioned  by  dme;  nothing 
could  elude  his  inquisitorial  glance,  or  escape  his  critical  analysis.  Even 
the  military  occupation,  that  mighty  engine  of  usurpation,  found  itself  at 
last  thrown  headlong  into  the  bdance;  and  so  weighty  was  the  hand  which 
fell  on  the  other  scale,  that  ^nerals  and  corporals,  Cossacks  and  Calmucks, 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  arms  and  baggage,  were  evidently  all 
about  to  kick  the  beam.  This  prospect  soon  became  known ;  indeed,  the 
Russians  themselves  allowed  the  alarming  probability  to  transpire  through 
various  arrangements,  such  as  making  contracts  for  provisions  under  a 
condition  that  they  might  be  rescinded  without  loss  if  provisions  should 
no  longer  be  required,  and  other  indications. 

The  Ottoman  commissioner,  however,  seemed  to  be  indifiFerent  to  all 
these  foreshadowings  of  great  events,  which  passed  apparently  unnoticed 
by  him  ;  he  was  so  calm  and  imperturbable,  that  he  should  have  been  the 
last  person  who  could  be  suspected  of  having  accomplished  such  over- 
whelming results.  Yet  the  Russian  agents  in  the  Danubian  Provinces  of 
Turkey,  both  accredited  and  occult,  were  so  unjust  as  to  imagine  ihaX  he 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  and  they  reported  to  head-quarters  that 
nothing  could  be  done  as  long  as  Vefyk  Efiendi  should  occupy  his  pres^ 
post,  and  that  much  of  what  had  been  done  in  former  years  would  pro- 
bably be  undone  by  him. 

Tnis  was  too  bad.  The  most  vigorous  efforts  must  be  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  troublesome  Turk.  Virulent  remonstrances  at  Constantinople, 
elaborate  despatches  of  deprecation,  and  even  sundry  dark  inonuations 
of  a  somewhat  warlike  character,  were  all  tried  in  vain,  for  the  Ottoman 
Porte  was  fully  informed  of  the  real  bearing^  of  the  case.  At  length  a 
bright  thought  dawned  on  the  benighted  and  baffled  cabinet  of  the  Csar. 
Celebrated  precedents  were  quot^  to  support  it.  Had  not  Peter  the 
Great  been  extricated  from  a  still  more  serious  jeopardy  on  the  Pruth  ? 
and  had  not  his  Empress  Catherine  done  it  by  sendmg  her  jewel-case  to 
the  grand  vizier?  In  historical  accuracy  they  shone  no  more  than  in 
skilful  diplomacy.    But  what  did  that  matter  ?  they  would  try  it. 

At  gossip-loving  Bucharest  few  secrets  remain  long  sucn;  and  little 
negotiations  of  this  nature  are  too  much  every-day  occurrences  to  be 
carefully  enveloped  in  mystery.  There  is  always  some  immaculate  citisen 
to  attra^  attention  to  the  heinous  sms  of  otners^perhaps  to  divert  it 
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from  his  Ofwn — and  it  i»  quite  astoniflhing  how  thoroughly  acquainted 
every  one  is  with  the  afifairs,  both  official  and  private,  of  every  one  else. 
Some  even  inform  against  themselves ;  for  there  is  an  instance  on  record  of 
the  oorrnptor  himse^,  a  high  functionary,  complaining  bitteriy  and  loudly 
of  having  had  his  bribe  refused  by  a  British  consul-general^  and  he  com- 
plained, not  of  the  latter  having  declined  oommittbg  a  dishonest  action 
and  a  breach  of  public  trust,  nor  of  his  having  ordered  his  servants  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  house,  but  of  his  having  had  the  arrogance  to  expect 
a  larger  sum  for  the  £iivour  required.  In  such  a  communily,  where  no 
social  stigma  exists,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  soon  have 
become  a  topic  of  public  conversation,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
considered  as  a  proof  of  able  policy  that  the  Russians  had  destined  a 
certain  amount  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  present  Ottoman  commb- 
sioner  from  the  Moldo-Wallachian  Provinces.  At  Constantinople  they 
ftiled.  But  the  Effendi  might  resign  voluntarily  for  a  consideration, 
and  the  oondderation  was  according^  reduced  to  figures  in  the  shape 
of  so  many  thousand  ducats  of  gold. 

^  Very  good,"  said  the  Turk,  on  hearing  it  **  My  price  is  Bessarabia. 
Let  that  province  be  given  back  to  the  Sultan,  and  I  will  redgn  at 
once." 

It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  witty  young  diplomatist  of  the  East 
was  making  game  of  those  of  the  North.  Such  a  humiliation  was  as 
yet  unheard  of.  Tell  it  not  in  London,  and  whisper  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Paris — at  least,  until  a  remedy  be  found.  General  Duhamel  was 
unwell ;  in  £Eict,  he  was  very  seriously  indisposed.  His  fever  and  ague 
had  become  chronic,  and  the  same  remedy  might  be  applied  to  his  malady 
and  to  his  inefficiency — to  wit,  change  of  air.  As  Russian  commissioner 
in  the  Danubian  Provinces,  he,  the  veteran  hero  of  a  hundred  diplomatic 
fights,  had  allowed  the  unparalleled  audacity  of  an  antagonist  not  half  his 
aee,  and  comparatively  a  tyro  in  the  profession,  to  banter  him,  to  outwit 
hmi,  to  browbeat  him,  to  upset  him,  to  demolish  him.  He  had  suffered 
the  Osmanli  to  bait  the  Russian  bear,  to  pipe  for  him  to  dance,  and  then, 
worst  of  all,  to  laugh  at  him.  The  commissioner  must  be  recalled, 
and  In  short,  he  was  recalled.     As  a  respected  invalid,  whose 

shattered  frame  was  sinking  under  unremitting  exertions  in  his  country's 
cause,  he  announced  the  gracious  permission  vouchsafed  him  by  his 
august  sovereign  to  recruit  his  fkiling  strength  in  the  retirement  of  his 
home  and  famuy  circle ;  and  he  accordinely  lef^  Bucharest  for  Russia — 
in  very  indifferent  health,  it  is  true— on  the  28th  of  January,  186L 

Like  the  dying  gladiator  who  raised  his  nerveless  arm  to  strike  one  last 
and  feeble  blow,  the  routed  general  got  up  a  very  nice  little  arrangement, 
however,  a  day  or  two  before  his  departure.  It  was  intimated  to  the  cor- 
porations of  merchants  and  tradesmen  that  the  Russian  commissioner 
would  be  glad  to  receive  a  visit  from  them,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
Wallachia.  Some  of  them  went — neither  many  nor  remarkable  for  their 
respectabiHlv — and,  after  a  few  commonplaces  had  been  exchanged  on 
the  appropriate  themes  of  thanks  for  ^e  attention,  regret  for  the  loss,  and 
good  wishes  for  the  journey,  the  astonished  burgesses  of  Bucharest  were 
shown  into  a  private  room  by  a  secretary,  and  requested  to  sign  an 
address  illustrative  of  the  sentiments  which  they  had  verbally  expressed. 
Most  of  them  affixed  their  signatures  without  attempting  to  read  the 
document ;  but  two  or  three,  who  could  read  it,  and  had  the  curiosity  to 
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do  80,  related  that  its  paiport  comprehended  a*  great  deal  more  tiian  -wtt 
annoanced.  It  was»  iq  fiict,  a  vote  of  thaDks  for  the  preserration  of 
public  tranquillity,  throogh  the  mediom  of  the  Russian  army  of  occupa- 
tion, during  a  period  of  undoubted  danger ;  and  it  conoioded  hj  a  deda- 
ration  of  tm  grateful  satisfaction  felt  hj  tiie  Wallaohian  peopfe  on  seeing 
that  they  stiu  enjoyod  the  indispensable  protection  of  tno  emperor's 
troops ;  besides  rarious  personal  compliments  to  the  commissioiier.  Thus 
did  the  fiM!tion  hope  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  necessily  of  continuinr 
the  mifitary  occupation ;  and,  doubtless,  the  document  wiU  be  made  macfi 
of.  But  it  was  merely  the  gracing  of  the  drowning  man  at  a  straw,  fbr 
truth  is  tnith,  and  it  must  eventnalW  prenul  over  fictitious  and  artfiytlhr- 
eontrived  appearances ;  that  truth  being,  that  no  one  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  present  state  of  the  Danubiaa  Provinces 
can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  is  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  dianoe 
of  the  public  peace  being  disturbed,  or  can  otherwise  condude  than  by 
admittmg  that  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
and  intolerably  burdensome  to  the  pi^ulation. 

It  is  said  tliat  a  similar  project  was  mooted  in  a  higher  quarter,  and 
that  the  divan,  or  assembly,  was  summoned  to  meet,  nominally  tor  the 
examination  of  the  budget,  but  really  with  a  view  to  obtain  signatures 
adulatory  of  an  usurped  protectorate,  and  prejudicial  to  iSaa  best  interests 
of  the  country.  Prelates  arrived  ^m  their  sees  to  take  their  seats,  and 
act  as  traitors ;  and  boyards  flocked,  to  testify  thor  abject  servility.  Tlie 
wires  of  all  these  puppets  were  set  in  motion  by  a  person  who  in  himsdf 
comprises  a  small  epitome  of  the  Wallachian  public  functionaries ;  his 
tactics  are  combined  of  two  elements, — blind  obedjeoee  to  Roasia,  and 
keen-sighted  self-interest ;  his  avocations  are  made  up  of  whipping-in  the 
Russian  adherents  for  his  employers,  and  of  pecnlatii^  on  a  most  extensive 
scale ;  and  his  career  offers  a  not  uncommcm  example  of  elevatioQ  ixota  a 
menial  situation,  in  which  he  received  the  visitm*  dk)ak8  at  a  boyard's 
door,  to  an  official  post,  which  places  almost  the  whole  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  his  hands ;  whue  his  rank  is  now  diat  of  a  boyard  of  the 
first  class,  and  his  honours  include  several  orders  of  knighthood,  fbr  the 
Russians  follow  an  inverse  principle  from  that  of  the  ancient  Jews,  who 
^ced  theb  thieves  on  the  cross,  and  not  dieir  crosses  on  Uie  thief. 
This  is  just  the  sort  of  man  that  Russia  requires,  and  she  allows  him  to 
enrich  mmself  by  personal  dishonesty  in  consideration  of  his  usefulness 
as  an  agent  of  her  designs.  In  the  case  of  the  projected  addresses, 
however,  his  usual  dexterity  failed  him,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  that 
the  same  salutary  influence,  which  had  already  done  so  mudi  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  tne  Sultan  in  two  of  the  provinces  of  which  he  is  the 
exclusive  sovereign,  had  again  interposed,  the  fiicts  are  certain  that  the 
corporations  showed  little  zeal  and  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  the  Russian  commissioner,  and  the  result  of  the  assemblage  of 
magnates  was  in  reality  a  sterile  cUscussion  on  financial  subjects. 

The  state  of  this  brandi  of  the  admimstration  is  £ur  fix>D%  being  sa^ 
fectory,  and  the  causes  of  the  evil  are  in  a  great  measure  attribu^ble  to 
that  same  obnoxious  Russian  occupation;  fbr  the  army,  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  of  his  own  good  pleasure  and  finr  his  own  eqtedal 
purposes,  sent  into  a  neighbouring  empire  in  time  of  peace,  is  supported 
by  the  subjects  of  the  potentate  reigning  there,  who  is  ostensibly  his 
ally.     This  is,  indeed,  a  phenomenon  in  the  system  of  international 
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feiations ;  for  where  else  does  there  exist  a  population  snffering  neither 
from  foreign  inTaskm  nor  civil  war,  whidi  has  ever  home  the  hurdan  of 
nuuntaining  a  foreign  army,  forced  upon  it,  unad:ed,  under  the  pretext 
fi  doing  it  a  service  which  is  nmtiber  required  nor  realised,  and  when 
thai  population  belongs  to  an  empire  possessing,  now,  one  of  the  finest 
regular  armies  in  Europe?  But  Turkey  has  not  yet  raised  her  voice  on 
ihe  subject  of  the  expenses  of  the  Russian  troops ;  and,  when  she  does^ 
her  present  attitude  will  enable  her  to  speak  loudly.  That  vmce  must 
raise  an  echo  in  every  state  of  Europe  wh^  justice  is  appreciated. 

Upwaids  of  7,000,000  of  piastres,  at  about  sixty-five  to  the  pound 
iteiliW,  have  already  been  expended  by  the  province  of  WaUachia  for 
die  billeting  and  provisioning  of  the  Rusaan  troops ;  2,000,000  of  that 
sum  have  been  levied  by  a  special  tax  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this 
outlay,  while  the  remainder  augments  the  debt  of  the  vistiari,  or  local 
treasury ;  and  Russia  constitutes  herself  a  creditor  for  30,000,000  more 
to  cover  the  pay  of  her  officers  and  soldiers  quartered  in  WaUachia.  If 
ao  enormous  a  debt  is  admowledged,  in  addition  to  the  deficit  now  exist- 
ing, there  will  not  be  any  possibility  of  facing  the  current  expenses  of 
the  province,  and  it  is  prdlMtbly  ^e  wish  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
bring  matters  to  this  pass,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  follow  the 
IsraeiitiBh  practice  of  possessing  himself  irrevocably  of  the  property  held 
in  pawn  b^  him.  The  native  fonctionaries  serve  his  interests  well,  if  such 
be  his  desire. 

In  WaJlachia  the  external  signs  and  symbols  of  office  are  thought 
more  of  than  the  manner  of  holding  it,  and  the  vistiare,  who  caUs 
himself  a  minister,  and  arrogates  for  ms  branch  of  the  public  service  the 
grandiloquent  title  of  the  Finance  Department,  through  the  same  mis- 
translation which  assigns  to  the  bey,  hospodar,  or  voyvode,  the  dignity  of 
a  reigning  prince,  as  if  a  province  could  have  either  a  local  sovereign  or  a 
minister,  thinks  more  of  his  embroidered  coat  than  his  balance-sheet 
The  vistiarie  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  gaudy  in  outward  show,  but  contain- 
ing only  oorruplion  and  rottenness. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  a  deficit  existed  of  about  1,150,000 
piastres — it  is  now  18,000,000 — and  the  annual  outlay  exceeds  the  revenue 
by  neariy  6,000,000,  the  former  being  about  24,000,000,  and  the  latter 
18,000,000,  more  or  less.  The  sources  from  which  ihis  income  is  derived, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expended,  furnish  a  curious  subject  of  study 
for  political  economfsts. 

The  Capitation,  or  head-tax,  yields  nearly  9,000,000  piasters,  'for  all 
who  are  not  noble  pay  for  the  breath  of  life ;  produce  from  the  gipsies 
belonging  to  the  government — in  other  words,  from  the  slaves — upwards 
<^  200,(KK);  h^^f-tax  on  some  of  them  who  have  been  freed,  350,000 ; 
licenses  granted  to  tradesmen,  about  800,000,  as  no  one  has  the  faculty 
of  earning  a  livelihood  without  a  special  permission  to  do  so ;  customs, 
2,300,000,  for  the  protection  of  industry  which  does  not  exist ;  export 
duties  nearly  700,000,  to  keep  WaUachian  produce  out  of  foreign  mar- 
kets ;  the  salt-works,  500,000,  which  might  be  quadrupled  if  exportation 
were  not  prohibited ;  Transylvanian  flocks,  about  100,000,  those  of  Wal- 
lachia  being  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  the  pasture  necessary  for  them 
being  thus  let  out  to  strangers;  government  lands,  800,000,  or  as  much 
as  it  suits  the  government  to  admit ;  law-taxes,  600,000,  litigation  being 
a  source  of  revenue  i  and  extraordinary  receipts  generally  about  150,000, 
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which  are  indeed  extraordinary,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  fees 
for  patents  of  nobility,  passports,  and  other  little  enlightened  institutaotis. 

The  annual  outlay,  also  in  round  numbers,  consists  chiefly  in  1,260,000 
piasters  paid  to  the  crown ;  1,600,000,  the  civil  list,  disposed  of  by  the  head 
of  the  local  gOTcmment,  without  control ;  6,800,000,  public  salaries,  a  most 
preposterous  amount  for  the  administration  of  a  province;  1,600,000^ 
pensions  for  public  servants  after  retirement  on  making  thdbr  fortunes 
by  malversation ;  3,600,000,  pay  of  the  provincial  militia,  Turkey  having  a 
powerful  army,  and  Wallachia  having  no  enemies  who  are  not  hers; 
200,000,  pay  of  gendarmes,  many  of  them  acting  as  private  servants 
to  the  officers  of  different  branches  of  the  public  service;  150,000,  rent 
of  houses  for  the  use  of  the  government — and  its  favourites;  100,000, 
firewood  burnt  in  them,  or  in  odier  dwellings;  600,000,  the  Russiaii 
sanitary  cordon,  to  keep  the  plague,  which  has  not  existed  for  many  years 
in  any  part  of  Turkey,  out  of  WaUachia,  and  foreign  espionage  in  it ; 
700,000,  post  establishment — a  great  number  of  clerks  are  naturally  re« 
quired  whero  all  letters  are  opened,  and  travellers  watched ;  300,000, 
post  expenses  of  the  government,  private  individuals  who  cannot  obtain 
an  order  for  post-horses  being  little  esteemed^  and  public  servants  being 
in  the  habit  of  taking  an  order  for  a  greater  number  than  they  require, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  price  of  the  surplus  in  money  from  the 
contractor;  about  340,000,  for  the  repairing  of  roads  and  bridges,  although 
one  may  travel  almost  all  over  ^e  prorince  without  seeing  a  road,  and, 
as  for  me  bridges,  a  few  logs  of  wood  thrown  over  the  streams  represent 
them  for  the  most  part ;  140,000,  for  the  paving  of  the  streets  in  the 
towns  of  Bucharest  and  Crajova,  which  streets  are  paved  with  the  appa- 
rent intention  of  rendering  them  unserviceable  as  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  that  object  is  fully  attained;  250,000,  maintenance  of  prisoners, 
of  whom  there  aro  so  few,  crime  being  rare  in  Wallachia,  that,  if  that 
sum  is  really  expended,  the  prisoners  must  live  like  boyards ;  400,000, 
for  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  slaves,  in  humble  miitation  of  our 
thirty  millions  sterling,  and  to  prove  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  less  advanced  than  in  the  romainder  of  the  Turkish 
Empire;  150,000,  for  improving  the  salt-works,  which  are  as  primitive 
as  ever,  and  furnish  a  plausible  field  for  peculation ;  300,000,  for  foun- 
tains, water  being  at  the  same  time  abundant;  600,000,  extra  expenses, 
a  convenient  item  when  thus  defined ;  and  the  residue  of  the  expenditure 
is  filled  up  by  sums  for  the  purchase  of  houses,  the  charges  of  the  assem- 
bly, him!  other  minor  outlays  of  equal  utility. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Wallachian  financial 
system.  It  would  require  a  clever  physiognomist  to  discover  any  diarac- 
ter  about  the  ensemble,  and  a  skilful  portrait-painter  to  make  the  com- 
ponent parts  harmonise  together  without  sacrificing  the  resemblance. 
The  fact  is  this,  that  if  the  two  ends  ever  meet  at  all,  it  will  not  be  at 
Bucharest,  but  at  St  Petersburgh,  and  a  sorry  meeting  it  will  be  for  the 
WaUachians  if  the  Porte  should  relax  in  her  spirited  endeavours  to  rescue 
them  from  the  chasm  that  is  yawning  at  their  feet. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Sultan  in  his  Danubian  Provinces,  cannot 
fml  in  affording  hitherto  the  most  cordial  satisfaction  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Turkey,  and  feel  hostile  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  Russia  in  me  East.  The  latter  power  had  gained  a  footing 
within  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  through  a  long 
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of  combinations,  patiently  and  skilftilly  concentrated  to  establish 
an  imaginaiy  right ;  under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  religion  of  the 
Christian  Moldo-WallachianS|  a  subtle  clause  or  two  had  been  inserted 
in  every  treaty  passed  between  the  two  potentates,  in  order  to  accustom 
Europe  to  the  idea  of  a  real  connexion  between  the  Czar  and  two  of  the 
Sultan's  provinces :  the  servility  and  venality  of  the  boyards  furnished 
ample  means  of  furthering  the  scheme  by  admitting  to,  and  profiting^ 
personally  by,  the  Russian  influence,  which  soon  imposed  a  new  adminis- 
trative system,  new  laws,  and  a  new  state  of  political  existence,  on  the 
country  during  an  unjustifiable  military  occupation;  and  the  passive 
conduct  of  the  Porte  had  suffered  this  enemy  in  the  camp  to  strengthen 
his  hold  over  the  Moldo-Wallachians,  by  repeated  acts  of  unwarrantable 
interference,  with  impunity.  But  the  evil  had  at  last  become  intolerable ; 
and  a  resolute  determination  seems  to  have  been  made  to  oppose  it 
Tigoiously. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  two  empires  are  now  such  as  to  enable 
the  Sultan  to  vindicate  his  rights  more  freely  than  he  could  in  the  year 
1834,  when  Russia  consolidated  her  usurpation  by  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Petersburgfa,  for  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skalessi  was  then  in  forCe.  It 
has  now  expired,  and  there  no  longer  exists  that  obligation  on  the  Porte 
"  to  come  to  an  unreserved  understanding  with  Russia  upon  all  matters 
which  concerned  their  respective  tranquillity  and  safety;"  which  under- 
standing becomes  impracticable,  if  the  starting-point  of  the  Turkish  question 
in  the  two  provinces  be  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate  prerogatives 
of  each.  The  project  of  expulsing  Russian  influence  from  Moldo-Walla- 
chia  could  not  be  stated  unreservedly  without  producing  an  immediate 
rupture,  and  an  opposite  course  would  have  been  construed  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  and  a  ground  of  hostility.  The  existence  of  the  Treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  justifying  the  for- 
bearance of  ^e  Sultan  at  that  time,  but  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  he  can, 
and  does,  now  act  as  the  dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign  requires. 

In  her  relations  with  other  European  powers,  Turkey  is  at  present  as 
favourably  situated  as  she  then  was  the  contrary,  and  she  may  now  claim 
ft  degree  of  sympathy  wluch  she  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  in  1 834,  when 
the  Western  cabmets  were  somewhat  estranged  from  her  by  the  passing  of 
that  exclusive  treaty  with  Russia — especially  as  regarded  the  secret  article 
which  closed  the  Dardanelles  i^ainst  their  ships  of  war.  We  had  no 
right  to  take  offence,  however,  ror^'Vre  had  refused  assistance  to  our  ally 
in  her  hour  of  need,  whereas  she  i  was  actively  aided  by  Russia.  That 
help  may  not  have 'been  disinterested;  and,  wnen  the  emperor  proposed 
that  the  Sultan  should  apply  to  England  and  France  for  co-operation  to 
tubdue  his  rebellious  vassal,  the  late  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  menaced  even 
Constantinople,  he  well  knew  that  the  siege  of  Antwerp  would  prevent 
them  from  mterfering  immediately  in  the  afiairs  of  the  East;  on  the 
realisation  of  this  acute  prevision,  -succour  was  ofibred  by  Russia,  appa- 
rently unconditionally,  and  for  a  time  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  was 
extoUed  for  its  generosity;  biit  the  ultnnate  insult  was  the  complete^ 
uypropriation  of  £e  Black  Sea,  which  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  hostile 
viewB  on  Mount  Caucasus  without  .further  ris^  of  assistance  in  warlike 
stores  or  levies  being  obtained  by  the  Circassians  from  its  western  shores 
or  from  the  Mediterranean. 

April.^YOh.  xci.  NO.  cccLZiv.  2  l 
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TboBe  &ctB  were  soon  undentood;  bnl  inetead  o£  takmg  umbnig* 
when  the  treaty  was  ooneliided,  and  began  to  react  agaiust  Torkay,  m 
might  have  foreseen  the  influence  which  it  most  exercise  aa  her  free 
agency,  and  we  should  haTe  aidearonfed  to  eonntenet  the  peioiaoaa 
effects  of  our  own  r^isal  by  enoouiaging  the  Porte  to  maintain  her  own 
wherever  Russia  encroached  on  her.  On  the  oontraiy,  we  hare  kept 
aloof  during  the  systeai&tie  adyanee  of  that  aggressxre  power  towards  the 
Ml  usurpation  of  supreme  authcmty  in  theJDanubian  Provinees;  and^ 
beycmd  the  barren  mention  of  the  met  from  time  to  time  in  pariiamen^ 
we  have  done  pothing  to  expose  it,  or  to  indicate  a  kindly  fading  ior 
the  Moldo-Wallachians,  or  mr  thdr  aofereign  in  reqiect  to  them.  The 
expiration  of  the  Treaty  <^  Unkiar  Skelessi,  howeyer,  has  made  all  tUa  a 
mexe  matter  of  history ;  and  the  Sened  of  Balta  Linum  is  now  the  bend 
Igr  which  the  northern  Shykx^  claims  his  ponnd  of  hmnaa  flesh,  in  the 
snape  of  four  millions  of  the  Sultan's  subjects.  Great  Britain  ia  arrowe^ 
united  by  the  ties  of  mutual  esteem  axtd  appreeiatiim  widi  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  the  able  efforts  which  are  beug  made  to  free  it  from  the 
unwelcome  presence  of  a  less  friendly  power  in  its  DanuMan  Froyinoefl^ 
and  to  eradicate  from  them  every  vestige  of  imdue  influence  on  his  pari^ 
cannot  but  be  viewed  by  us  with  approval  and  admiration. 

The  stipulations  contracted  two  years  i^  with  regard  to  die  Moldo- 
Wallachiana  by  the  B^issian  General  Grabl^,  which  are  known  uader  die 
title  of  the  Sened  of  Balta  Liman,  and  which  are  not  reeogniaed  as  a 
treaty,  form  the  basis  of  the  present  state  of  afi&uxa.  In  eonseipienoe  of 
a  revolutionary  movement,  the  whde  body  poHtie  of  the  Danubim  Pro-^ 
vinces  was  placed  in  an  abnormal  condition  by  the  simple  JSai  of  the 
Czar,  who  dreaded  the  too  near  ajqaroadi  of  liberal  principles  to  his  own 
frontiers.  But  there  were  duties  assumed  as  well  as  prrnlegea  claimed; 
and  those  duties  are  not  fulfilled.  The  miHtary  occupation,  and  the  i 
pttision  of  the  representation,  such  as  it  was,  are  the  exercise  of 
gated  rights  ;  but  where  is  the  performance  of  pmrainm  thfi  reaHs 
of  engagements  ?  A  divan  ad  hoc  was  to  have  reorganised  the  pditical 
condition  of  the  country ; — where  is  the  divan  ?  Edio  answers,  *^  Where  ?* 
In  the  absence  of  a  former  Ottoman  commissioner,  a  show  of  forming  it 
was  made  by  the  Russian  commissioner  and  the  govemcMC  oi  the  provinoe. 
Their  views  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  their  meana  oi  canyiog  them 
ont  were  unlimited.  Bebg  chiefly  composed  of  boyards,  vrhose  tides 
are  founded  on  the  official  posts  they  hold,  it  was  naturally  a  matter  of 
no  difficulty  to  admit  or  exclude  the  members  of  tills  divan  aooordiafg  as 
their  opinions  (if  they  ever  have  any)  might  happen  to  svt  ihe  piopoae* 
Their  acts  were  fow  and  insignificant, — not  beii^  representatives  eleeted 
by  tiie  diffiarent  classes  of  the  population — Shaving  a  direct  and  persooai 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  malversation — and  being  incapable  ci  in- 
spiring confidence  or  re^peot^  it  is  evident  that  no  assembly  eodd  haie 
been  better  calculated  to  ensure  tiie  continuance  of  intrigues  among  the 
boyards,  and  of  discontent  amon^  tiie  people,  which  art  tiie  most  powar- 
ful  instruments  for  the  machinations  of  Russia  to  make  use  o£  JNotibaq^ 
was  done— as  might  be  expected — towards  the  attainmoit  of  the  ostcBk^ 
nUe  end;  and  more  tiian  a  year  ago,  when  the  idea  had  beccHne  ttak^ 
it  was  allowed  to  drop. 

The  army  of  occupation,  according  to  tiie  Seoed  of  Balta  limaii;  was 
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Mai  nt  vw  pmpoio  of  koopio^  ths  <ywnti'y  <|iii6t  wbust  ft  oonttitntioii 
was  bong  dnnm  up,  and  a  new  order  o£  affans  established.  The  acmy 
it  Aen^  Ihe  oomtrj  is  4{iii6t  enoogh  in  all  eonscaeQee ;  and,  with  regard 
to  the  oonatitiiticm  agreed  to.  by  Runia,  the  less  that  is  said  <m  the  sub- 
jaot  the  better  it  wSl  be  for  her  vepotation  for  honesty  and  good  foitfa. 
Bnt  die  Ottooaan  ooamnstioner  is  there  too;  and  on  him  now  hmges 
the  BolYii^  of  the  questions,  idieiher  the  Damibian  Prorinces  will  con- 
tinue  or  not  to  be  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
whether  or  not  the  other  Emopean  powers  will  suffer  the  erils  of  a  fior- 
ther  ag^frmdisement  there  on  isbe  part  of  Russia.  His  intention  of  doing 
his  utmost  to  save  liiem  is  manifest;  and  his  suooen  hitherto  insures 
ttttfidsnoe  for  the  fotore. 

Bat  faowerer  praisewordiy  maj  be  the  poliej  of  the  Sultan's  gorem- 
vmmij  and  howerer  dexterous  its  execution  by  his  representatiye  at  Bv- 
dmrast,  a  oertstn  degree  of  eneouragement  and  support  is  necessary  for 
their  foil  de?el^«ient.  And  from  whom  can  this  moral  aid  be  derired 
or  expected? 

From  France  ? — ^No,  beeanse  she  is  not  a  riral  holder  in  the  East,  and 
80  little  is  she  aware  of  the  real  tendency  of  Oriental  affitirs,  that  ^e  fgmcies 
that  she  has  ooiy  to  choose  between  seeing  England  ot  Russia  the  sove- 
re^ansteeas  of  Ajsia.  Of  the  two,  she  rather  prefers  Russia;  and  this  ^iew 
of  matters  is  not  confined  to  the  parii  de  Farare^  as  the  enemies  of  Kber^ 
caHtfaemsehres  in  almost  all  conntries;  but  even  the  sentimentidiepubKcan, 
LaHiaiiiiicij  has  arowed  that  bias.  He  spent  his  first  night  at  the  Mmb^ 
Hre  dei  Agmn^  Einmgh^  in  the  private  study  of  the  follen  Guiaot, 
meditating  on  the  future  polky  of  me  Freadi  Republic  towards  other 
states  ;  and  he  records  in  lus  history  of  the  reWotion  of  1848,  that  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  coarse  of  eyents  indicated  ihe 
expediency  of  ceding  te  Bossia  the  Blade  Sea,  Constantinof^  Ae  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  Achiatic,  with  the  territory  bounded  by  die  latter ;  ike 
PhJBfi  wonftd  become  the  frontier  of  France,  according  to  the  traditional 
dream,  with  the  accession  of  Bd^finm  on  the  nordi,  and  Italy  and  Spain 
toihesoudi;  while  Austria  and  Pkmsita  would  be  crashed  between  ihe 
only  two  great  empires  of  Europe,  France  and  Russia.  As  for  Great  Bri- 
tsin,  to  use  die  imaginadvemini^er^s  own  words,itwonld  becastoff  as  a 
msne  satellite  in  the  ocean.  ^  llie  Russian  aHianc^*'  he  said,  ^  is  the  cry  of 
nstnre;  it  is  ^  refdadon  of  geograplnr;  it  is  the  alMance  of  war,  in  the 
evsBtalfides  of  die  future,  in  foTour  m  tne  two  great  raees.^  His  iojunc- 
taana  to  Us  diplosBMtie  agents  were  te  treat  England  with  dignified  resenre, 
to  ooaoihate  Prussia,  to  oaresB  Germany,  to  a^ioid  Austria,  to  smile  upon 
JjtM^f  te  re-assore  Turicey  (before  handing  her  over  to  the  Coat),  to 
ahandon  Spain  to  herself,  and  to  watdi  RiMsia.  For  the  truth  of  this, 
exists  the  transcendental  poliddan's  own  piddidied  testimony,  and  if  his 
opinisia  lenrosent  diose  of  many  of  his  feUow-eountrymen,  it  wiM 
nadily  be  admiMed  that  it  is  not  to  France  that  Turkey  can  look  for 
snpport,  while  dm  foot  of  no  refutation  of  such  mws  pot  forward  by  ao 
mouttfadile  a  man  hanring  been  attempted,  justifies  the  inference  diat  th^ 
are  genoraHy  coincided  in. 

Csn  Gennany  stand  by  the  Sultan  in  his  stn^^  widi  the  Cxar  ?— 
Certainly  not;  for  her  ^ij  is  exdnsivdy  internal,  and  Ae  is  unfit  to 
r  the  Hats  of  foraign  competidon  ev&a.  as  an  9^.    She  wishes  to 
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stay  at  home,  as  she  well  knows  that  she  can  gain  notfaii^  hy  amUtioa 
of  this  kind.     Besides  these  general  consderations,  Germany  is  noi  at 

Cent  in  a  condition  to  hestow  her  attention  on  the  East,  whilst  she 
fiedlen  a  pr^  to  the  exaggerated  yinons  of  demagogues  who  hare 
taken  possession  of  the  healthM  aspirations  <^  the  people  in  &Tour  of 
i  prudent  and  rational  progress,  and  diverted  it  fixnn  its  salutazy  channel  to 
plunge  the  country  into  a  state  of  occadonal  anarchy  and  probable  diaor^ 
ganisation. 

Italy,  Spain,  Sweden  ? — None  of  them  are  now  in  the  rank  of  great 
powers ;  and  the  first  of  the  three,  the  only  one  directly  interested  as 
being  separated  from  a  part  of  the  Turkish  £mpbe  only  by  a  narrow 
channel,  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  new  smemes  and  the 
fostering  of  secret  societies  for  the  yiolent  attainment  of  her  own  inde- 
pendence, which  chimeras  can  but  retard  the  natural  and  neoessaiy  mardk 
of  improvement,  for  the  history  of  almost  every  ag^  and  of  no  small 
number  of  countries,  has  suffidently  demonstrated  that  such  events  are 
always  accompanied  by  disorder  and  crime,  and  the  more  rigoconsly  the 
springs  have  been  compressed,  the  more  furiously  will  th^  rebound. 

Great  Britain,  therefore,  alone  remains  to  cope  with  Russia  in  behalf 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  main  interest  of  lliat  potentate  is  centred  in  a 
cordial  intelligence  with  us.  The  dissimilarity  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Turkish  and  British  Empires  cannot  prevent  it;  for  the 
uhimate  object  of  both  is  identical,  although  the  stage  at  which  they 
have  respectively  arrived  be  different.  Turicey,  as  wdl  as  England^ 
desires  peace,  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  dissemination  of  knowledge ;  the 
increase  of  production ;  the  extension  of  commerce ;  and  that  ^oleaome 
progress  which  follows  in  the  train  of  rising  prosperity  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  which  is  the  consequence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause 
and  means  of  the  gradual  perfecting  of  political  institutions ;  while  they 
are  both  eqtially  inimical  to  the  sudden  convulsions  of  revolutionary  de- 
mocTScy,  which  never  fail  to  impede  the  course  of  national  improvement^ 
and  eventually  to  produce  the  decay  and  downfal  of  empires.  Ensda  is, 
in  spirit  and  principle,  essentially  uncongenial  with  Tmkey  as  with 
Eng^d,  and,  in  her  struggle  for  aggrandisement,  it  is  but  natural  that 
she  should  find  us  ready  and  willing  to  enlist  in  the  good  cause.  She  ia 
playing  a  high  game,  and  tries  for  the  whole  stake ;  but,  even  if  she  finds 
that  a  compromise  is  necessary,  she  will  still  be  a  guner;  and  recent  dis- 
closures have  thrown  some  light  on  her  views.  It  appears  that  she 
would  fain  oblige  us  to  withdraw  from  the  Turinsh  interests  by  giving  ns 
reasons  to  be  alarmed  for  our  Indian  dependencies,  and,  however  visionary 
may  be  the  idea,  it  might  still  find  advocates  among  ourselves  who  weuM 
endeavour  to  deter  us  from  committiDg  ourselves  to  Turkey.  Though 
old  and  worn  out,  that  threat  may  still  find  statesmen  to  tremUe  at  itt 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  some  great  step  in  advance  might  be  accomplished 
by  Russia,  such  as  the  permanent  establishment  of  garrisons  in  the 
Danubian  Provinces.  In  this  respect  England  is  the  only  power  to  be 
feared  by  Russia,  for  in  her  enterprises  against  Turkey  die  could  find 
means  of  silencing  others ;  a  sop  might  be  thrown  to  f^rance— for  instance, 
by  allowing  her  to  extend  her  African  dominions  in  the  direction  of  the 
!Nile ;  and  Germany  might  be  silenced  by  a  slice  of  Poland ;  but  Great 
Britain  is  not  to  b^  gained,  and,  if  she  would  but  know  her  own  strengtii 
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and  ihe  dread  she  inspires,  her  allianoe  would  be  of  greater  value  to 
Turkey  than  it  b  at  present. 

But  those  who  say,  '<  Rus^  threatens  Turkey,  who  is  weak :  let  us 
help  her  I"  are  not  the  best  friends  of  Turkey,  as,  in  politics,  state 
reasons  sanction  selfishness,  and  cabinets  are  apt  to  abandon  the  weak  and 
make  alliances  with  the  strong, -^in  short,  to  torestal  probable  events,  and 
to  derive  their  own  advantage  from  them  by  giving  a  Beivourable  turn  to 
what  is  in  itself  inevitable.  And  it  is  not  the  truth.  Turkey  is  not  weak. 
Her  alliance  is  valuable — especially  to  a  commercial  country  like  England 
"—and  assisting  her  is  profitable. 

Those  who  say,  "  Russia  is  a  colossus,  powerM  and  overwhelming/' 
serve  her  cause  for  the  same  reasons,  notwithstanding  that  all  their  sym- 
pathies may  perhaps  be  in  favour  of  Turkey.  And  this  is  also  not 
true.  Russia  cannot  extend  her  European  empire  by  conquest,  and 
scarcely  her  Asiatic  dominions, — witness  Circassia.  All  she  can  do  is  by 
di{^omacy  and  intrigue,  and  she  is  not  so  skilful  even  in  these  arts  as  some 
suppose— witness  the  Danubian  Provinces  since  Turkey  has  asserted  her 
sovereignty.  When  Russia  is  boldly  faced,  she  yields,  as  she  did  in  the 
question  of  the  extradition  of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  refugees,  and  as 
soe  is  doing  in  the  questions  of  the  Danubian  quarantines  and  the 
Moldo-Wallachian  military  occupation.  Her  influence  in  these  pro- 
vinces will  necessarily  fall  in  consequence;  for  the  boyards,  who  fear 
her  more  than  they  esteem  her,  will  throw  off  the  ascendancy  pos- 
sessed by  Russia — ^which  is  not  cemented  by  national  attachment  or 
powerful  interests — as  soon  as  th^  see  that  she  is  no  longer  so  for- 
midable as  she  was  in  the  days  of  Turkish  indifference  or  embarrassment 
by  ti^aties.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  false  policy  to  provoke  war ;  but 
by  resisting  Russia  peace  will  be  secured ;  and  war  is  no  more  necessary 
now  to  check  her  progress  than  it  was  in  the  year  1791.  William  Pitt 
then  asked  from  tne  Houses  of  Parliament  the  means  for  the  equipment 
of  a  fleet  against  Russia.  He  was  refused ;  and  the  parliament  had 
greater  foresight  than  the  minister,  for  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed,  we  have  never  gone  to  war  with  the  Czar,  and  no  harm  has  come 
of  it.  After  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  England  was  energetically  called 
upon  to  guarantee  to  Russia  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  by  the  Turks, 
and  to  force  the  emperor  to  evacuate  Silistria,  of  which  he  had  retained 
possessbn,  by  occupying  the  Chersovesas  and  stationing  a  fleet  in  the 
fiosphorus.  England  was  wise  enoueh  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and 
all  tne  written  prognostications,  all  the  ominous  forebodings,  and  all  the 
declaimed  predictions  of  evil  fell  to  the  ground,  for  Silistria  was  quietly 
restored  to  Turkey,  and  the  full  payment  of  the  money  was  not  even  re- 
quired. These  accomplished  fsusts,  to  use  the  fashionable  jargon  of  diplo- 
macy, may  certainly  speak  for  themselves ;  if  not,  many  more  such  might 
be  added.  Indeed,  it  is  undeniable  that  Russia  is  but  a  bully — quick  to 
threaten,  slow  to  fight.  Let  England  but  break  silence  on  the  subject  of 
the  Danubian  Provinces,  and  she  will  find  diat  her  voice  can  be  heard  with- 
out the  braying  of  trumpets  and  the  roaring  of  cannon  to  strengthen  it. 

That  these  provinces  are  really  the  most  important  point  of  Eastern 
politics  is  self-evident.  They  are  the  pivot  on  which  the  Turco-Russian 
question  turns;  they  are  the  open  sore  which  drains  the  life-blood  of 
Turkey.   If  it  were  closed  and  healed,  the  Sultan  would  be  unattackable. 
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By  it  Roam  Tetains  a  cbance  of  saceess ;  without  it  ihe  is  hannlesB. 
Peter  the  Great  would  never  have  attempted  his  memorable  and 
disastroas  campaign  against  Toricey,  had  he  not  established  first  the 
most  favoorable  rasdons  in  the  provinces ;  and  the  ciroomstanees  haire 
not  changed.  Before  commoiemg  that  expe<fition  he  took  care  to  eecnFS 
the  assistance  of  the  two  hospodan,  Gantemir  of  Moldavia,  and  Braneo- 
vano  of  Wallachia,  the  latter  of  whom  promised  to  st^ly  him  with  mo- 
vinons  for  his  whole  army,  and  to  support  him  wilii  30,000  men  of  hit 
own.  The  Russian  policy  is  stffl  the  same ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  l^iat  the 
relative  positions  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  their  respective  rights,  will 
now  be  defimtivehr  marked  out  in  <iie  Danubian  Provinces ;  and,  if  Ghreat 
fiiitun  understands  her  real  interests,  she  will  take  care  to  secure  to  her- 
8^  the  credit  and  d!ie  advanti^  of  aidii^  a  comummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  widied  for. 

The  great  dianges  which  have  taken  place  in  Tuxkey  within  the  last 
few  years  render  it  less  £ffici^  for  her  to  roa^se  tiiis  mtenlion  than  it 


nught  formerly  have  been ;  for  ihe  reforms  eflfectuated  are  not,  as  i 
persons  allege,  subversive  of  ihe  sound  princi^es  existing  in  her  anoieot 
institutions,  but  they  rather  tend  to  puree  them  of  the  abuses,  generated 
during  a  long  period  of  inactivity,  which  had  crept  into  her  system  of  admi- 
nistration. The  spnit  of  centralisation  now  acted  on  can  in  nowise  deterio- 
rate the  beneficial  results  of  her  traditional  manner  of  local  government  by 
municipalities.  On  the  contraiy,  it  serves  to  perfbct  what  was  good,  and  ic> 
shield  it  from  much  injury,  acrimng  firom  the  previous  irre^nmsible  ageney 
of  provindal  rulers.  Under  the  operation  of  such  innovations  it  becomes 
more  feasible  for  the  Sultan  to  resume  his  normid  position  in  his  Daas- 
faian  Provinces ;  and,  widiout  breaking  faith  towards  them,  he  canozereifle 
his  exclusive  right  of  soverognty  over  them,  for  his  general  poGcy 
prompts  no  domineering  over  the  local  administration  of  affidrs,  either 
there  or  elsewhere,  and  nis  object  would  be  gained  if  Ihat  spirit,  on  the 
part  of  anodier  anl  a  foreign  potentate,  were  su^mssed. 

To  do  so,  it  was  necessary  i£at  a  dek^^ate  should  represent  Inm  on  Ae 
spot^  to  whom  1^  fulfilment  of  such  a  task  shoidd  be  rendered  poesiMe ; 
mst,  by  his  being  possessed  of  tiie  requisite  abilities  and  resolution,  and 
next,  by  his  being  deeply  impressed  and  penetrated  with  the  real  impart- 
anee  and  true  character  of  his  mission.  That  sudi  an  one  is  now  at 
Bucharest  must  be  evident  to  afl  who  are  awaie  of  wlrat  has  passed  and 
is  passing  there.  It  is  not,  llierefore,  unr^Monable  to  anticipato  the 
uitimate  result, — ^that  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  will  be  totally  wrested, 
ere  long,  from  tire  grasping  talon  of  the  Northern  Eagle,  and  Ihat  Ihe 
Crescent  wiH  soon  sfaine  unobscured  in  tiiis  portion,  also,  of  its  em^nre. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  OPERA. 

What  FhiUdor  did  for  chess,  Mr.  Lmnky  has  done  far  the  Open* 
Tbe  great  strat^^  tired  of  contending  with  a  single  adversaiy,  invited 
a  Becand  combatant  into  the  arena ;  and  the  soocessfol  impresario^  find- 
ing that  one  metropditan  Opera  was  insofficient  for  his  ener^es,  reeohred 
to  doable  the  labours,  which  rery  few  have  the  courage  smglj  to  en- 
counter. But  i^  Fortune  fieivours  the  bold>"  and  no  one  has  more  com- 
pletely verified  the  adage  than  the  director  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

Mr.  Lumley's  campaign  in  Paris  during  the  last  winter  has  been  as 
brilliant  as  the  enterprise  itself  was  perilous;  it  has,  moreover,  rendexed 
an  immense  service  to  Art  and  its  cuhivatars,  not  only  by  the  union 
iduch  it  has  effidcted  between  two  theatres  whose  interests  were  formeriy 
in  direct  qyposition  to  each  other,  but  by  the  opportunity  now  offered  to 
artists  to  condude  engagements  for  the  whole  year— an  advantage  which 
they  never  possessed  ^fore.  The  combinatioci  of  the  resources  of  the  two 
opera-houses  of  London  and  Paris,  has  been  afiivourite  project  with  Frendi 
entrepreneurs  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the  difficulties  which  arose 
always  proved  insurmountable.  It  was  a  darling  scheme  of  the  ndi  badker 
Aguado,  but  even  ha  wealth  and  influence  were  insufficimit  to  aocomj^ish 
the  desired  aid.  In  Uke  manner,  Severini,  the  celebrated  director  of  ihe 
^  Italiens,''  attempted  the  fbnon  of  the  two  estaUishments ;  and  carried  his 
negotiatioDs  so  £ur  as  actually  to  send  over  a  confidential  agent  to  this 
country,  with  a  sum  of  £12,000  to  pay  the  first  year's  rent  in  advance 
to  the  dien  proprietors  of  Hot  Majes^s  Theatre.  But  he,  too^  foiled, 
and  the  proiect  was  looked  upon  as  hopeless,  till  Mr.  Lumley  seriously 
addressed  hunself  to  the  task,  and  by  dint  of  an  energy  that  admits  of 
no  obstacle  to  its  progress,  succeeded  in  the  difficult  endeavour.  The 
union  which  he  has  thus  achieved  is  no  fleeting  arrangement,  but  offers 
ibe  guarantee  of  permanence,  Mr.  Lumley  being  the  actual  proprietor  of 
one  theatre,  and  tne  pro[«ietor  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  other,  a 
power  which  was  never  before  possessed  by  any  theatrical  director. 

With  means  of  such  magnitude  at  his  command,  the  importance  of  his 
position  cannot  be  overrat^  and  of  its  beneficial  results  to  Art  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt;  neither  do  we  consider  the  foot  of  this  union  as  amongst 
the  least  of  the  causes  which  tend  towards  a  political  entente  earditde 
between  two  such  great  countries  as  France  and  England,  and  we  lock 
xxpon  it  as  an  (mien  of  happy  augury,  that  the  meeting  of  all  nations  in 
1851  should  be  preceded  by  the  combination  of  the  ttvo  vast  establish- 
ments, at  the  h^kd  <^  whi^  Mr.  Lumley  is  placed. 

The  fortunate  result  of  his  hardy  adventure  has  already  declared  itself 
in  Paris.  During  the  winter  that  has  just  passed  the  *^  Italiens''  became 
<mce  more  the  fiiisluon,  and  good  reason  there  was  for  such  being  the 
case^  since^  in  addition  to  the  restoration  of  old  fovourites,  novelty — ^whieh 
suo^eeds  nowhere  so  well  as  in  the  French  capital — ^was  superadded. 
Twenty  years  had  gone  by  since  the  Parisian  pwUc  had  listei^  to  the 
melody  of  the  young  and  beautiful  German  songstress,  and  even  their 
incredulity  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  age  of  miracles  was  revived ; 
for,  at  the  expiration  of  those  twenty  years,  Henrietta  Sontag  returned, 
with  her  beauty  untouched  by  Time,  her  voice  unaltered  in  its  sweetness 
and  compass,  and  no  other  cliange  apparent  than  that  which  arose  froat 
matured  study  and  enlarged  experience.  The  memonr  of  the  past,  in  its 
most  agreeable  shape>  was  thus  associated  with  the  chaim  of  something 
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entirely  new,  and  the  repertoire  of  Madame  Sontag  satisfied  tbe  French 
critics,  that  whether  she  represented  the  heroines  of  Mozart,  or  Bellini, 
of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  or  their  own  Haleyy,  she  was  equally  mistress  of 
her  art  To  this  the  operas  of  "  La  Sonnambula,''  ^'  La  Figlia  del 
Reggimento"  (which  was  new  to  Paris),  "H  Barbiere,"  ''Linda  di 
Chamouni,"  and  ''Don  Fasquale,"  bore  triumphant  attestation.  Bat 
Mr.  Lumley  did  not  stop  here;  he  introduced  that  charming  ringer, 
Madame  Florentini,  in  **  Norma"  and  "  Lucrezia  Borgia/'  in  both  of 
which  the  success  obtained  was  unequivocal;  and  he  crowned  his  e£Ports 
and  gratified  the  Parisians  beyond  measure  by  bringing  out  their 
beautiful  countrywoman,  Caroline  Duprez,  the  youthful  dau^ter  of  the 
finest  tenor  that  France  has  ever  produced.  Of  her  success  we  shall 
presently  speak  at  greater  length  in  treating  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  season  at  Paris  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ''  Tempesta,"  with  Mademoiselle  Rosati  and  an  army  of 
second  danseuses,  to  the  dismay  of  the  director  of  the  Academie  de 
Musique,  who  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  ex- 
hibiting the  choregraphic  art.  Numerous  were  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission  des  Theatres,  both  in  conclave  and  at  the  Italiens,  to  wit- 
ness the  rehearsals  of  the  opera,  and  their  decision  was  eagerly  looked 
for ;  at  one  moment  it  was  favourable,  in  the  next  completely  adverse ; 
but  at  last  the  star  of  Mr.  Lumley  rose  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  opera  intact,  with  Ariel  and  her  attendant  sylplra. 
We  may  observe,  en  passant,  that  the  ''  Tempesta"  has  produced  the 
largest  receipts  of  the  season  :  whether  this  will  be  the  case  or  not  when 
Alari*s  new  opera  buffa  of  "  I  tre  Matrimonij  "  has  appeared,  we  will  not 
venture  to  say.  Of  other  operas  and  other  singers  in  Paris,  we  have 
not  space  at  present  to  speak,  but  must  pass  rapidly  on  to  what  concerns 
us  more  nearly. 

The  London  season  of  1851  is  destined  to  be  a  memorable  one ;  and 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  approaching  Exhibition  will  nowhere  be 
more  strongly  manifest  than  within  the  w^s  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Whatever  sceptidsm  existed  on  this  subject^  must  have  at  once  been 
removed  by  the  magnificent  display  of  Saturday  evening,  the  22nd  of 
March,  when  such  an  audience  as,  perhaps,  never  met  before  on  an 
opening  night,  assembled  to  witness  the  debut  in  London  of  the  fairest 
and  youngest  of  the  children  of  song,  in  the  person  of  Caroline  Duprez. 
She  had  passed  through  one  great  ordeal,  the  severe  criticism  of  her 
countrymen,  and,  heralded  by  their  applause,  tremblingly  came  to  com- 
plete her  difficult  task ;  for  she  felt  that  the  fame  of  a  prima  donna 
IS  only  half  achieved  until  the  premier  succh  of  one  capital  is  confirmed 
by  the  approval  of  the  other. 

There  is  one  thing  which  eminently  distinguishes  an  English  audience^ 
and,  in  this  respect,  contrasts  very  favourably  with  a  Parisian  one — it  is, 
the  nature  of  the  reception  accorded  to  a  debutant.  In  the  Salle  Favart, 
the  nature  of  the  French  public  appears  to  undergo  a  total  change. 
Cold  and  implacable  as  the  judges  in  their  own  criminal  courts,  they  sit, 
with  stem  brows  and  rigid  features,  watching  for  the  first  fake  note  or 
ill-accentuated  phrase  to  pronounce  their  fetal  sentence.  Generositjr  is 
alien  to  their  bosoms,  and,  guided  solely  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  mey 
are  impassive  to  the  {headings  of  youth  and  inexperience. 

In  the  Haymarket  the  question  assumes  a  totally  different  aspect 
To  gladden  the  new  comer  by  greetings  of  encouragement,  to  hold  out 
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tiie  hand  of  friendship,  and  cheer  the  timid  with  the  voice  of  welcome, 
are  the  first  impulses  of  the  audience  there.  Which  method  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  a  debutant  we  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  all  we  know  is, 
which  we  should  prefer  were  toe  in  the  position  of  one.  The  reception 
accorded  to  Mademoiselle  Duprez,  on  her  entrance  as  Lucia^  was  neither 
ffiven  to  the  name  she  bore,  nor  paid  as  the  mere  tribute  due  to  custom; 
but  was  the  genuine  expression  of  a  desire  to  dispel  her  fears,  and  put 
her  at  once  at  ease.  It  was  eminently  successful ;  for  though  her  voice 
was  slightly  tremulous  at  the  commencement  of  the  opening  cavatina,  it 
soon  steadied,  as  she  glanced  around  and  saw  nothing  but  kindness  in 
the  sea  of  faces  that  were  turned  towards  her,  and  heard  only  the  half- 
subdued  '^brava"  which  rewarded  her  earliest  efforts.  That  gentle 
*'brava"  deepened  into  full- voiced  acclamation  as  she  proceeded,  and 
when  the  cavcUina  ended,  applause,  both  loud  and  long,  assured  the 
young  prima  donna  that  her  place  was  gained  and  her  triumph  achieved 
How  she  improved  her  position,  riveting  the  regard  of  her  listeners, 
every  fresh  opportunity  confirmed,  from  me  first  duet  with  her  lover  to 
the  last  solitary  outpouring  of  her  touching  sorrows.  In  her  acting,  too, 
theie  was  more  of  the  ^al  Lucy  Ashton  than  we  ever  remember  to 
have  witnessed.  Much  of  this  was  owing  to  her  extreme  youth  and  ex- 
ceeding loveliness,  but  more  to  the  truth  of  her  conception  and  the 
earnest  simplicity  of  her  execution.  A  more  experienced  actress  might 
have  developed  greater  resources  of  art ;  none  could  have  adhered  more 
elosely  to  nature.  The  very  fact,  too,  that  Mademoiselle  Duprez  had  not 
yet  attiuned  her  frdl  powers,  proved  an  advantage  instead  of  a  drawback; 
for,  besides  the  charm  of  the  present,  there  was  the  promise  of  future 
excellence  in  every  note  and  every  gesture.  That  pure  soprano  voice, 
delicious  as  it  now  is,  may  yet  increase  in  volume  and  improve  in  tone ; 
those  passions,  spring^g  from  the  heart,  may  yet  attain  a  loftier  height, 
end  thrill  with  deeper  energy. 

A  great  actor  is  always  original,  and  chooses  his  own  path  to  fame, 
and  Mademoiselle  Duprez  gave  proof  of  this  in  discarding  all  observances 
that  were  merely  traditional ;  witness  the  wedding  scene  in  the  second 
act,  when,  overwhelmed  beneath  her  lover's  malediction,  she  crouches  at  his 
feet  in  the  agony  of  her  despair.  Her  impersonation  of  Luda  afforded, 
in  truth,  un^oyed  gratification  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  that 
her  success  was  not  the  evanescence  of  a  first  night's  performance  was 
shown  in  the  steady  attendance  of  her  admirers  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
when  an  audience  as  numerous  and  no  less  enthusiastic  than  that  which 
first  welcomed  her  repeated  the  original  fiat. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  entertain  but  one  fear.  Not  that  Mademoiselle 
Duprez  (who  has  added  another  Caroline  to  the  list  of  the  divinities 
whom  we  worship  under  that  name)  will  become  intoxicated  by  her  sue- 
eess,  but  that  her  wondrous  beauty  and  rare  talent  may  gain  for  her 
more  than  professional  conquests,  and  cause  her  to  be  suatched  from  the 
admiring  eyes  of  the  public  by  some  desperate  duke  or  passionate  prince 
to  add  fresh  lustre  to  his  rank  by  sharing  it  with  the  lovely  prima  donna. 
We  ourselves,  unless  we  are  greatly  mutaken,  noted  at  least  nine  rival 
claimants  for  her  hand  out  of  the  fashionable  crowd  who  filled  Lady 
A— -'s  box  on  the  opening  night.  We  cannot  say  that  any  of  them 
have  our  eood  wishes.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  Mademoiselle  Duprez 
to  enact  the  role  of  a  princess  in  real  li£B  when  she  has  wearied  us  of  its 
xDimic  resemblance;  and  to  judge  by  what  we  have  already  seen  or 
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beaidy  w6  ouinot^  in  the  oomnaf  nature^  expect  to  be  afiie  wban  tbrfr 
CKUummmaiion  ia  reaclied* 

But  the  beautiful  dibuUaUe  waa  not  the  onty  noYel^  m  die  vepra- 
eootation  of  "  Lucia  di  Lammeimoor.''  Calzolari  appeared  as  Ecfyary 
and  Lorenzo  as  Enrico,  ootabliAed  £Ei?ouxite8  both,  though  new  to  us 
in  their  respectLve  parta.  In  the  sweetneas  ci  Galaolari'a  tonei  we  were 
Qonscdbd  for  the  absoioe  of  Gardoniy  and  the  fervour  and  graee  of 
Lorenzo  went  ficir  to  supply  the  manly  Tigour  and  maateriy  execution  of 
Coletti.  As  the  season  advanoes^  the  original  actors  will  have  resumed 
tbeb  rSles;  meantime  we  might  look  in  vain  elsewhere  for  more  effioient 
substitutes  than  those  we  haye  got.  Blanchi  as  Bid^tenty'vad  BomagocA 
as  Arturo,  were  first  appearances,  and  very  sstisfoctcny  ones :  the  fiMrmep 
sang  steadily  and  correctly;  and  the  latter,  who  has  considerabfcpersoiial 
advantages,  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  little  he  had  to  do.  ^e  mtte 
en  sckne  was,  as  usual,  remarkably  good;  die  choruses  exoeUadt ;  and  let 
us  not  omit  to  record  that  we  careful  and  oensoieBtious  tuition  of 
Mr.  Balfe  has  rend^^d  the  orchestra  a  foature  p^^ect  in  itseUl 

When  the  ovations  due  to  the  princ^al  ctrtistes  had  been  made^  die 
curtain  rose  to  the  National  Anthcon,  as  is  customary  xm  the  fiiet  rngfat 
There  was  novelty  here,  too ;  firsts  in  the  appearance  of  Madame  Fioren- 
tini,  who  had  a  verse  to  hersd^  as  well  as  Mademoiselle  Duprez ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  manner  in  which  die  andiem  was  sm^.  Widi  die  two 
ladies  we  were  charmed ;  thdr  tones  were  exquisite,  and  dieir  Engfidi 
words  perfect.  But  what  language  the  rest  of  the  anthem  was  conveyed 
in,  and  what  sentiment  the  male  singers  endeavoured  to  express,  are 
things  of  which  we  have  not  the  fsuntest  idea.  Whatever  shs^  loyalty 
may  wear  in  Italy,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  does  not  now  express  itself 
in  song. 

The  next  transition  was  pleasanter,  and  left  no  doubt  upon  anybo^'s 
mind  diat  the  purpose  it  aimed  at  was  accomplished.  This  was  the  balM; 
and  a  [Hrettier  oallet  than  die  '^  lie  des  Amours,"  one  more  absurdly  fimtas- 
tic,  more  ridiculously  delightfol,  it  is  not  possiUe  to  imagine.  In  this 
island  of  love,  love  itself  is  forbidden,  the  sexes  are  separated,  tyramiy 
wears  a  wig  and  ruffles,  and  rebellion  dancing  die  polka  revolutionises  die 
menuet  de  la  cour.  These  tremendous  trudis  are  set  fordi  in  four  tableawCy 
m  which  the  personages  represented,  and  the  scenes  diey  haunt^  are 
portrayed  with  all  the  exquisite  finish  and  delicate  colouring  diat  dis- 
tinguished die  courdy  pencil  of  the  accomplished  AndionyWatteau.  Hie 
simulaore  of  die  age  of  Louis  die  Fourteendi  has  been  renderd  familiar  to 
us  on  his  canvas — ^the  reality  is  now  before  us  in  the  persons  of  Am^ia 
Ferraris  and  Petit  Stephen,  Tedeschi  and  Aussandon,  of  M.  Charles,  M. 
Ehrick,  and  M.  Grosselm.  Did  Watteau  ever  paint  a  shepherdess  m(»e 
charming  dian  FleureUef  Was  there  ever  berger  more  captivating 
than  her  fiance^  Colin  f  Could  die  Grand  Monarque  wear  a  statelier 
air  than  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Love,  or  Madame  Scarron  herself  look 
primmer  dian  Mademoiselle  de  FoUanges  ?     iVoit,  non,  mUlefois,  non  ! 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  say  all  we  thought  to  have 
said  of  this  lively  haliety  nor  can  we  give  even  a  line  to  the  pleasure 
we  antic^te  in  welcoming  the  graceful  Carlotta  in  the  hal  masque  of 
^'  Gustavo."  These  sheets  will  have  passed  horn  our  control  befbze  diat 
opera  is  produced ;  but  we  wish  it  a  hearty  ^'  God  speed,"  and  predkt 
for  it  an  amanng  run.  Widi  the  talent  concentrated  in  it,  no  odier 
result  is  possible.  ^  I 
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We  have  in  our  library  a  big  book,  in  ten  big  volumes^  bound  in  cloth  of  a 
red  so  glaring  that  it  almost  pains  the  eyes  to  look  at  it.  Said  big  book  pro- 
fesses on  its  title-page  to  give  **  Some  Account  of  the  Eng^h  Stage,  from  the 
Restoration  in  1660  to  1 680  ;**  and  we  hit  upon  the  modesty  of  the  word  "  some*' 
as  particularly  admirable.  To  him  who  r«dly  wants  a  mass  of  accurate  infor- 
matioo,  whence  he  may  pluck,  as  oocasiim  shall  s^rve,  a  Taluable  fact  or  so, 
this  book  is  beyond  all  praise.  If  A  bets  B  whether  John  Palmer  played  this 
or  that  part  on  any  given  nieht,  this  book  at  once  will  decide  who  wins  and 
who  loses.  As  far  as  critical  opinion  goes,  no  production  can  b«  more  effete 
and  worthless  ;  but  as  a  treasury  of  (acts,  we  know  not  its  parallel. 

The  book  in  question,  after  disposing  of  the  obselete  "Theatre  Royal,'* 
"  Lincolns  Inn-FicWs,"  •*  Dorset  Gardens,"  and  so  forth,  cleaves,  as  far  as  Lon- 
don is  concerned,  to  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Haymarket.  Other 
theatres,  to  be  sure,  were  in  exbtence  j  but  the  broad  line  between  **  legitimate*^ 
and  **  minor**  could  easily  be  drawn,  and  the  first  of  these  categories  was 
completely  exhausted  by  the  three  theatres  just  named.  Conseauently  our 
useful  instructor  had  not  such  very  hard  work  after  all,  when  once  ne  had  col* 
lected  the  earlier  portion  of  his  information.  Doubtless  his  playbills  came 
down  by  the  post  to  Bath  (where  the  book  was  published)  every  morning, 
and  he  looked,  and  he  extracted,  and  he  filed.  Move  in  a  mill-track,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  your  precision. 

But  in  theatrical  matters,  the  interval  between  the  present  day  and  1880,  is, 
if  we  measure  the  change  of  events  rather  than  the  number  of  years,  much 
greater  than  that  which  elapsed  between  1880  and  1660.  The  whole  system 
ib&t  supported  the  old  distribution  of  the  drama  has  been  abolished,  the 
patents,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  have  become — nothing.  Everybody 
can  produce  just  what  he  likes,  and  all  attempts  to  set  limits  to  anybody  s 
fancy  must  prove  abortive.  Under  the  present  no-system,  what  could  oar 
author  have  done — what  set  of  playbills  could  he  ha?e  ordered  ?  No  sooner 
would  he  have  drawn  his  line  round  some  half-dozen  establishments,  than  a 
seventh  would  have  appeared  as  legitimate  as  all  the  rest,  vaunting  forth  its 
revival  of  *'  Macbeth,*^  or  its  new  five-act  tragedy  in  blank  verse.  There  would 
have  been  no  retreat  to  his  old  position  for  our  poor  historian,  or  he  would  have 
found  Covent  Garden  no  longer  an  English  theatre,  and  Drury  Lane  no  longer 
a  Mt  representative  of  the  present  state  of  the  British  drama.  There  would 
have  been  no  advance,  for  how  could  he  possibly  have  taken  in  every  bill  of 
every  establishment?  What  room  in  his  bouse,  what  house  in  his  row,  would 
have  held  them  all  during  a  period  of  ten  years  ?  Had  he  attempted  to  publish 
them  or  their  contents,  however  condensed,  how  many  volumes  would  he  have 
filled,  even  at  this  short  march  from  1830  ?  If  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  an 
ancient  philosopher,  he  would  have  burned  himself  on  a  blazing  pyre  of  play- 
bills, just  as  Empedodes  sought  death  in  the  crater  of  Etna. 

There  is  no  legal  protection  now-a^days.  Whether  for  good  or  evil,  this  is 
the  case.  Every  one  must  take  care  of  himself,  relying  on  his  own  talent,  or 
his  own  patrons,  or  his  own  something :  there  is  no  law  to  prop  him  up.  If 
he  cannot  get  on  by  his  own  exertion,  he  cannot  get  on  at  all ;  and  there's  an 
end  of  him. 

And  now  for  the  "  Reans,**  who  form  the  title  to  this,  little  article.  They 
are  just  the  people  who,  at  a  crisis  when  individual  exertion  is  required,  have 
come  boldly  forward  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  centre  of  dramatic  attrac- 
tion where  nothing  of  the  kind  previously  existed.  The  theatre  they  have 
chosen  for  their  exertions  is  the  Princess's ;  a  house  which  had  been  kept  open 
by  a  loose  kind  of  starring  system,  profitable  to  the  manager,  but  giving  no 
definite  character  to  the  establishment.  There  they  have  settled  a  home  for 
the  legitimate  drama,  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  word ;  not  limiting  the  term 
le^timate  to  a  certain  number  of  acts,  but  prepared  to  meet  the  public  taste 
with  an  article  always  superior  of  its  kind. 
One  strong  demand  of  ^e  present  public  is  for  elaborate  and  careful  deco- 
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ration.  This  has  been  admirably  supplied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean.  Every 
piece  they  have  produced,  or  revived,  has  been  put  on  the  stage  in  a  style 
which  has  left  nothing  to  desire.  They  have  not  aimed  at  the  merely 
showy,  but  antiquarian  research  and  consummate  taste  have  been  employed ; 
and  the  spectacle,  while  it  astonishes  the  vulgar,  satisfies  the  intellectual. 
*•  Henry  I  v.,"  and  the  new  drama  of  "  The  Templar,"  are  as  fine  specimens 
of  mise  en  schte  as  can  be  cited  in  the  history  of  the  modem  stage. 

In  extending  their  hands  to  the  authors  of  the  present  day,  the  "  Keaos,** 
during  the  short  period  of  their  management,  which  only  commenced  last 
OctoW,  have  been  most  liberal.  One  of  their  most  recent  productions  has 
been  a  sparkling  comedy  by  Mr.  Bourcicault,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  with 
the  best  works  of  the  day,  and  which  owes  much  of  its  success  with  the  public 
to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  has  been  performed.  There  is  no  slovenly 
style  of  bringing  out  at  the  Princess's  Theatre.  When  once  it  is  resolved  that 
a  piece  is  to  be  done,  it  is  sure  to  be  done  well.  There  are  Mr.  Kean  and  Mr. 
Keeley  (who  is  associated  with  him  in  the  management),  and  there  are  Mrs. 
Keim  and  Mrs.  Keeley,  and  Mr.  Harley,  and  Mrs.  Winstanley  (a  splendid 
woman !),  and  a  host  of  good  persons  besides,  who  can  fill  a  piece  to  the 
^ireatest  possible  complement  of  strength  which  present  days  will  afford ;  and 
there  are  an  excellent  scene  painter,  and  a  super-excellent  costimder:  in  short, 
every  possible  accessory :  and  if  with  corks  like  these  a  piece  cannot  float,  it 
has  sinking  qualities  indeed. 

And  equally  sedulous  are  the  "  Keans"  in  the  getting-up  of  pieces  to  which 
many  will  refuse  the  title  of  "  legitimate."  The  talent  of^  commanding  stage 
effect,  which  is  commonly  called  "  melodramatic,**  has  been  of  late  but  im* 
perfectly  cultivated.  The  supposed  necessity  of  introducing  comic  personages 
into  a  serious  drama,  whether  they  can  be  connected  with  the  plot  or  not,  has 
been  fatal  to  the  constniction  of  pieces  in  which  a  certain  definite  idea  shall 
be  distinctly  carried  out.  In  "  Pauline,"  a  drama  which  Mr.  John  Oxenford 
has  adapted  from  the  French,  we  have  a  melodrama  of  a  new  school.  Here, 
indeed,  the  object  is  simply  to  inspire  a  continuous  feelins  of  terror ;  but  the 
same  principle — that  of  carrying  out  a  leading  thought  without  interruption — 
might  be  applied,  with  e(^ual  efficiency,  to  the  production  of  any  emotion. 
The  critics  who  sneer  at  this  drama  should  first  ask  themselves  whether  terror 
is  not  an  emotion  proper  to  be  excited  by  a  dramatic  representation  ?  If  this 
question  be  once  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  short-breathincs  and  the 
anxious  faces  of  the  audience  who  contemplate  the  cool  villanies  of  Mr.  Kean 
and  the  intense  anguish  of  Mrs.  Kean,  during  this  same  melodrama,  will  solve 
all  further  objection.  By  their  exquisite  actins,  the  "  Keans"  elevate  this 
class  of  drama,  and  render  it  no  longer  inaccessible  to  men  of  literature. 

Gentle  reader !  you  have  often  heard  the  "  fast  men"  spoken  of  in  contempt ; 
but  depend  upon  it  these  fast  men  have  hit  upon  one  great  truth— namely, 
that  in  every  work  of  art  there  must  be  some  consideration  for  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  the  spectators.  If  you  work  only  from  some  abstract  theory 
of  your  own,  and  do  not  ask  yourseR  what  will  interest  such  spectators  as  the 
present  day  affords  you,  be  not  surprised  if  those  spectators  are  not  interested 
about  you.  In  the  mean  while,  let  us  hope  that  the  "  high  art"  folks  and  the 
"  fast  men"  may  shake  hands  at  the  Princess's  Theatre. 

VVe  should  do  injustice  to  another  manager,  if,  hpropos  of  perfect  prod  tac- 
tion, we  did  not  mention  the  style  in  which  Molifere's  "  Tartuffe,"  newly 
Englished  by  Mr.  J.  Oxenford,  has  been  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  Every  accessory  is  complete,  and  the  audience  may  fancy  they  are 
contemplating  one  grand  living  picture  by  Tony  Johannot. 


END  OP  VOL.  xa. 
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